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THEORY AND USE 

ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE TELESCOPE. 


1. The complete tlieory of the telescope considered simply as 
an optical instrument is too extensive a subject to be condensed 
into a chapt(‘r of the present work : it must be sought for in the 
larger works on optics.* I shall, therefore, confine myself to 
such points as appear to be immediately needed by the observer 
for the intelligent use of his instruments. The following expla- 
nations, at once elementaiy and practical, some of which are 
not to be found in optical ‘works, are chiefly derived from 
SAwrrscn.t 


2. The simple astronomical telescope . — The astronomical telescope, 
in its simplest form, (consists of two bi-convex lenses ; the lai*ger, 


Fig. 1. 



AB (Pig. 1), which is turned towards the ifojcet, is called the 


* See Hersghel’s Treatufo on Light; Prec ut e i/ s Dioptrik; Biot’s - i*- 

tronomie Physique^ Vols. L anil TI. ; Potibb’s Oph'fs; Coddinoton’s Optics; Lloyd’s 
Treatise on Light and Vision; Littrow’s Analytische Dioptrik; Pearson’s Practical 
Astronomy, 

f Ahriss der praetischen Asironom^t-f von Dn. A. Sawitsoh, aus dem Pussischenubersetzt 
van Dr. W. C, G(ETZb. Hamburg. 1850* 
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objectite, or, more commonly, the object glass; and the smaller, gg'. 
through which the observer looks, is called the ocular^ or, more 
commonly, the ege glass or eye piece. The two surfaces of both 
these lenses are segments of spherical surfaces of different radii. 
The optical axis of a lens is the straight line which passes through 
the centres of the two spherical surfaces which hound the 
lens. The optical axis of the telescope is coincident with that 
of the object glass. When the telescope is well constructed, the 
optical axis of the ocular should always be parallel to that of 
the objective, even when (as is usual in the larger instruinentsj 
the ocular is movable, this motion being in a plane at right 
angles to the axis of the telescope. Where the ocular has no 
motion, its axis should coincide with that of the objective, and, 
consequently, with that of the telescope. 

* 

3. Let us now suppose that our telescope, or rather its optical 
axis, is directed towards a star 8. Then, on account of the great 
distance of the star, we can assume that all the rays from it to 
various points of the object glass, as (SL4, SC, SB, arc parallel to 
each other. The ray SG, which passes along the optical axis 
itself, suffers no deviation from the refractive power of the lens, 
since it enters and loaves the lens at right angles to the refracting 
surfaces; but all other rays, as SA and SB, arc refracted both 
when entering the lens and when leaving it, and, when the lens 
is small in proportion to the radii of curvature of its surfaces, 
these rays will all converge to a common point F in the axis of 
the telescope. This common point in which a system of parallel 
rays meet is the principal focm, usually called simply the focus, 
of the lens, and the distance FC from the centre 0 of the lens 
is called the focal length of the lens. If the I'adiant point S is so 
near to the telescope that the lines SA, SB are sensibly divergent, 
the lens will not bring them togetlier at the principal focus, but 
at a point more remote ; that is, the actual focus will be farther 
from the lens than F. If the radiant point is at a distance from 
the lens (‘qual to the principal focal distance, the divergent rays 
from this point will simply be rendered parallel by the lens, or 
the actual focus will be removed to an infinite distance. For all 
astronomical purjioses we need consider only the principal focus, 
regarding tuc rays, oven from the nearest celestial body, the 
moon, as sensibly parallel. The telescopes used in surveying 
instri' ueiiis (where the terrestrial objects observed are at various 
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distances from the lens, and these distances all small) are pro- 
vided with a ready means of adjusting the position of the object- 
ive, by sliding the part of the telescope tube containing it out 
and in : so that the actual focus may always occupy the same 
absolute position in the optical axis, and, consequently, always 
be at the same distance from the ocular. The same result is 
also obtained by giving the portidn of the tube containing the 
ocular a sliding motion. 

4. All the parallel rays from a distant radiant point, as a star 
S, which are converged to the focus A", form an imago of the 
star in that focus. Conversely, if the radiant point be placed at 
A’, all the divergent rays SA, SB, &c. will emerge from the lens 
in parallel lines AjS, BS, &c. Wo shall hereafter have occasion 
to make several important applications of this property of a lens : 
hero we shall apply it at once to show how a distinct view of 
the image of a star at A’ is obtained. The eye lom qr/', being 
placed in the line CF produced, at a distance Fc equal to its owe 
principal focal distance, it follows, from the property of a lens 
just stated, that the divergent rays Fq, Fg' will emerge in 
parallel lines gk, g'k', and will, consequently, enter the eye of the 
olKSCiWcr in parallel lines, thus ghing a distinct view of the star; 
for the eye, iji persons who arc neither far-sighted nor near- 
sighted, is naturally adapted for distinct vision when the rays 
entering it are parallel. Without the telescope we should sec 
only tiiose rays from the star which fall upon the pupil of the 
eye ; but when we look at the imago of the star at the focus of 
a telcsoope, we sec it with greater distinctness, because wo then 
receive into the eye all the rays which have entered the object 
glass and have been united at the focus. In this consists the 
Jirsi great advantage in the use of the telepcope. 

o. Let a very fine thread bo stretehed in tlie focus F of the 
telescope at right angles to the optical axis. This thread will 
be visible through the ocular when the latter is so placed that 
its focus coincides with F; consequently, when the telescope 
is directed towards a star, we shall have distinct vision of 
both the star and this thread at the same time. If two threads 
are placed at the focus at right angles to each other, their inter- 
section will determine a fixed point in the field of view, which 
by moving the telescope riay be brought upon the object to be 
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observed. By bringing this point successively upon different 
celestial objects, their relative positions can be measured with 
the greatest precision ; and in this consists the second great ad- 
vantage in the use of the telescope. Since the apparent thick- 
ness of these threads is increased by the magnifying power of 
the ocular it is necessarj’^ to use a very fine material : the spider’s 
web is that which is almost universally used. 

The litie of sight is the straight line drawn from the thread 
through the optical centre of the objective ; for this line repre- 
sents the direction of a distant point (as a star), when the tele- 
scope is so directed that an image of the point is formed at the 
thread. This line is also called the line of collimation ; but we 
shall hereafter, for the sake of brevity, call it the sight-line. 

6. The spider lines, or threads, arc usually stretched across a 
ring, or diaphragm, which is placed in a tube which slides in the 
principal tube of the telcscof) 0 . The ocular also silides Avithout 
affecting the threads : so that by means of those tAvo motions avc 
can bring the threads exactly into the common focus of the ob- 
jective and ocular. It is to be observed that the motion of 
the ocular is necessary merely for adaptation to the eyes of 
different observers. The threads, being once accurately placed 
in the focus of the objective, must not be disturbed; but the 
ocular may be drawn out or pushed in by each observer until 
he obtains a distinct vicAv of the threads. To ascertain AA'hcther 
the threads arc accurately placed in the focus of the obj.ecti\'e, 
first adjust the ocular for distinct Ausion of the threads, then, 
bringing a thread upon a very distinct point, as a sIoav moving 
star, observe Avhethcr a motion of the eye in any direction 
towards the edge of the eye lens causes the star to leave the thread ; 
for, if the image of the star is exactly on the thread, it ought to be 
seen on it even from a side vicAV ; but, if it is before or behind 
the thread, it Avill be seen on it only from a direct front view. 

7. Magnifying 'power. — ^Let ns supjiosc the telescope to be 
directed towards a verg dista.d object DL (Fig. 2). From its 
upper extremity D a mvltitude of rays proceed which fall upon 
all parts of the objective AB, and Avhich (in consequence of the 
great distance of the object) may all be regarded as pa.rallel to the 
line BCd which passes through the middle yjoint of the lens. All 
these rave are hrougiit to a focus in this line at a pointd whose 
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distance from the lens is equal to tlie focal length of the lens. There 
exists then at the point d a distinct imago of the point D. In a 

Fig. 2. 


A 



similar manner an image of every point of the object is found at 
the same distance behind the object glass : so that there will exist 
at the focus of the lens a complete, though very small, image of the 
object. This image will be inverted ; for, while the image of the 
upper point 1) is formed at d, that of the lowest point h is Ibnned 
at I, the axes of the systems of rays from the several points of the 
object crossing at the middle point C of the lens. If the focus of 
the ocular is coincident with that of the objective, and, con- 
sequently, also with the image dl, the niys which diverge from 
a point d of the image and fall upon the ocularly' will emerge 
from the latter in lines parallel to each other and to the lino 
dek whicih is di’awn from d tlirough the centre of the ocular; 
ana, the same being true of rays from every point of the image, 
those from the extreme point I emerge in lines parallel to the 
line len. Hence the rays from the two extreme points d and I 
of the image enter the eye of the observer at an angle with each 
other equal to tick or led; and this angle is the aj)parc7i( mguhr 
magnitude of the imago to the eye. But without the telescope 
the a]r>]>aront angular magnitude of the object, the eye being at 
C, would be DCL ■■■- dCl; which angle may be assumed to be 
the same as that under which 
the object is seen from the 
actual i>osition of the eye be- 
hind the ocular, the length 
of the telescope being in- 
considerable in relation to 
the distance of the cbject. 

Now, the apparent Uruiur 
magnitudes of the object 
and its image seen thus under different angles can be com- 
pared by referring them to the same absolute distance. Thus, 
referring the image dl (Fig. 3) to the actual distance of the 
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object DL, by th'e linos Edd/^ EW drawn from the eye at E, we 
have 

d'V iDL = d'Mz DM = tan J dEl ; tan J BEL 
Hence, denoting the magnifying power by G, we have 

„ d'V tan i dEl 

~ DL~ J&n VEEU 

whence the proposition, (A), The magnifying power of the tdescope 
is equal to the tangent of half the apparent angular rrMgnitude of the 
image seen through the ocular, divided by the tangent of half the ap- 
parent angular magnitude of the object seen without the telescope. 

Eefen’ing again to Fig. 2, wc have the apparent magnitude of 
the image as seen through the ocular — led, and tliat of the 
object as seen by the naked eye — ICd, and 

.... . , , lin Ini ^ 


tan i led ; tan iWd — 


me * ffi C 


711 Cl me 


tan lied 
tan i ICd 


whence the proposition, (B), The magnifying po7oer of the telescope 
is equal to the quotient of the focal length of the. objective divided by the 
focal length of the ocular. 

This pi'inciplc serves for the calculation of the magnifying 
power when the focal lengths of the glasses are known, at least 
for the simple astronomical telescope here considered. A mode 
of obtaining the magnifying power of any telescope by direct 
observation will be given below. 

Wc sec then that with the same objective we can have various 
magnifying powers by simply varying the ocular; and the less 
the focal length of the ocular, the greater will he the magni- 
fying power. The more the telescope magnities, the nearer will 
the object appear to us, and, consc(pioutly, the more distinctly 
will its several ]mrt8 be seen. Herein consists the third essential 
advantage in the employment of the telescope. 


8. The field of view . — ^By th" ; field of view is meant the space 
, which can be viewed with the tele- 

A scope at one and the same time. The 

magnitude of the field depends upon 
the angle gCg' (Fig. 4), which is con- 
tained by two rays from the centre 
of the objective to the extremities 
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of a diameter of the ocular; and consequently it depends upon 
the magnitude of the ocular and its distance from the objective. 
Most telescopes have diaphragms, or opaque rings, placed within 
the tube to cut otf rays from the extreme edges of the objective, 
as well as stray light falling down the tube. If the inner edge 
of any diaphragm trenches upon the lines Cg, Cg', the magni- 
tude of the field will be diminished, and will then depend upon 
the/rec aperture of the diaphragm, or upon that portion of the 
ocular upon which rays from the centre of the objective can fall. 

As it is difficult to construct large eye pieces which shall give 
as perfect images near their edges as in the centre, it is usual to 
obtain a largo field with a small eye piece by giving the latter 
a sliding motion at right angles to the axis of the telescope. In 
this case the whole available field depends also upon the quantity 
of motion possessed by the eye piece. Usually this motion can 
be given only in one direction, in which case the whole available 
field is oblong, its breadth being limited by the dimensions of 
the eye piece, and its length by the quantity of motion. Some- 
times, however, two motions arc pi'ovided, at right angles to each 
other, and then the whole of the free cix'cular aperture of the 
diaphragm becomes available for the field. 

9. Brightness of images produced bg the telescope, and the intensity 
of their light. The imago which the telescope gives of an object 
must possess a sufficient degree of brightness to make an impres- 
sion upon our eye. Let us suppose two telescopes, the object 
glasses of which are of diflicrent diameters, to have the same mag- 
nifying power. Thou the brightness of the two images formed 
will bo propoidionsil to the quantity of light which falls on the 
surface of the two objectives respectively; but these surfaces are 
proportional to the squares of the diameters of the objectives, 
and hence the br'glitncss of the images is proportional to the 
square of these diameters. Ou tlie other hand, let us suppose 
two telescopes, with object glasses of equal diameters, to have 
ditferent magnifying powers ; then one and the same quantity of 
light is distributed ovi r the larger and over the smaller image, 
and, consequently, in this case the brightness of the imago is 
inversely proportional to the square of the magnifying powers. 

It is to bo observed, howevei*, that not all the rays which fall 
upon the object glass rt-ach the eye, partly ou account of the 
want of absolute transparency of the glass, and still more ou 
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account of the reflection of a number of rays from the surfiices 
of the lens. Some light is also lost occasionally, when the 
breadth of the eye glass is not sufficient to embrace all the rays 
which proceed in a cone from the imago of a radiant point formed 
at the focus, or when the pupil of the eye is not large enough to 
receive the whole cylinder which these rays form after passing 
through the eye glass. Thus, in Fig. 1, let SABS ho the cylinder 
of rays from a very distant point, falling upon the free opening 
of the object glass ; g'k'kg, the cylinder of light which emerges 
from the eye glass ; Jf^thc common focus of the two glasses. On 
account of the similarity of the triangles ABF and g'gF, we 
have 

AB : g'g = CFi Fc 


CF 

But the magnifying power G is (Art. 7) equal to — ; consequently, 
also, ■ 

gif 


Now, all the rays which fall upon the object glass will enter the 
pupil of our eye only when g'g is either equal to the diameter d 
of the pupil, or is less than d. In the first case wc shall have 

O — in the second, G > But if wc must 

have gg' > d, or the diameter of the cylinder of light emerging 
from the eye glass greater than the diameter of the pupil : in 
that case, therefore, some of the light must be lost to the eye. 

Since every point of an object seen through a telescope must 
appear as a point, whatever may be the magnifying power of the 
telescope, it follows that the intemilg of the illumination of the 
several points of the image in the telescope depends upon the 
quantity of light which proceeds from each point of the object 
and reaches our eye. We must, therefore, not confound iniensUy 
with the brightness which results from the impression of the whole 
image upon the eye. The intensity of the light is independent 
of the magnifying power, while the brightness is, as we have 
seen, invei’sely proportion;?! to the square of the magnifying 
power. According to these principles, the following explanation 
of the working of the telescope, given by the distinguished 
Olbers, ill be readily understood: 

“ Let B 1*0 the brightness, I the intensity of light of an object 
seen through the telescope ; both being supposed to be, for the 
naked eye, equal to unity. Let D be the diameter of the objec<^ 
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glass, d that of tho pupil of the eye, G the magnifying power 
of the telescope, and 1 : m the ratio in which the light is dimin- 
ished by its passage through all the glasses of the telescope ; 
then we have 


B = 


D’ 


I—m 


D* 


( 3 ) 


Now, so long as ^ • which, however, occurs only in tele- 

scopes of lai’ge objective apertures and low magnifying power, 
the qiiantity i? must remain constant and m; for, if G is less 

than — , the diameter of the cjdinder of emergent rays from the 

ocular will be greater than can he received hy the pupil ; the 
eye then receives no more of the light than it would if the ob- 
jective had the diameter Gd, Hence, the greatest value of Ji is 
m, and can never he greater in the telescope. Since in the best 
achromatic telescopes m — C.B.*"), we see that the brightness of 
an object is always greatest witli the naked eye. As soon as G 

is greater than -> tlic brightness rapidly diminishes as the square 

of G. 

“ On the other hand, /, or the intensity of the light, is constant 
as soon as G =-- or > provided that the Held of view always 

imdudes the whole of the magnified object. I can therefore 
become very groat when D is great ; and this is the reason why 
exceedingly faint stai’s can be seen through a telescope with a 
largo objective. The diameter d of the pnpil (which may be 
assumed to be about 0.2 of an inch) is not oidy difterent in 
different observers, but also varies with the absolute intensity of 
the light of the object viewed, — cjf. it is less when we view the 
moon, greater when wo view Satnioi ; loss when we view the 
moon through a tolescoj)c of five inches aperture than through 
one of two inches aperture. 

“The sky, or ‘ground of the heavens,’ has a certain degree 
of brightness, not only in daytime, in twilight and moonlight, 
but even at night in the absence of the moon. This brightness 

of the sky also dimirishesin thotelcs<opoasTO.--,^,' and therefore 

the ratio of the brightness of an observed object to the bright- 
ness of the sky remain^ constant for all magnifying powers. 
This is the reason why for considerable magnifying powers we 
q Vol.il— 2 
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do not observe a correspondingly great decrease of brightness. 
But, if we call this brightness of the sky b, although the ratio 
B’.h remains constant, our eye can, nevertheless, no longer dis- 
tinguish the difference B — 6 of the brightness of the object and 
the sky when this difterence is very* small. Hence, faint nebulae, 
tails of comets, &c. become invisible under high magnifying 
powers. The intensity of the light of the portion of the sky 
which we see in the telescope varies inversely as G®, nearly.* 
This intensity of the light of the field may bo so great as 
wholly to prevent our seeing objects of feeble intensity. This 
is the reason why with the comet-seeker (a telescope of large 
aperture and small magnitying power) we cannot see stars, even 
of the first magnitude, in the daytime, when we can see them 
without difficulty with telescopes of much smaller apertures and 
greater magnifying powers. This also explains why with high 
magnifying powers wo often discov'cr very faint stars which are 
wholly invisible in the same telescope with lower powers.” 

The more perfect the telescope is, the more nearly will the 
image of a star resemble a bright point; and, according to the 
above, we may without hesitation always employ for the obser- 
vation of fixed stars the highest magnifying powers. 

10. Spherical and Chromatic Aherraiion. — A telescope of the 
simple construction above described would possess serious defects. 
All the parallel rays from an object which fall upon a simple 
spherical lens cannot he brought exactly to a common point in 
any case'; and not even approximately unless the lens is small 
or of relatively great focal length. The image of a fixed star 
will, therefore, not be a well defined point, but rather an ill defined 
spot of light; and the images of all objects will be the more dis- 
torted the greater the objective is in proportion to the focal 
length. This deviation of the rays from a common point in the 
telescope is called the spherical aberration. 

In the simple astronomical telescope, still another difficulty 
exists: for white rays of light, after they are refracted by a simple 
lens, are resolved into the cedors of the prismatic spectrum, or 
of the rainbow, and, consequently, the image of any object will 
appear surrounded and disfigured by colored light. This arises 


* That is, the effect upon the vjt of the vholc of the light of that portion of the 
sky which ’■i visibl'! unJer the magnifying power O yaries nearly as ns is evi- 
dent, since the field is diminished in this ratio. 
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from the different degrees of refrangibility of the different colors. 
The deviation of the rays of different colors from a common focus 
is called the chromatic aberration. 

With regard to the means by which the telescope is rendered 
almost wholly free both from spherical and from chromatic 
aberration, that is, rendered both aplamtic and achromatic., it 
must here suffice to state, in general terms, that the result is 
obtained by substituting for the simple lens a compound one of 
which the component lenses are made of glass of different degrees 
of refractive and dispersive powers. There are generally two 
component lenses, as in Fig. 5 ; one of which, AB, is a biconvex 


Fig. 5. 
A’ 



lens of croxmi glass, and is that which is turned towards the object; 
the other, AA'BB', is a meniscus or concavo-convex lens of flint 
glass. The latter kiiid of glass usually contains at least 33 per 
cent, of oxyde of lead, from which crown glass is wholly free ; 
and both its refractive and its dispersive powers exceed those of' 
crown glass. By giving the four spherical siu’faces of the com- 
ponent lenses suitable curvatures, both the spherical and the 
chromatic aberrations produced by the crown glass lens are very 
nearly corrected by the flint glass lens. 

Even in the best telescopes an absolutely perfect compensation 
of the errors has not been reached. Some idea of the relative 
excellence of the instrument may readily be obtained as follows. 
The correction fur si^hencal aberration is well made when the 
image of a star, in favorable states of the atmosphere, is a very 
small, well d«‘.fined, round disc. Having adjusted the eye piece, 
by sliding it out or in, until this disc is reduced to its least dimen- 
sions and most perfectiy- defined, the slightest motion of the eye 
piece from this posi+ion, either out or in, should disturb the per- 
fection of the image: a telescope in which the character of the 
image remains sensibly the same during a considerable motion 
of the eye piece is impitrfectly' corrected for the spherical aber- 
ration. The correctness of the general figure of the lens is 
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judged ot by sliding the eye piece in beyond the perfect focus, 
whereby the image becomes enlarged; but if the lens is sym- 
metrical throughout, the image will remain circular, and in ver}-^ 
perfect telescopes will present a number of complete concentric 
circular rings of light ; a similar result should follow when the 
eye piece is drawn out. An imperfect, unsymmetrical lens, with 
the eye piece out of focus, will give an image composed of incom- 
plete and distorted rings, or only a confused and iri’egular mass 
of variously colored light. If the glass of which the lens is com- 
posed is not perfectly homogeneous (one portion having greater 
refractive power than another), the images of bright stars of the 
first or second magnitudes will have Avhat opticians call a wwrjow 
one side, Avhich no perfection of figure or of adjustment can re- 
move. But the defective portion of the glass may l)c discovered 
by covering up successively different parts of the leits by means 
of caps of variable apertures in various positions; a)id some im- 
provement in the performance of the lens may be obtained by 
excluding this defective portion, at the expense of light. 

The achromatism is judged of by pointing the telescope to 
some bright object, as the moon or Jupiter, and alternately push- 
ing in and drawing out the eye piece from the place of most per- 
fect vision : in the former case, if the lens is good, a ring of purple 
will appear round the edge of the image, in the latter, a ring of 
pale green (which is the central color of the prismatic spectrum); 
for these appearances show that the extreme colors of the spec- 
trum, red and violet, are corrected. 


Fig. 6. 


11. Achromatic eye 'pkccH , — Tlic eye pieces now most commonly 
used are of two kinds: the Huyyenian and the JinniMkn. 

The lluygenian eye piece consists of two plano-convex lenses 

of crown glass, A and B 
(Fig. G), the convex sur- 
faces of both being turned 
towards the object. The 
firsit lens A receives the 
converging rays *SV, *S6, 
coming frPm the object 
glass, before they have 
reached the principal fo- 
cus F of the object glass, 
and brings them to a focus F' half-way between the two lenses 
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A. and S. The focal length of the lens S being made equal to 
BF', the imago formed at F' is distinctly visible to an eye be- 
hind F. Since this eye piece is adapted to rays already converg- 
ing, instead of diverging rays, it is commonly called the yiegative 
eye piece. 

The Itamsdcn eye piece is shown in connection with the tele- 
scope in Fig. 5. It also consists of two plano-convex lenses; 
but the plane surface of tlie lens nearest the object is turned 
towards the object. I’he diverging rays from an image F are 
rendered loss divergent by the first lens, and finally ]»arallel by 
the second lens ; after emerging from the latter, therefore, they 
are adapted for distinct vision to an eye placed behind it. This 
eye piece being adapted for diverging rays, like the simple double 
convex lens, is called the posilke. eye piece. It is universally 
used wherevei- spider threads are placed in the focus of the object 
glass for the puqioses of measurement, as in the tmnsit instrument, 
&c. ; for the ]>erinanency of the j)Osition of these threads is of 
the first importance, and this could not l»o insured uidess the 
threads were so plactcd as to be independent of any motion of 
the eye piece. Threads are, however, often placed in the focus 
of a Hui/genian eye piece merely to mark the centre of the field, 
as in the eye pieces of the telescopes of a sextant. 

The optical qualities of the JIuggenian eye piece are, however, 
superior to tliose of the IlamMen, the spherical aberi’ation being 
more perfecfly corrected ; and it is, therefore, j>refeiTed for the 
mere examination of celestial objects when no measurements 
are to be mad(i. 

Neither of these eye pieces changes the apparent position of 
the image, which thcrelbre remains inverted. Achromatic eye 
pieces designed to show objects in their erect positions usually 
consist ot four lenses. They are used chiefly for land objects, and 
only in small telescopes. The great loss of light from the addi- 
tional lenses is an insuperable objection to them for astronomical 
pui’poses. 

The lenses composing the ej e piece are fixed, at the proper 
distance from each otlier, in a separate tube, which has a sliding 
motion in another tube fixed to ilic telescope, so that it can be 
pushed in or drawn out and thu.s adapted for different eyes. 
For near-sighted persoiss it must be pushed in; for far-sighted 
persons, drawn out. 
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12. Diagonal eye pieces. — ^When a telescope is directed towards 
an object near the zenith, it is always inconvenient, and often, 
with small instruments, impossible, for the observer to bring 
his eye directly under the telescope. The inconvenience is 
obviated by employing an eye piece whieh bends the rays at 

right angles to tlie optical axis of the telescope, 
as in Fig. 7, where the lens A receives the rays 
in the direction of the axis of the telescope and 
partially refracts them ; they are then reflected 
by the plane surfaee M (placed at an angle of 
45° with the axis) to the lens B, by which they 
are rendered parallel and adapted for distinct vision to the eye 
at B looking in the direction BM. The surface M may be either 
a plane metallic tviirror, or the interior face of a right prism of 
glass, the section of which is shown in the figure by.the dotted 
lines. The prism is usually prefen*ed, as less light is lost by 
reflection from its inteinor face than from a metallic speculum. 

13. To measure the magnifying poxcer of a telescope. — First Method.—* 
The magnifying power depends upon the focal lengths of the 
object glass and eye piece (Art. 7), and hence for the same tele* 
scope different eye pieces will give different magnifying powers. 
We suppose, then, that the eye piece whose magnifying power 
is to be found is placed upon the telescope and very carefully 
adjusted for distinct vision of very distant objects. If we then 
direct the telescoi)e in daytime towards the open sky, we shall 
see near the eye piece, and a little way beyond it, a small illumi- 
nated circle, whieh is nothing more than the image of the 
objective opening of the telescope. Let the diameter of this 
circle be measured by a very minutely divided scale of equal 
parts; then ihe magnifying power is equal to the quotient arising from 
dividing the diameter of the object glass by the diameter of this illumi~ 
rnted circle.'*^ For example, let the diameter of the object glass 

* Tbe demonslTation of ihia rule ia not uaiiaWy given in out optical vrorltB. Lei 

AJV'B, Fig. 8, be the objective; Ctho 
ocular, which we can regard as in effect 
a single lens; iTthe middle of the ob- 
6 jeotive; n the middle of the small il- 
2 luminated circle anft, which is the image 
of the objective opening formed beyond 
the ocular. If we remove the object 
glass from the telescope tube, the image and of the opening will still remain the same 
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be 4 inches, that of the small illuminated circle ^ of an inch ; 
the magnifying power is 4 -i- ^ = 80. 

The chief difficulty in this method lies in the exact measure- 
ment of the diameter of the small illuminated circle. Various 
methods have been contrived for this purpose ; but the most 
effective is by meaiis of the instrument known as Ramsden'* 
Dynameter. 

Second Method (proposed by Gauss). — ^If we reverse the tele- 
scope and direct the ocular towards any distant object, we shall, 
when looking through the objective, see the image of the object 
as many times diminished as we see it magnified when looking 
tlirough the ocular. Select, therefore, two well defined points, 
lying in a horizontal line, and direct the telescope so that, look- 
ing into the objective, these points may appear to lie at about 
equal distances on each side of the optical axis. Then place a 
theodolite in front of the objective, level the horizontal circle, 
and bring the optical axis of its telescope nearly into coincidence 
wdth that of the larger telescope, so that looking into the object- 
ive of the latter, through the telescope of the theodolite, the 
selected points may bo distinctly seen. Measure the apparent 
angular distance of the images of the points with the theodolite, 
hy oringing the vertical thread successively upon these images 
and taking the dilfereuee a of the two readings of the horizontal 
circle. Remove the larger telescope, and measure in the same 
manner with the theodolite the angular distance A of the points 
themselves. Then the magnifying 2 >ower G is given by the 
formula 


ftB when the glass is in its t)laoe. Now, it is known, from the elements of optics, thal 
if u is the distance of n bright object from a convex lens, v the distance of the 
image from the lens, /the focal length of the lens, we have the equation 


Iiet /’be the focal length of the objective,/ that of the ocular, u the distance between 
them; then we have NC w /’-f- f; Cn=zv; and, consequent!/, 


11 1 / 
t;-/ /+/•-/(/ + /) 

Also« 

AB i-/_r 

ah nC V f 

F AB 

But, by Art. 6, — expresses the magnifying power of the telescope: hence, also, 

■ / 

expresses the magnifying power, as in the method of the text. 
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tan j A 
tan ia 


( 4 ) 


or, ii the angles A and a are very small, G — 

If the observed points are not very distant, we should in strict- 
ness measure the angle A by placing the theodolite at the point 
first occupied by the ocular ; for A is the angle contained by the 
rays from tlio two points to the ocular, and a the angle contained 
by these rays after they have passed through the ocular and have 
been rofracted by it. 

If the telescope cannot ho removed conveniently, the angle A 
may he obtained by measuring the linear distance JD of the middle 
point between the two observed points from the ocular, and the 
horizontal linear distance d between the points ; then 


tan I — — ’ (5) 

'I D ^ ’ 

When the latter method is practised, however, it is necessary to 
observe that if the telescope of the theodolite, ia measuring the 
angle a, is inclined to the horizon by the angle /, we must employ 
instead of a the angle a' given by the formula 

sin \a' — sin 1 a cos I 


or, with sutiiciciit precision, 

tan i a! tan 1 a cos I 

a reduction which was unnecessary where both A and a were 
measured by the theodolite, since the factor cos I wotild enter 
into both numerator and denominator of (4). But the reduction 
may also he neglected here, if by i) is understood, not the direct 
distance from the ocular to the observed points, hut the projec- 
tion of this distance on the horizontal plane, and then the formula 

becomes G ^ suflicient precision, since a is always 

very small. 

For accuracy, the angular distance of the points observed 
should he as gi lat as «*au he enihi’aced within the field of tlie 
telescoiie. 


1. — The angles A and a were directly measured with 
a theodolite, in the case of an equatorial telescope with a eertaio 
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eye piece, and were A = 5° 10' 30", a = 3' 10". We have, 
therefore, for this eye piece. 


98.12 

tan 0° 1' 35" 


Example 2. — ^For verification of the preceding measure, trie 
angle A was also obtained without the theodolite, for which pur- 
pose there was measured the distance of the observed points 
from the ocular, D — 303.2 feet, and the distance between the 
points, d — 26,98 feet. The inclination of tlie telescope of the 
theodolite was here observed to be 10° 40', and as before by 
direct measure a — 3' 10". We have fii*st. 


and hence 


tan J .4 = 


26.98 

606.4 


G 


20.98_ 

606.'4 tan 1' 35" cos 10° 40^ 


98.30 


The horizontal distance D was here 298 feet, with which, by the 
last formula above given, we have 


=- 


_ ‘^98 

^8 ^3' Hf' 


x= 98.29 


The magnifying power of this eye piece may therefore bo taken 
at 98.3, or simply’ 98, 

Third Method (pi-oposed by^ 11. B. Valz, in the Aslronomische 
Nachriehten, Vol. vii). This very' convenient method consists in 
directing the telescope towards any object of known angular 
diameter, and measuring the angle formed by rays from the 
extremities of a diameter after these rays have emerged from the 
eye piece. The sun, the angidar diameter of which is always 
know'll, is especially adapted for the pui’j.iosc. The image of the 
sun may' be roccive<l upon a screen jilaced in the prolongation 
of the axis of the telescope with its flat surface carefully adjusted 
at right angles to that axis. The celescope is to remain fixed, 
being propeily directed sotli.at the sun shall pass over the centre 
of its field ; and as the image passes over the screen its linear 
iiametor d is to be measured. Also the perpendicular distance 
J) from the middle of the eye piece to the screen. Then, if a is 
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the' true angular diameter of the sun, A the angular diameter of 
the image on the screen, subtended at the eye piece, we have 


tan iA = — 


and the magnifying power as before, is 


tan \ A d 

tan I a 2 D tan 1 a 


( 6 ) 


Fourth Method . — ^For small instruments, and where great accu- 
racy is not required, the following process will answer. Let a 
staff, which is very boldly divided into equal parts by heavy lines, 
be placed vertically at any convenient distance from the telescope, 
for exsimple, fifty yards. While one eye is directed towards the 
staff* through the telescope, the other eye may observe the staff* by 
looking along the outside of the tube. One division of the staff 
will be seen by the eye at the eye piece to be magnified, so as to 
cover a number of divisions of the staff', and this number, which 
is the magni tying power require<I, may bo observed by the other 
eye looking along the tube. The staff* here not being very distant, 
the focal adjustment of the telescope is not the same as for stars; 
the focal length is, in fact, somewhat greater than the “principal” 
focal length (Art. 3), and the magnifying power obtained is pro- 
portionally greater than that which applies to very distant or 
celestial objects, the rays from which are sensibly parallel. K we 
call the magnifying power obtained from the terrestrial object G*', 
that for a celestial object G, JF'the focal length employed, jPthe 
principal focal length, we have 

F'lF^ G'lG 

For example, a telescope whose principal focal length was 
24 inches, beiiig directed towards a graduated staff* it was found 
that for distinct vision of the staff it was necessary to draw 
out the eye piece 0.76 inch. Then, one division of the staff 
seen by the cyo at the eye piece was observed by means of 
the otl-er eye to cover 40 divisions. Here we have F—2i, 
F'= 24:.75, G' ~ 40, and hence 
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Instead of using the divisions of a staff, which may not he suffi- 
ciently distinct, a disc of white paper may be placed against a 
black ground, and the size of the magnified image may be marked 
on the same ground by an assistant from signals made by the 
observer at the telescope. 

14. It was shown in Art. 7 that the magnifying power is equal 
to y> being the focal length of the objective, and/ that of the 

ocular. To apply this rule when the eye piece is composed of 
two lenses, it is necessary to find the focal length,/, of a single 
lens which is equivalent to the two lenses. This is effected by 
the formula of optics 

f'+r-d 

in which /',/" are the focal lengths of the component lenses, 
and d the distance between them. This formula, however, is but 
approximative (it gives / somewhat too great) : it is better to 
measure the magnifying power directly by one of the methods 
above given. 

15. Bcfleeting telescopes . — As these are rarely used for the pur- 
poses of measurement, we shall content ourselves with merely 
stating the forms of the two kinds whitih have been in most 
common use. The simplest, and now most commonly used, is 
the IJ.tr. chelian telescope, introduced by Sir William IIebschbl. 
A polished concave speculum, ab, Fig. 9, is placed at the bottom 

Big. «. 


A 



D 


of a tube, AD CD. It is ground to the form of a paraboloid, the 
focus of which is near the mouth of the tube ; it is slightly in- 
clined, so that the focus falls near (>ne side of the tube, as at 2), 
where the reflected ra^ s from the speculum form an image which 
is viewed through an eye piece, E, of the usual form. The head 
of the observer may intercept a small portion of the rays from 
a celestial object to the speculum; but this is of little conse- 
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quence, as tho speculum is usually veiy large. In Lord Hosse’s 
Herschelian, the diameter of the speculum is six feet. 

The reflecting telescope next in most common use is the Neio- 
Ionian, which diftei’s from tho Herschelian only in receiving the 
reflected rays from the speculum upon a small plane mirror, c, 
Fig. 10, placed in the middle of the tube near its mouth, which 
reflects these rays at right angles to the axis of tho tube to an 


Fig. 10. 



eye piece at E. In this form, the small plane mirror intercepts 
a portion of the light from the object; moreover, light is lost in 
the double reflection ; but a slight adv’^antage is gained in having 
the axis of the speculum coincide in direction with the axis of 
the tube. The reflected rays reach tho mirror c before they are 
brought to a focus : they converge after reflection to the point/, 
where is produced the image which is examined through an eye 
piece by the eye at M 

16. Finding telescopes . — A telescope of great focal length and 
high magnifying power has a very small field, in consccpience 
of which it becomes very difficult to find a small object in the 
sky. This inconvenience is obviated by attaching to the outside 
of tho tube a smaller telescope, called a Jijukr, of low magnifying 
power and large field, with its axis adjusted i)ar.illel to that of 
tho larger telescope. The search for the object is made with 
the finder (both telescopes having a common motion), and, 
when found, it is brought to tho middle of the field of the 
finder ; it is then somewhere in the field of the larger telescope. 
The middle of the field of the finder is indicated by the inter- 
section of t'vvo coarse threads in the focus; or, still letter, by 
four threads forming a small square, the middle point of which 
is the c' ntre of the field. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OP THE MEASUREMENT OP ANGLES OR ARCS IN GENERAL — 
CIRCLES — ^MICROMETERS — ^LEVEL. 

17. Gradmted Circles. — The most obvious mode iu which an 
angle may be measured is that in which we employ a circle, or 
portion of a circle (constructed of metal or other durable material), 
the limb of which is mechanically divided into erpial parts, as 
degrees, minutes, &c. The centre of the circle being placed at 
the vertex of the angle to be measured, the arc of the circum- 
ference intercepted between tlio two radii wbicb coincide in 
direction with tiie sides of tiie angle is the rc<pnred measure.* 
To give this mode precision when the angle is found by lines 
drawn to two distant points, the aid of the telescope is invoked. 
This is connected with the circle in various ways, according to 
tlu: nature of the instru- 
iiient of which it forms 
a j^art; but, in general, 
we may conceive it to be 
essentially as follows. 

To the tube of the tele- 
scope, AJi, Fig. 11, is 
attached a {)ivot, C, at 
right angles to the op- 
tical a.vis, which tunis 
in a circular bole in the 
centre of the graduated 
circle AfiV. An arm «(?/>, extending from the centre Cto the 
graduations on the limb, is permanently attached to the telescope, 
and revolves with it. To measure an angle subtended by two 
distant objects at the point C, the circle is to be brought into the 
plane of the objects and firmly fixed. Then the telescope is 

* In the sextant and other ins'ruments of “double reflection,” the vertex of the 
angle to be measured is not in tlio centre of the arc used to measure it. See article 
“ Sextant.” 


Fig. n. 
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directed successively upon the two objects, and in each case 
the number of degrees indicated by a mark on either extremity 
of the arm ab is to be read off ; the difference of the two readings, 
which is the number of degrees passed ov^er by the arm, and, 
consequently, also by the telescope, will be the required measure 
of the angle. The same result is reached by permanently con- 
necting the circle and telescope, which then revolve together, 
while a fixed mark near the limb of the circle serves to indicate 
the number of degrees through which the telescope revolves. 

In order to point the telescope with ease and accuracy upon 
an object, a clamp and tangent screw arc commonly employed. 
This contrivance, which may be seen upon almost every astro- 
nomical instrument, hikes a great variety of forms, but in all cases 
the operation of it is as follows: when the telescope is approxi- 
mately pointed upon the object by hand, it is clamped in its posi- 
tion by a slight motion of the clamp screw, after which the 
telescope admits of no motion except that which is common to 
it and the clamp: hence, by a fine screw which moves the clamp 
a slow delicate motion can be given to the telescope, whereby the 
sight-line marked by a thread in the focus is brought accurately 
upon the object. 

The great increase of accuracy in pointing a telescope which is 
obtained by the introduction of the spider threads in its focus 
brings with it the necessity of a corresponding increase of accu- 
racy in reading off the number of degrees and fractions of a degree 
on the divided limb of the circle. A single reference mark upon 
the extremity of an arm, as in Fig. 11, enables us to determine 
only the number of entire divisions of the limb passed over; but, 
as this mark will generally be found between two divisions, 
some additional means are required for measuring the fraction 
of a division. Two methods are now exclusively employed. 
The first of these, in the order of invention, is 

'illE VERNIER.* 

18. Lot My Fig. 12, be a portion of the divided limb of a 
circle; the arm which revolves with the telescope about 
the centre of the circle. The extremity of this arm is expanded 

* 3o called after ita inventor, Peter Vernier, of France, who lived about 1630. 
By some it is called a noniti«, after the Portuguese Nuiiez or Nonius; but the in- 
vention of the latter (who died in 1577) was quite different. 
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Into an arc ab, which is con- 
centric with the circle and is 
graduated into a number of 
divisions n which occupy the 
space of n — 1 divisions of 
the limb. Thus graduated, 
this small arc receives the 
name of a vernier. The first 
stroke a is the zero of the 
vernier, and the reading is al- 
ways to be determined by the 
position of this zero on the 
limb. Let us put 


Fig. 12. 



ti = the value of a division of the limb, 
d' = the value of a division of the vernier, 


then we have 
whence 


and 


(n — \')d — nd' 



n 


d — d' = ~d (7) 

n 

The difference d — d' is called the least count of the vernier, which 
is, therefore, -th of a circle division. If now the zero a falls 

7i 

between the two circle graduations P and P+ 1, the whole 
reading is Pd plus tlu! fraction from P to a. To measure this 
fraction, we observe that if the mth division of the vernier is in 
coincidence with adivision of thelimh, the fraction is m X {d — d') 

7)1 

or — d. For example, if, as in our figure, the vernier is divided 

into 10 equal parts, occupying the. space of 9 divisions of the 
limb, and if the 4th division is in ooincidonce, the whole reading 

is Pd -j- —d; and if d—lO' and P corresponds to 20° 20' 

(P being the 122d division from th- zero of the limb), then the 

whole reading is 20° 20' -j X 10' - 20° 24'. In this case the 

least count is 1'. In practice, no calculation is necessary to 
obtain the fraction, for this is indicated by j)TOper numbers 
against the graduations of the vernier itself. 
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If the least count is given, to find n, we have 


n 



d and d — d' being, of course, expressed in the same unit. For 
examine, if the limb is divided to 10', and the least count is to 
be 10", we have 

d = 600" 


whence 


d — d'--^ 10" 
n = 60 


and we must make 60 divisions of the vernier equal to 59 divi- 
sions of the limb. 

When a large number of divisions arc made on the vernier, 
and the least count is very small, the graduations must bo 
cxeecdingly delicate; otherwise, several consecutive divisions 
of the vernier may a]»pear to be in coincidence with divisions of 
the limb. The reading is then to be assisted by a micioscope, or 
readinfi glass, placed over the vernier and having a lateral motion, 
whereby its optical axis can be bi'ought immediately over that 
division of the vernier which is in coincidence. 

To increase the accuracy of a reading still more, two or more 
arms, eacl. carrying a vernier, are employed, and tiic mean of 
the indications of all is taken. The effect of reading off a circle 
at various points, in eliminating errors of the circle, will be 
treated of hereafter. 

The arm carrying a vernier, or the frame bearing several 
verniers, is often called the alidade. Sometimes the several 
verniers are attached to a circle, which then receives the name 
of the alidade circle. 


19. We have assumed above that the divisions on the vernier 
arc smaller than those on the limb. This is the most common 
arrangement; but we mnv also have them greater by making n 
divisions of the vernier occupy the apace of n d 1 divisions of 
the limb r so that we 1 ave 

(n + l)d = nfl' 

whence the least count is, as before, 

d’-d^^d 

n 
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The only difference will be, that when the graduations of the 
limb proceed from right to left, those of the vernier must pro- 
ceed from left to right ; that is, the zero of the vernier must bo 
the extreme left-hand stroke. 

20. In case a vernier has been used which is found to be too 
long or too short, the reading may be coirected as follows. Let 
the error in its length be denoted by x, then (in the verniers of 
the ordinary form) we have (Art. 18) 

(n — V)d — nd' -Y X 

whence 

d-d’^.-d + ~ (8) 

Hence a reading in which the fraction was m{d — rf') becomes 

TtX CC 'JC 

— d-\-m — The correction of the reading is, therefore, -f — 
n n ® 

X 

when the vernier is too short by x; and — m • when it is too 

long by X. For example, if the limb is divided to 10' ami the 
vernier gives 10" (in which case n = 60), and ive find that the 
vernier is too short by x = + 6", then we must add to every 

Tomling the correction + m • ^ - ; oi’, since every 6th gradnatioit 

of the ven\lcr gives one minute, we must add 0".5 for every 
minute read on the vernier. 

The actual length of the vernier is found by bringing its zero 
into coincidence with a division of the limb and observing where 
the next coincidence occurs. If this second coincidence occurs 
at the last division of tlie vernier, its length is correct; but if the 
coincidence occurs at ± p divisions from the last, it is too short 
or too long by p times the least count. This should be done 
at various points of the limb, and the mean of all the results 
taken, in order to eliminate the eft’ctit of accidental errora in the 
graduations of the limb. 

The vernier now used chiefly on small circles and portable 
Instruments; but when the highest degree of accuracy is sought 
for in reading ofl’a circh , we have recourse to 

THE ItEAntNG MICROSCOPE. 

21. Let us conceive the arm tvhich carried the vernier, instead 
of lying close to the plane of the circle, to be raised at some 
distance from it, and in pia<’e of the vernier let the extremity of 

VoL. IT.— 3 
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the arm carry a microscope A G (Plate II. Fig. 1), the optical axis 
of which is perpendicular to the plane of the circle ilfiVand 
intersects the divisions on the limb. The telescope and circle 
are to be supposed to revolve together, while the microscope 
remains fixed. An image of the divisions is formed at the focus 
D of the object lens C. Two lenses, B and A, constitute a posi- 
tive eye piece through which this image is viewed. JIG is a 
micrometer, the interior of which is shown, enlarged, in Plate II. 
Fig. 2. A fine screw, cc, with a largo graduated head, J5F, 
carries the sliding frame aa, across which arc stretched two inter- 
secting spider threads. Tlicse threads lie exactly in the focus 
of the microscope, and are consequently visible at the same time 
with the image of the divisions of the liml). On one side of the 
field is a notched scale of teeth (which docs not move with the 
cross-thi'eads), the distance between the teeth being the same as 
that between the threads of the screw. The middle not(;h is 
distinguished by a hole opposite to it, and every fifth notch is 
cut deeper than the rest. At i (Fig. 1) is an index to which the 
divisions of the micrometer head are refcrrtnl. Since one com- 
plete revolution of the micrometer head must carry the cross- 
threads a distance equal to the thickness of the thread of the 
screw, if the head is graduated into 100 2 >arts wo have the means 

of measuring a space equal to th of the thickness of the thread 

of the screw. Either by making the screw very fine, or increasing 
the number of graduations on the head, or by both, and at the 
same time increasing the optical power of the microscope, we 
can carry this subdivision of space to almost an xinlimited c.xtent. 

In order to understand the mode of reading the circle by this 
apparatus, let us conceive the intersection of the cross-threads to 
stand against the centnd notch, the z(!ro of the micrometer being 
also exactly opposite the index. Thejxnnl of the field them occu- 
pied hy the interficction of the cross-threarb is to be regarded as a fixed 
point of reference, and, the telescope revokes from one position to 
another, the number of divisions of the limb which pass by this point 
will be the wee -ore of 'he anyular motion of the telescope. Suppose, 
then, +be rexolution has brought this point, not upon a grsiduation 
of the limb, but at a fraction of a division beyond a certain 
graduation P: then, to measure this fraction, we have only to 
move the cross-tbreud from the point of reference into coincidence 
with the graduation P, and read the number of divisions of the 
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micrometer head. If more than one revolution of the screw is 
required, the whole number of revolutions will be shown by the 
number of notches in the field passed over by the cross-threads, 
and the fraction of a revolution by the micrometer head. Then, 
knowing the relation between a division of the micrometer head 
and one of the circle, the value of the required fraction is at 
once found. For example, siqipose a division of the circle is 
equal to 5', and tliat five revolutions of the micronmter screw 
just carry the cross-threads from one circle graduation to the 
next; and, further, that the micrometer head is divided into 60 
equal parts ; then eacli revolution of the screw represents 1', and 
each division of the micrometer head represents 1". If then we 
have made three whole revolutions, ajid the micrometer head 
reads 25.3, the required fraction is 3' 25". 3. If the graduation 
JP was 289° 35', the whole reading is 289° 38' 25".3. 

The coincidence of the 2 ><>int of intersection of the threads 
with a graduation of tlm limb’ i.s made in the manner shown in 
Fig. 2. In many of the German instruments, instead of a cross- 
thread, tw'o very close parallel threads are used, tlie middle 
l)oint between which is the jxnnt of reference, and a coincidence 
is made by bringing the circle division to bisect the space 
bet ween them. This bisection is, of course, estimated ; but it 
may be effected with vei'y great accuracy where the threads are 
very close. Their distance should be very little greater than 
the bre:idth of the graduations of the limb. Bessel preferred 
the par.»-llel threads; but it is, pei’haps, doubtful whether they 
afford any advantage in the hands of most observera. 

The sfjiral springs M serve to make the screw bear always on 
the same side of the thread, so that in reverse motions of the 
f screw there is no lost or daul motion, that is, revolution of the 
■ screw without a (!oiTesponding movement of the cross-threads. 
But, to guard against the possible existence of lost motion, the 
coincidence of the cross- threads with a circle division should 
c always be produced by a motion of the miciometcr head in one 
i and the same direction. 

22. Error of J2mws.-— "Wlien a reading microscope is in perfect 
adjustment, a whole number of the revolutions of the screw is 
equal to the distance of two consecutive graduations of the circle. 
,To effect this, provision is made for lengthening or shortening 
|the microscope tube, and also for moving the whole microscope 
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farther from or nearer to the circle. In this way, the magnitude 
of the image of a division as seen in the field can be changed 
until it corresponds exactly to a whole number of revolutions of 
the screw. For example, if a whole number of revolutions is 
greater than the image of a circle division, the objective lens 
must be brought nearer to the ocular, and at the same time the 
whole microscope brought nearer to the circle. 

J3ut, as changes of temperature and other causes are found to 
produce changes in the value of a division of the microscope, and 
it is not expedient to be always changing the adjustment, it is 
usual, after making one very exact adjustment, to let it stand, and 
then determine from time to time the correction of a reading for 
any change of value which may appear. The excess of a circle 
division above a whole number of revolutions is called the error 
of nins, and a proportional part of this excess must be allowed 
on all readings. This error is to be found by measuring several 
divisions in different parts of the circle atnl taking the mean of 
all the results, in order to eliminate the efteet of errors in the 
circle graduations themselves. For example, if a division exceeds 
five revolutions of the screw by -f- 2".2, then for each minute in 
the fraction of a division obtained by the micrometer we must 

2".2 

apply to tlie reading the correction -f -, or — 0".44. The 

error of runs will take the negative sign, and the correction for 
it the positive sign, when a circle division falls short of a whole 
number of revolutions of the screw. 

23. To increase the accuracy of a reading, several microscopes 
are used, having a fixed position relatively to each other, by 
which the fraction of a division in the reading is measured at 
difierent points of the circle and the mean of the different mea- 
sures is taken. Two microscopes are placed so as to read at 
opposite points of the circle, that is, the angular distance of the 
microscopes is 180°, or differs but little fiom 180° ; three micro- 
scopes are placed at 12i; , four at 90°, &c. ; or, in general, what- 
ever the number of microscope, they are placed so as to divide 
the circle int. - cquai portions. The whole degrees and minutes 
are rci- l only at one of the microscopes. In large instruments, 
where the field oi the microscope takes in hut a part of a degree, 
the i'’’mber of degr<M!s and minutes of the nearest circle division 
is read oft hy means of an index outside the microscope, or, 
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indeed, wholly separate from it, the microscope being used 
exclusively to measure the fraction of a division. 

24. The probable error of a reading of one microscope being e, 
that of the mean of m microscopes e^, we have (Appendix, 
Method of Least Squares) 

that is, the probable error of the mean varies inversely as the 
square root of the number of microscopes. For example, if the 

probable error of reading of one microscope is 1", that of the 
1 " 1 " 

mean oftwo will be — - — 0".71; that of four, — = 0",5 ; that of 
y ^ y* 

1 

six, ~ 0".41, &c. ; and the error will decrease but slowly as 

the number of microscopes increases. It would require sixteen 
niicroscopes to reduce the error to 0".25. On this account, the 
advantages of increasing the number of microscopes beyond 
four, except in instruments of the largest class, arc usually 
regarded as outweighed by the greater liability of the apparatus 
to derangement. 

The use of a numbei* of microscopes or verniers is, however, 
not solely to increase the accuracy of reading, but also to elimi- 
nate the errors of the circle itself, as will be seen in the following 
articles. 

ECCENTRICITY OF GRADUATED CIRCLES. 


25. The centre of the alidade is seldom, if ever, even in the 
best iin-trumeiits, exactly coincident with the 
centre of the graduated arc. To investigate 
the effect of such eccentricity, lot C(Fig. 13) 
be the centre of the alidade. O' that of the 
circle ; CA a straight line joining C and the 
centre of one of the reading microscopes; 

O'A' a parallel to CA. When the micro- 
scope reading is at A, the true reading is at 
A'. Let the diameter drawn through C and C" intersect tho 
graduation at E, and h t 0 be tho zero of the graduation, which 
we will suppose is ni:ra bored from 0 towards A. Put 
z - the microscoja reading, 

/ the true reading, 

E=:^EO, 

e = the eccentricity CC*. 
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It is to be assumed that such care has been bestowed upon the 
centring of the instrument that e is very small, and, therefore, 
that the arc AA' — z'—z may be regarded as equal to the per- 
pendicular CP: so that we have, since the angle EC' A' = z' -\-E, 

t! — 2 = c sin (z' -j- E') (9) 

in which e must be expressed in arc. In the factor sin {z' + E) 
we may substitute z for z’ without sensible error. 

When z' E— ±. 90°, we have z' — z = ±. e,: so that e is the 
maximum error of a reading, and this maximum occurs when 
the reading is 90° from E. 

26. Now, let .4 C and A'C'he produced to meet the gradua- 
tion again at the opposite points B and B', and lot the alidade 
carry a second microscope at B. The degrees and minutes may 
bo supposed to be obtained from tlie microscope A, while B is 
used only to give the seconds. Put 

z = the division of the circle under A, 

A and B = the readings of the microscopes, 

/ = the true reading corresponding to A. 

Then the whole reading given by vl is 2 + -4, and by (9) we havo 

y = 2 q- e sin (2 E) 

and the microscope B gives 

180° -f 2 ' = 180° -f 2 -f £ -4- c sin (180° + 2 -f JJ) 
or 

—z B — e sin (2 + J?) 

The mean of the two microscopes is then 

2' = 2 + i (il -f jB) 

Hence the eccentricity is fully eliminated by taking the mean of 
two microscopes 180° apart. In general, an even number of 
microscopes are employed, which are arranged in pairs, so that 
the mean of e.-'ch pair, and, consequently, of the whole, will be 
free from the eccentricity. 

27. The eccentricity may also be eliminated by three micro- 
scopes or \emiers, whose mutual distance is 120°. If 2 + J., 
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120® z -{■ Bf 240° z -j- C are the readings of the three 
microscopes, the true reading corresponding to A will be 

— z A — esm(ji A- E) 

= (120° + 2 + JS?) 

/ = 2 -I- 0— e sin (240° z -{■ E) 

and since, by PI, Trig., we have 

sin (120° 4 - ■? + + sin (240° z -\- E) = — sin (« -f- 

the mean of these three equations is 

y=2 + -t(^ + J5+C) 

Indeed, it will readily be inferred from the discussion in Arts. 
31 and 32 that the eccentricity will be eliminated by taking the 
mean of any number whatever of equidistant microscopes. 


28. To find the eccentrkity . — The two opposite microscopes may 
not be perfectly adjusted at the distance of 180®, and hence we 
shall here put 


180° + <» = the angular distance of the microscope B from A; 

and then, if we put, as before, 

z = the division under the microscope A, 

A and B — the readings of the two microscopes, 

the true readings will be 


^ = z A -f c sin (2 -|- E) 

180° 4 - a + /= 180° 4 - 2 4 - £ 4 e sin (180° 4 - z 4 - E) 



for the second of which we take 


— z E — a — e sin (j 4" 

If, therefore, we put 

B — A =- n 

the difference of the two equations g'ves the equation of condition 

n - i» }- 2 c sin (j 4 E) (11) 

in which a, e, and E arc unknown. Let the values of n he 
obtained from the readinjrs of both microscopes at four equidistant 
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points of the circle, namely, z„ -f 00°, Zg -f 180, ° and Zg -f 270°, 
and denote these values by % n^, «j, respectively; then, by 

putting 

P = ^0+^, 

we have 


«o = » + 2s8inP =« + 2e8inP 

n, — o + 2 c 8in (P + 90°) = o + 2 e co8 P 
Jig = o + 2e sin (P -f- 180°) = o — 2e sin P 
n, = o 2c sin (P -j- 270°) = a — 2e cosP 


whence 


4c sin P = Wg — », 
4e cos P — Mj — Wj 



which determine both c and P, after which we have P= P — Zg. 
The value of a is evidently the mean of the values of n. 


Example. 

The readings of a pair of opposite microscopes of the Repsold 
Meridian Circle of the U. S. Naval Academy were as follows ; 


1 

2 

^ ’ 

B ' 

Values of n 


0° 

+ 4".0 

— 6".7 

«»== - 

10".7 

90 

+ 6 .9 

— 13 .6 

n, = — 

20 .5 

180 

+ 5 .3 

— 16 .5 

71, = — 

21 .8 

270 

— 1 .2 

— 1 .2 

71, = 

0 .0 


From these we obtain 


4e sin P = -|- ll'M 
4c cos P= — 20".5 
P ^ 151° 34' 
e = 5".83 


log 1.0453 
log nl.3118 
log tan P n9.7335 
log 4c 1.3676 


Hence, since 2 ;,= 0°, we have ^—151° 34', and any single 
reading of the microscope A requires the correction for eccen- 
tricity 

+ 5".83 sin (z 4- 151° 34') 


The mean of tb . values of v gives a — — 13".25, an i the angular 
distance f the microscope B from A is 179° 59' 46". 75. 

The same process may be used for any other four equidistant 
points ot' the eirula, and the mean of the various results may be 
taken. 
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29. With throe nearly equidistant microscopes the eceentricitj 
can be found from two complete readings at points 180° apart. 
Let the angular distances of the microscopes B and Cfrom A be 
denoted by ^ and and, z being the division under A, put 
P = 2 + E; then we have, for the true reading at A, 

2' = 2 + -^ + 6 sin P 

z! = z B — ^ e siu{P 120°) 

a' == z + C — r + e sin (P + 240°) 


Subtracting the first equation from the mean of the other two, 
and putting 


we find 


^(5 + C')-4 = n 


” = Mr + /5) + I e sin P 


and subtracting the second from the third, and putting 

KO — P) = d 

we find 


d = ()' — /S) -f J |/3 e cos P 

If we read a second time with the microscope A over the division 
2 + 180°, and obtain the readings A', B\ C\ we shall have 


and since we shall have 180 + P instead of P, we shall obtain 
n' iir + — ie sin P 

d' Kr — — i y''^ c cos JP 

Hence 

c sin P =. I (» — »') 
e cos P = > i/5 (d — d') 

which determine e and V. We find also 

yj 1(P — d + B' — A’) 
r = uc’ -A + c - A’) 

30. In order to dctomii e the eccentricity with greater accu- 
racy, and to eliminate, as far a.' possiole, eiTors in reading and 
accidental errors of gradiintion, the ciirle may be read at a great 
number of equidistant points. Each reading of a pair of oppo- 
jsite verniers or microscopes furnishes an equation of condition 
pf the form (11), and from all these equations tlie most probable 
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value of the eccentricity will be deduced by the method of least 
squares. The comi)utation according to this method is rendered 
extremely simple by the application of some theorems relating 
to periodic functions, which, on account of their utility in this 
and similar investigations, will be hero demonstrated. 


31. Periodic Functions . — The circumference of a circle being 
denoted by 2;r, any commensurable fractional portion of it may bo 

expressed by 2;r X - — — » p and q being whole numbers ; and 

the successive multiples of this fractional portion by m ■ by 

supposing m to take successively the values 0, 1, 2, 3, &c. If 
now we consider only the multiples from ni — 0, to m — q — 1, 
we shall have the following theorems : 


Theorem I. — When p is not a multiple of q, 


S sin m • — 0 


2' cos m • 

but, when p is a multiple of q, 


IT 

2pi: 


^0 


=--0 


I, cos m • — = q 


(13) 

(1^) 

(15) 

(16) 


where the summation sign 2’ is used to denote the sum of all 
the quantities of the given form bcticcen the yiven limits, namely, 
from ni — 0 to ni -- q — 1. 

To prove this, put 


, /- 

cos h y 

if 


1 sin -VI ^ T 


then, by MoiviiE’s formula [PI. Trig. (440)], 


2pT: /- 

m • — + V - 


IpK 


I sin 7/1 . ~ T** 

if ' !? 

Taking the sum of all the expressions of this form from m 0, 
to m - 3 **ve h r e 


2 cos m • -f- |/ 

if 


1 2’ sin m . 


q 


( 17 ) 


But we have again, l..y Moivre\s formula. 


r* = cos 2pir -f- j,/ — 1 sin 2pn 1 
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and, consequently, T® — 1 = 0. The second member of the 
above formula, therefore, becomes zero, unless the denominator 
T — 1 is zero, that is, unless T Now, we can have T — \ only 

when sin = 0 and cos = 1, that is, only when ^ is a mul- 
tiple of q. In all other cases we have, therefore. 


2 cos m • 


+ ]/ — 1 2 ' sin m • = 0 


and, since the real and the imaginary terras must here be sepa- 
rately equal to zero, the first part of our theorem is established. 

When T~\, the second member of (17) becomes but is not 

really indeterminate ; for, going back to the geometric progres- 
sion of which this is the sura, we have 


1 

-y_ 


— T<^ -\- T* + T«-» = q 


and lienee, when p U a multiple of q, we have 

„ 

2 cos m ■ --- -f- F — 1 2 sin m • — q 

q ^ i 


which establishes the second part of tlie theorem. 
Tiikobem II. — When 2p is not a multiple of q, 

2 '| sin m ■ — ^ j - - 1 q 

2I cos 7H • j rzz^iq 

hut, ivhen 2p is a multiple of 7 , 


i(™ ,«.???:)■= 0 


q I 

2P5\’_ 
// f 


h’or we have, for any angle x, 


^nd, therefore, 


h - Icc 2 or 


2’^8in m . ^ j ---- i’ | i — 3 


. , „ 4pjr 
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Kfhich, by Theorem I., gives either (18) or (20). Again 

2^] 

3 

2pn] 


2^1 COS m • j ~ — I sin m . j*J 


= 3 — -(si 

which gives either (19) or (21). 


sm m- 


3 


1 


Theorem III . — For aU integral values of p and q we have, from 
m = 0 to m = q — 1, 


„ . 2pji 2pTt 

2 sm m • cos m • ■■ 
3 3 

for this is the same as the quantity 

ipTC 


( 22 ) 


^ 2 sin m ■ 


= 0 


32. Now, let the circle be read oft' by a pair of opposite micro- 
scopes, A and J3, at any number of equidistant points. The circle 
is thus divided into a number of equal parts, each of which may 
2« 

be denoted by —• If the tirst reading corresponds to the divi- 
sion Zg, the subsequent readings will correspond to 

9 - Ott 27r ^ 

2 ,-}- 2* + 3 - — » &c. to (q — 1)~Y' reading fur- 

nishes an equation of condition of the form (11), giving, therefore, 
the following system, where F — z^ -j- E: 

n, = a -|- 2 e sin P 


Wj—o-f- 2e:8in(p-f 
n,= o-l-2esin(p + 


n 1 = o -h 2 e sin ( P -|- 


i»(. 




) 


which are all included hi the general form 

+ 2cBin(P4-^j 

m being taken from 0 to y — 1. 

Developing the sine in the second member, we have 

, „ . „ 2m7r , „ _ . 2m* 

n = a -f 2 c sin Pcos h 2e cos P sm 

3 3 
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In this form, the three unknown quantities are a, e sin P, and 
e cos P. Tiie final equation in each unknown quantity, according 
to the method of least squares, is to be found by multiplying 
each equation of condition by the coefficient of the unknown 
quantity in that equation, and adding together the products. 
This process gives, by the aid of the tlicorems of the preceding 
article (observing that here p — 1), 

\ 

qe sin P=lin ( 

\ ”“ ? / J (23) 

„ ,./ . 2mn\ \ 

qe cos P — 1 ^ sin — - j I 

These formulae embrace, as a particular case, the solution already 
given in Art. 28 for q = 4. 

Example. 


The following values of « -- P — A were obtained from the 
readings of two opposite microscopes of the meridian circle of 
tlie U. S. 2^'aval Academy: 


11 . 

n 

. 

! 

n 

2 


z 

n 

0° 

1 

— 10".7 

90° 

— 20".5 

180° 

— 21".8 

o 

o 

— 0".0 

10 

11 .6 

100 

20 .7 

190 

18 .3 

, i 280 

1 .3 

20 

12 .8 

110 

21 .0 

200 

16 .4 

290 

2 .4 

30 

14 .7 

120 

21 .2 

210 

11 .8 

300 

4 .5 

40 

16 .3 

130 

22 .8 

220 

7 .8 

310 

5 .1 

.50 

17 .3 

140 

24 .7 

230 

4 .3 1 

320 

7 .4 

60 

18 .5 

150 

23 .4 

240 

1 .9 

330 

9 .4 

70 

18 .1 

160 

22 .5 

250 

— 2 .0 

340 

11 .7 

80 

19 .7 

170 

22 .3 

260 

+ 0 .3 , 

13.50 

11 .6 


We have here q -- BG, and = 10° : so that “ ~ - is successively 

0°, 10°, 20°, &c. AVc find, first, by taking the sum of all the 
values of n, 

86 a r = — 4 V 6'’.2 or :: — 13".23 

and hence the distance of the microscope P fi’om A was 
179° 59' 46".77. 

To find qe sin P, we multiply each n by the cosine of the angle 
to which it belongs, and add the products. In like manner, 
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qt COS P is found by multiplying each n by the sine of the angle 
to which it belongs, and adding the products.* We thus form 
the following table, in which, for brevity, we put ncosz 
and nsin^; for the quantities denoted in our formulae (23) by 

2»nr , . 'Imt: 

«» COS— and N^sin-- 


z 

n 

cos 


n gin 

2 


z 

n 

cos 

2 

n 

sin 

z 

0 “ 



10 " 

.70 

— 0 ' 

’.00 


180 ° 

+ 

21 " 

.80 

+ 

0 ' 

’.00 

10 

— 

11 

.42 

— 2 

.01 


190 

- f - 

18 

.02 

-b 

3 

.18 

20 

— 

12 

.03 

— 4 

.38 


200 

+ 

15 

.41 

+ 

5 

.61 

30 

— 

12 

.73 

— 7 

.35 


210 

+ 

10 

.22 

+ 

5 

.90 

40 

— 

12 

.49 

— 10 

.48 


220 

+ 

5 

.98 

-f 

5 

.01 

50 

— 

11 

.12 

- 13 

.25 


230 

+ 

2 

.70 

-i- 

3 

.29 

60 

— 

9 

.25 

— 16 

.02 


240 

+ 

0 

95 

-1- 

1 

.65 

70 

— 

6 

.19 

— 17 

.•01 


250 

+ 

0 

.68 

+ 

1 

.88 

80 

— 

3 

.42 

— 19 

.40 


200 

— 

0 

.05 

— 

0 

.30 

90 


0 

O 

O 

— 20 

.50 


270 


0 

.00 


0 

.00 

100 

+ 

3 

.59 

— 20 

.39 


280 

— 

0 

.23 

-f 

1 

.28 

110 

+ 

7 

.18 

— 19 

.73 


290 

— 

0 

.82 

+ 

2 

.26 

120 

+ 

10 

.00 

— 18 

.36 


300 

— 

2 

.25 

■I- 

3 

.90 , 

130 

+ 

14 

.06 

— 17 

.47 


310 

— 

3 

.28 

"t- 

3 

.91 

140 

+ 

18 

.92 

— 15 

.88 


320 

— 

5 

.67 

-f 

4 

- . i 
.76 

150 

+ 

20 

.26 

— 11 

.70 


330 

— 

8 

.14 

-t- 

4 

.70 

160 

+ 

21 

.14 

- 7 

.70 


340 

— 

10 

.99 

+ 

4 

.00 

170 

+ 

21 

.96 

- 3 

.87 


350 

— 

11 

.42 

1 

2 

.01 

Sums] 

+ 

28 

.96 

— 225 

.50 



+ 

32 

.97 1 

-f 

53 


3§e sin P 

= 

+ 28".90 -f- 32".97 = 

-f 61 ".93 



loi^ 

1 . 

,7919 

36e cosP 

= ■ 

— 225 .50 -f .53 

. 04 =-- 

— 172 .46 




n2. 

2367 


P n- 1 (50° 1 5' log tan P n9..5.')52 

«=-- 5".09 logSOe 2.2630 


Then, since r,— = 0°, we ha’^e i’— P, and each reading of the 
microscope A requires the coi • o.etion, for I'ccentrieity, 

+ o .09 Bin(;: -+ 1(50° 15') (24) 

* The several produc*>! mb- be tulcm by inspceeun from a traverse table, by enter- 
ing the table with the an"lo z as a “ bearing ’ and with n as a “distance,” and taking 
out the corresponding “ditference of latitude” and “departure,” which wili be. 
reapeotively, the products required in forming ye sin P and qe cos P, 
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ELLIPTICITY OP THE PIVOT OF THE ALIDADE. 

33. If the pivot of the alidade is the horizontal axis of a 
vertical circle, as in the case of some meridian circles, or if, as 
in other cases, the alidade is fixed to a pier while the pivot of 
the horizontal axis of the circle revolves in a V, then any defect 
in the pivot, which renders a section at right angles to its axis 
other than a circle, will cause the centre of the alidade to vary 
its distance from the centre of the graduated circle during a 
revolution of the instrument. If the section of the pivot is any 
regular figure, the variations in the readings of a single micro- 
scope may bo regarded as a function of the division (z) which is 
under the micro 8 coi) 0 , and the correction of this reading may be 
denoted by f{z). The correction of the reading of the opposite 
inici'oscope must l)e — <p (*). In order to investigate the fonn of 
the pivot without involving the errors of eccentricity or of gradua- 
tion, let us denote the correction of the division ^ for both those 
errors hy the division 180° -f z, which is under 

the opposite miorosc(*po, by -f z). Then, A and B being 

the readings of the microscopes, and 180° -f a their constant 
distance from each other, we have 

.,'.-,. + ,1 + .Kr) 

• z -j- B — o — V (-) -f- 4 (180° z) 

whence 

0 ..r... B - A - a - 2 9' (-) - 4 (-) -I- (180° + ') 

Xow, let the division 180° -f z he brought under the microscope 
and let A' and II' be the inicroscoije readings; then avc have 
the true reading z" by the equations 

180° -f c A’ t- V(180° + z) -1 4 (180° + z) 
z" == 180 -f j H- B'—a~ ^r(180° -j- 5) -f + (~) 

whence 

0 = 5' — A' — a — 2 V"C180° -h 2) + 4 (2) —4(180° -V 2) 
therefore, if we put 

j(7? _ A J5' - A') n' 

wo have 

n' = a -b (2) -h f (180° -f 2) (2ii) 

the errors of eccentricity and of graduation being wholly elimi- 
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natcd. The form of the function tp is yet to bo determined; 
since, however, it necessarily returns to the same value after one 
complete revolution, we may assume for it a general periodic 
series, namely : 

y. (z)=f ' sin (s -f- F') 4- /" sin (22 F") + /"' sin (32 -f F'") -f- &c. 

in which/', F",/"', F'", &c. are constants. Hence also 

y (180® 4- 2) = — /' sin (24- jF’')+/"8™ (224-^’")—/" sin (32+J?’'")4- &c. 
and 

(“) + f (180® 4- 0) = 2/" sin (2z-\-F") + 2/'^ sin (4 2 + i^‘») + &c. (26 ) 

The combination of two readings 180° apart gives, therefore, 
the equation of condition 

7i'=a + 2/" sin (22+ F") + 2/*'' sin (42+ F*’’) + &c. (27) 

If we have read the circle at equidistant points, so that the 
number of such equations is q, then the values of z are success- 
ively 0, general form of the equation 

of condition is 





(28) 


m being taken from 0 to 7 — 1. If we treat these equations by 
the method of least squares, we shall readily find, by the aid of 
the theorems of Art. 31, 




7/" sin F"=:ri'|n'„cosm~j 
qf" cos F" • Y ) 

q /” cot, F" = sin ~ j 
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Example. 

To investigate the form of the alidade pivot of the meridian 
circle, in the example of Art. 32, the readings there given are 
combined as follows : 


z 

B — A 

A* 

n' 

Z 

B A 

B' — A' 

n' 

0° 

— 10".7 

— 2r'.8 

— 16".25 

90° 

— 20".5 

— 0".0 

— 10".25 

10 

11 .6 

18 .3 

14 .95 

100 

20 .7 

1 .3 

11 .00 

20 

12 .8 

16 .4 

14 .60 

110 

21 .0 

2 .4 

11 .70 

30 

14 .7 

11 .8 

13 .25 

120 

21 .2 

4 .5 

12 .85 

40 

16 .3 

7 .8 

12 .05 

130 

22 .8 

5 .1 

13 .95 

50 

17 .3 

4 .3 

10 .80 

140 

24 .7 

7 .4 

10 .05 

60 

18 .5 

1 .9 

10 .20 

150 

23 .4 

9 .4 

16 .40 1 

70 

18 .1 

— 2 .0 

10 .05 

160 

22 .5 

11 .7 

17 .10 i 

80 

19 .7 

+ 0 .3 

9 .70 

170 

22 .3 

11 .6 

10 .95 i 


Since here q — 18, the sum of the values of n' gives 


18 a = — 238".10 a = — 13".23 

Then, with the aid of a traverse table, we ftr.d the values of 
n' cos 2s and n' sin 2s, as below : 


Z 

7l' COS 2 2 

n'sin 22 


n'cos 22 

n'sin 22 

0° 

— 16".25 

— 0".00 

90° 

+ 10".25 

+ 0".00 

10 

— 14 .05 

— 5 .12 

100 

+ 10 .34 

+ 3 .76 

20 

— 11 .18 

— 9 .38 

110 

-j- 8 .96 

+ 7 .52 

30 

— 6 .63 

— 11 .48 

120 

+ 6 .43 

-1-11 .13 

40 

— 2 .09 

— 11 .87 

130 

j 

+ 2 .42 

-1- 13 .74 

50 

+ 1 .88 

- 10 .64 

j 140 

— 2 .79 

-f- 15 .81 

60 

+ 5 .10 

— 8 .83 

150 

— 8 .20 

+ 14 .20 

70 

•+ 7 .70 

— 0 .46 

100 

— 13 .10 

10 .99 

80 

+ 9 .12 

~ 3 .32 

170 

— 15 .93 j 

+ 5 .80 

Sums 

— 26 .40 

— 67 .10 


- 1 .62 

1 -f 82 .95 


18/"8in = — 28".02 

18/"cos7?’"= + 15.85 
F" — 299° 30' 

/"= l".7a 

Voi. II._4 


log nl. 4475 
log 1.2000 
log tan F'* wO.2475 
log 18/" 1.5078 
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In the same manner, we find, from the sums of the products 
n' cos 4? and n' sin 4z, 


18 /'"sin F‘''= 4- 0'M5 
18 + 2".00 
F"' = 4° 17' 

/'"= O'Ml 

Hence we have 

f(2)+p(180°+2)=3".58sin(2s+299°30')+0".22sin(4«+4‘>17') (30) 

The term in 4z is so small that we may suppose that it proceeds 
from the accidental errora of reading, and irregularities of the 
pivot, and we may, therefore, disregard it, as well as the subse- 
quent terms in t5^, &e. 

Bessbi. has shown* that if the section of a pivot which rests in 
aV is an ellipse, the centre of this ellipse will, as the instrument 
revolves, move in the arc of a circle the centre of which is the 
angular point of the V f ; that during a complete I’cvolution the 
centre of the ellipse describes this arc four times, — twice forwards 
and twice backwards; and that the effect of tin’s motion upon 
the reading of a single microscope is expressed by a term de- 
pending upon '2z. 

Hence, the last term of (30) being neglected, the remaining 
term maybe regarded as the ctfcct of ellipticity of the pivot, and, 
since we must then have (p{z) • f (180° -{-z ), it follows that 

a (z) = 1".79 sin (2z + 299° 30') (31) 

Upon the hypothesis that the pivot is elliptical, the observed 
values of n' should satisfy the equation (27), which in the 
present case becomes 

»'= — 13".23 + 3".58 sin (22 + 299° 30') 

at least within the errors of reading. To show that this 
hypothesis explains the i)i)servations in the present case suffi- 
ciently well, the following compariaon is made, in which the 
value of ra' computed bv f'l- pr .< eding formula is denoted by 
C, the observed valr;*, by (), dm residual error, or 0 — C, by v. 


* Astranomiiche Beohacht^ngen. auf der Stc a‘»varte in Konignbergy Voi. I. p. zii. 
(• Provided th^ angle of th V in ninrry Ugreo. 
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9 

0 

c 

V 

vv 

9 

o 

c 

V 

vv 

0® 

— 16".25 

— 16". 36 

4- O'MO 

0.0100 

90® 

— 10".25 

— 10". 11 

— 0".14 

0.0196 

10 

14 .95 

15 .65 

+ 0 .60 

.3600 

100 

11 .00 

10 .91 

-~0 .09 

.0081 

20 

14 .60 

14 .48 

-0 .12 

.0144 

no 

11 .70 

11 .98 

+ 0 .28 

.0784 

30 

13 .25 

13 .26 

+ 0 .01 

.0001 

il20 

12 .85 

13 .20 

+ 0 .35 

.1225 

40 

12 .05 

12 .03 

-0 .02 

.0004 

■130 

13 .95 

14 .43 

-^-0 .48 

.2304 

60 

10 .80 

10 .95 

+ 0 .15 

.0225 

|l40 

16 .05 

15 .51 

— 0 .54 

.2916 

60 

10 .20 

10 .15 

-0 .05 

.0025 

;i50 

16 .40 

16 .31 

— 0 .09 

.0081 

70 

10 .05, 

9 .71 

— 0 .34 

.1156 

•160 

17 .10 

16 .75 

— 0 .35 

.1225 

80 

9 .70 

9 .70 

0 .00 

.0000 

■170 

16 .95 

16 .76 

— 0 .19 

.0361 ! 


If wc denote tlie nieun error of a single observed value of m! 
by e, we have (Appendix, Method of Least Squares), q being the 
number of observations, 


e 


\ _ ; 1.4428 


0".29 


and this quantity also expresses the mean error of a single 
reading of one microscope of this instrument. This mean error 
of a reading was also found by comparing a number of successive 
readings of the .same microscope on the same division, which 
gave 0".36 : so that tlie agreement of tlie above coinj^uted and 
obseiwed values of n' is even closer than is necessary to sustain 
the hypothesis of an elliptical form of the pivot. It is also evi- 
dent that the addition of the term 0”.22 sin(42 + 4° IT') of (30) 
would but slightly reduce the mean error of n'. 


34. The error introduced by the cllipticity of the pivot, like 
that produced liy the eccentricity of the circle, is fully eliminated 
by taking the mean of the readings of a pair of opposite micro- 
scopes. If, however, the arm.s of the alidade, carrying the 
microscopes, do not preserve a constant inclination to the horizon 
during a revolution of the instrument, the readings of both 
microscopes will be increased or diminished by the W'hole 
amount of the change of inclination, and, consequently, their 
mean will involve the same error. A level placed on the alidade 
is usually employed to deter nine these changes of inclination, 
and the readings are hnully correct' d according to its indications. 


•ERRORS OF GUADUATIOX. 

36. Errors of graduation of a «livided circle may be either 
regidar or accidental. 
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The regular or periodic errors are those which recur at regular 
iutervals according to some law, and which may, therefore, 
be expressed as functions of the reading itself. Even the error 
of eccentricity, above considered, may be treated as such a 
periodic error of graduation, since its efiect upon the reading 
{z) is the same as if the graduation everywhere required the 
correction e sin {2: + E). The sum of all the corrections for such 
periodic errors, regarded as a function of the reading («), and 
denoted by a// (z), must have the general form 

4 (’) = u' sin {z -1- U') -f- «"8in (2 ^ -j- u'" si n (3 2f 4- U’") + &c. ( 32 ) 

in which TJ', u", U", &c. are constants. The shorter the 
period of any error, the higher is the multiple of z in the term 
representing it. 

Now, let the circle be read by q microscopes at q equidistant 
points, namely, at all the points expressed by 

2jr 

= 2 + m • — 

m q 

m being taken successively 0 , 1 , 2 , 3 (q — 1 ), and z being 

the reading of the first microscope ; then we shall have, for the 
correction of any one of these microscopes, the general expression 

4 ( 2 r_^) = M'8in ^ j-|-M"sin|2.2'-|- + 


The discussion of this series will be abridged if we express it 
under the following general form : 


* (O = + m . -J- I 


in which p is successively 1 , 2 , 3 , &c., and denotes the sum 
of all the terms thus found. Developing the sine, this gives 

4 M‘'’sin (pz-j- H''’) COB m ■ cos (pz + sin m • 

The mean of the q microscopes will, therefore, require the cor- 
rection 


7.^ +(0— 

«(!» sin {pz -)- 17 ''>) • I’” * ~ *co8 m . ^^1 

? maaO J 

2 J 

+ 5 ^. 

1 cos (/»« -f • 1' ’ *Bin m • 


L m.O 2 J 
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But we have (Art. 81), from m=0 to m — q — 1^ Ssvn.m-^~~Q 
in all cases ; and also 2’ cos m • = 0, except when p is a mul- 

tiple of 5, or p = rq, in which case this latter sum is equal to q. 
Hence all the terms of the above expression which do not vanish 
arc expressed bj the formula 

\ (O = sin (rqz -f ?/<'«>) (33) 

r being successively the integera 1, 2, 3 ; whence the fol- 

lowing important theorem: The terms of the periodic series not 
eliminated by taking the mean of q equidistant microscopes are those 
only which involve the multiples of qz. 

Thus, the mean of two microscopes requires a correction of 
the form 

u" sin (22 -f- 17") -|- sin (42 -(- 17'’) -j- &c. ; 

the mean of three microscopes, the correction 

u'" sin (32 -|- IT") -f «’* sin (62 -f- 17*') -f- &c. j 

the mean of four microscopes, the correction 

sin (42 -j- 17'’) + M’'"8in(82-|- 17’"') -|- &c. 

&c. &c. 

36. The values of the terms of the periodic series which are 
eliminated by means of a number of microscopes may be found 
from the readings of these microscopes themselves. Thus, for 
two microscopes, the readings of which at the divisions z and 
z + 180° are A and B, and whoso angular distance is 180° -J- a, 
wo have 

z' = z -f- A 't~ 4 (^) “H y (^) 

z' — Z-\-B — a-f4(2-l- 180°) — f ( 2 ) 

in which q> (z) is the correction for the form of the pivot (Art. 33). 
Hence, putting B — A = n, we have 

« = “ 4" 4 (~) — 4 (2 + 130°) -{• 2 f ( 2 ) 

But we have 

4 (2) = «' sin (2 -f- 17') + u" sin (2z -j- 17") + «"'8in (82 + 17'") -|- &c. 
and hence, substituting z + 180° foR z, 

4(2+180°)= — sin (2 + 17')+m" sin (2 2 + U")—u"' 8in(3 2 + 17"')+&c. 
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For y (z) we have already found the form /"sin {2z + F"), and 
therefore the value of n becomes 

n=tt4-2 M' 8 in( 2 + /"sin (2 z 4-F")+2 u'" sin (3 z-\- &c. (34) 

The readings being made for successive values of 2 expressed 
generally by 

z^=m — 

“ q 

we have q equations of condition of the form 

= o-|- 2u'Bm U') 2/"8in (rn,‘^-\-F") + &c. (35) 

ni being taken equal to 0, 1, 2, 3 .... 7 — 1, successively. The 
solution of these equations by the method of least squares gives 


qa = 


gw' sin 77' = r| 

f 2;r^ 

^ “ j j 

= 2(n„cos 2 j 

gw' cos U' = - | 

I . 27:1 

n sm m • — 

i “ q i 

= 2(n^sin 2j 

qf" sin F" = 2'| 

^ 47:1 

n cos m . — 

( - q 1 

= 2(n„C08 22j 

qf" cos F" = 2’j 

^ . 47:1 

n sin m- — 

( " q 1 

= 2(«^8in22j 

gw'" sin 77'"= Jj 

1 1 
n cos m . — 

i ” q 1 

= 2 (n^cos 32^) 

gw'" cos 77'"= 2| 

1 • 

n sin m — 

1 Q i 

= 2(n„8in32j 

&c. 

&c. 

Example. 

&. 


The values of n given on page 45 for thirty-six readings of the 
Meridian Circle of the Naval Academy give, by the preceding 
formulae, a = ~ 13". 23 and 

U' = 160“ 15', F" — 299“ ::0', U"' = 68° 19' 

u'= 5".09, f"= 1".79, m'"= 0".69 

The difference of die readings ot the two microscopes A and B 
of this circle is therefore represented by the formula 

n = — 13".2.3 I- lO".!? ..in (2 -f 100° l.V) -j- 3".58 sin (22 -f 299° 30') 

-fl".38 sin (32-1- 68° 19') 
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of which the terms in z and 22 of course agree with those before 
found for the eccentricity and for the ellipticity of the pivot of 
the alidade. 

If now we compute the values of n by this formula for every 
10 °, we shall find that they agree with the observed values given 
on page 45 within quantities which in almost every instance 
are loss than 1 ". From this agreement we may presume that 
this circle is very accurately graduated throughout. 

37. In a similar manner, the terms of the periodic series which 
do not involve the multiples of 42 can be found from the read- 
ings of four microscopes. If A, C, B, D arc these readings at 
the divisions 2 , 2 -f 90°, 2 4 - 180°, z -f 270° respectively, and if 
180° + a is the distance of the microscope B from A, while 
180° + is that of I) from C, then the mean of the readings of 
A and B gives 

s' = 2 -j- J (-4 -|- S') — } a -|- 1 [4 (^) 4 4 (~ 4 180°)] 

— 24 h{A 4 4 + + 

and, consequently (exchanging 2 for 2 4 90°), the mean of the 
readings of C and D gives 

s' == 2 4 i ((7 4 J>) — It- — m" sin (2s 4 C7") 4 m*' sin (4s 4 ?7'-) — &e. 
Taking the difference of these equations, and putting 

n = KC^4 0)-K^l4-B) 

/s = Kr — “) 

we have the equation of condition 

n = /9 4 2 m" si n (2 s 4 XJ"') 4 2 m'* sin (6 s 4 U") 4 &c. (36) 

and from the q equations of this fornt we derive /S, m", Z7", &c. 
by the process already employed. 

The terms in 2 and 3z may bo found from either pair of micro- 
scopes as in the prcc<;ding article. 

38. The accidental errors of i^’aduation are those which follow 
no regular law, and may with e(|'ial probability occur at any 
given division with either the positive or the negative sign. An 
error of this kind in any division is to be regarded as i)ecnliar to 
that division, and, therefore, as having no analytical connection 
with other errors of the same kind. The use of a number of 
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microscopes tends to reduce the effect of such errors, without 
entirely eliminating them ; for (as in Art. 24) if e is the probable 
accidental error of a division, the probable accidental error in 

g 

the mean of m microscopes will be 

The general character of the graduation, as to its freedom 
from accidental errors, may be judged of by comparing the 
values of the n of the pi’eceding articles, computed from the 
terms of the periodic series, with their observed values. The 
differences will be composed of both errors of reading and acci- 
dental errors, which may be separated by employing an inde- 
pendent determination of the probable error of reading. Thus, 
if we have n — B — A, and have found the probable error of an 
observed value of n to bo e, and then, if we put 

e, — the probable error of a single i*eading, 
e, = “ “ “ division, 

the probable error of either A or B will bo and that 

of 5 — A will be i/2 4- e/), whence 

2(e/+ V) 

which will determine wdien e and e, have been found. 

39. The accidental error of any division of the circle may be 
directly found by means of an additional microseoijo which can 
be set and securely clamped at any given distance from the 
regular or fixed microscopes. Lot us denote this movable 
microscope by M, and let it be proposed to determine the error 
of the division Bring the division 0° under the microscope 
Af and clamp the movable microscope M over the division z. 
Let the true angular distance of M from A (which is as yet 
unknown) be denoted by z + ft, and let the readings of the two 
microscopes, referred to the divisions 0 and z respectively, be 
called A and M, then, z denoting the nominal value and z' the 
true value of the arc from 0 to z, we shall have 

z 11 —z ^ -U M — A 

and the correction o the graduation z will be 

z'—z ~ /i - - (M - A) 

or rather, since every division (and, therefore, 0® included) may 
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be regarded as in error, this will be the difference of the correc- 
tions of the graduations 0 and z, and we may write 

9(/) — f (0) = /i — (^M — A) (37) 

in which <p (z) denotes the total correction of a division for both 
periodic and accidental errors. The periodic errors being known 
from previous investigation, the accidental error may be separated. 

Now, to find the constant distance /i, we resort to the well 
known method of repetition. First, bring any arbitrarily selected 
division Z under the microscope A, then Z z will he under 
M; let the readings of the two microscopes be A' and M' re- 
spectively. Then bring the division Z z under A, and, con- 
sequently, the division Z -t- 2z under M, and let the readings be 
A" and M". In this way, let m repetitions be made, the micro- 
scope A being successively j)laeed upon the divisions Z, Z -A z, 

i/ + 22, Z A (w. — 1) z, and M successively upon Z -|- z, 

Z A ^z, Z A 32, Z A nz; then we have, as in (37), 

<p{Z A’^z)~<piZ A — — A’) 

•ptZ A 32 ) — + 22 ) {M"' — A'") 

+ mz ) — ^(^ -f (m — 1) 2 ) = — (Jlf — .4*"') 

The mean of all these equations is 

.1 y{ZAmz)-<p{Z)-] ^(M-A) 

If the number fn is large, the with part of the difference of the 
accidental errors of the extreme divisions Z and Z + mz may bo 
regarded as evanescent, and then, if we regard the first member 
as composed only of the periodic errors already found, we shall 
have 

M i ^ (.3f - ^) + ^ [+ ( + »i2) - + {Z)\ (38) 

where the function denotes a periodic error, as in Art 35. If 
this process be repeated a number of times, each time commencing 
at a different division, the mean of all the values of p may be 
regarded as entirely free from the effect of the accidental errors 
of the first and last divisions. Tlius, p being found, the correc- 
tion of the division ( 2 ) becomes known by (37).^ 

If 2 is an aliquot part of the circumference = we shall have 
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jo (Z + WJ. 2 ') = (p [Z), since we have returned to the same divisiou t 
and the value of n is then rigorously 

m ^ ' 

o 

Thus, the fixed microscopes themselves, whose distance is — . 

may be at once employed in this manner (without an additional 
microscope) to determine the errors of the divisions whose 

mutual distance is — • If then we have four fixed microscopes 

and one movable one M placed at the distance z from A, we shall 
be able to find : Ist, the errors of the four cardinal divisions 0°, 
90°, 180°, and 270°, by the fixed microscopes; 2d, the errors of 
the divisions z, 00° + ^, 180° + z, 270° + z, by placing the micro- 
scope tI successively upon 0°, 90°, 180°, and 270°, and reading Jlf;, 
3d, the errors of the divisions 90° — z, 180° — z, 270° — z, and 
300° — z, by placing successively upon 90°, 180°, 270°, and 
360°, and reading A. -Thus, after the errors of the four cardinal 
divisions arc known, the operation just described gives the errors 
of eight divisions. A second operation with the microscope M 
at the distance 2 ', from A gives in like manner the errors of eight 
more divisions, ± 2 „ 90° ±: 2,, 180° ■± 2 „ 270° ± z,; and, more- 
over, the errors of the divisions ± z ± z,, 90° ± z ± Zj, 180° dt z 
± Zj, 270° ± z ± Zj, by placing the microscope A over ± z, 
90° ± z, &c. successively while M is over zL z -|- z„ 90° i z + Zj, 
&c., or placing Af over rb z, 90° it z, &c. 8ncce.ssively while A is 
over ± z — Zj, 90° ± z — z„ &c. By judiciously combining all 
the observations of this kind, the corrections of each degree of 
the circle may bo found. 

In order to eliminate the effect of changes in the angular 
distance of the fixed and movable micjroscopes occurring during 
the observations and produced chiefly l)y changes of temptjrature, 
it is proper to repeat each series of observations at a given dis- 
tance z backwards, comimmcing this repetition by placing the 
movable microscope M over the last -.livision Z -\- mz and the 
fixed one A over Z {m - l)z, and so returning to the first 
assumed division Z. Also \ '.j . reatlmgs on the eight divisions to 
be determined shoul ’ be made several times, say, once before 
the first or forward repetition series, again, between the two 
repetition scries, and finally, .after ^he second or backward vot^o- 
tition series. Thus, the whole operation will embrace 
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1st. Observations on the eight divisions, 

2d. Repetition series /ormrds, 

3d. Observations on the eight divisions, 

4th. Repetition series backwards, 

5th. Observations on the eight divisions. 

By this symmetrical arrangement, tlie mean of the three deter- 
minations of the errors of the eight divisions corresponds to the 
mean state of the apparatus as found from the mean of the two 
repetition scries.* 


THE FILAR MICROMETER. 

40. For the measurement of small angles, not greater than 
the angular breadth of the field of tlic telescope, graduated cir- 
cles may be wholly dispensed with, and a micrometer attached 
to the eye end of the telescope may be substituted with great 
advantage both in I’cspcct of accuracy and facility of manipula- 
tion. Indeed, for many purposes to which the micrometer is 
adapted, divided circles are entirely out of the question; for 
example, the measurement of the angular distance between the 
two components of a double stsir. 

Micrometorr, however, are very frequently used in combina- 
tion with graduated circles ; as in the meridian circle. 

41. The filar micrometer is the same in principle as the micro- 
meter employed in the reading microscope (Art. 21), only more 
elaborate and complete when intended to be used at the focus 
of a large telescope. It is variously constructed, according to 
the instrument with which it is to bo connected. A very com- 
mon form which invcjlves the essential features of all the others 
is sketched in Plate II. Fig. 3, where the outside plate and the 
eye piece are removed and the field of view exhibited. The 
plate aa is permanently attached to the eye end of the telescope 
tube at I’ight angles to the o])tical axis. The plate hh, canying 
the thread mm, slides upon aa, and is moved by the screw B. 
The plate ce, carrying the thread nn, slides upon hh, and is 
moved by the screw C. The threads are at right angles to the 

* This process, 'which is due to Bessrt., will be found more fully discussed in the 
Konigsherg Ohitervatiofis^ Vol. VIT., and in the A^fron, Nach.^ Nos. 481 and 482. See 
also C. A. F. Peters, Untersuchung der Theihmg^fddpr des Ertehchen Vertkalkrems 
df'.r Pulkowaer Sternwarte (St. Petersburg, 1848) ; and Ha.nsen in the Asfron, Nach., 
No. 338. 
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direction of the motion produced by the screws. Their dis- 
tance apart is changed only by the screw (7, which carries a large 
graduated head, by means of which this distance is measured. 
The screw B merely shifts the whole apparatus bb, so that the 
threads may be carried to any part of the field of view. A 
notched scale in the field of view, the notches of which are at 
the same distance apart as the threads of the screw C, is at- 
tached either to the plate bb, or to the plate cc (in the figure, to 
the latter) ; in either case the number of notches between the 
threads indicates the whole number of revolutions of the screw 
by which the threads are separated, while the graduated head 
of G indicates the fraction of a revolution. Finally, at least 
one thread is stretched across the middle of the field at right 
angles to the micrometer threads: sometimes three or more 
equidistant and parallel threads ; these are usually attached to’ 
the plate bb. In micrometer measures the thread mm usually 
remains fixed while nn moves : the former is therefore usually 
called the fixed thread, and the latter the movable thread. The 
threads at right angles to these are called transverse threads; 
sometimes transit threads. 

That portion of the telescope to which the micrometer is im- 
mediately attached is a tube w’hich both slides and revolves 
within the main tube of the telescope, so that (by sliding) the 
plane of the threads may be accui'ately placed in the focus of 
the object glass, and (by revolving) the threads may be made to 
take any required direction. 

To measure directly the angular distance between two objects 
whose images are seen in the field, we have first to revolve the . 
whole micrometer until the middle transverse thread passes 
through the two objects ; then, binnging the fixed thread upon 
one of the objects and the movable thread upon the other, the 
distance is at once obtained in revolutions and parts of a revolu- 
tion of the micrometer screw. This measure is then to be re- 
duced to seconds of arc, for which purpose the angular value 
of a revolution of the screw must be known. 

42. To find, the angular value of a revolution of the micrometer 
screw. — This value evi^ ently depends not only upon the distance 
of the threads of the screw, but also u|)on the focal length of 
the telescope, since the greater the focal length, the larger will 
be the image of any given object. 
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A FIRST METHOD of finding tlic valuo of the screw is, there- 
fore, to nicasnro the focal length, F, of the object glass, and the 
distance, m, between the threads of the screw (which is done bji 
counting the number of threads to an inch) ; then, if It denotes 
the angular value of a revolution, we have 

tan iTZ = — or R = — — (39) 

as is evident from Fig. 2, p. 13, where we may suppose (U, at 
the focus of the lens AB, to bo the space through which the 
micrometer thread is moved by a revolution of the screw, and 
the angular breadth of the object DTj, of which dl is the image, 
to be DCL — ICd, and Cm — F, dl m. 

43. SF.COND Method. — Measure with the micrometer any pre- 
viously known angle A, and let M be the number of revolutions 
of the screw in the measure ; then, assuming that the middle 
point of A is observed in the middle of the field, 

tan B = — — or, nearly, R = — (40) 

if > M ^ ^ 

The sun’s apparent horizontal diameter (see Vol. I. Art. 134) 
may be used for the angle A, if the field is sufiiciently large to 
embrace the whole imago of the sun, whicVi, however, is the 
case only with small instruments, or with low magnifying powers. 

The constellation of the Pleiades furnishes pail’s of stars at 
various distances, suited to instruments of various capacities: 
and Bessel determined their distances with very great accuracy 
with a view to this as well as other applications.* 

The angle A in (40) is the apparent angular distance measured, 
so that, when two stars are crnploi'ed, their apparent distance 
must be computed by subtracting the correction for refraction, 
for which sec Chapter X. 

44. Third Method. — Point the telescope at a star, .md let the 
micrometer he revolved so that the transverse thread will coin- 
cide with the apparent path of the star in its diurnal movement, 
and the fixed micrometer thread will represent a declination 
circle. Place the movable thread at any number M of revolutions 


* Bessel’s A^tronomUche Untersuchunffen, Vol. I. p. 209. 
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from tlie fixed thread, and note the times of transit of the star 
over those tiireads by the sidereal clock, the telescope remaining 
fixed during the whole observation. Denote the sidereal in- 
terval between these times by /, the declination of the star by 
S, the true angular interval of the threads by i; then (as will be 
proved in the theory of the transit instrument) we shall find i by 
the fonnula 

sin i = sin I cos if (41) 

or, when the star is not within 10° of the pole, 


i — I cos S 


(41*) 


after which the value of a revolution of the screw in seconds of 
arc is found by the formula 


15 i 15 7 cos 

M ~ Jl 


(42) 


For extreme precision, the correction for refraction should bo 
applied to i; but if the observations arc made near the meridian 
the correction will rarely be appreciable. 

We may in this process dispense with the use of the fixed 
thread by setting the movable thread successively at different 
points in the field, and noting the times of transit of the star 
over it together with the number of revolutions of the screw 
between the successive positions. In this way the regularity of 
the screw may be tested throughout its whole length. If the 
star is very near the pole, each observation should be compared 
w'ith that made near the middle of the field, an<l the true inter- 
vals computed by the formula sin i = sin I cos d. 

This method is applicable in all cases where the micrometer 
can be revolved so as to place the fixed and movable threads in 
the direction of a declination circle. If the telescope is equa- 
torially mounted, this can bo done in all positions of the instru- 
ment, and the star maybe in any part of the heavens; but a 
slow moving star near the meridian is to he preferred, if we 
wish to avoid the corvectiou for refraction. 

The times of transit are supjiosed to be observed by a sidereal 
clock, the rate of which if it is largo slmiild be allowed for. If 
the time is noted by a mean time clock, the mean intervals are 
to be converted into sidereal intervals (Vol. I. Art. 49). 
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45. K the micrometer is attached to an instrnraent designed 
only for the measurement of zenith distances, or diftereiices of 
zenith distance (as in the case of the Zenith Telescope), the 
movable threads being always perpendicular to a vertical circle, 
we can still employ this method of transits, by obsei'ving the 
pole star, or any star near the pole, at the time of its greatest 
elongation. At this time the vertical circle of the star is tangent 
to its diurnal circle, and, consequently, the micrometer thread 
will coincide in direction with this declination circle, as required 
in the preceding method. If the instrument is not moved in 
azimuth during the star’s transit through the Held, the formula 
for computing the inteiwal i from the sidereal interval I is still, 
as in the transit instrument, sini -- sin/ cosfl; but it must be 
observed that this formula here applies strictly only to the case 
where the thread is at one time at the point of greatest elonga- 
tion, and therefore each observation should bo compared with 
that taken nearest the computed time of elongation. To find 
this time, we first find the hour angle t of the star by the for- 
mula (Vol. I. Art. 18) 


cos t -- oot d tan f 

in which f is the latitude of the place of observation; and 
then, a being the star’s right ascension, wo have 

Sid. T. of gr. elongation = o ± t 

the lower sign for the eastern elongation. 

If the instrument is slowly moved in azimuth as the star 
crosses the field, so as to make (iuch observation of a transit in 
the middle of th«f field, the vertical distances between the differ- 
ent positions of the movable thread ai’c, rigorously, differences 
of zenith distance, and the formula for the transit instrument is 
no longer strictly applicable. I shall show, however, that it is 
practically sufliciently exact. Let the zenith distance, hour 
angle, and azimuth of the star at the elongation be denoted by 
tfl, and Aq respectively; those f‘>r any observation by z, t, A; 
and let A, and A be reckoned from the elevated pole. At the 
time of the observatum, the star, the zenith, and the pole fonn 
an oblique spherical triangle, and we have the general relations 

cos S cos t — cos ^ cos z — sin f sin z coaA 
cos d sin t =- sin z sin A 
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At the eloiigatiou the triangle becomes right angled at the star, 
and we have 

cos t, = cos sin 
. ^ sins. cos cos A 

Bin t. = 2 = ^ 2 

" cos f sm <p 

From those we deduce 

cos S sin cos t = sin 2 ^ cos z — cos z„ sin z cos cos A 
cos S cos tjSin t — cos 2 , sin 2 sin yl^sin A 

the dift’ereuce of which gives 

cos d sin (t — to) = — 8*" ^0 ~ + ^ (A^ — A) 

= sin (2 — 2 ^) — 2 cos 2 „ sin z sin’ J (Ag — A) 

• 

where, if we neglect the last term and denote t — by /, and 
z — Zg by i, wo have the formula for the transit instrument. To 
obtain an expression for this last term, we take the relations 

sin 2 cosyl = cos y sin 5 — sin y> cos <5 cost 
sin 2 sin yl = cos 3 sin t 

and combine them with 

cos Ag — sin 8 sin tg 

cos 8 sin cost. 

sin A= = — . — 

. ® cos ^ sin f 

whence 

sin 2 sin (Ag — yl) = sin 3 cos 8 — sin cos 8 cos (t — tg) 

= sin 28 sin’ i (t — 1„) 

Thus 8ia(Ao — A) is very nearly pi’oportional to the square of 
sin J (t — tp), and is, consequently, so small that w^e may put 
sin J (yip — A) — ^ sin (yip yl) in the last term of the above for- 
mula. We may also in so small a term put 2 p for 2 . Making these 
substitutions, and writing I and i for t — tp and z — 2p, we find 

sin i = sin I icj 8 A- j cot 2 p sin’ 2 8 sin* } I (43) 

Since not only sin )) T is a small quantity, but also sin 2d, it is 
evident that the last term will be inappreciable in all practical 
cases. Thus, for the pole star, d •= 88° 80' and I — 30" = 7° 30', 
this term is only 0".0052cot2p. 
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!For either method of observation, therefore, we can regard 
the formula sin i — sin I cos d as entirely rigorous. 

But in either method wo must coi’rect the computed interval i 
for refraction. This computed interval is the ditferenco of the 
true zenith distances at the two instants of transit, and the 
micrometer interval M represents the ditterence of the apparent 
zenith distances at those instants ; hence, if r and Vq are the re- 
fractions for the zenith distances z and z„, we shall have 


If we put 


I— (r — rj __ z-z,- (r - r „) 
M M 


the difference of refraction for 1' of zenith distance. 


we shall have 
or, very nearly, 
and, consequently, 


r — r„ = (s — ^,)Ar 
r — r„ — MR Ar 

M 


(44) 


The value of Ar may be taken from the refraction tiiblc for the 
zeuith distance at the elongation, which will be found by the 
formula 


An example of this method will be given in the chapter on 
the Zenith Telescope. 


46. Fourth Method. — The angular distance of two threads in 
the focus of a tetescope maybe directly measured with a theodo- 
lite. We have seen (Art. 4) that the rays which diverge from 
the focus and fall upon the object glass emerge from this glass 
in parallel lines. If the n those emerging rays be received by 
the lens of another telescope, they will be converged by the 
latter lens to its principal focus where they ^.^ll form an image 
of the point from which they diverged. Hence, if two telescopes 
are placed with their optical axes in the same .straight line and 
with their objectives turned towards each other, w'e may in 
either telescope see the images of tb.reads at the principal focus 
of the other. If our second telescope is connected with a 
Voi. II.— 6 
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vertical or horizontal circle, as in the theodolite, the circle may 
be used to measure the angular distance of the threads in the 
first. 

JPYrs/.— If the micrometer threads are horizontal, that is, per- 
pendicular to the vertical plane (as in the meridian circle when 
the micrometer is arranged to measure differences of zenith 
distance or of declination), the telescopes may have any inclina- 
tion to tlic horizon, and the angular distance of two threads will 
be directly measured by moving the theodolite telescope in the 
vertical plane and bringing its cross-tbread successively into 
coincidence with the images of the two micrometer threads. 
Denoting the difference of readings of the vertical circle in the 
two positions by A, and the number of revolutions of tbe micro- 
meter screw between the threads by M, we have tan li — 
or, very nearly, R ~ 

SecowUy . — ^If the micrometer threads are parallel to a vertical 
plane (as in the meri<lian circle when the mietometer is arranged 
to measure diftbrences of right ascension), the theodolite is placed 
as before, and the angular distance of the threads is measured 
with the horizontal circle. But, in this case, if the telescopes 
are inclined to the horizon by the angle y (which is obtained 
from the vertical circle of the theodolite), the angular distance J., 
read on the horizontal circle, will exceed that of the threads in 
the ratio 1 : cos y (see the theory of the altitude and azimuth 

yl COS Y 

instrument) : so that we shall then have R --- ^ — 

This ingenious method was suggested by Gauss.* 

47. Fifth Method. — "When the telescope is connected with a 
graduated vertical circle and its micrometer is arranged to mea- 
sure differences of zenith distance, the value of the screw may 
be found by means of this vertical circle as follows. Let the tele- 
scope be directed towards the nadir and looking into .a hasin of 
mercury immediately under it. The rays which diverge from a 
thread in the focus of a telescope emerge from the objective in 
parallel lines; they are therefore reflected by the mercury in 

* In 1828, Attron. Naeh., Vol. II. p. 871. Ritteniiousr had previously (in 1785) 
pointed out tho practioahility of oliaerving the threads of one teleecope through 
another directed towards the objective of the first, in the TVansaedons of the American 
JFhiloeophieal Society^ Vol. II* 181. 
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parallel lines, so that they must he converged by the objective 
again to the focus, where they form an image of the thread. It 
is evident that the distance of the reflected imasres of 
two micrometer threads will be the same as that of 
the threads themselves. Let then EO, Fig. 14, be a 
vertical line drawn through the centre 0 of the ob- 
jective, and suppose the fixed and movable threads n 
and m to be at the same angular distance from EO, 
on opposite sides of it, or EOn EOin. Then the 
rays from ?i, after passing through the objective, form 
a system of rays parallel to nO, and, after reflection 
from the mercury (the surface of which is perpen- 
dicular to EO), form a system of rays parallel to Om, 
and therefore the reflected image of ii i.s soon at m. 

For the same reason, the reflected image of m is seen at n. Now 
let the telescope bo revolved through an angle ecpial to EOn, so 
as to make the lino nO a vortical line ; then the imago of n will 
be found in the vertical line, and will, conse(piently, be seen in 
coincidence with n itself. And if the te]escoj )0 is revolved in the 
opposite direction through an angle equal to EOm, the image of m 
will be brought into coincidence with itself. Ilenco the w'holo 
angular motion (A) of the telescope, as measured by the vortical 
circle, botw'cen the rtvo positions in which n and m are seen in 
coincidence with their own reflected images, respectively, is the 
required angular distance of the threads ; and, the number of 
revolutions of the micrometer screw between them being M, we 

have, as in other cases. It -- 

We may, however, dispense Avitli the use of the fixed thread 
in this process. Lot the movable thread be placed in any part 
of the field, brin^ it into coincidence w'ith its reflected imago by 
revolving the telescopij, and read the circle. Then place it in 
any other part of the field, bring it into coincidence with its 
reflected image, and road the circle. The thread having been 
moved tlirough M revolutions, and the dilFeroncc of the circle 
readings being A, we find J? as before. 

In order that the reflected images of the threads may bo 
visible, it is found necessary to throw^ doion the tube, that 
is, from the ocular. For this purpose, one of the eye pieces 
Icalled a collimating or nadir eye piece) is furnished with a reflector, 
jilaced at an angle of 45° with the optical axis, which receives. 
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light from a lamp held on one side and reflects it down the tube. 
This reflector is sometimes i)laccd within the eye piece, between 
the two lenses ; the light is then received through an aperture 
in the side of the eye tube, and the reflector, if made of metal, 
is perforated in the centre in order that the field may be visiblp. 
A better plan is to place a small piece of very thin mica outside 
the eye piece, between the outer lens and the eye, and at an 
angle of 45° with the axis. The mica, being transparent, does 
not interfere with the view of the field, and is at the same time 
a very perfect reflector. This jilan has the advantage that the 
mica reflector may be temporarily applied to any of the eye pieces 
in actual use. 

A mercury reflector used, as in this case, to give reflected 
images of the threads, we shall hereafter designate as a 'mercury 
collimator.* 

48. Effect of temperature upon the value of a revolution of the 
micrometer screnu — Changes of temperature attect the angular 
value of a revolution of the screw in two ways : first, by changing 
the absolute length of the screw itself; secondly, l)y clianging the 
figure of the objective, and thereby also the focal length. Per- 
haps we should add, also, the almost evanescent change in the 
focal length resulting from a change in the refractive power of 
the glass. The whole eftect, however, is very small, and maybe 
assumed to be proportional to the change of temperature: so 
that, if A, is the value of a revolution of the screw for an 
assumed temperature Tq, It the value for any given temperature 
T, we have 

H + K(r - T„);r = A[1 + (r -T„)^] (45) 

in which x is to be determined so as to satisfy the observed values 
of i? at different temperatures as nearly as possible, which is 
done by the method of least squares. 

• 

Example. — Suppose the following values of Jl have been 
observed ; 

Rzz-.2&'.b5'!, ^6".532, 26".529, 2G".500, 26" .498, 

forr= 10° .30° 40° 62° 75° (Fahr.) 


* The use of the mercury collimatcr iu connection with the nadir eye piece was 
introduced by Bounenberoer in 1825: v. Aatron, Nach,, Vol. IV. p. 827. 
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and it is proposed to determine 11^ for z^ = 60®. We shall have 
the equations 

i2,= 26" 557(1 — 40 a:) 

/e„=26 .532(1 —20 a:) 
i2,= 2G .529(1 — 10 a;) 
ii!„r.^26 .500(1 + 12 a:) 

26 .498(1 + 25 a:) 

Let us assume = 26.5 y : these equations become 

1062 a: + y — 0".057 = 0 
531a; + y — 0 .032 = 0 
265 X y — 0 .029 = 0 

— 318 X y 0 .000 = 0 

— 662x + y + 0 .002 = 0 

Hence, by the usual process in the method of least squares, we 
find the nonnal equations 


whence 


2019398 X 4- 878 y — 86".535 = 0 
878x+ 5y — 0 .116 — 0 

X = + 0.0000355 y = + 0".017 


and, consequently, — 26".517, and 

26".517 

~1 + 0i)006365(r — 50®) 

As the coefficient of r — 50° is so small, we may take 


R 26".517 [1 - 0.0000355 (t — 50®)] 

= 26".517 4 0".000941 (.50® — r) 

This gives for the values of R at the observed tcmporaturc». 


R = 26".555, 26".536, 26".526, 26".504, 26".493 

for r = 10® 30® 40® 62® 75® 

« 

which agree with the observed values within the probable errors 
of such determinations. 


49. The position Jilar micrometer . — ^Wben a filar micrometer is 
attached to an equatorially mounted telescope, there is usually 
combined with it a small graduated circle, the idane of which is 
parallel to that of the micrometer threads, by means of which 
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the angle which these threads, or the transverse threads, make 
with a declination circle may be ascertained. The micrometer 
then serves to measure not only the distance between two stars, 
but also their angle of position ; that is, the angle which the arc 
joining the two stars makes with a declination circle. ^ 

The index error of the circle, or its reading for the position 
angle zero, is best obtained with the telescope in the meridian. 
Let the micrometer be revolved imtil the movable thread is per- 
pendicular to the meridian, which will be the case when a star 
of small declination remains upon the thread throughout its 
passage across the field. The transvei*se thi’cad will then repre- 
sent the meridian, and in all other positions of the telescope, if 
the equatorial adjustment is good, will represent a declination 
circle.* If the reading of the position cii’cle is then and 
the micrometer is afterwards revolved so that its transverse 
thread passes through two stars in the field, and the reading 
becomes P, the apparent position angle of the stars is 

p = P-P, (46) 

All position angles shoiild be read from 0 to 360° in the same 
direction. I shall always suppose them to be reckoned from the 
north through the east. 

60. I shall briefly notice some other micrometers hereafter 
(Chapter X.). Wlnit has l)ocn given in relation to the filar micro- 
meter was necessary in this place on account of the connection 
of this instrument with nearly every form of telescope. 

THE LEVEL. 

51. The spirit level may here be classed among the instru- 
ments for measuring small angles, inasmuch as its use in Mtro- 
nomy is not so much to make a given line absolutely level as to 
measure the small inclination of the line to the horizon. It 
consists of a glass tube, ground on the interior to a curve of 
large radius, and nearly fi'led with alcohol or sulphuric ether. 
(Water would frec 'o and burst the tube). The bubble of air 
occupying the space left by the fluid will always stand at the 

* See, however. Chapter X. in ca.se the n<!justnient of the equatorial telescope 
not quite exact. 
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highest point of the curve of the tube; and therefore any 
ciiange of the relative elevation of the two ends of the tube 
must be followed by a corresponding change in the position of 
the bubble. This position of the bubble, therefore, which is 
read off by means of a scale, or by graduations marked on the 
tube itself, serves to measure all changes of inclination within 
the extreme ranges of the arc of the curve employed. The 
larger the radius of the curve, the more sensitive will the level 
be. There is, however, obviously a practical limit to the radius, 
which is determined by the kind of instrument to which the 
level is to be applied and the degree of accuracy aimed at. 

In order to apply the level to the horizontal axis of an instru- 
ment, it is either mounted upon two legs, the distance apart of 
which is ncai’ly equal to the length of the axis ; and tliese legs 
terminate in Vs, so that the level bears only at two points of the 
cylindrical pivots of the axis, in which case it is called a striding 
level : or it hangs from the axis by arms, which are recurved 
and terminate in inverted Vs; and it is then called a hanging 
level. 

Plate TI., Fig. 4, represents a common form of the striding 
level, and Fig. 5 is an end view of the legs. The tube ef is in 
this level cos’crcd by a larger glass tube abed, to 2 >i’otect the fluid 
from HXidden changes of temperature. These are secured to a 
bar AB, usually a hollow brass cylinder, which is connected 
with the ligs by screws s and t, which serve to adjust the rela- 
tion of the level tube to the line of bearing of the Vs of the 
feet, as will be explained hereafter. 


52. In order to investigate tlie method of using the level, let 
us first sujjpose EW, Fig. 15, to be 
a truly hoiizontal line on which 
the level AB rests. Let 0 bo the 
zero of the graduations ; e and to 
the ends of the bubble. Lot the 
length of the bubble be 21. If 
the legs AE and BW were per- 
fectly equal, and 0 were in the 
middle of AB, the readings of tc and e, from 0 would be exactly 
the same, and each equal to 1. But, if B W is the longer leg, 
the bubble will stand nearer to 2? by a number x of divisions ; 
and if at the same time the zero 0 stands nearer to A than to B, 
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at a distance of y divisions from the middle, then the readings 
will he 

at «?, I + X y, 

at e, I — X — y. 

If now W is raised so that EW becomes inclined to the horizon 
by the angle b, the bubble will stand nearer to the end 5 by a 
mtmber z of divisions, so that the whole readings at w and e 
will be 

w = l-\-x + y-\-z I , 4 ^. 

e = l — X — y — z ) ^ 


To eliminate the errors x and y, lot the level now be reversed, 
bo that the end A stands over W and B over E. The errors x 
andy will both change sign; but, the line EW being inclined 
as before, the readings of the ends of the bubble towards W and 
E, respectively, will be 


uf =l — X — 2 / + 2 

ef = l + x-^y—z 

From the equations (47) and (48) wo deduce 


} 


(48) 


whence 

or 


^(w —e) — x -i- y z 

= a [K«' — «) + — OJ 

0» 4- «>') — (e + e') 

2 — - - -4 


} 


(49) 


(50) 


whence the practical rule : Place the level on the line whose inclmor 
Hon is to be measured^ and read the divisionji at the ends of the bubble ; 
reverse the level, and read again. Add together the two readings lying 
towards one end of the line, and also the two readings lying towards the 
other end of the line. One fourth the difference of these sums is ike 
measure of the inclination. The line is elevated at that end which 
gives the greatest sum of readings. 

This gives the inclination expressed in divisions of the level; 
the value of the angle b eori’csponding to z divisions is known 
when the angular value d 01 a division is known, so that 


b=^dz (61) 

63. The errors x and y are inseparable ; we can only find their 
sum, which is 
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If the errors of the level could he regarded as constant, the 
value of X -\-y thus found would enable us to dispense with tlio 
reversal of the level, since either of the equations (49) would 
then determine z ; but such constancy is never to be assumed. 


54, For greater accuracy, the level may be read a number of 
times in each position, taking care to lift it up after each read- 
ing, BO that each obseiwation may be independent of the others. 
The sums of all the readings at each end of the bubble are to bo 
formed, and the ditfercnce of these sums divided by the whole 
number of readings. The number of readings in the two posi- 
tions must be equal. 

Example 1. 

A level on the axis of a transit instrument was read as 
follows : 

w. E. w—t 

Jst Position 29.1 31.2 — 2.1 

2d « 35^ 20 -f 10 .5 

64.5 56.1 4) — 1 2.6 

56.1 x-\- y — — 3.15 = error of the level. 

4 )~^ 

2 = 2Ti 

The value of a division was d— 1".25 ; and hence 

= 2".63 

which is the elevation of the west end of the axis. 


Example 2. 

The following readings were obtained with the same instru- 
ment : 



W. 

E. 

Ist Position 

29.0 

31.3 

2d “ 

35.4 

24.9 

2d « 

35.6 

24.6 

Ist “ 

29.2 

31.0 


129.2 

111.8 


111.8 



8) 17.4 
z= 218 


^ = 2".72 
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By taking the first and last observations in the same position 
of the level, as in this example, any small change in the level 
itself, occuring during the observations, is eliminated. 

55. The zero of the level is, however, not always placed near 
the middle of the tube ; it may be at one end and the divisions 
numbered consecutively through the whole letjgth of the tube. 
In this case, we have only to find the reading corresponding to 
the middle of the bubble in each position of the level ; the half 
difference of these readings will evidently be the required incli- 
nation. It will be necessary, in the record of the observation, 
to note the position of the ends of the level, or to indicate in 
some manner the direction in which the divisions increase, which 
is usually effected most I’cadily by a conventional use of tho 
algebraic sign, as in tho following 

Example. 

A level which is graduated from the end 7i towards the end B 
reads as follows when placed on the axis of a transit instrument' 



w. 

E. 

Reading of 
middle of 
bubble. 

or thus: 

A cast 

+ 64.0 

+ 13.5 

+ 38.75 

+ 77.5 

B “ 

— 10.1 

— 60.7 

— 35.40 

— 70.8 




2) + ,3.35 

4) +6.7 



z 

= + 1.675 

z = + 1.675 


Since in the case of a transit instrument we wish to find tho 
elevation of the west end (a negative elevation being interpreted as 
a depression), we here mark the level readings with the positive 
sign when they increase towards the west, and with the negative 
sign when they increase towards the east. The value of z will 
then be obtained, with its proper sign, by simply taking the 
mean of all tho readings, as in the last column above. 

• 

56. In the above exaii'nles, the diameters of the two pivots of 
the axis on whic’i the level rests are assumed to be the same. 
When this is, not tho ease, a correction becomes necessary, which 
will be considered iji its place under “Transit Instrument,’" 
Chapter V. 
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57. To find the value of a divimn of the level. — This is most readily 
done by means of a simple instrument called a level-trier. A 
horizontal bar is supported by two feet at one end and by a 
single foot-screw at the other. The level is placed on the bar, 
and the number of turns of the foot-screw necessary to carry the 
bubble over any given number of divisions is observed. The 
angular value of a turn of the foot-screw is known from the 
di3tan(;e of its threads and the length of the bar. The head of 
the screw is graduated so that a fraction of a turn may be noted. 

We can also detennine the value of a division by attaching 
the level tube to a vertical circle and noting the number of 
seconds on the circle corresponding to a motion (of the circle 
and level together) which carries the bubble over a given number 
of divisions. Thus, suppose we read the ends A and B of a level 
thus attached to a circle, and also read the circle itself, as follows: 


A 

B 

Circle. 

5.0 

40.2 

0° 0' 40". 

41.3 

3.8 

0 1 25 .3 

36.3 

36.4 

45 .3 


(mean) 36.35 d 45".3 

r'.246 

When the level is applied to a telescope which is provided 
with a micrometer, the value of the divisions of the level may 
be found from those of the micrometer. An example of this 
method will be given in connection with the Zenith Telescope, 
Chapter Vni. 

58. To find the racUm of mrvalnre of a level. — Let n be the length 
of a division in linear units, d the value of a division in arc, 
found as above ; then the radius will be 

_ ” 

d sin 1'' 

Suppose that in the level of the preceding article we have 
n ~ 0.103 inch, then we find, for this level, r - = 17051 inches, or 
1421 feet. 

59. The value of a division of a level may be affected by changes of 
temperature. — This will be discovered by taking observations for 
dfjtcrrnining this value at two temperatures as difterent as pos*- 
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sible. The proper value to be used for any intermediate tem- 
perature will then be found by interpolation. 

60. It is also possible that the radius of curvature of different par- 
tiom of the tube may be different. — This, of course, is a radical defect 
in the construction of the instrument : its etfect is to give dif- 
ferent angular values to divisions of equal absolute length in 
different portions of the tube. The existence of such a defect 
will be discovered by determining the value of a division inde- 
pendently at various points ; and it is proper to examine all our 
levels in this manner. A level thus defective should bo rejected 
as unfit for any refined observation ; but, if no other can be had, 
a careful investigation might determine a system of corrections 
to bo applied to the diiferent rcadmgs. 

a 

61. It remains to bo shown howto effect the mechanical adjust- 
ment of the level. Ist. The bubble should stand 'nearly in the 
middle of the tube when the level stands upon any horizontal 
line. This is qvxickly brought about by finding the error of the 
level = z -|- y, (as in Example 1, Art. .54) and then turning the 
screws t, V, Plate IT. Fig. 5, until the bubble has moved through 
this quantity in the proper direction. 2d. The axis of tlie tube 
should be parallel to the line joining the angle of the Vs of the 
feet, and, couseciucntly, parallel to the axis of an instrument on 
which it rests. This is tested by slightly revolving or rocking 
the level on the axis of the instrument, so that the legs are 
thrown out of a perpendicular on either side. If the axis of the 
level tube is not parallel to the line joining the feet, but lies 
cross-wise with respect to that line, this revolution will cause the 
bubble to change its position, and it will be easy to see in what 
direction the correction must be made. The a<^ustment is made 
by the screws s, s'. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INSTRU3IENTS FOR MEASURING TIME. 

62. Chronometers. — The chronometer is merely a veiy perfect 
watch, in which the balance wheel is so constructed that changes 
of temperature have the least possible etfect upon the time of its 
oscillation. Such a balance is called a compensation balance. A 
chronometer may be well compensated for temperature and yet 
its rate may be gaining or losing on the time it is intended to 
keep; the compensation is good when changes of temperature do 
not atfect the rate. It is not necessary that a chronometer’s rate 
should ho zero (or even very small, except that a small rate is 
pvacWc&Wy convenient); it is sufficient if the rate, whatever it is, 
remains constant. The indications of a chronometer at any 
instant reciuire a correction for the whole accumulated error up 
to that instant. If the correction is known for any given time, 
together with the rate, the correction for any subsequent time is 
known. The methods of finding these quantities are given in 
Vol. I., Chapter V. 

63. Winding. — Moat chronom^ders are now made to run either 
eight days or two days. The former are wound every seventh 
day, the latter daily, so that in case the winding should be for- 
gotten for twenty-four hours the chroiioinctei’s will still he found 
running. But it is of importance that they should be wound regu- 
larly at stated intervals ; otherwise an unused part of the spring 
comes into action, and an iiTCgularily in the rate may result. 

Chronometers are wound with a given number of half turns of 
the key. It is well to know this number, and to count in winding, 
in order to avoid a sudden .jerk at the last turn : still the chro- 
nometer should always be wound as far ns it will ^o,.that is, until 
it resists further winding. This resistance is produced not by 
the end of the chain, hut by a catch provided to act at the proj’cr 
time and thus protect the chain. 
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When a chronometer has stopped, it does not again start 
immediately after being wound up. It is necessary to give the 
whole instrument a quick rotatory movement, by which the 
balance wheel is set in motion. This must be done with care, 
however, and with little more force than is necessary to produce 
the result; afterwards the chronometer must be guarded from all 
sudden motions. 

The hands of a chronometer can be moved without injury to 
the instrument, so that it may be set proximately to the true 
time. It is, however, not advisable to do this often. 

V ^ 

i|i» 

64. Transporting . — Chronometers transported on board ship 
should be placed as near the centre of motion as possible, and 
allowed to swing freely in their gimbals, so that they may pre- 
serve a horizontal positioti. They should also be kept as nearly 
as possible in a uniform temperature. 

"Wlien transported by land, the chronomete r should no longer 
be allowed to swing in its gimbals, but is to be fastened by a 
clamp provided for the purpose ; for the sudden motions which 
it is then liable to receive would set it iii violent oscnllation 
in the gimbals, and produce more effect than if allowed to act 
directly. 

Pocket chronometers should be kept at all times in the same 
position: consequently, if actually carried in the pocket during 
the day, they should be suspended vertically at night. 

It has been found that the rates of chronometers have been 
affected by masses of iron in their vicinity, indicating a magnetic 
polarity of their balances. Such polarity may exist in the balance 
when it first comes from the hands of the maker, or it may be 
acquired by the chronometer shinding a long time in the same 
position with respect to the magnetic meridian. In order to 
avoid any error that tnight result from this polarity (whether 
known or unknown), itwnll be wmll to keep the chronometers 
ahvays in the same position. Hence, they should not be removed 
from the ship to be rated; but their rr.tes should be found after 
they are placed in the po^•’tion tb< y arc to occupy. 

The rate of a chj’onoiuctcr when transported is seldom the 
«ame as when at rest. The travelling rate is found by comparing 
the observations taken at the same place before and after the 
journey, or fiom observations at two places w’hose difference of 
longitude is perfectly well knowm. A list of well determined 
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“ diflterenccs of longitude” is given in Raper’s Practice of Navi- 
gation, for the use of navigators in finding the sea rates of their 
chronometers, (See V ol. I. Art,. 258). 

65. Correction for temperature. — ^An absolutely perfect compensa- 

tion for temperature in chronometers is hardly to be expected. 
It has been found* that the average temperature compensation 
of chronometers is of such a nature as to cause the instrument to 
lose on its daily rate when exposed to a teiyperaturc either above 
or below a certain point for wdiicfi the compensation is most 
perfect. Professor Bond found for a largd number of chronome- 
ters that if be the temperature of best compensation, § that of 
actual exposure, the rate may ho expressed for a range of 20° 
above and below formnla 

(53) 

in which k is a constant, and has, with rare exceptions, a positive 
sign, and and vi are tlie rates at the temperatures and d, 
respectively ; losing I’atcs being positive. 

M. Lieusson, from a very extended examination of the per- 
formance of chronometers on trial at the Observatories of Green- 
wich and Paris, finds that the rate varies both wdth the tempe- 
rature and with the ago of the oil with which the pivots are 
lubricated. The thickening of the oil tends to diminish the 
amplitude of the vibration of the balance, and thus produces an 
acceleration of the chronometer. This acceleration is almost 
exactly proportional to the time, so that for any time t the rate 
may be found by the complete formula 

m = -{■ k(9 — »?„)* — kt (54) 

in which k' is the daily change of rate resulting from the gradual 
thickening of the oil. The constants k and k[ will be ditterent 
for every chronometer, and are determined by experiment for 
each instrument. 

66. Comparison of Chronometer's. — ^Wlien one or more chro- 
nometers are to be regulated by means of astronomical obsorva- 

* IjIrcsbos, Rdchcrches sur les Tariationa de l<i niarchi! dcs pcndulcs et des chro- 
nompires; Paris, 1854. G. P. Bond, in his report on the longitude in the Report of 
f!ic Superintendent U. S. Coast Survey for 1864, App. p. 141. 
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tioiis, those observations are made with but one of them, and the 
corrections of all the others are found by comparing them with 
this. On board sliip the chronometers are never brought on 
deck; but the observations are made with a watch (often called a 
“hack-watch”), which is compared with the chronometer either 
before or after, or both before and after, the observations. The 
double comparison is necessary where extreme precision is re- 
quired, in order to eliminate any diftorcnce of the rates of the 
watch and clironometer. 

Example. 

An observation is recorded by a hack-watch at the time 
10 ^ 12“ 13’.3, and the following comparisons are made with the 
chronometer. Required the time of the observation by the 
chronometer. 

Cliron. 8» 17“ 0*. 8» 27“ 0*. 

Watcli 1 0 8 9.5 10 18 ^ 

Reduction — 1 51 9 .5 — 1 51 8.0 

Here the watch loses 1*.5 in 10’“: hence, in 4“, the time from the 
first comparison to the observation, it loses 1’.5 X ts or 0’.6, so 
that the difference at the time of the observation is 1*^ 51” 8*.9: 
therefoi’c we have 

Watch time of obs. — 10* 12“ 13*.3 

Reduction to chron. = — 1 51 8 .9 

Chron. time of obs. = 8 21 4 .4 

Comiynrison h\j coinculent beats. — When two chronometers are 
compared which keep the same kind of time, and both of which 
beat half seconds, it will mostly happen that the beats of the two 
instruments are not synchronous, but one null fall after the other 
by a certain fraction of a beat, which will bo pretty nearly con- 
stant, and must be estimated by the ear. This estimate may be 
made within half a beat, or a quarter of a second, without diffi- 
culty, but it requires much practice to estimate the fraction 
within 0*.l with certaintv. But if a mean time or solar chro- 
nometiM’ is compared with a sidereal chronometer, their dif- 
ference may be obtained with ease within one-twentieth of a 
second. Since 1* sidoroal time i.-! less than 1* mean time, the beats I 
of the sidereal ciiron(>metor will not remain at a constant fraction 
behind those of the solar chronometer, but will gradually gain 
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on them, so that at certain times tliey will ho coincident. Now, 
if tlie comparison is made at the time this coincidence occurs, 
there will he no fraction for the ear to estimate, and the differ- 
ence of the two instruments at this time will be obtained exactly. 
The only error will be that which arises from judging the beats 
to be in coincidence when they arc really separated by a small 
fraction; and it is found that the ear will easily distinguish the 
beats as not synchronous so long as they differ by as much as 
0*.05; consequently the comparison is accurately obtained within 
that quantity. Indeed, Avith practice it is obtained Avithin 0*.03, 
or even 0*.02. Now, since 1’ sidereal time -= 0*.1;)9727 mean time, 
the sidereal chronometer gains 0'.00273 on the solar chronometer 
in 1’; and therefore it gains 0*.5 in 183", or A'cry nearly in 3”‘. 
Hence, once every three minutes the tAvo chronometers aau II beat 
together.* When this is about to occur, the observer begins to 
count the seconds of one chronometer, Avhile he directs his eye to 
the other; Avlicn he no longer perceives any diflcrence in the 
heats, he notes the corresponding half seconds of the tAvo instru- 
ments. 


Example. 

A solar and a sidereal chronometer Avere compared by coinci- 
dent beats, as follows: 

Solar chron. 4* IG" 0*. 4* 19"* 10*. 

Sidereal “ 1 3 11 .5 1 6 22 . 

Dillcroncc 3 12 48.5 ^12 48. 

ITere the interval betAA^een the tAvo comparisons being about S’", 
the sidereal chronometer has gained a beat. In order to Judge 
of the accuracy of the comparisons, let us reduce the second to 
the time of the first. The solar interval is, by the solar chro- 
nometer, S’" 10*; the corresponding sidereal interval is, by the 
tables, 3’“ 10*.52; the secoiid comparison reduced to the time of 
the first stands as follows : 

Solar chron. 4» IG*" 0‘. 

Sid. « 1 3 11^8 

Dlffercnco 3 12 18 .52 

* Thisy will either beat together, or at least their beats will both fall within a 
sp'ico of time equal to one-half of 0*.00278. 

Voi..II. — 6 
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that is, it agrees with the first comparison within 0”.02. Suppose 
that at the second comparison the time when the heats were 
coincident was mistaken, and the observer made his comparison 
10* later; he would have had 10* more on each chronometer, and 
consequently would have put down the comparison thus : 

Solar chron. 4* 19** 20*. 

Sid. « 1 6 32 . 

The mean intei-val between the comparisons would have been 
3" 20*, and the equivalent sidereal interval is 3“ 20*..5,'>, so that 
this second comparison reduced to the time of the first w'ould 
have stood thus : 

Solar chron. 4* 16”* 0*. 

Sid. “ 1 .3 1 1 M 

Difference 1 12 48 .55 

that is, the two comparisons would still have agreed within 0*.05. 
The observer can in this way satisfy himself by a few trials that 
the two chronometci’s can really be compared within 0*.05 with 
certainty. 

When two solar chronometei’s are to bo compared together, it 
will be most accurately done by comparing each with a sidereal 
chronometer by coincident beats, and I’educing the comparisons 
as follows : 


Example. 

Two solar chronometers A and B are compared with a sidereal 
chronometer C, as below : 

C 6* 13" 20*. A 4»40“10*.5 

G 6 15 15. B 5 21 13 . 

Sid. interval 1 55 . = 1 54 .69 solar 

B reduced to time of ^4 = 5 19 18 .31 
Difference of A and ^ = 0 39 7 .81 

The intermediate i luonometer used for comparison is not 
necessarily a side eal one. It may be a mean time chronometer 
which does not beat half seconds ; for example, a pocket chro- 
nometer which beats 13 times in 6 seconds. In this case ead* 
beat of the pocket chronometer is worth -j^, and therefore differs 
from that of a chronometer beating half seconds by ^ of a second. 
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The inaccuracy of a coincidence cannot exceed this quantity, and 
the comparison may, therefore, also be made within j'g of a second. 

67. Probabk error of an. interpohied value of a chronometer cor- 
rection. — When the corrections a 2’ and &.T' for the times 2' and T’ 
are given, the correction for any other time T t~ T' — i' m 
found by intei’polation. Denoting the rate by dT, and the 
required correction by x, we have 

eithora; aT-J- or x '—^T' — t'.ST 

Now, granting that the given quantities AZ'and a 2’' are perfectly 
cori’ect, the interpolated values of x will also be correct if there 
are no accidental irregularities in the going of the chronometer. 
Jiut such accidental irregularities certainly exist, and tend to 
diminish the weight to bo assigned to any interpolated value of 
the correction. If the mean (aceidcntiil) error in a unit of time 
is e, the moan ciTor in the interval t is, by the theory of least 
squares, ey't, and the weight is inversely proportional to the 
square of this error, that is, inversely proportional to t. We shall 
have then 

h 

X ~ A 2’ t,dT with the weight ~ 

t 

X - lT' — t'.ST « “ « s 

V 


in which k is an undetermined constant. 

Multiplying each value by its w'oight, and dividing the sum by 
the sum of the weights (according to the usual process in the 
method of least squares), we have 

t'.A2’+ t. aT' ^ ,lt + f\ 

X = T_.^„ with the weight = *l -^r- 1 

(55) 

/ tt 

or with the mean error — _ e V 

^ I -*j ■ c 

This error is zero either for < = 0 or i' — 0, and is a maximum 
for t — t', that is, when the correction is found for the middle 
time between the two given times 2' and T'. 

68. If, however, the chronometer has accelerated or retarded 
amformly, the error will obtain a diflferent expression. Let the 
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rate at the time T be 8T and at the time T' be B'T. The 
acceleration in a unit of time is 


_ d'T—HT 
— ~ t + f' 


(56) 


The rate at the middle instant between T and T’ + Ms 8T 
+ and at the middle instant between T' and T' — t' 

it is 3'T — 8"T; hence we have 

= + ^ aT + t . + ltKd"T 

« = a T'— t' Id'T— I f. d" T) a T— t'. S' T+ J t'*. s" T 


Multiplying the first bj' I', the second by /, and dividing the sum 
of the products by t 1', wc have 


or 


a: == _ tt . f ^ + i tr. S" T 

Z — Z Z — p z 


whence it appears that the error of the value obtained by simple 
interpolation, or upon the supposition of a imiform rate, is 
^W. d"7\ and this error is also a inaxinimn for the middle instant 
between Tand 2’', wiien t — t', and vanishes for < - 0 or I' 0. 


69. Every chronometer has, moreover, its own peculiarities 
which render the application of any foi’inula for weight more or 
less uncertain. Struvk found that, for the greater number of 
the chronometers which he tried, the moan error of an interpo- 
lated value of their corrections could be expressed by the empiri- 


cal formula e • 




from the above theoretical formula 


by the omission of the radical sign. [Expedition Chronomitrvjue, 

p. 101.) 


70. Chc.ks . — The astrc.nomieal clock is provided with a eom- 
pensation pendulum, b\ ' 'bich the effect of temperature is even 
more < ompletely ■ ’iminated than in chronometor.s. The only 
forms in use are the Han'mn (the gridiron) and the mercurial 
pendulum. 

In the gridiron pendulum the rod is composed (in part) of a 
number of parallel bars of steel and brass, so connected together 
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that the expansion of the steel bars produced by an increase of 
temperature tends to depress the “ bob” of the pendulum, the 
greater expansion of the brass bai’s tends to raise it, so that when 
the total lengths of the steel and brass bars have been properly 
adjusted a perfect compensation occurs, and the centre of oscil- 
lation remains at a consttiut distance from the point of suspen- 
sion. The rate of the clock, so far as it depends upon the length 
of the pendulum, will therefore be constant. 

In the mercurial pendulum, the weight which forma the bob 
in other cases is replaced by a cylindrical glass vessel nearly 
filled with mercury. With an increase of temperature the rod 
lengthens, but the mercury expanding must rise in the cylinder, 
so that when the (quantity of mercury is properly proportioned 
to the length of the rod the centre of oscillation remains at the 
same distance from the point of suspension. If a clock is to be 
exposed to sudden changes of temperature, the gridiron pendulum 
will be preferable to the merem-ial, as the large body of mercury 
will obtain the temperature of the air more slowly than the 
thin metal rods. 

In setting up the clock the chief point to be observed is that 
its alternate beats are exactly c(pnil. The pendulum usually 
carries a pointer at its lower extremity which indicates upon an 
arc below the pendulum the extent of a vibration. Let the 
pendulum he di'awn towards one side gently, until a tooth of the 
escapement wheel is jvist freed, ami mark the point of the ax’C at 
which this occurs; then let the ixendulum be drawn towards the 
other side, and mark the j)oint of the arc at wdiich a tooth escajxes. 
Find the middle point A of the included arc. Then let the 
pendulum come to rest in a vertical position: if the pointer is on 
A the adjustment is correct, and the vibrations on each side will 
he isochronous; if not, the ch)ck ease must be moved until the 
vertical i»endulum is directed exactly towards A. The C(juality 
of the vibrations may also be tested by the electro-chronograph, 
hereafter described. 

What has been said above I'cspecting the comparison of chro- 
nometers will apply, with scarcely any modification, to that of 
rfocks, or of a clock with a chronometer. 

In the observatory’, a clock regulated to sidci'eal time is the 
indispensable companion of the transit instrument. The standard 
or mrmal clock of an observatory is carefully mounted upon a 
8tone pier which is disconnected from the walls or floors of the 
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building, and also protected as much as possible from cliangcs 
of temperature. For the latter purpose it is sometimes imbedded 
in a stone pier, in an air-tight compartment below the 'surface 
of the ground. Struve found that the changes of barometric 
pressure, by varying the resistance whicli the air opposes to the 
motions of the pendulum, caused a variation in the rate of the 
normal clock of the Pulkowa Observatory of 0’.32 for a variation 
of one English meh of the barometer.* 

71. The electro-chronoffraph . — This contrivance may be regarded 
as an appendage of the a.stronomical clock, and bearhigthe same 
relation to it that the reading microscope bears to a divided 
circle ; for its chief use is to subdivide the secanuls of the clock, 
and thus to measure micromidi’ically the smallest fractions of 
time. In order to effect this micromctric subdivision, the clock 
beats are converted from audible into visible signals, which are 
recorded on paper by means of an electro-magnet. The instant 
of the occurrence of any phenomenon is also registered by a 
visible signal on the same pai)er, and thus referred to the pre- 
ceding clock beat with great ]>rccision. This general statement 
covers a great variety of special contrivances leading to the same 
end. W.! shall here treat only of those which, thus far, have 
been most used. 

72. The simplest form of register is that known on our tele- 
graphic linos as XIoiisu’s, in whicli a fillet of i)apcr is reeled off 
at a uniform velocity by means of a train of wheels moved by a 
weight. The fillet passes over a small cylinder and just under 
a hard steel point, or j)cn (as it is called, for brevity), which is so 
connected with the armature of an electro-magnet that whenever 
the electric circuit of the galvanic battery is established, the pen 
is pressed upon the paper and leaves a visible mark. The wire 
from one pole of the battery which passes around the electro- 
magnet does not return directly to the other pole, but first passes 
through the clock, whtwe, by a contrivance presently to be 
described, the circuit i.'' bnikcn and restored at every second. 
The Morse fillet in runi;ing off* therefore, receives an impi'es-sioii 
every second, and thus Ixicomes gniduatcd into spaces represent- 
ing seconds. The.se spaces arc greater or loss according to the 


* Dt&crijtiwn ih V ohHcrvutoire astronomiqm central de Poulko^m, p. 220. 
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velocity with which the paper runs off; an inch per second is 
even more than sufficient, as it is easy to divide an inch into fifty 
parts by a scale, even without the aid of a magnifier. 

It is of importance that the paper should run off with a uni- 
form velocity; at least, no sudden changes of velocity should 
occur. In the Morse I’egister this regularity is maintained by an 
ordinary fly-wheel. In the sjrrfng-govemor, invented by the 
Messrs. IJoND, a fly-wheel and pendulum arc both used. The 
pendulum secures the condition that tlie seconds shall be of the 
same length, while the fly is supposed to maintain a uniform 
motion during the second. In this and in other clironographic 
instruments there is substituted for the fillet a sheet of paper 
wrapped about a cylinder which makes one revolution per minute. 
As the cylinder revolves, a fine screw causes it to move also in 
the direction of its length, so that the pen records in a perpetual 
spiral, and when the paper is removed from the cj’lindcr the 
successive minutes are found recorded in successive parallel 
linos. One such sheet will contain the record of upwards of 
two hours’ work. This cylindrical register is preferable to the 
Morse fillet for most chronograpbic pui’i^oscs, on account of the 
convenience with which the sheets may be read off and filed 
away for subsiquont reference. 

In Saxton’s cylindrical register the movement is regulated by 
a combination of the crank motion with the vibration of two 
pendulums. 

Professor Mitciiel employed a circular disc upon which the 
successi'’e minutes occupied concentric circles, each of which 
Avas graduated into seconds Avith great precision by connection 
Avith the clock. 

73. The connection of the clock AA'ith the register is made in 
one of tAvo AA'ays; cither so as to ircaA the circuit every second, . 
or so as to nuike it. 

The method most used of causing the Mock to break the 
circuit is that suggested by Mr. Saxton, of the Coast Survey. 
ACjB, Pig. 16, is a saivaU and very light “ tilt-hammer,” usAially 
made of platinum Avirc, mounted upon a pivot C, so that the end 
A shall slightly preponderate and rest upon a platinum plate E. 
The end B is bent into an obtuse angle. The Avire E from one 
polo of the galvanic battery is constantly connected Avith the tilt- 
hammer through the metallic support D. Another Avire O is 
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Fig. 16 . connected with the plate Ey and goes 

first to the electro-magnet of the register 
anti thence to the other polo of the bat- 
tery. This apparatus is placed in the 
clock case in front of the pendulum PJ!f, 
with the vertex of the angle B in a ver- 
tical line below the point of suspension 
P. A small pin N projecting from the 
pendulum rod passes over the angle B 
at each vibration of the pendulum, and, 
by thus depressing the end B of the tilt- 
hammer, raises the end A from the plate 
Paiid breaks the circuit, which other- 
wise is complete through the connection 
of the portion AC of the tilt-hammer 
witli both the wires F and G. The in- 
terval of time during whieh the circuit 
is broken will be longer or shorter accord- 
ing as the pin N strikes the sides of the angle B farther fj’om or 
nearer to its vertex. It may he adjusted so that the break shall 
last but one-twentieth of a second, or for a shorter time if 
required. 

Now, if the pen of the register is kept pressed upon the paper 
by the attraction of the electro-magnet, it is clear that tlie breaks 
produced by the clock will produce corresponding breaks in the 
continuous line made by the pen, and the 2>aper will be gradu- 
ated into seconds, thus : 


But if the pen is jn'essed upon the paper by a s])ring acting 
against the attraction of the magnet, then each break produced 
by the clock will give a corresponding short mark on the j)aper 
with an intervening, blank, so that the paper will be graduated 
into seconds, thus: 


The first of these m thods is commonly preferred. 

In the cylindrical registers a pen carrying ink is used, and the 
breaking of the circuit by the clock does not cause the pen to 
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rise from the paper, but moves it laterally; in this case the paper 
is graduated into seconds, thus: 

■ ■ - ■ M_ _ ■ ■ J 

Dr. Locke also employed a tilt-hammer for breaking the cir- 
cuit; but the hammer was worked by the teeth of a wheel placed 
on the axis of the escapomeut wheel of the clock. 

At the Washington Observatory, the record on the paper of 
the cylindrical registers has also been made by fine punctures 
produced by a needle point. The needle has a little i>luy which 
prevents its resisting the motion of the cylinder during the time 
required for the needle to enter and leave the paper. 


74. The most simple method by which the i>cndnlum makes 
the circuit at each beat is also the suggestion of Mr. Saxton. 
A small globule of mercury is placed just Ijelow the pendulum, 
as at A, Fig. 17, upon a nietallic support which by 
the wire F is in connection with one pole of the 
battery. Another wire G is connected with the 
metallic support of the pendulum rod at P, and is 
connected with the other polo of the battery through 
the electro-magnet. A fine point m upon the ex- 
tremity of the pendulum passes through the globule 
at each vibration and establishes the electric cir- 
cuit, for a small fi’action of a sticoml, through the 
pendulum itself. The (‘licet will bo to graduate 
the paper in one of the above mentioned ways 
according to the arrangement of the register. 


75. Having thus obtained a graduated visible 
time-scale, its apj>lication to the exact recording of 
an astronomical observation is very simple. We 
have only to let one of the wires in (U)nnection with 
the magjiet i)a88, on its way to the battery, thnaujh 
the haml of the observer, wl)ere the circuit may be 
urokeii and restored at pleasure. A small piece ^ 
ot apparatus called a sirjnal-key :s used for this purpose. It con- 
sists of a piece of wood, five or six inches in length. Fig 18, on 
'vnich is fastened a metallic spring AB, which by a very slight 
pressure of the finger can be bi’ought into contact with a metallic 
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plate at C. Conceive the wire in its circuit from the magnet to 

the battery to be severed at the key; let 
**• jj one end F be connected with the spring 
■* — ■ — AB, the other end Q with the plate C. 

— The continuity of the wire may be re- 
garded as restored whenever the spring 
is pressed into contact with the plate Cl 
This constitutes a make-circuit key. It is easy to see how the 
arrangement may be reversed, so that by pressing the spring the 
continuity of the wire is interrupted, constituting a break-circuit 
key. Xow, wliejicvcr the observer tsips on liis key he will pro- 
duce upon his graduated time scale a mark similar to that of the 
clock, but mostly distinguishable from it. For example, on a 
Morse-fillet, and with a break-circuit key, we have 


26* 


2r»* 


•2S* 


20* 


30* 


31* 


32* 


Here, at A, is a record of an astronomical observation occurring 
between the 30th and 31st second. By a scale of etpral parts, we 
find the distance of A from 30* is O.Gl of tlie distance from 30* 
to 31 ', and hence the instant of the observation is 30 *. 61 . 

In order to iilentify the seconds on the register, a peemliar 
mechanical contrivance (whidi need not be described hero) is 
employed, by' means of which one of the breaks is omitted at 
the beginning of each minute of the clock ; thus, for example : 


bC' 


(5» IS-) 


The observer has only to identify the minute and write it on the 
fillet, as in this example. For greater security, sometimes, every 
fifth minute is also distinguished by the omission of two consecu- 
tive breaks, thus : 


(ii» i'l") 

5 7* <; * ^3f 4« 5* 

A record on a cylindrical registci stands thus: 

40* 41* 42* V* 45* 4r.* 47* 48* 

> ^ ^ r - T M ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ * 

A 

where the observatiem A occurs at 44*. 71. The observer’s signal 
is generally dii-:,ingalshable from the clock signals, as iu this 
example, by its form. 
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In all the forms of recording it must be observed that the 
beginning of the break, or dot, marks the point of time recorded. 

In order to read off the record with the greatest convenience, a 
glass scale is used, on which are etched eleven equidistant parallel 
lines, dividing the second of the chronograph into tenths; the 
hundredths are obtained by estimation. (Plate I. Fig. 3.) 

When the length of a second on the register is greater than 
the perpendicular distance of the extreme lines of the scale, we 
have only to place the scale obliquely on the lino of seconds, 
always causing their extreme lines to pass through two consecu- 
tive second dots. Sometimes the lines on the scale are made 
divergent; it is then always applied so that the line of seconds 
shall he perpendicular to the middle line of the scale, and at the 
point where the distance of the extreme lines is equal to the 
length of the second. (Plate 1. Fig. 2.) 

7(5. When the pen of the chronogmph is made to press upon the 
paper by the attraction of the electro-magnet upon its armature, 
a certain sniall fraction of time elapses after the closing of the 
circuit (by the clock or by the ohscn’cr) before the signal is 
actually impressed upon the paper. This time is called the 
armature time. If it were eci'tainly constant, and the same for the 
clock signals and for those of the observer, it would have no 
effect upon the, difference of time between any two recorded 
phenomei.a. But the armature time probably varies both with 
the strength of the battery and the length of the wire through 
which the electric current passes. The variable error which 
would thus be introduced into our results is avoided, or at least 
very much reduced in magiiitmle, by employing break-ciiviiit 
signals exclusively; for the interval of time between the breaking 
of the circuit and the ee-smtion of the action of the magnet is pro- 
bably smaller and more coiistant than that between the making 
of the cii’cuit and the commencement of the action of the magnet. 

77. To give the reader a just appreciation of the degree of 
accuracy attained in the recordi'ug of time by the chronograph, 
full size specimens of the records on three dittcrent kinds of 
registers are giv'en in J’late I. Figs. 4 and arc specimens of 
clock signals as recorded on a Morse-Fillet and Saxton's Cylin- 
drical Regi.stcr used on the TTnitcd States Poast SujTcy. Fig. 
d is a specimen of clock signals and a number ol actual 
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observations of stars’ transits recorded on Bond’s Spring-Gover- 
nor Register, which has been obligingly furnished by Professor 
G. P. Bond. Figs. 2 and 3 exhibit in full size the manner in 
which the glass scales for reading these records are raled. Fig. 
1 exhibits the reticule of a transit instrument, provided with 
twenty-five transit threads, for determining the longitude by the 
electric telegraph. (Vol. L, p. 344). 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE SEXTANT, AND OTHER REFLECTING INSTRUMENTS. 

78. TriE SEXTANT, of all astronomical instruments, is the most 
especially adapted to the pinposcs of the navigator and the 
scientific explorer, as it is at once portable and extremely simple 
of manipulation, requires no fixed support, and furnishes its data 
with the least e.xpenditure of the time of the observer. Being 
held in the hand, and having small dimensions, the extreme 
accuracy of fixed instruments is not to be expected from it, but 
in the hands of a practised observer the precision of the results 
obtained vvhh it is often sinprising.* 

79. The optical principle upon which the sextant and other 
reflecting instruments are founded is the following: “If a ray of 
light suffers two successive reflections in the same plane by two 
plane mirrors, the angle between the first and last directions 
of the ray is twice the angle of the mirrors.” 

Let M and m, Fig. 19, he the two mirrors. Since the direct 
and reflected rays are always found in a jtlane perpendicular 
to the reflecting surf ace, — called the plane of rejicetion , — it follows 
that, after two succ(!ssivo reflections from two surfaces, the last 
direction of the ray will be found in the same plane us tlic first 
only when the plane of reflection is perpendicular to both mirrors. 
In the diagram, let the j>’-.me oi reflection be that of the paper, 

* The first inventor of tie sextant (or quadrant) was Nkwton, among whose papers 
a description of such en instrument was fotmd after his death ; not, however, until 
after its re-inven-on by Thomas Godfrey Thiladclphia, in 1730, and, perhaps, 
by Hadley, in 173J. 
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the linos M and m being the intersections of this plane with the 
surfaces of the nriin-ors. Let AM 
be the direct ray falling upon the 
mirror 3f, which we shall first sup- 
pose to lie in the direction M(J; 
let 3Im be the direction of the ray 
after the first reflection, and mJiJ 
its direction after the second re- 
flection. Draw 31 B parallel to 
Bin, 3TP perpendicular to 3W, 
and 3Tp perpendicular to the mir- 
ror m. The angle AMB is the 
ditrerence of the first and last di- 
rections of the ray. The angle 
P3Ip is the same as the angle 
contained by the mirrors, being obviously cfpial to AlCrn. "We 
have, therefore, to prove that A3IB — 2PMp. 

If wo conceive a perpendicular drawn at m, parallel to 3Ip, we 
easily see that pMm is ecpial to the angle of incidence of the ray 
3lin falling upon m, and p3IB is ofjual to tlie angle of reflection 
of the same ray; and since tlicse angles, by a piinciple of Optics, 
are equal, we have 

pilfm = p3fB =r. Pi/p + PjVB 
But, on the same pi’inciple, we have 

PMm = PMA =A3f/} -f PM/i 
The dift'ercncc of these two equations gives 



whence 


PMp ^ A MB — PMp 


AMB 2PMp 


80. In order to apply this j)rinciple, let the mirror be at- 
tached to an index arni 3ICJ, Avhich revulvos upon a pivot at 
M in the centre of a graduated arc 01 N, aud let 7n be perma- 
nently secured in a fixed posititm at right angles to the plane of 
this arc. Let 310 be the dire“tiou,of the centr.d mirror and ot 
the index aim when it is parallel to the fixed mirror in, and let 
the graduation of the arc commence at 0. In this position, an 
incident Ta,y BM from a distant object B will be reflected first to 
and then in the direction inE^ which will be parallel to the 
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first direction BM. If then the object is so distant that two rays 
from it, BM and bm, falling upon the two mirrors, will bo sensibly 
parallel, an observer’s eye at E will receive both the direct ray 
bm and the reflected ray mE at the same time. Hence the ob- 
server will see two images of tlie same object — a direct and a 
reflected inmge — in coincidence. 

In the next place, let the mirror Mhc revolved into the posi- 
tion MCI, in which a ray A 31 from a second object A is reflected 
finally into the line mE. The observer now sees the direct image 
of the object B in apparent coincidence with the reflected imago 
of the object A. The angular distance A3IB of the two objects 
is then equal to twice the angle of the mirrors, that is, to twice 
MCm or to twice 0311. The arc 01, which measures this angle, 
is then the measure of one-half the angular distonce of the 
objects. If the arm 311 carries a vernier at I, the exact value 
of the arc will be obtained. In order to avoid the necessity of 
doubling this value after reading, a half degree of the arc is 
numbered as a whole degree : thus, an arc of 60° is divided into 
120 equal j)arts, each of which is reckoned as a degree. As the 
index arm 311 cannot pass beyond the position MmN, where it 
comes against the fixed mirror, it is not found practicable, in this 
form of the instrument, to extend the arc OD much beyond 60°, 
and it is from this circumstance that the instrument derives its 
name. 

81. Plate III. Fig. 1 represents the most common form of the 
sextant constructed upon these principles. 

The frame is of brass, constructed so as to combine strength 
with lightness; the graduated are, iidaid in the brass, is usually 
of silver, sometimes of gohl, or platinum. The ilivisions of the 
arc arc usually 10' each, which are subdivided by the vernier to 
10". The handle II, by which it is held in the hand, is of 
wood. The mirrors 31 and m are of plate glass, silvered. The 
upper half of the glass vi is left without silvering, in order that 
the direct rays from a distant object may not be intercepted. To 
give greater distinctness to ihe images, a small telescope E is 
placed m the line <‘f siglit mE. It is supported in a ring KK, 
which can be moved by m<.‘ans of a screw in a direction at right 
angles to the plane of the sextant, whereby the axis of the tele- 
scope can he directed either towards the silvered or the trans- 
parent part of the mirror. This motion changes the plane of 
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reflection, which, however, remains always parallel to the plane 
of the sextant : the use of the motion being merely to regulate 
the relative brightness of the direct and reflected images. 

The vernier is read with the aid of a glass J{ attached to an 
arm which turns upon a pivot S, and is carried upon the index 
bar. 

The index glass M, or central mirror, is secured in a brass 
frame, which is firmly attached to the head of the index bar by 
screws a, a, a. This glass is generally sot perpendicular to the 
plane of the sextant by the maker, and there are no adjusting 
screws connected with it. 

The fixed mixTor m is xxsually called the horizon glass, being 
that through which the horizon is observed in taking altitudes. 
It is usually provided with screws by which its position with 
respect to the plane of the sextant msiy be rectified. 

At P and Q arc colored glasses of difterent shades, which may 
be used separately or in combination, to defend the eye from 
the intense liglit of the sun. 

I shall finst treat of those common adjustments of the sextant 
whicdi the observer is obliged to attend to in the ordinary use 
of the instrument, and shall afterwards treat ftilly of its mathe- 
matical theory. 

82. Adjustment of the index glass. — The reflecting sui’faee of the 
glass must be jxerpendicular to the plane of the sextant. The 
simplest test of its perpendicuhirity is the following. Set the 
index near the middle of the arc ; then, placing the eye vciy 
nearly in the phuie of the sextxint, and near the index glass, 
observe whether the arc seen directly and its reflected imago in 
the glass ap[)ear to form one continixoxis are, which will be the 
case only when the glass is pei’pendicuhxi’. The glass leans for- 
ward or backward according as the reflected image appears too 
high or too low. It may be corrected by putting si piece of paper 
under one edge of the pUite by which the glass is secured to the 
index arm, first loosening the screws a, a, a (PI. III. Fig. 1) for 
that purpose. Or we may make the adjustment, a.s it is done 
by the instrument makers, by removing the glass ixnd filing 
down one of the metxillic points against which the glass bcai's 
'vvhen secured in its frame. 

83. Adjustment of the horizon glass. — ^l^his must also be perpen- 
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dicular to the plane of the sextant. The index glass having 
been previously adjusted, if by revolving it (by means of the 
index aimi) there is found one position in which it is parallel 
to the horizon glass the latter must also be perpendicular to the 
plane of the sextant. The test of this parallelism is the following, 
l^ut in the telescope, and direct it towards a star. Move the 
index until the reflected image of the star appears to pass the 
direct image. If one image passes exactly over the other, it 
will, he possible to bring both into exact coincidence, so as to 
form but a single image ; and it is evident that when this coin- 
cidence takes place the mirrors must be parallel. If one imago 
passes on cither side of the other, the horizon glass needs ad- 
justment. 

The perpendicularity of the horizon glass may also bo tested 
as follows. Hold the instrument so that its plane shall be nearly 
vertical, and bring the direct and reflected images of the sea 
horizon into coincideucc. Then incline the instrument until its 
plane makes but a small angle with the horizon ; if the images 
still coincide, the two glasses are parallel ; consecpicntlj’, if the 
index glass is pcrpeiulicnilar to the plane of the sextant, the 
horizon glass is also in adjustment. 

Any distant and well defined terrestrial object may be substi- 
tuted for the star or the sea horizon. A star, however, is to bo 
preferred ; and one of the third magnitude will aftbrd greater 
precision than the brighter ones. 

84. Adjiistmenl of the telescope . — The sight-line of the telescope 
must be parallel to the plane of the sextant. Two parallel wires 
or threads are placed in the telescope, which are to be made 
parallel to the plane of the sextant by I’ovolving the sliding 
tube containing thorn ; then all contacts or coincidences of 
images are to be made midway between these two wires. The 
sight-line of the sextant tcloscoi»c is, therefore, a line di’awn 
through the ojrtical centre of the object lens and the midtllo 
point between these parallel threads. 

Select two objects from 100° to 120° apart, as the sun and 
moon, and bring the retieeted image of one into contact with 
the direct image or the other, at the thread nearest the plane of 
the instrument; then move the instrumeut so as to throw the 
images upon the oth'‘r thread; if the contact remains perfect, 
the line ot sight midway between the threads is parallel to the 
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plane of the sextant. If the limbs of the two objects appear to 
separate on the thread farthest from the instrument, the object 
end of the telescope droops towards the sextant; otherwise it 
rises. 

It is to be observed that when the telescope is adjusted and 
two images are brought into contact at either thread, they will 
not be in contact in the middle of the tield, but will there over- 
laid; consequently, the reading of tlie sextant will be less for a 
contact in the true sight-line in the middle of the tield than 
for one on either side. If the telescope is out of adjustment, the 
middle of the field is no longer in the true sight-line, and the 
contacts observ'ed there give angles which are too great. The 
correction for a given inclination of the telescope will be inves- 
tigated in a subsequent article. 

This adjustment may also be examined as follows. Place the 
sextant horizontally on a table, and place two small metallic 
sights A, A (Fig. 20) on the are. At 
a distance of at lc.i.'t 15 or 20 feet, let 
a well defined mark be placed so as 
to be in the same straight line .with 
tlie upper edges of the sights, and in 
siich a jiosition that it may also be seen through the telescope- 
The top edges of the sights sho\dd be at the same distance from 
the plane of the sextant as the axis of the telescope. The 
threads of the telesco])e being made parallel to the plane of the 
sextant, the mark should be seen in the nviddlc between them. 

The adjustment of the telescope when necessary is cftected 
by means of two small opposing screws in the ring which 
carries it. 

85. 2'he index correetion . — Having made the preceding adjust- 
ments, it is necessary to timl the point of the gi'aduated arc at 
which the zero of the vernier falls when the two mirrors are 
parallel; for all angles me.isured by the instrument arc leekoned 
from this point (Art. 80). If this jioint is to the left of the 
acttual zero of the scale by a (juantity r, all rer dings in the arc 
will be too great by r ; if it is to the right of the actual zero, all 
I’oadings will be too small by the same quantity. If we wish 
the reading to be zero when the mirrors arc parallel, we must 
place the zero of the vernier on the zero of the arc, and then 
revolve the horizon glass about a vertical line, until the direct 

Voi. IL_7 


Fig. 20. 
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and reflected images of the same object coincide. Some Instru- 
ments are provided with a pair of opposing scrcAvs by which this 
revolution can be etfected ; but in others no such adjustment is 
possible. In fact, the adjustment is unnecessary, as we can 
always determine the correction to be applied to our readings to 
reduce them to what they would be if the adjustment were 
made. This imkx oorrcction is found as follows : 

1st. By a star . — Bring the direct and reflected images of a star 
Into coincidence, and read oft' the arc. The index correction is 
numerically equal to this reading, and is positive or negative 
according as the reading is on the right or the left of the zero. 
For example, the direct and reflected images of a star being in 
coincidence, we read on the ai’c 5' 20" ; then, calling the index 
correction x, we have 

x = — b' 20". 

In another sextant the direct and reflecled images of a star 
being in coincidence, we read on the extra arc 2' 40" ; then 

X = + 2' 40". 

This method may be used with the sea-horizon instead of a 
star, but not with great precision. 

2d. By the sun . — Measure the appiirent diameter of the sun by 
first bringing the upper limb of the reflected image to touch the 
lower limb of the direct image ; and again by bringing the lower 
limb of the reflected image to touch the upper limb of tlie direct 
image. Denote the I'eadings in the two cases by r and r'; then, 
if s = the apparent diameter of the sun and R is the reading of 
the sextant when the two images are in coincidence, we have 


whence 


r = .B -f- « 
f==R — s 

B= J(. -pr') 


and the index correct i.i is r — Jl, The practical rule derived 
from this is as ollows. If the reading in either case is on the 
arc, mark it with the ne.yaV.ee sign; if ej^'tho arc (i.e. on the extra 
arc), mark it witli the 'yrMtivc sign ; then the index correction i8 
one-half the algebraic sum of the two readings. For example) 
we ha’ e read as follows ; 
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On the arc — 31' 20" 

Off the arc -j- 33 10 

+ 1 50 
x = -f , 0' 55" 

We have s = J(r — r'); hence, if the observations are good, we 
ought to find that half the algebraic difierence of the readings is 
equal to the sun’s diameter as given in the Ephemeris on the day 
of the observation. But, in order that this comparison may bo a 
good criterion, we should measure the sun’s horizontal diameter, 
which is not sensibly aifected by refraction. (Vol. I. Art. 134.) 

In order to obtain the index correction with the greatest pre- 
cision, the mean of a number of measures of the sun’s diameter 
should be taken. 

Example. — March 15, 1858, the following measures of the 
sun’s horizontal diameter were taken : 


On the arc. 
— 31' 20" 
« 10 
“ 15 
« 25 
« 20 
" 20 

Means — 31 18.3 


Off the are. 
-f- 33' 10" 

“ 0 
« 20 
« 15 
« 10 
» 10 

-f 33 10 .8 
— 31 18 .3 
x = + 56".3 


Ohaerred sun’s diameter, S = 32' 14". 6 
IJy the Ephemeris, 5 = 32 13 .3 


86. To mmmre the aw/nlar distance of two objects with the sextant . — 
Place the threads of the telescope parallel to the plane of the 
instrument. Direct the telescope towards the fainter of the two 
objects, and revolve the sextant about the sight-line until its 
I»lane produced passes through the other object, observing to 
have the index glass on the side towards this object. Then 
move the index until the reflected image of the second object is 
nearly in contact with the direct image of the first ; clamp the 
index, and make an exact contact (at the middle point between 
the threads) by means of the tangent screw. The reading of the 
arc will be the instrumental distance: applying to this the index 
correetion aecording to its sign, the result will be the observed 
distance. 
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In order to make a good observation, it is important that the 
two images whose contact is observed should bo equally bright, 
lienee, we direct the telescope towards the fainter object, so that 
it may be the brighter one which sutlers the double reflection. 
But in observing the distance of the moon from a star it will 
generally be found that, even after the double reflection, the image 
of the moon is so bright that the star Avill appear very indistinct 
unless the telescope is raised (by the screw for that purpose) so 
that the sight-line is directed through the transparent part of the 
horizon glass; for then, a portion of the reflected rays from the 
moon being lost, the iivtcnsity of its light is rendered more 
nearly equal to that of the star. When the distance of the sun 
and moon is observed, the telescope is usually directed towards 
the moon, and the intensity of the sun’s rays is diminished by 
putting one or more of the colored shades between the index and 
horizon glasses. It will bo found necessary in this case also to 
regulate the distance of the telescope from the jtlano of the 
instrument, in order to give the imago of the moon the same 
intensity as that of the sun. It is a common error of inexpe- 
rienced observers with the sextant to have the images too bright. 
It is es.sential to a good observation, 1 st, that the images be well 
defined by carefully adjusting the focus of the telescope; 2 d, that 
they be so faint as not in the least to fatigue the eye, yet ])erfectly 
di.stinct; M, that their intensities should be as nearly as j)08sihle 
eqtuil. 

In the case of the moon and a star, w’c observe the distance of 
the star from that point of the moon’s bright limb wlii(;h lies in 
the great circle joining the star and the moon’s centre. To 
ascertain that this point has actually been brought into contact 
with the star, the sextant must be slightly revolved or vibrated 
about the sight-line (which is directed towards the star), thus 
causing the moon to sweep by the star; the limb of the moon 
should appear to graze the star as it passes, or, rather, the limb 
should pass through the centre of tlie star’s light, for in the 
feeble telescope of the sextsmt the star does not ap[)ear as a well 
defined point. 

In the case of the moon and a planet W'c bring the reflcctotl 
image of the moon s limb to tlio estimated centre of the planet. 

In the case of the inoou and the sun, the contact of the nearest 
limbs is obs rvcxi, vibr-ating the instmment as above stated, ami 
making the limbs just touch as they pass each other. 
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It facilitates tlie observation of lunar distances to set the index 
approximately upon the angular distance before commencing 
the observation. The approximate distance for a given time 
may be found from the Ephemcris (see Vol. I. Art 65); the dis- 
tance thus found is in the case of the sun and moon to bo 
diminished by the sum of the semidiametors of the two bodies 
(say 32'), and in the case of the moon and a star or planet it is 
to bo diminished or increased by the moon’s somidiameter (say 
16'), according as the bright limb is nearer to or farther from the 
star than the moon’s centre. This proceeding is also a check 
against the mistake of employing the wrong star. 

87. To observe the altitude of a celestial body with the sextant and 
artificial horizon. — The artificial horizon is a small rectangular 
shallow basin of mercury, over which is placed a roof, consisting 
of two plates of glass at right angles to each other, to protect the 
ineroury from agitation by the wind. The mercury affords a 
perfectly horizontal surface which is at the same time an excel- 
lent mirror.* If MN (Fig. 21) is the horizontal 
surface of the mercury, tiH a ray of light from a 
star, incident ujton the surface at B, BA the re- 
flected ray, then an observer at A. will receive 
the ray BA as if it proeeciled from a point S' 
whose angular depression MBS' below the hori- 
zontal j)lanc is ojual to the altitude SBM of the 
star above that plane. If then <SV1 is a direct ray 
from the star, parallel to SB, an observer at A 
can measure with the sextant the angle SAS' 

■— SBS' == 2SB3I, by bringing the image of the 
star reflected by the index glass iiito coincidence 
with the image S' reflected by the mercury and 
the horizon glass. The instrumental measure, 
index error, will be double the apparent altitude of the star. 

The Sim’s altitude will be measured by bringing the lower 

* Observers are sometimes annoyed by impurities in the mercury which float on 
Its surface, and imagine that it is important to have very pure distilled mercury. 
I have found it preferable to use meroury amalgtHi;aiod with tin (a few square 
inches of tin foil added to the mercury of an ordinary Horizon will answer). When 
the mercury is poured out, a scum of amalgam will cover its surface; this scum can 
be drawn to one side of the basin with a card or the smooth edge of a folded piece 
of paper, leaving a perfectly bright reflecting surface, entirely free ev8n from the 
t''«nutest particles of dust. 


Fig. 21. 
S 



seen througli 
eorrccted for 
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limb of one image to touch the upper limb of the other. Half 
the corrected instrumental reading will be the apparent altitude 
of the sun’s lower or upper limb, according as the nearest or 
farthest limbs of the direct and reflected suns were brought into 
contact. For examples, see Vol. I. Arts. 146, 161, &c. 

In ob8er\"ations of the sun with the artificial horizon, the eye 
is protected by a single dark glass over the eye piece of the 
telescope, thereby avoiding the eri-ors that might possibly exist 
in the dark glasses attached to the frame of the sextant. 

The glasses iii the roof placed over tlie mercury should be 
made of plate glass with perfectly parallel faces. If they are at 
all prismatic, the observed altitude will be erroneous. The error 
may be removed by observing a second altitude with the roof in 
reversed position, and, in general, by taking one-half of a set 
of altitudes with the roof in one position and the other half with 
the roof in the reverse position. It is easily proved that the 
error in the altitude produced by the glass will have different 
signs for the two positions : so that the mean of all the altitudes 
will be free from this error. 

Instead of the mercurial horizon, a glass plate is sometimes 
used, standing iipon three screws, by means of which it is levelled, 
a small spirit level being applied to the surface to test its hori- 
zontality. The lower surface of the plate is blackened, so that 
the reflexion of the celestial object takes place only at the upper 
surface. 

88. In the observation of the altitude of a star with the arti- 
ficial horizon, it requires some practice to find the imago of the 
star reflected from the sextant mirroi’s; and sometimes, when 
two bright stars .stand near each other, there is danger of em- 
ploying the reflected image of one of them for that of the other. 
A very simple method of avoiding this danger, by which the 
observation is also facilitated, has been suggested by Professor 
Knorre, of Russia.* From very simple geometrical considera- 
tions it is readily .shown that at the instant when the two images 
of the same star — one reflected from the artificial horizon, the 
other from the sextant mirrors — are in coincidence, the inclina- 
tion of the index glass to the horizon is equal to the inclination 
of. the sight-line of the telescope to the horizon glass, and is, 


• Atlron. Naeh., Vol. VII. p. 262. 
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therefore, a constant angle, which is the same for all stars. K, 
therefore, we attach a small spirit level to the index arm, so as to 
make with the index glass an angle equal to this constant angle, 
the bubble of this level will play when the two images of the 
star are in coincidence in the middle of the field of view.. With 
a sextant thus furnished, wo begin by directing the sight line 
towards the image in the mercury; we then move the index 
until the bubble plays, taking care not to lose the image in the 
mercuiy ; the reflected imago from the sextant mirrors will then 
be found in the field, or will bo brought there by a slight 
vibratory motion of the instrument about the sight line. 

It is found most convenient to attach the level to the stem 
which carries the reading glass, as it can then be ari’anged so as 
to revolve about an axis which skinds at nght angles to the plane 
of the sextant, and thus be easily adjusted. This adjustment is 
effected by bringing the two images of a known star, or of the 
sun, into coincidence, then, 3 vithout changing the position of 
the instrument, revolving the level until the bubble plays. 

89. Observations on shoi’c may be rendered more accurate by 
means of a stand to which the sextant can be attached, and 
which is so arranged that the sextant can be placed in any 
requii’cd plane and there firmly held. The manipulation must be 
learned iVom the examination of the stands themselves, which 
are made in various forma. 

90. On account of the feeble power of the sextant telescope 
and consequent imperfect definition of the sun’s limb, the 
apparent diameter of the sun is somewhat increased. This error, 
however, may be removed by taking the mean of two sets of 
altitudes, one of the lower limb and one of the upper limb. 

91. To measure an aliltuife of a celestial ohjevt from the sea horizon. 
— ^Direct the telescope towards that part of the horizon which is 
beneath the object. Move the index until the image of the 
object reflected in the sextant mirrors is brought to touch the 
horizon at the point immediately under it. To determine this 
point, the observer should move the ijistrumcnt round to the 
right and left (by a swunging motion of the body, as if tuniing 
on his heel), and at the same time vibrate it about the sight line, 
taking care to keep the object in the middle of the field of view ; 
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tfie object will appear to sweep in an arc the lowest point of 
which must be made to touch the horizon, by a suitable motion 
of the tangent screw. 

In general, altitudes for doteraiining the time should be taken 
when the altitude varies most rapidly ; and this is near the prime 
vertical. (See Vol. 1. Aiis. 143 and 149.) If the object is the 
sun, the lower limb is usually brought to touch the horizon ; if 
the moon, the bright limb. 

The apparent altitude of the point observed is found by cor- 
recting the sextant reading for the index error, and subtracting 
the dip of the horizon. (Vol. 1. Art. 127.) To obtain the ap- 
parent altitude of the sun’s or moon’s centre, wo must also add 
or subtract the apparent semidiameter. (Vol. I. Art. 135.) 

92. As the sea horizon is often enveloped in mist, even when 
the celestial bodic's are visible, various attempts have been made 
to obtain an artitieial horizon adapted for use on shipboard. 
The simi)lest apparatus heretofore proposeu for the purpose is 
that of (’apt. Bkciiek, of the English Xavy. “ Outside the horizon 
glass of the sextant is a small pendulum about an inch ami a 
half long, suspended in oil (in order to check its sudden oscilla- 
tions) ; to the pendulum is attached a horizoivtal arm, carrying 
at the inner end a slip of metal which is seen in the field of the 
telescojie at the usin' 1 focus, and whose upper edge when it coin- 
cides witii a given line is the true horizon. The error is easily 
determined by a known altitude, and is the same for all altitudes. 
The apparatus, which is in a very compact form, is easily attached 
to any reflecting instrument, and is shipped and uinshipped at 
pleasure. A lami» is attached for observing at night.”* With 
this apparatus, when the motion of the ship is not too great, an 
altitude can be obtained within 5' by a jiractised observer; and 
this is often sufficient. 

93. Method of ok-urvim/ equal altitudes with the sextant . — Some 
observers set the sextant at pleasure, and note two instants, 
namely', the contact of llie neare.st and farthest limbs of the two 
images of the sun (one tV tin the sextant, and the other from the 
mercifia! horizon’ both movning and evening, without touching 

* Raper’s Practice of nation, 2(1 ediiion, p. 151. It docs not appear, how- 
ever, how the 8l3»> sjf • letal bt hind the hurizoi>. glass could bo distinctly seen in the 
field of the ieUftcopc. A plain tube must be used. 
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the index in the mean time. With a star they obtain but one 
observation on each side of the meridian. This practice is de- 
signed to secure the condition that the altitudes observed before 
and after meridian shall bo absolutely identical, which may not 
be the case of the index if the sextant is moved and brought 
back again to tlie same reading. The errors to be feared, how- 
ever, from not setting the index correctly on a given reading, 
are, in general, so much less than errors of observation, that it 
is better to saci’itice this merely theoretical consideration for the 
sake of multiplying the observations. The following method 
will be found convenient in practice. 

Ist. For the sun . — In the morning, bring the lower limb of the 
sun, I’eflccted from the sextant miiTors, and the upper limb of 
that rellected from the mercury, into api)roximatc contact; 
move the 0 of the vernier forward (say about 10' or 20') and set 
it on a division of the litnh ; the images will now appear over- 
lappedf and will be separating ; wait for the instant of contact: 
note it by the chromnneter, and immediately set the vernier on 
the next division of the limb, that is, 10' in advance; note the 
instant of contact again, and proceed in the same manner for as 
many observations as are thought necessary. If the sun rises 
too rapidly, let tne intervals on the limb ho 20'. 

IJow, Hnd (roughly) the time when the sim will be at the same 
altitude in the afternoon, and just before that time set the vernier 
on the last altitude noted in the morning (of course employing 
the same sextant) ; the images will be separated, hut will be ap- 
prixiehing; wait for the instant of contact ; note, it by the chro- 
nometer; set the vernier (Hick to the next division of the limb 
(10' or 20', as the case may he) ; note the contact again, and so 
proceed until all the A.M. altitudes have been again noted as 
I’.Al. altitudes. 

If, instead of noting the times directly by the chronometer, a 
watch is employed ((tom pared with tlie chronometer both before 
»nd after each observation), it will generally be found necessary 
to allow for its gain or loss on the chronometer, so as to obtain 
the exact difterence between the two at the instant of observation. 

The mean of all the A.M. chronometev times and the mean of 
all the corresponding P.M. times are regarded as t\\ o simple obser- 
vations of the same altitude, and the computation proceeds trom 
these according to the method and example of V ol. I. Art. 140. 

2d. For a star . — Sot the sextant, ami note the cobuiidcnccs ot the 
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two images of the star in the same manner as the contacts of th« 
sun's limbs are oberved. 

In selecting stars for this observation, it is to be observed that 
the nearer the zenith the star passes, the less may the elapsed 
time bo ; and when the star passes exactly through the zenith, 
the two altitudes may be taken within a few minutes of each 
other. But with the ordinary sextants altitudes near 90° cannot 
be taken with the artiiicial horizon, as the double altitude is then 
nearly 180°. The prismatic sextants and circles of Pistor and 
Martins are adapted for measuring angles of all magnitudes up 
to 180°, and arc, therefore, especially suitable for these observa- 
tions. 

94. To examine (he colored glasses. — The two faces of any one of 
the colored glasses, or shades, may not be parallel. The glasses 
then act like prisms with small refracting angles, which change 
the direction of the I'ays passing through them, and, consc(piontly, 
vitiate the angles measured. To examine them, measure the 
sun’s diameter with a suitable combination of shades; then in- 
vert one of the shades, turning it about on an axis perpendicular 
to the |)lauc of the sextant, and repeat the measure; the half 
difference of tbe two measures will be the error produced by 
that shade. A number of measures must, of course, bo taken in 
both positions of the shade, in order to eliminate accidental 
errors of observation. 

In order to save the necessity of this examination, the shades 
are so arranged in Pistor and Martins’ sextants that they may 
be instantaneously I’cversed. Wo liave then only to take one-half 
of a set of observations with one position of the shades, and the 
other half with the reverse 2 >osition, and take the mean of all the 
measures, iii order fully’’ to eliminate the errors of these glasses. 

95. To find the constant angle between the sight line and the per- 
pendicular to the /'(V/’C'i/i ghtss. — A knowledge of the value of 
this angle will be useful in following out the tlieoiy of the 
errors of the sextant in the subsequent articles. It varies in 
diftcient instruments, and must, be found for each by a 8])ccial 
examination. L ;t the sextant be placed on a firm horizontal 
support; direct the sight line towards a distant object i?, Jio- 
22, and biuig the two imagf s of the object into coincidence. 
The mirrors M and m arc then parallel ; and, if wo put 
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/? = tho angle between the sight line and the perpendicular 
to the horizon glass, 

we have 

BMm = MmE = 2/J 

We have, therefore, only to find some means of measuring the 
angle BMm. Leaving the sextant in 
its present position, place a theodolite 
in the line Mm produced, with its tele- b 
scope TN on a level with tho sextant 
mirrors and looking into the index 
glass; adjust it so that the image of 
B reflected from M shall be seen upon 
the cross-wire w in the focus. Rays 
from }o passing through the object glass 
N emerge in [)arallel lines, as if from 
an infinitely distant object lying in the 
direertion MNT. Bring the se.xtant tele- 
scope to look into the theodolite tele- 
scope, and reflect the image of B to the cross-icire: the reading 
of the sextant corrected for the index error is the measure of the 
angle BMm. or of 2/9. If the object is not very distant, the 
angle subtended by the distance 3Iin at the object may be ap- 
preciable. This angle may be called the sextant parallax, and 
denoted by p. Wo shall have 

BMm = 2/? — p 

When the object and its reflected image are in coincidence, let 
the rea<li»\g be 11, and let x l)e the true index correction for an 
infinitely distant object; then we have 

11 -|- X — — p (58) 

and when the object is reflected to the cross-wire of the theodo- 
lite, let the sextant reading be li'; then we have 

x -^r.'2i3—p (59) 

and from these two equations, 

R'— R = (60) 

13y this method I found for one tif Troughton’s sextants, at 
tlie Kaval Academy, 2/3 = 33“ <?'. 
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96. The sextant parallax for an object at a known distance is 
found with the aid of the angle Let 

/ — the distance of the index and horizon glasses, 
d — the distance of the object from the index glass. 


The perpendicular drawn from M upon mE is equal to/ sin 2^8; 
and for the angle/) at the object, subtended by this perpendicular, 
we have 


sin p = 


/sin 2/5 


or 


dsin 1" 


(61) 


From this formula we may find a rough value of ^ when p has 
been determined for a near object by means of (58) and/ and d 
are carefully measured. 

The distance of an object for which the sextant parallax will 
be 1" will be found bj- the equation /sin cosec 1". In 
the sextant mentioned in the preceding article W’C have/-— 3 
inches, whence d = 5.33 miles. 

In measuring hoi'izoutal angles between tcrresti’ial objects, 
the effect of the sextant paralla.x may be eliminated by deter- 
mining the index correction from the object which is seen 
directly through the horizon glass. This index correction will 
involve the /parallax, and, when applied to the sextant reading 
of the angular distance between the objects, will give the angle 
subtended by the objects at the centre of the sextant. The sex- 
tant must, of courae, remain in the same position in the measure 
of the angle and the determination of the index correction. 


p> 


Fig. 23. 


97. To determine the error produced b>/ a prismatic form of the index 
glass. — ^Let us first consider the case of a 
glass with parallel faces. Let MM', NN', 
Fig. 23, be the parallel faces, of which 
NN' is silvered. An incident ray AB is 
refracted by the glass at B, and takes the 
direction BG; at G it is reflected into 
GB' ; and at B' it is rcfi’acted into BA'. 


\ 


{/: 




Tt 

\7 

N 


^ If we put 


m — the index of refraction for glass, 
tp — the angle of incidence A BP, 
d = the angle of refraction DBG, 
if = A'B'P', 
d' = DB’C, 
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wo have, by Optics, 


sin f = m sin A 
sin = m sin A' 


But when the faces MM' and NN' are parallel, the normals BD 
and B'jy are also parallel; moreover, the incident ray BCupon 
NN', and the reflected ray CB', make equal angles with DJ)': 
hence, also and, consequently, (p — f'. If AB and A'B' 

are produced to meet in C', avc see that has the same direc- 
tion that it would have had if it had been reflected directly from 
the plane surface mC'm' parallel to MM' or to AN'. The re- 
fraction which the ray sutlers in passing through the glass, there- 
fore, produces no error when the surfaces of the glass are parallel. 
It may here be remarked, also, that it is not necessary that tho 
reflecting surface of the mirror should stand exactly over the 
centre of the arc of the sextant. 

Let us next (insider the case of a glass whose faces are not 
parallel, as 3I'B, N'D, Fig. 

24, which, produced to meet 
in M, form a prism MM'N'. 

Let us assume that these faces 
arc {)cr]>endicuiar to tho plane 
of the sextant, and, conse- 
quently, that the refracting 
(!(lge of the prism is also per- 
pendicular to this plane. The incident and reflected rays will 
he found in a iflane parallel to that of the sextant. The ray 
being traced through the glass, we shall have, as before, employ- 
ing the same notation. 


Fig. 24. 



sin ^9 = w sin A 
sin tp' =m sin A' 


} 


(62) 


hut here j? and &' are no longer equal. If we put 


M — the angle of the prism = M'MN' 


we shall evidently have 

90° — # = CBB'= BCD -1- M 
90° — A'= CB’Bz= B'CDf— M 


and, since BCD =* B'CD', the difference of these equations gives 

A' — A=:2M (63) 
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From (62) and (63), f , m, and M being given, we can determine 
f ', or the diiFerence tp' — <p. From (62) we deduce 

cos J (y> + f 0 i (.v ' — — m cos i (>S -|- <?*) sin i (&' — tf) 


whence, by (63), 

sin } (50' — <») : 


. cos i (.» + .»') 

m sin M — 

cos K? + Vj 


As M is always a veiy small angle, approximate values may be 
employed in the second member of this equation; it will be suffi- 
cient to take 

sin 1 (»' — a)= m sin M 

cos 


or 


^ = 2mM sec ^ 



which may be reduced to the form 

— f — 2MV^-\- (in* — 1) 8ec*<9 


or, finally, by putting 

to the form 


g* = wi* — 1 


p' — <p = 2M 1/1 4- ^’sec’ <p 

The error varies with and consequently with the 
Bured. If 


(64) 


angle mea- 


y = the angle given by the sextant, 
we have, in Fig. 19, FMm = PMp + pMm, or 


9 = + p ( 65 ) 

The whole error in the measured angle will be the difierence of 
the errors produced at the reading y and at the zero point of the 
sextant; and at the zero point we have <p = ji. Hence the error 
will be the ditferenee of the values of (64) for = Jy + /? 
jp = j9, so that, if y' denot 's the true value of the angle, we shall 
have 

r — r'= 2J[f \y\ -f-^sec*(ir + /J) — l/l + j’sec’/jJ (66) 

i 

For glass we have usually w — 1.55, and hence }*= 1.4025. If 
M = 10", /? — 10°, and y = 120°, we shall find y — ;*' = 41". 
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The effect of the error in the glass is evidently less for small 
values of ^ than for largo ones. Moreover, the smaller the angle 
j9, the larger the angle which can be measured with the sextant, 
for all reflection from the index glass ceases when f = 90®, and 
this value gives by (05) y = 180® — 2^ as the limit of possible 
measures with the instrument. 

The precedhig investigation is confined to the case in which 
both faces of the glass are perpendicular to the sextant plane; 
but it snfllices to show the nature of the effect produced. This 
case is, moreover, that in which the effect is greatest. 

The glass reflects from its outer face as well as from its silvered 
face, though in a less degree. If the faces are parallel, the rays 
from a distant object reflected from the two faces will be parallel 
after leaving the glass; they will, therefore, be converged to the 
same focus in the telescope and produce but a single image of 
the object. But if the glass isjrismatic thci’c will be two images, 
a fainter image superposed upon the stronger one and not quite 
coincident with it. The effect will be to give an image with an 
indistinct outline; a star will present a somewhat enlarged or 
elongated image. We can, therefore, very readily determine 
whether the glass is prismatic by examining the reflected image 
of a star when the index is set upon a reading of about 120®. 

The best makers will reject a glass that does not stand this 
test. If, however, an instrument is found to be defective in this 
respect, we may determine the error produced hy it as follows. 
After carefully adjusting the instrument and finding its index 
correction, measure a large angle between two well defined ter- 
restrial objects. Then take out the index glass and invert it 
(so that the edge, which was before uppennost, may now be next 
the plane of the instrument), readjust the instrument, determine 
the new index correction, and again measure the angle between 
the two objects. Half the difference of the two measures will be 
the error in either measure produced by the glass. The same 
process repeated for a number of angles of various magnitudes 
will furnish a table of errors, from which the error for any par- 
ticular angle may he obtained hy interpolation. 

98. A prismatic form of the horizon glass affects all angles, the 
index correction included, hy the same quantity, and therefore 
produces no error in the results. 
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99. To determine the error produced by a small inclination of the 
sight line to the plane of the sextant. — Tho directions of lines in 
space are most clearly represented by points on the surface 
of a sphere described about an assumed centi’e with an arbitrary 
radius (Vol. I. Art. 1). The radii drawn parallel to any given 
lines in space will intersect each other under the same angles as 
those lines, and these angles will be measured by the arcs of 
great circles joining tho extremities of the radii on the surface 
of the sphere. Let us here take the centre of the sextant arc 
as the centre of such a sphere. Let 0, Fig. 25, be that centre, 

OP the direction of the pciiiendicular 
to the index glass, Op that of the per- 
pendicular to the horizon glass. The 
points P and p are the poles of the 
great circles whose planes are parallel 
to those of tho glasses, and may be 
called, brieily, the poles of the index 
glass and horizon glass, respectively. 
Let OA be the direction of the sight 
line. AVnien the instrument is per- 
fectly adjusted, the lines OP, Op, and 
OA arc in tlie same plane, which is 
parallel to that of the sextant. The course of a ray which 
reaches the eye tvill he most readily followed by tracing it back- 
wards from tho eye. Thus, the lay OA coinciding with the sight 
line is i-eflected from the horizon glass in the direction PO, so 
that pB = pA. It is then reflected from the index glass in the 
direction 00, so that PB ~ PC; and 0(7 is therefore the direc- 
tion of an object whose image is reflected to the eye in the same 
direction, AO, in which another object is seen directly. Hence 
AOC, or AG, is the angular distance of the oljects. Prom this 
construction wo obtain easily AG~ 2P/>, which is the funda- 
mental property of the sextant (Art. 79). 

But if the sight line is inclined to the plane of the instrument, 
it meets the sphere in a point A' not in the great circle Pp. 
The inclination is measured by the arc AA' perpendicular to 
Pp, wliich is a part of the arc QA'A drawn through A' and the 
pole Q of the great circle. The point Q may be called the pole 
of the sextant plane. Tracing the ray OA' backwards, we ob- 
serve that the plane of reflexion from the horizon glass is repre- 
sented by the great circle A'pB', determined by the ray and the 
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normal Op, so that if we take pB'— pA', the renected ray takes 
the direction B'O. The plane of reflexion from the index glass 
will be represented by the great circle B'PC', and by taking 
PC' = PB', OC' will bo the direction of the reflected ray. 
Hence, A'C' will be the true angular distance of the two obiects 
observed in contact; while AC or 2 Pp will be the angle given 
by the sextant. Let 

Y = the angle given by the sextant — AC, 

= the true angle —A’C, 

i — the inclination of the sight lino — AA'. 

It is evident that CC' BB' — AA', and therefore QA'C' is an 
isosceles triangle of which the angle Q ■ - y, the side A' C' y', 
and the side QA' or QC' = 90° — i. If then we divide this 
triangle into two rectangular ones by a perpendicular from Q, 
we obtain 

sin 1 / — cos i sin I y (67) 

for which, as i is always very small, wo may take the approxi- 
mate equation* 

y' — Y — — i’ sin 1" tan =} y (67*) 

According to the second method of adjustment in Art. 84, if 
the mark is placed at a clistanee of 20 feet, and if the error of its 
position in .i vertical direction is not more than | an inch (which 
is a large error in such a case), the telescope adjusted to it will 

have an inclination which will be found by the equation sini 
0..5 

— ) which gives i — 7' 10". Taking this value of i, the 

i'onnula (67*) gives y' — y — — 0".897 tan ^ y, and for j' = 1 20°, 
r' ~ y — — 1",5. The error may therefore be regarded as evan- 
escent when ordinary care has been bestowed upon the adjusb 
ment. When the error exists, the observed angles are always too 
great. 

100. If the contact of the images of two objects is made on 
either side of the middle of the field of the telescope, the actual 
sight line is inclined, although the axis of the telescope may be 
parallel, to the sextant plane. 


^thig approximate equation can be deduced firom (67) or taken directly firom 
'l)h. Trig. (112). 

VoL. II._8 
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The inclination of this actual sight line can be estimated by 
the aid of the angular distance of the threads. To find this 
distance, place the threads at right angles to the plane of the 
sextant, bring the direct image of a distant, well defined line on 
one thread, and the reflected image on the other thread, and 
read the arc; then move the index until the images have 
exchanged places on the threads, and again read the arc; the 
half difterence of the two readings is the angular distance of 
the two threads. 

Let this distance of the threads be denoted by S, and suppose 
an angle j- is observed by making the contact at a distance nii 
from one of the threads (the fraction n being estimated at the 
time of making the observation) ; then the inclination of the 
actual sight line to the true sight lino corresponding to the 
middle point between the threads wdll be — nd, willi 

which value of i, the correction of the observed angle y, will 
be found by (67*). 

The distance d in the best sextant telescopes will not exceed 
30'. When the instrument is held in the hand, avc cannot make 
all contacts e.xactly in the middle of the field ; but, if we assume 
that wc can always make them at a distance greater than I d 
from cither thread (which a little practice will enable us to do), 
we shall always have e < |d, or i < 5', and hence the correction 
y ' — y <i 0".44 tan ^y. For any tolerably good observer, there- 
fore, this correction will be practically insensible. 

At the same time, however, wc see the importance of making 
the contacts as near to the middle of the field as possible, since 
the error always has the same sign and all the measured angles 
are liable to be too great. If a contact is made on cither thread, 
and we have d — 30', the error in y will be 3i".93 tan ly, or 6".8 
for y = 120°. 

101. The distance d of the threads may also be used to find 
the inclination of the axis of the t(descopc, or rather of the true 
sight line. Measure an angular distance of 120° or more, be- 
tween two well defined objects ; bring the images in contact first 
on one thread a ul then on the other (the threads being placed 
parallel to the plane of the instrunient), and let the readings on 
the arc be and y^. Then, y' being the true reading in either 
case, and i the iucliuatiou of the true sight line, we have 
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/ — Y = — 1 5 — « j sin 1" tan }/• 

/ — ri= -^^ + ej sinT'tanJj'j 
whence, taking tan ly = tan in the second members, 




Ti — r 
2 3 sin i" 


cot Jy 


( 68 ) 


It is evident that, when i is positive, the greater measure is 
taken on the thread nearest the plane of the instrument, and 

^ -f- i is the distance from this thread to the point in the field 

Li 

which represents a direction parallel to the plaiic of the sextant. 
Hence the first method of adjusting the telescope given in Art. 84. 


102. To find the error frodiiced by a small inclination of the index 
glass . — The horizon glass, being ad- 
justed by means of the index gliy?s 
(Art. 85), may be supposed to have the 
same inclination. Let pP (Fig. 26) be 
the great circle of the sextant plane ; 
let the poles of the mirrors be at P' 
uudjf/, and put 

I = the inclination of the index glass = PP' ~ that of the 
horizon glass -- pp'. 

If we suppose that the sight line is adjusted by the first method 
of Art. 84, it will be found in a plane perpendicular to both 
mirrors, and its direction will be represented by a point A' in the 
gve.at circle p'P'. The direct ray from the eye to an object A' 
will be reflected in the direction P', and thence to 0", these points 
all lying in the same great circle; A' O' null be the true distance 
y' of the objects observed, and p'P' — ^y' will be the ti'ue angle 
of the mirrors, while pP= Jywill be the angle given by tlie 
sextant reading. In the isosceles triangle P'Qp', we have the 
angle p'QP'=^y and %>'= §P'~ 90®— 1; and, dividing it 
into two right triangles by a perpendicular from Q, we obtain 


Fig. 26. 

a 



sin I y' = cos I sin I y 


(69) 
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whence, very nearly, 

/ — Y = — 2 sin 1" tan J y (69*) 

By the method of adjusting the index glass given in Art. 82, it 
may easily be placed within 6' of its true position, and for 
J 5' = 300", and y — 120°, this formula gives f — y — — 0".5. 
Hence, with ordinary care, this error will also be practically 
insignificant. 

The inclination of the sight line, in this solution, is variable 
with the angle measured. Denoting it by i' — JA', we readily 
find, by the aid of a perpendicular from Q upon p'-P', 


tan i’ — tan I ■ 
in which )9 = Ap ; or 


C08(ly — 
COS 1 y 


(70) 


i' = I see i y cos {\y — /9) (70*) 

103. If, however, the sight line is not determined as above 
supposed, but has a constant inclination to the plane of the sex- 
tant, denoted by i, its incliftation to the plane of reflection p'P' 
will be V — i, and the additional error produced by this inclina- 
tion will be found by (67*) to bo 

— (i' — iy sin 1" tan J y 

Combining this with (69*), the complete formula is 

y' — y = — 2 P sin 1" tan \y — sec } j- cos {\y — /9) — i]’ sin 1" tan I y 


which can be put under the form 

y — y — — 2 sin 1" tan i ;• [p -j- sec 1 [/ cos (!;' — /9) — i cos } j-]*] (71) 


which agrees with Enckb’s formula in the Berlin Jahrbuch for 
1830, p.''292. 

Taking, as an extreme case, l = 5',i = — 5', y = 120°, ^ = 30°, 
this gives y — y ~ — 4".0. 

104. To find the error produced by a small inclination of the horizon 
(jlass . — Assuming that the index glass and the telescope are in 
adjustment, let me pole of the horizon glass be at p', Fig. 27, 
the pole of the index glass being at P, and the sight line directed 
towards A in lue plane of the sextant. The ray from the eye 
towards A is reflected to B' in the arc Ap\ so that p'B' = p'zL 
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and thence to C", which is at the distance CG' — BB' from the 
ereat circle vPC. AC'^r is the 

^ 27 

angle given by the sextant; and ’ 

AC'=‘]r' is the true angular dis- 
tance between the two objects whose 
images are observed in contact. 

Putting 

k = the inclination of the horizon glass = pp', 

we have from the triangles App' and ABB', very nearly, 

m = 2Aco8/9 

and, from the triangle A C C, 

cos •/ — cos m cos y 


whence 


y' — y ■==: Jot’ sin 1" cot'y = 2 A’ sin 1" cos’ yS cot y 


(72) 


This en’or is sensible only for small values of j-. For ^ — 0 the 
expression becomes infinite ; for in fact it is inapplicable in this 
case, since when the horizon glass is inclined it is impossible to 
make a contact of two images of the same point. But in the deter- 
mination of the index correction by the sun, the limbs of the 
two images will be brouglit into contact alternately on each side 
of the true zero point of the arc, and we shall have y=±.0° 32'. 
For this case, with /9 30° and k = SO" (which ought to be 

the maximum error in the adjustment by Art. 83), we find 
y' — y — dz 0".7 ; and even this error is eliminated from the 
index correction itself. For all angles greater than 0° 32' the 
error is wholly inappreciable. 


105. To find the eccentricity of the sextant . — As the arc of the 
sextant is limited, the method of determining whether the centre 
about which the index arm revolves is coincident with the centre 
of the graduations by means of two verniers 180° apart (Art. 28) 
is not applicable. We can find the eccentricity only by comparing 
various angles measured with the sextant with their known values 
lound by some other means. Thus, the angular distances of a 
number of terrestrial points situated in a horizontal plane may 
be accurately determined with a good theodolite and then also 
measured with the sextant. 
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Or we may measure with the sextant the distance of two well 
known fixed stars and compare it witli the apparent distance 
computed from their right ascensions and declinations. The re- 
fraction, however, must be taken into account, which may be 
done in either of two ways. 1st, The true distance of the stars 
will be found as in the case of the moon and a star, Vol. I. 
Art. 255. Then the apparent distance will be found by the 
formulje (448) and (449) of Vol. L, in which wo must for this 
case suppose A', H', d' to be the true altitudes and distance, and 
Aj, //„ d^ to bo their apparent values aftected by refraction. The 
altitudes will be computed by Art. 14, Vol. I., the local time, 
and consequently the hour angles of the stars, being given. 

2d. We may compute the zenith distances and parallactic 
angles of the stars for the time of the observation by Vol. I. Art. 
15, and thetj the refraction in right ascension and declination by 
•Art. 120. We shall then have the apparent right ascensions and 
declinations, from which the .apparent distance will be directly 
computed by the method of Vol. I. Art. 255. 

Now, let X he the sextant reading, x the index correction (here 
supposed to be unknown, as we must regard the zero point as 
likewise affected by the eccentricity), y' the true value of the 
measured angle, e the eccentricity; then, since the readings of the 
sextant are double the true arcs, we have, by (9), 

r' — (r + ^) = sin (i / -f E) 

®r, putting n — y' — y, 

X + 2c cos jE sin i >•' -|- 2c sin E cos } / = n (73) 

To find the three unknown quantities x, 2c cos j^, and 2esiiiE, 
we must have three such equations derived from three angles 
falling in diftbrent parts of the arc, — for example, near 0°, 60°, and 
120°. If we have measured a largo number of angles, of various 
magnitudes, we can treat the equations by the method of least 
squares. 

As the index correction is liable to change from one observa- 
tion to another, we can let y represent the reading corrected for 
the index error found i:l each observation, and then x will be the 
correction of the zero point for eccentricity. 
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THE SIMPLE REFLECTING CIRCLE. 

106. If the arc of the sextant is extended to a whole circum- 
ference, the index arm may bo produced and carry a vernier 
upon each extremity. The mean of the readings of the two 
verniers may then be taken at every observation, and will be 
wliolly free from the error of eccentricity. This constitutes a 
simple reflecting circle, the manipulation of which is in eyery 
respect the same as that of the sextant. It has not only the 
advantage of eliminating the eccentricity, but at the same time 
of diminishing the etfeet of errors of reading and accidental 
errors of graduation, since eveiy result is derived from the 
mean of two readings at two different divisions of the arc. The 
only objection to the instrument is found in the slight inereaso 
of its weight. 

The simple reflecting circles of TROUGirTON are I'ead by three 
verniers at distances of 120° but, as the e(!centricity is already 
fully eliminated by two verniers, the third can increase the 
accuracy of a resiilt only by diminishitig the effect of errors of 
reading and of graduation. If is the probable error of the 
moan of two readings, that of the mean of three readings will be 

^3 “ y'l •■= 0-81 e , 

so that if two verniers reduce the error to 5 " the third will only 
further rc'ducc it to 4", an increase of accuracy which for a 
single observation is not worth the additional complication and 
weight and the trouble of reading. As was to l)c expected, 
these instruments, though of very I’efined and perfect construc- 
tion, have been but little used. 

The prismatic reflecting circles of Pistor and Martins noticed 
below have but two verniers, and combine many practical ad- 
vantages. 

THE repeating REFLECTING CIRCLE. 

107. In the repeating reflecting circle the small mirror, or 
horizon glass, is not pennunenfly attached to the frame of the 
instrument, but is attached to an arm which revolves about the 
centre of the instrument. As the telescope must always be 
directed through this glass, it is also attached to the same arm 
and revolves with it. This arm also carries a vernier at its 
extremity. 
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Let ETII (Fig. 28) be the revolving arm to which are attached 

the small mirror m, the 
telescope T, and the ver- 
s, nier, or index H; M the 
central mirror which is 
revolved by the arm MI, 
carrying the vernier, or 
index I, In accordance 
with the nomenclature in 
nautical works, wo shall 
call II the horizon index, 
and I the central index. 

The arc is graduated 
from 0° to 720° in the di- 
rection HIE. 

Let A and B be the objects whose angular distance is to be 
measured. First : let the central index I be clamped at any 
assumed point of the arc. Bring the plane cf the instrument to 
pass through the two objects. Direct the telescope towards the 
right hand object B, and, without touching the central index, 
move the hoi’izou index H (or rather revolve the instrument, 
keeping the telescope bearing on B), until the image of the left 
hand object A is reflected from the central mirror M to the 
horizon glass m, and thence to the eye, and thus into coincidence 
with the object B seen directly. This completes the first part 


m 


m 



of the observation. Now, 
leaving the horizon index 
II clamped in this posi- 
tion, unclamp the central 
index I; direct the tele- 
scope to the left hand 
object A, Fig. 29, and 
move the index I for- 
ward (in the direction of 
the graduations) until the 
reflected image of the 
right hand object B is 
brought to coincide with 
the direct image of A. 
This compl etes the second 
part of the observation. 
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Then, the. differenee between the readings of the central index in its two 
positions is twice the angular distance of the objects. For let B, Fig. 
29, be the point of reading of the central index before the first 
contact, and R' that after the second contact. At each contact 
the angle of the mirrors is equal to one-half the angle measured 
(Art. 80) ; and it is evident that the points R and R' are at equal 
distances on each side of that point of the arc at which the cen- 
tral index would have stood had we stopped its motion when the 
miiTors were parallel. Hence the angle RMR' is twice the 
angle of the mirrors at either contact. Denoting the angle 
measured by x, and the readings by R and /£', we have, there- 
fore, 

2r = R' — R 

The half difference of the two readings is then the mean of 
two measures of the recjuircd angle ; while with the sextant two 
obseiwations arc necessary to furnish one measure of an angle, 
since one observation must be made to determine tlie index cor- 
rection, which is here dispensed with. 

If wo now recommence the observations, starting from the 
last position of the central index, this index will be found after 
the fourth contact at a reading 11", which differs from R' by 
twice the angle y. so that we have 

2y-^R" — R' 

and, consequently. 


Continuing this process as long as we please, we shall have, after 
any even number n of contacts, a reading jK„ of the central 
index, and 


or 


nr = Rn—R 
R.— R 


r = 


n 


(74) 


Hence it is necessary to read oft' the arc only before the first and 
after the last observed contact, which is one of the greatest 
advantages of this" instrument for use on board ship in night 
observations. 


108. If the distance of the objects is changing, as in the case 
of a lunar distance or an altitude, the difference between the 
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first and last readings will be the sum. of all the individual 
measures, and the value of y found by dividing this sum by the 
number of observations will be the mean of all these measures. 
The time of each observation having been noted, this value of y 
will be the value of the observed angle at the mean of these 
times, provided the angular distance is changing uniformly. 

# 

109. Wo have thua far suppoaed tlie telescope to bo directed 
alternately towards each object; but (as in the measurement of 
a lunar distance, for example) it is expedient to look directly at 
the fainter object and reflect the brighter one. This can be done 
by reversing the face of the instrument after each contact ; for 
the relative position of the mirrors will thus be inverted without 
requiring the line of sight to be shifted fi’oni one object to the 
other. 

It is convenient in practice to distinguish the two kinds of 
observation by the relative positions of the mirrors. For this 
purpose, let a plane he conceived to he passed through the axis 
of the telescope at right angles to the plane )f the circle ; the 
instrument is thus divided into two portions, of which that which 
is on the same side of the perpendicular plane as the central 
mirror will be called the rifjM, and that which is on the opposite 
side, the left; these designations, however, liaving no reference 
to the right and left of the observer when the instrument is held 
in various positions. 

An obstrmtion to the, rifiht is one in which the object reflected 
from the central mirror is on the right of the instrument. 

An obseri'f'tion to the (eft is one in which the olyect reflected 
from the central mirror is on the left of the instrument. 

A cross observation is one consisting of two observations, ou» to 
the right and one to the left. 

The observation to the right is precisely like tliat with the 
sextant. We may, in fact, use the instrument as a sextant. 
Clamp the horizon index at any point of the are ; bring the direct 
and reflected images of the same object into coincidence by 
moving the central index, and read oft' this index. Call this 
reading R: then, making any observation to the right, let the 
reading be R' ; the jinglc 'ueasiired is Ji' — It, and — It may be 
regarded as the ind 'x correetiojj, us in the sextant. 


110. In observing altitudes with the repeating circle, the tele- 
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scope is directed to the image in the artificial horizon. The 
central index .is, for convenience, set npon zero, and wc com- 
mence with an observation to the left, as in Fig. 28, holding the 
instrument in the left hand. The next observation is to the 
right, as in Fig. 29, and the instrument is held in the right hand. 

111. In order to facilitate the repetition of the observations, 
the horizon glass and telescope carry with them an inner circular 
arc, which is called the finder. This finder moves under the 
central index arm alternately backwards and forwards in the suc^ 
cessivc observations ; and, consequently, when the two places of 
the index ann have been once noted on the finder, it can be 
brought approximately to these places for the succeeding obser- 
vations, whereby the images will be already approximately in 
conbict. T\vo sliding stops arc usually placed on the tinder, and, 
when once set, servo to indicate the two positions of the central 
index. The finder is also roughly graduated for the same pur- 
pose. 

112. The adjustment and verification of the glasses and tele- 
scope arc in every respect the same as for the sextant. The 
theory of the errors is also similar, only we have a compensa- 
tioti of some of them which is worthy of notice and Avill be 
considered below. 

Dark glasses or shades arc placed, as in the sextant, behind 
the horizon glass and between the horizon glass and central 
mirror, for observations of the sun. In cross observationa, the 
errors of these glasses are eliminated, since their positions with 
respect to the incident rays are reversed at each alternate contact. 
In observations to the left, however, Fig. 28, it is evident that 
when the angular distance between the objects A and B is small, 
colored glasses midway bertveen M and m would intercept a 
portion of the direct rays from on their wniy to 3T. In this 
case, therefore, it becomes necessary to substitute for them a 
large shade immediately in front of the central mirror. The 
same shade soiwes for the ob.ser\nvtion to the right ; but, as the 
angle of incidence of rays falling upon it is no longer the same 
as in the observation to the left, the error of the shade is 
not wholly eliminated. However, as the angle of incidence is 
small in both positions, the errors produced by a prismatic form 
of the shade will be small, and the partial compensation of these 
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errors which occurs will leave a residual error mostly inappre- 
ciable. 


113. To iktermme the error produced by a prismatic form of the 
central mirt'or m a cross obsermtion with the circle . — ^Let us consider 
the two contacts separately. 

Ist. The obsermtion to the right is the same as with the sextant, 
and henec we have, for this observation, by (66), 


Y — y'^2M [l/i + see* ( i r + /5) — <ir*'80c» /Sj 0 5) 

in which M, q, and / have the same signification as in Art. 97. 
2d. In the observation to the left, the central mirror is rcvci’sed 

with respect to the incident ray, and 
therefore the sign of M must be 
changed. But the angle of incidence 
0 is also changed. Let M and m. Fig. 
30, be the positions of the mirrors,- 
AM a ray from the left-hand object A 
reflected from the central mirror to m, 
and thence to E in coincidence with 
the direct ray from the object B. Producing the faces of 
the miri’ors, we readily find, from the triangle MCm, 



if — \r — ? 

This value is to be used in the etpiation (64). The error in the 
measured aiigle will bo the difterence of the values of (64) for 
<p — \ Y — /5 and and we shall therefore obtain for it 

a formula differing from (75) only in having — ^ instead of -|- ^ 
and — AT instead of + M. Hence the error in an observation 
to the left is 

y _ / _ 2 M (i r -- iS) — 1 / 1 +Y8CCL3] (76) 

3d. For the error in the cross observation we have, by taking the 
mean of (75) and (76), 


r — r' = if [v/l -f (p see* ( J r + A') — i/l + 2* sec* (i r — i*)] C^'^) 

If we suppose, as in Art. 97, <f = 1.4025, M — 10", y = 120°. 
^ = 10°, we find, by tliese formuhe, that the error of an observa- 
tion to the left is 41", that an c-b.-iervation to the right is 11"> 
and that of a cross observation is 15". The error of the central 
mirror, though not wtiolly eliminated, is reduced to about one- 
third that of a sextant oi)servation. 
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Borda,* to whom we owe the most important improvements in 
the reflecting circle, gave the numerical values of the formulae 
(75), (76), and (77), in a small table with the argument y, for a 
circle in which ^ = 10°. Table XXXIV. of Bowditch’s Navi- 
gator is derived from similar formulae. 

The ciTor produced by the central mirror for a given angle 
may bo found by Art. 97, and then by means of Borda’s table 
we may infer the correction for any other angle, by simple pro- 
portion. 


114. The errors of reading, of imperfect graduation, and of 
eccentricity arc all nearly eliminated by taking a suflicient num- 
l>cr of ci’oss ohsci’vations. For these errors affect only the first 
and last readings, and are divided by the number of observations. 
If the sum of all the measures is veiy nearly 720° or 1440°, &c., 
so that the central index has made one or more complete revo- 
lutions, the eccentricity is wholly eliminated. 

The error resulting from an inclination of the sight line of the 
telescope is not reduced by rej)ctition, since it makes every 
measure too great. (Art. 99.) 

In theory, therefore, the repeating circle is very nearly a per- 
fect instrument, capable of eliminating its own errors. As, how- 
ever, we cannot pretend to measure ^^ichat ice cannot sec,” the 
refinement of the circle may really be thrown away, so long as 
the optical power of its telescope is so feeble. In fact, the results 
obtained with the circle do not appear to have sui-passcd those 
obtained with the sextant so much as ivas ex 2 )ccted from its theo- 
retical perfection. This may, however, be due, in a degree, to 
the mechanical imperfections arising from the centring of two 
axes one within another.f 

* Description et usatjc du Cercle de lUflcxion^ par Ci£. Dr Boroa, 4"** od. I’aris, 1816. 

t It seems that the instrument makers have supposed that it was necessary that 
both the horizon and tho central indices should be perfectly centred. In Qamuey’s 
circles the axis of tho central index turns within that of the horizon index, and any 
shake of the latter is communicated to the former. Bui, if wc use the instrument as 
prescribed in the text, reading off only the central index, it is quite unimportant 
whether the horizon index is correctly conirod or not. It is only necessary that it 
should revolve in a plane parallel to the plane of the instrument, and should remain 
firmly clamped throughout each cross observation ; and this will be secured by giving 
it a broad bearing about the centre. The axis of the central index ought then to 
pass directly into the solid frame of the instrument, and the horizon index should 
turn upon a fixed collar, which would entirely separate it from the former. From 
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115. The circle, as above described, is capable of measuring 
no angles greater than about 140°. In this respect, therefore, 
it does not excel the sextant. A very simple addition proposed 
by M. Daussy obviates this difficulty. On the horizon index 
arm Eli, Fig. 31, he places a second small mirror n, which 

is of only one-half the 
height of the silvered 
partof the horizon glass 
m. The angle at which 
it stands is more or less 
arbitrary, but it is con- 
venient to have it make 
an angle of about 4.^° 
B with the mirror ?«. Let 
A be any distant object, 
and let the instrument' 
be held so that a ray J ?i, 
falling upon n, shall be 
rcllected in the lino mi 
to m and thence to the eye at E. JIow move the central index 
until the ray AG, from the .same object, is reflected from the 
central mirror MN\\\ the line Cm, passing over the small mirror 
n to the horizon glass, and thence to the eye in coincidence with 
the first ray. (This observation is like the ordinary one of deter- 
mining the zero point of a sextant or circle, oidy the line of sight 
is directed to a point about 90° from the object.) The mirror 
MN and the small mirror n are now parallel. Let It be the 
reading of the central index. Xow let B be a second object 
which may be even more than 180° from A reckoned in the 
direction HRR'. !Move the coitral index until tliis object is 
reflected from the central mirror 31' N' to m, and thus into coin- 
cidence with the iinaffe of A reflected from u. Let It' be the 

the fact that such a construction has not been heretofore adopted, I infer that this 
part of the theory of tJie instr.inieni has not been well considered. 

If this change is made, and tlie instrunieut is used on land upon a stand, T cannot 
see any reason why wc should not realize all the theoretical advantages of the in* 
strument, especially if we considerr t)ly increase the optical power of the telescope. 

The opinion of Sir John Hers- m. . of A.stronomi/, Art. 188) that “the 

abstract bcb'ity and advani: e of this principle” (of repetition) “seem to be counter- 
balanced in practice by some unknown causCy which probably muat be eouyht for in 
imperfect clampinfjy^^ is hardly eu^tained by practical experience with instruments 
having a single centr.rl a; ' 3 . 
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reading. The angular motion of the mirror JfiV being always 
equal to one-half the angular distance of the objects, Ji' — Jl is 
the required angle. M. Daussy calls this contrivance a depressio- 
vnMre, or dip-measurer, from its application to the measurement 
of the dip of the sea horizon, by measuring the angular distance 
between two diametrically opposite points of the horizon, this 
angular distance being 180° plus or minus twice the dip accord- 
ing as we measure through the zenith or through the nadir. It 
finds, however, another important application in obsen'ations 
with the artificial horizon when the altitude exceeds 05° or 70°, 
and the double altitude is eonscqucntly too great to be measured 
in the usual manner. The additional mirror is usually furnished 
with the Gambe.}/ circles, and is readily ap])lied to any instru- 
ment. Since the angle at which it stands is not required to be 
found, the only adjustment necessary is to make it perpendicular 
to the plane of the instrument, which is done by the aid of the 
same test as that Avhich is used in adjusting the horizon glass; 
we liave only to observe that the two images of tlio same object 
A (which for this purpose may be a bright star) reflected from 
JfiV^and n can be brought into coincidence in the middle of the 
field of the telescope ; the mirrors, MN and m having of course 
been previously adjusted.* 

THE PRISMATIC REFLECTIXO CIRCLE AND SEXTANT. 

116. The prismatic reflecting circle, constructed by Pistor and 
Martins of Berlin, (lifters from the simple reflecting circle 
(Art. 106) by' the substitution of a glass prism for the horizon 
glass, and by the position of this prism w’ith respect to the cen- 
tral mirror. 

ABC, Fig. 32, represents the cir<;le; M the central mirror 
upon the index arm ac, w’hich carries a vernier at each end a 
and c; m the prism, which is nearer the telescope T than the 
central mirror, and is porinanently attached to the frame of the 
instrument. The prism has two of its faces nearly peipendicular 
to each other, ami the third lace aids as the reflector. A ray 
from the central mirror entering one of the perpendicular faces 
is totally reflected at the inner fa‘;c and passes out through the 

* Special instruments for measuring the liip of ihe sen horizon have been contrived. 
Fi'V an account of Tbouqhtos's Dip-Seclor, see Simms’s TtcuUh on Mathematical 
InstrumenU, 
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other perpendicular face in the direction of the sight line of the 
telescope. The height of the prism is only one-half the diameter 
of the object lens of the telescope, and therefore direct rays 
from any object passing over the prism enter the telescope and 
arc brought to the same focus as the reflected rays. When the 
central mirror is parallel to the longest side of the pi’ism, as in 
Fig. 32, two images of the same object are in coincidence, and 
the index correction is determined as in the sextant, except that 
ev^ery reading is here the mean of the readings of the two 
verniers. 

Now revolving the index into the position. Fig. 33, an object 


Fig. 32. P'K- 33- 



to the right will be reflected into coincidence Avith the direct 
object, and the angular distance of the two objects is given by 
the reading corrected for the index ciTor. When the central 
mirror becomes nearly perpendicular to the line Mm, the prism 
intercepts the rays from the right band object. This occurs 
when the angular distance of the two objects is about 130°. 
Beyond this point the luaul of the observer also intercepts the 
rays, until wo conic to the. position of Fig. .34. 

In this jiosition two objects 180° apart can be brought into 
optical coincidence. But. •dthongh the prism does not interfere 
with th rays from the second <d)ject, the head of the observer 
may; and this is obviated by placing a small prism 1) at the eye 
end of the telescope, to reflect ihc two images which are in 
coincidence, to the eye in the direction DE. 
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Continuing the motion of the index, we see, by Fig. 35, that 
angles greater than 180° can now be obtained until the index 
arm comes against the prism, which occurs when the angle is 
about 280°. The angles thus measured may be reckoned either 
as between 280° and 180° or between 80° and 180°. Of these, 
the angles falling between 80° and 130° may be observed in two 
reversed positions of the instrument, constituting a cross obser- 
vation, as with the repeating circle, whereby the index correc- 
tion becomes unnecessary, and the errox's ai’ising Irom a prismatic 
form of the central miri’or ai’C pai’tially eliminated. 


Fig. 34. Fig. 35. 




When the index is on zci’o. Fig. 32, the I’ays incident upon 
the central miiTor make an angle with it of 20°, and in this ^xosi- 
tion Ave obtain the feeblest reflected images. When the index 
is at 130°, the incident rays make an angle Avith the mirror of 
85°, and Ave obtain the brightest rettceted images. In the com- 
mon sextant, the reverse takes place ; the feeblest itxxages occur 
tor the angle 130° AAdien the incident I’ays nxake an angle of only 
10° Avith the central miiTor ; and the brightest images AA'hen the 
index is on zero and the x'ua's make aix angle of 75° Avith the 
mirror. Tlic angles of incidence in tlie prismatic instruments 
arc, tliorofore, more favorable for the production oi distinct 
images than in the common sextant, since oven the smallest 
angle which the incident rays make with the mirror in the 
ibnucr is double the corresponding angle in the latter. 

VoL. 11.-9 
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The adjustments of the prism and central mirror are similar to 
those of the horizon and index glasses of the sextant. 

The theory of the errors is also similar to that above given 
for the sextant and circle. 

117. The advantages of these instruments over the common 
sextants arc : Ist. Angles of all magnitudes can be measured ; 
2d, the eccentricity is completely eliTJunatcd by always employ- 
ing the mean of the readings of the two verniers ; 3d, the re- 
flected images are brighter than in other reflecting instruments, 
both becansc the angles of inci<lence upon the central mirror are 
more favorable, and because the inner face of a glass prism is a 
much better reflector than a silvered glass ; 4th, the errors 
arising from a prismatic form of the central mirror are much 
less than in the sextant. The instruments, as made by Piston 
and Martins combine also other improvements Avhich might h,e 
introduced into the common sextant. Thus, the shade glasses 
admit of reversal, by which their errors are wholly climinatiid ; 
a revolving disc, containing sinjill colored glasses or shades, is 
adapted to the (ye ]»icce of the telescope, for use in taking alti- 
tudes of the sun with the artificial horizon ; all lost motion is 
avoided in the tangent screw, hy causing it to act against a 
spring; the arc is read oft' at night by the aid of a lantern which 
is placed over the centre of the instrument and the light of which 
is concentrated upon the arc by a lens. 

The prismatic sextant diftei’s from the circle only m dispensing 
with the second vernier (the vernier a in the above figures), and 
that portion of the arc upon which it reads. Tlie same angles 
can be measured with this instrument as with the circle, but 
without the advantage of eliminating the eccentricity. 

For an extensive scries of observations, illustrating the capa- 
bilities of the sextant in the hands of a good observer, and espe- 
cially demonstrating the excellence of the prismatic sextants, see 
an article of ScHUMAOHiiK, in the Astron. Nach., Vol. yyilT. p. 
321. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TKANSIT INSTRUMENT. 

118 . The transit mstrumcnt is an instnimont for dctermininsf 
the instant of a star’s passage through any given vertical plane ; 
or (which is the same thing) the time of a star’s transit over any 
given vei’tical circle. For this piirpose, it is necessary that the 
motion of the telescope bo confined to tlm vertical plane ; and this 
is effected by attaching the tube to a horizontal axis and perpen- 
dicular to it, so that by revolving tlie instrument upon this axis 
the pi-incipal sight-line, of the telescope describes a plane passing 
through the zenith. The common theodolite may therefore be 
used as a transit instrnment when its telescope admits of a com- 
plete revolution upon its horizontal axis. 

The time of transit over the assumed vertical circle is deduced 
from the time when a star passes a given thread placed in the 
focus of the objective. 

The instrument may be mounted in any vertical j)lane, but is 
chiefly used either in the meridian or in the prime vertical : in 
the first position, for finding either the true local time or the 
right ascensions of stars ; in the second, for finding either the 
latitude of the place of observation or the declinations of stars. 
Wlien spoken of simjdy as “the tumsit instrument,” however, 
it is usually understood to be in the meridian. 

It admits of some variety of form. In tlic old and still most 
common form, the telescope and horizontal axis bisect each 
other,* and the two ends of the axis are supported on pillars 
between which the telescope revolves. 

A second form is that in which, starting from the first form, 
one-half the telescope tube is dispensed with, that half which 
contains the object glass being retained, while the horizonfid axis 
is made to perform the part of the other half. At tlie intersec- 

* In Halley’s transit instrument (still preserved as a relic in the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory) the pivots of the axis are at unequal distances from the telescope. 
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tion of the tube with the axis is a glass prism which bends the 
rays from the object glass at right angles, and transmits them 
thi’ough the hollow axis to the eye piece which is placed at the 
end of this axis. The chief advantage of this construction is 
that the observer docs not have to change his position to obseiwe 
all the stars which cross the plane of the telescope. It has also 
the advantage, for a portable instrninent, of diminished weight 
and a more compact form. 

In a third form, proposed by Steinheil* of Munich the 
telescope tube is dispensed with entirely, or rather the horizontal 
axis is converted into a telescope, by starting from the second 
form just described and shortening the tube until the object 
glass is bi’ought next to the pi’ism, so that the rays arc bent 
immediately after entering the instrument. This is therefore, 
practically, an instrument of the second form Avith the telescope 
tube reduced to its minimum length ; but, to gain sufficient focal 
length, the object glass and prism (which are connected together) 
are placed near one end of the axis. This form evidently offers 
tlie greatest advantages for a portable instnimcnt; its Avant of 
symmetry, and the loss of light inenrrod by the introdAiction of 
the prism, seem to proA'ont its adoption for the larger instruments 
intended for the more refined purposes of the ohseiwatory. 

The principles governing the use of such instruments being 
essentially the same us those AAdiich apply to the transit instru- 
ment of the common form, I shall here treat exclusively of the 
latter. 

119. Plato IV. represents the meridian transit instrument of 
the Washington Observatory, made by Kiitkl and Sons, Munich. 
It has a focal length of S5 inches, Avith a clear aperture of f).o 
iiiehe.s. The dimensions of all the jjai’ts may be found from the 
drawing. The portions of the telescope tube 7'T, which are 
made conical to prev^ent flexure, are scroAvod to the hollow cube 
M. The conical portions of the horizontal or rotation axis NN 
are also scroAvedlo this cube; this axis is holloAV, and terminates 
in two steel cylindrical jiiAmts Avhich rest in Vs at W. It is 
highly important tliat these pivots be {)erfect cylinders and of 
precisely equal diameters. 

If the w'holc Avci ht of an instrument of this size were per- 


♦ Ahron. Nach.y Vol. XXIX. D. 177. 
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mitted to rest upon the Vs, the friction would soon destroy the 
perfect form of the pivots, and hence a portion of this weight is 
counterpoised by the weights WW, which, by means of levers, 
act at X-Z", where there are friction rollers upon which the axis 
turns. By this arrangement, only so much of the weight of the 
instrument is allowed to rest upon the Vs as is necessary to 
insure a perfect contact of the pivots with the Vs. This not only 
eaves the pivots, but gives the greatest possible freedom of 
motion to tlie telescope, the lightest touch of the finger being 
now sufficient to rotate^thc instrument upon the axis. 

The counterpoises may be made to perform another important 
service in diminishing thojiaxitre of the horizontal axis, which they 
will evidently do if they are applied nearer to the cube than in this 
instrument. With cones, such as A’N, of very broad base, the 
amount of flexure must be extremely small ; still, with counter- 
poises properly placed, tlie necessity of making the cones so 
large and heavy would be obviated. (See the arrangement of 
the counterpoises in tlie meridian circle, l^late VIL) 

In the principal focus of the objective, at ra, is the reticule, con- 
sisting of seven parallel transit threads ; these are parallel to the 
vei-tical plane of the telescope and i>erpendicuhir to its optical 
axis (Art. 5). These threads and the images of stars in their 
plane arc observed with the eye piece E. Eye pieces, or oculars, 
of various magnifying powers are usually supplied, to bo used 
according to the nature of the object obseiwcd and the state of 
tlio atmosphere, the highest powers being available only in the 
most favorable circumstances. One of these eye pieces (and 
usually one of the lowest powers) is fitted with a miiTor to throw 
light down the tube in observations for collimation, as will be 
fully explained hereafter. This constitutes what is called the 
eolllniatimj e>je piece ; but the plan of placing a small piece of mica 
outside the eye jiieco (Art. 47) converts any one of the eye pieces 
into a collimating eye piece. 

There is also a micrometer thread which moves so nearly in 
the plane of the transit threads as to be sensibly in the same 
fi)cus. This thread may be either parallel or at right angles to 
the transit tlireuds according to the application of it intended ; 
hut in the simple transit instrument its use will be chiefly to 
determine the collimation with the mercury collimator, and then 
it will bo most convenient to make it parallel to the transit 
tlweads. For this purpose, it will be still better to substitute for 
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the single movable thread a cross-thread or two very close parallel 
threads. 

The transit threads are rendered visible at night by light 
thrown into the interior of the telescope through the hollow 
rotiition axis from a lamp on either side. The light is reflected 
down the telescope tube by a small silver mirror in the cube M, 
or by an open metallic ring, which does not intei’fere with rays 
from the object glass. The amount of light can easily be regu- 
lated by a contrivance wdiich it is not necessary to describe. The 
color of the light may be varied by passing it through glass of 
the desired shade. 

The light thus thrown down the tube illuminates the field, and 
the transit threads ai^pear as black lines upon a bright ground. 
For very faint stars it may be necessary to reduce this field 
illumination to such an extent that the threads cease to be dis- 
tinctly visible, and then the direct illumination of the threads is 
to be I'csorted to. This direct illumination of the threads is 
effected, in the iustriiment hero represented, by two small lamps 
(omitted in the drawing) suspended upon the telescope near 
the eye piece, which throAv their light oblicpiely upon the threads 
without illuminating the field. The lamps arc so suspended that 
their flames occupy the same position relatively to the threads 
for all positions of the telescope. The tlireads ans thus made to 
appear as bright lines on a «lark ground. Two lamps, one on 
each side, are used in order to produce symmetrical illumination 
of the threads. Tlie threads may also be illuminated by light 
admitted through the axis, but so brought down the tube (by the 
aid of a small len.s) as not to illuminate the field; this light being 
finally received by small reflectors near the eye piece, and by 
them thrown upon the threads in such a manner as to produce 
the recpiired symmetrical illumination. 

At F and F are two small findhif/ circles, also called finding Icveb, 
or simply finders, which serve in sotting the telescope at any given 
elevation or zenith distance. They will be more fully explained 
in connection with the portable transit instrument in the next 
article. 

The handles, A and B, vvhich are witiiin reach of the observer’s 
hand, act upon a clamp an ! fine motion screw by which the tele- 
scope is fixed and i curatcl} set at any zenith distance. 

The inclination of the rotation axis to the horizon is measured 
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with the striding level L (Art. 51), which is applied to the pivots 
VV. The feet of the level have also tlie form of Vs. 

The piers are so nearly adjusted in the first place that the Vs 
ure nearly in a true east and west line, but a small final correc- 
tion is still possible by means of screws which act horizontally 
upon one of the Vs. In the same manner, the inclination of the 
axis to the horizon is made as small as w’e please by screws 
acthig vertically upon the other V. These screws are not shown 
in the drawing. 

In order to eliminate eiTors of the instrument, *it is necessary 
to reverse the rotation axis fi*om time to time, that is, to make 
the cast and west ends of the axis change places. The reversing 
apparatus or car for this purpose is shown at 11. It runs upon 
grooved wheels which roll upon two rails laid in the observatory 
fioor between the ]»iers I^P, and is thus brought directly beneath 
the axis. By the crank h acting upon the beveled wheels e and 
/, two forked arms aa are lifted and brought into contact with 
the axis at NN; then, continuing the motion, the telescope is 
lifted ju.st sufiiciently to clear the Vs, and the friction I'ollers at 
XX; the car is then rolled out from between the piers, bearing 
the telescope upon its arms ; a semi-revolution is given to the 
arms, the exact semi-revolution being determined by a stop d, 
the (;ar is rolled back betvv'ecn tlie piers, and the telescope lowered 
into the A's. It is hardly necessary to observe that the telescope 
is placed in a horizontal position during this operation. 

An observing couch C runs on the rails between the ])iers. It 
is so arranged that the observer reclining upon it may give hia 
head any required elevation, .and thus bo .able to observe stars at 
high altitudes without the discomfort which would destroy the 
accuracy of his observ'ations. 

The piers J^P are of granite, and rest upon a foundation of 
stone sunk ten feet below the surface of the gi-ouud. They are 
wholly insulated from the walls and floor of the building. 

Between the piers, a granite slab about a foot broad and ten 
feet long is placed on a level with the floor. This rests firmly 
upon the foundation which supports the instrument, and, like 
the piers, is insulated from the floor. On this slab may be 
placed a basin of mercury at various distances from the instru- 
ment, for observing stars by reflexion. 

I do not propose to enter into the details of constructing the 
observatory itself, as many of these details will vary according to 
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the taste and means of thg builder; but it is essential to remark 
that the opening in the roof and sides of the building through 
which the observations are to be made should be much wider 
than the mere aperture of the telescope ; for there are always 
currents of air of various temperatures near the edges of the 
openings, which [troducc unsteadiness in the images of stars. A 
width of two feet at least should be allowed. 

It is also well to observe that the observing room should be 
large and high, that the radiation from the walls may not have 
too much elfect upon the instrument. No artificial heat should 
bo permitted in it or near it. Its temperature at the time of an 
observation, and that of the whole instrument, should be as 
nearly as possible the same as the temperature of the atmosphere 
outside the ol)servatory. 

The indispensable companion of the transit instrument in the 
obsciwatory is the sidereal clock, which is to bo secured to a, 
stone pier, resting upon a foundation which is insulated from the 
floor, and so placed that its dial may be seen by the observer 
from any position he may occupy at the telescope. If, however, 
the transits are recorded by the chronograph (Arts. 71-77) the 
clock may bo in any part of the observatory, and a single clock 
may be used for all the observations with all the instruments. It 
will only be necessary that each instrument should have its own 
chronographic register, which is graduated into seconds by the 
one standard clock, Ilowever, a clock in the room with the in- 
strument is still necessary to enable the observer to prepare for 
his observations at the proper time; but this may then be re- 
garded as a sort oT finder merely, and it will be necessary to regu- 
late it only approximately. 

120. Plate V. represents a porhiblc transit instrument as con- 
structed by Mr. W, \V urdemann (Washington, 1). C.). The focal 
length of such an instrument is usually from 24 to 36 inches. 

The letters common to Plate V. and Plate IV. represent the 
same parts. The peculiar feature is the portable frame PP, which 
hero takes the place of the piei’s. It is Jiiade of iron, and is made 
as light as possible without the sacrifice of strength and stability. 
The screws /.(being ^cmo^y■^, the inclined supports pp fold in 
against the upright oi '•s, and then the latter fold down upon the 
horizontal frame; and the whole frame can be placed in a box. 
This box is deep enough to receive the telescope also. The 
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instrument can thus be conveniently transported and set up in a 
few minutes upon any temporary pillar Q. In tlie field it will 
often be convenient to mount tlie instrument upon the trunk of 
a tree cut oft* to the required height. The frame is quickly 
levelled approximately hy the foot screw's S, S, S. 

A diagonal eye j)kce E (Art. 12) is necessary for observing stars 
at considerable altitudes. 

The eye tube of the telescope is moved out and in by a rack 
and pinion r, to bring the threads precisely into the focus of the 
object glass. The rack and pinion k carry the eye piece to the 
right and left so as to bring it ojiposito each thread in succession 
as a star crosses it. 

The finder F consists, 1st, of a small graduated circle w’hich is 
permanently attached to the telescope; 2d, of a spirit level y 
attached to an arm w'hich revolves about the centre of the circle. 
This aim carries a vernier, and has a clamp and fine motion 
screw at/. When the vernier reads 0°, the axis of the level is 
parallel to the optical axis of the telescope ; conse<[uently, if w'O 
set the vernier to this reading, 0°, and then revolve the tele- 
scope until the bubble stands in the middle of the tube, the 
optical axis will bo liorizontal. If then w'e set the vernier at 
any other given reading ]{, and revolve the telescope until the 
hubble stand.s in the middle of the tube, the inclination of the 
telescojie to the horizon w'ill be --- Ji. The altitude of a star 
whose transit is to be observed is knowni from its declination 
and the latitude of the place of observation, and it is usinally 
necessary to prepare for the observation by setting the telescope 
at the proper altitude by moans of the finder. 

A rack and pinion (not shown in the drawing) serve to revolve 
the eye piece and micrometer so as to make the threads vertical, 
or rather jiarallel to the vertical plane of the telescope. 

The illuminating lamps are shown in their position. Their 
light is thi'own into the axis in nearly parallel lines by means of 
a lens in the lantern opposite the middle point of the flame, the 
flame being neaidy in the focus of the lens. 

120*. A small altitude and azimuth instrument so constructed 
that it may be used also as a transit instrument if- called a universal 
instrument. The horizontal gi’aduated circle renders such an in- 
strument very convenient for observations out of the inei’idian. 
See Chapter VII. 
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121. Method of observation . — ^In all cases, the celestial observa- 
tion made with the transit instrument consists only in noting, by 
a clock or chronometer, the several instants when a star or other 
object crosses the threads. The method of doing this with pre- 
cision is as follows. The instrument remaining stationary, the 
diurnal motion causes the star to pass across the field of the 
telescope. As it apjiroaches a thread, the observer looks at the 
clock and begins to count its beats ; and, keeping the count in 
his head by the aid of the audible beats of the clock, he then 
turns his eye to the telescope and notes the beat when the star 
appears on the thread. The transit over the thread may, how- 
ever, fall between two beats; and then the fraction of a beat is 
to be estimated. This estimate is made i*atlnjr by the eye than 
the ear. {Suppose the clock beats seconds. Let «, Fig. 36, bo 

the j)osition of the star at the last beat 
before the star comes to the thread, and b 
its position at the next following beat. 
The observer compares the distance from 

a to the thread with the distance from a to 

b, and estimates the fraction which ex- 
pres.ses the ratio of the former to the latter 
in tenths ; and these tenths are thcii to be 
added to the whole number of seconds 
counted at a, to express the instant of transit. Thus, if he counts 
20 seconds by the clock at «, and estimates that from a to the 
threa<l of ab, the instant of transit is 20''.4, which he records, 
together with the minute and hour by the clock. 

In the transit of the sun, the moon, or a planet, the instant 
when the limb is a tangent to the thread is noted. The mode 
of inferring the time of transit of the centre from that of the 
limb will bo explained hereafter. 

The most accurate method of observing transits is by the aid 
of the chronograph. At the precise instant when the star is on 
the thread, tlie observer presses the signal key and makes a 
record on the register, which is read off at his leisure, according 
to the methods explained in Arts. 71-77. The record of several 
transits of stars over the five threads of the Cambridge telescope 
is shown in Plato I. Fig. 6. Each transit is preceded by an 
irregular signal, p oduced by a rapid succession of taps on the 
signal key, by means of which the place of the observation on 
the register is >fterw.ards readily found. As the observer is 
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relieved by the chronograph from the necessity of counting the 
seconds and estimating the fractions, the transit threads may be 
placed much closer to each other and their number greatly in- 
creased. In the transit instruments used in the United States 
Coast Survey for the telegraphic determination of difterences of 
longitude (see Vol. I. Art. 227), the diaphragms coixtain twenty- 
five threads, arranged in groups, or “ tallies,” of five, as in Plate 
I. Fig. 1. 

GENERAL FORMUL.® OF THE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. 

122. In wlnvtever position the transit instrument may be placed, 
we may consider its rotation axis as an imaginary line, passing 
through the eenti'al points of the jtivots, which, px’odxiced to the 
celestial sphere, becomes a diameter of the splicre ; and the axb. 
of coUhnation as an imaginary lino, drawn fi’om the optical centre 
of the object glass perpendicular to the rotation sixis, and de- 
scribing a great cii’cle of the sphere as the telescope revolves. 
The position of tliis great circle in the hesivcns is fully detcr- 
luincd when w'c have given the position of the rotation axis; 
and the position of the rotation axis is given when wc know the 
altitude and azimuth of either of the points in which it meets 
the coloslial sphere. 

The mai'ked by a thread in any part of the field is 

a line drawn fronx the thread thi'ongh the optical centre of the 
object glass. The angle which this line makes with the axis of 
collimation does not change as the telescope I’ovolvcs: so that, 
xvhile the axis of collimation describes a great circle, the sight- 
line desci’ibes a snxall cii'cle parallel to it whose distance fi’om it 
is everywhere the constant measure of the inclinatixm of the 
sight-line. If then a star is observed on the thread, the position 
of the star xvith rcs])ect to the groat circle of the instrument 
becomes known when we know the inclination of the sight-line 
or the angulixr distance of the thi’oad from the axis. 

The general pi’oblcm to which the use of the transit instru- 
ment gives rise is the following: 

123. To find the hour angle of a star observed on a given thread of 
the transit instruincnt in a given position of the rotation axis . — Let 
Pig. 37 represent the sphere stereographicall}' projcctetl upon 
the plane of the horizon, NS the meridian, WN the prinxe 
vertical. Suppose the axis of the instrument lies in the vertical 
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plane ZA, and that A is the point in which this axis produced 
j,.g 3 ^ towards the west meets the celestial 

sphere. Let N'Z'S' be the great 
circle described by the axis of colli- 
matiou ; A is the pole of this circle. 
Let nOs be the small circle described 
by the sight-liiio drawn through a 
thread whose constant angular dis- 
tance from the collimation axis is 
given = c. Let b denote the altitude, 
90° + a the azimuth, 90° — m the 
hour angle, n the declination of the 
pointed; f the latitude of the observer; 8 the declination of a 
star observed at 0 on the given thread. Join PA, PO, AO. 
We have 

JSfZA 90° -f- a, ZPA = 90° — m 

ZA = 90° — b, PA = 90° — n 

AO = 90° + c, PZ =:. 90° — ^ 

PO = 90° — 5 



and the triangle PZA gives the equations [Spli. Trig. (6), (3), (4)] 

cos n sin m — sin b cos ^ cos b sin a sin tp 'j 

cos n cos VI cos b cos a V (78) 

sin n = sill 6 sin ^ — cos b sin a cos ^ ) 

which determine m and n when a and b arc given, l^ow let 

T = the hour angle of O east of tlio meridian ; 

then the angle APO 90° — »i r r — 90° -j- (~ — m), and the 
triangle APO gives 

— sin c = sin n sin <5 — cos n cos 5 sin <'t — m) 

whence 

sin (r — m) — tan n tan 4- sin c see n sec d (79) 

which determines r — m, whence also r. 

These general forinuhe admit of simplification when the in- 
strument is either near tlie meridian or near the prime vertical. 


THE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT IN THE MERIDIAN. 

124. The instrument is said to be in the meridian when the 
great circle described by the axis of collimation is the meridian. 
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The axis of rotation is then perpendicular to the plane of the 
meridian, and, consequently, lies in the intersection of the prime 
vertical and the horizon. If, further, the thread on wliicli the 
star is observed is in the axis of collimation, the time of obser- 
vation is that of the star’s transit over the meridian ; and, since 
at that instant the sidereal time is equal to the star’s right ascen- 
sion, the error of the clock on sidereal time is obtained at once 
by taking the diflerence between that right ascension and the 
observed (dock time of transit. (Vol. I. Art. 138.) 

Practically, however, we rarely fulfil these conditions exactly, 
but must correct the time of observation for the small deviations 
expressed by a, h, and c, of which a is the excess of the azimuth 
of the west end of the axis above 90° (reckoned from the north 
point), and is called the azimuth constavt; b is the elevation of the 
west end of the axis, and is called the level constant; and c is the 
inclination of the sight-line to the collimation axis, and is called 
the collimation constant. 

We must first show how to adjust the instrument approxi- 
mately, or to reduce a, b, and c to small quantities. 

123. Apjrroximate adjustment in the meridian. — Ist. The middle 
thread of the diaphragm should coincide as nearly as possible 
with the collimation axis. This adjustment can bo approxi- 
mately made before putting the instrument in the meridian, by 
moving the thread plate laterally until the middle thread cuts a 
well defined distant point in both positions of the rotation axis 
in the Vs. 

2d. The middle thread (and, consequently, all the transit 
threads) should he A-cj'tical when the rotation axis is horizontal; 
that is, it siiould be porijendicular to the rotation axis. This 
can be verified while adjusting the sight-line, by observing 
whether the distant point continues to appear on the thread as 
the telescope is slightly elevated or depressed. After the instru- 
ment has been placed in the meridian and the axis levelled, the 
verticality of the threads may also be proved by an equatorial 
star running along the horizontal thread, which is at right angles 
to the transit threads. 

The axis, being placed neai'ly cast and west (at first by estima- 
tion), is levelled by means of the striding level. Thus c and b 
are easily reduced to small quantities. 

8d. To reduce a to a small quantity, or to place the instrument 
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very near to the meridian, we must have recourse to the obser- 
vation of stars. The following process will be found as simple 
as any other with a poi’table instrument. 

Compute the mean time of transit of a slow moving star (one 
near the pole), and bring the telescope upon it at that time. For 
the first approximation, the time may be given by a common 
watch, and the telescope may be brought upon the star by 
moving the frame of the instrument horizontally. Then level 
the axis, and note the time by the clock of the transit of a star 
near the zenith over the middle thread. It is evident that the 
time of transit of a star near the zenith will not be much aficcted 
by a deviation of the instrument in azimuth, and therefore the 
differcuee between the star’s right ascension and the clock time 
will be the approximate error of the clock on sidereal time. 
With this error, we are prepared to repeat the process with 
another slow moving star, this time employing the clock ai\d 
causing the middle thread to follow the star by moving only the 
azimuth V. When the clock correction has been previously 
found by other means (as with the sextant), the first approximation 
will usually be found sufficient. The instrument is now suffi- 
ciently near to the meridian, and the outstanding small deviations 
can be found and allowed for as explained below. 

In mounting a largo transit instrument in an observatory, it 
will bo convenient first to establish the approximate direction of 
the meridian with a theodolite, and to set up a distinct mark at 
a sufficient distance to bo visible in the large telescope without 
a change of the stellar focus. The middle thread of the instru- 
ment can then be brought upon this mark before proceeding to 
the observation of stars. 

4tli. Finalh’^, it is necessary to adjust the Jindci' whereby the 
telescope is to be directed to that point of the meridian through 
which a given object will pass. If the finder is intended to give 
the zenith disbuice (^), we take 

C = — 3 — r p for an object south of the zenith, 

Z — 3 — <p — r -] p “ “ north “ “ 

m which r is the refraction, and p the parallax of the object for 
the zenith distance f. Lut, for the purpose of finding an object 
merely, we may rii^-glect r, except for very low altitudes, and p 
may be neglected for all bodies except the moon. 

To adjust the finder, we have only to clamp the telescope when 
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Bome known star is on the horizontal thread, and in that position 
cause the finding circle to read correctly for that star, by means 
of tlie proper adjusting screws. It will then read correctly for 
all other stars. In large instruments the finder is sometimes 
graduated from 0° to 360°. 

With respect to the time when a star is to be expected on the 
meridian, the sidereal clock or chronometer answers as a finder, 
since (after allowing for its error) it shows the right ascensions 
of the stars that are on the meridian. 

126. Equations of the transit instrument in the meridian . — ^By the 
preceding process we can alwaj’s easily reduce a, b, and c to 
quantities so small that their squares will be altogether insensible, 
or, which is the same thing, avc can substitute them for their 
sines, and put their cosines equal to unity. And, since m, n, and 
T will be quantities of the same order as a, 6, and c, the general 
for.iiulai (78) will become 

VI — b cos ^ a sin jo 
n 6 sin — a cos ^ 

and (79) gives 

T = Ml q- n tan <1 -f c see H 

which is Bessel’s formula for computing the correction to be 
added to the observed sidereal clock time of transit of a star 
over the middle thread to obtain the (dock time of the star’s 
transit over the meridian. It is hardly necessary to obseiwe that 
the unit of all the quantities a, b, c, m, n, r should bo the second 
of time. 

If now we put 

T — the observed clock time of the star’s transit over the 
middle thread, 

A T the correction of the clock, 

o — the star’s apparent right ascension, 

the true sidereal time of transit will be 7*+ r + a 7’ and this 
quantity must be equal to a. Hence we have 

o= r + r 

or 

o== r-f-AT+m-fn tan H c sec i 
hy which formula the right ascension of an unknown star can be 
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found when a T and the constants of the instrament arc known. 
From the transits of known stars, on the other hand, this equa- 
tion enables ns to find nT, when the constants of the instrument 
are given. 

The apparent right ascension in this equation should be 
aftected by the dimnial aberration, which, by Vol. I. Art. 393, is 
0". 311 cos ^ seed — 0".021 cos ^ seed when the star is on the 
meridian. If tlien a denotes the right ascension as given in the 
Epheineris, the first member of (82) ought to be a + 0".311 
cos f sec d, so that the equation becomes 

a — T -{• CiT m n tan 5 -f- (c — 0*.021 cos </>) sec d (83) 

Hence, if instead of c we take 

d — c — 0*.021 cos <p 

we may use (82) without further modification, and the diurnal 
aberration will be fully allowed for. Since, for each place of ob- 
servation, the quantify 0'.021 oos^ is constant, there is no reason 
for omitting to apply this correction, althougli its influence is 
scarcely appreciable except with the larger instruments of the 
observatory. 

127. Bessel’s form for the correction r is usually the most 
convenient ; but other forms have their advantages in certain 
applications. From (80) we deduce 

a = m sin <p — n cos <p 
b = m cos tp n sin <p 

and from the second of these -wo have 

m — ■ h sec — n tan tp 

which substituted in ( 81 ) gives Hansen’s formula, 

T = 6 sec a (tan 5 — tan y) + c sec i (86) 

This is convenient in reducing observations of stars near the 
zenith, where the coefficient tan d ~ tsin f becomes small. It 
shoAvs that for a star in the zenith the correction depends only 
on h and e, and that in geneial the best stars for determining 
the clock correctit n are those Avhich pass nearest to the zenitli. 

If we substitute the values of m and n from (80) in (81), we 
readily bring it to the form 
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sin 

T = a 


cos d 


i)^ ^ C08(y — ^ 

COS d cos d 


(87) 


which is known as Mayer’s formula. This is the oldest form ; 
but where many stars are to bo reduced for the same values of 
the constants, it is much less convenient than the preceding. It 
has its advantages, however, in cases where the constant a is 
directly given, or in discussions in which this constant is directly 
sought. 


128. These formulee apply directly to the case of a star at its 
upper culmination. To adapt them to lower culminations (that 
is, of circumpolar stars at their tmnsits below the pole), we 
observe that in the general investigation Art. 12.3, <? represents 
tlio dishince of the star from the efpiator reckoned towards tlic 
zenith of the place of observation, and, consequently, the 
formula will be applicable to lower culminations if we still repre- 
sent by d the distance of the star from the equator through 
the zenith and over the pole; that is, if we take for d the supple- 
ment of the declination. This being understood, we shall be 
saved the necessity of duplicating our foruiulne. 

Again, the time of tho lower culmiitation differs by 12*^ of 
sidereal tinie from that of the upper culmination of the same 
star. Hence, to apply the formulas to the case of a lower cul- 
mination, it is also necessary to suppose that a represents tho 
star’s right asccjision increased by 12*. 

In short, for lower culminations, we must substitute 12* -f 
and 180° — d for a and d. 


129. Since the instrument maybe used in two positions of the 
rotation axis, it is necessary to distinguish these positions. We 
shall suppose that the clamp is at one end of the axis, and shall 
distinguish the two positions by “ clamp west” and “ clamp east.” 
If the value of e has been found for clamp west, its value for 
clamp east will be numerically the same, but will have a different 
sign ; for, since in reversing the collimation axis I'cmains in the 
same plane,* any thread will ho at the same absolute distance 
from this axis, but on opposite sides of it in the two positions. 


* Except when the pivots are unequal, the correction for which will be considered 
iiereafter. 

VoL. IL— 10 
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For example, if we have found for clamp west c — — 0*.292, we 
must take for clamp east c = + 0*.292. 

If, however, we take the diurnal aberration into account, we 
must observe that c' is not numerically the same in the two posi- 
tions of the axis. For example, if ^ = 38® 59', the correction 
0*.021 cos ^ is 0*.016 ; and if for clamp west wo have c = — 0*.292, 
we shall have for this position c' — — 0*.292 — O'.OIG = — 0*.308, 
but for clamp east c' — 0'.292 — O'.OIG = -|- 0'.276. 

130. In the above, we have assumed that the star has been 
observed on a single thread whose distance from the collimation 
axis is known. The same method may be applied to each thread ; 
but when the intervals between the threads are known, each 
observation may bo reduced to the middle thread or to a point 
corresponding to the “mean of the threads,” and the correction 
r will then be computed oidy for this middle thread or this mean 
point. I proceed to show how these intervals are to be deter- 
mined and applied. 


THREAD INTERVALS. 

131. An odd number of threads is always used, and they are 
placed as nearly equidistant as possible, or, at least, they arc 
symmetrically placed with respect to the middle one, and this 
middle thread is adjusted as nearly as possible in tlio collimation 
axis. If the threads wei’O exactly equidistant, the mean of the 
observed times of transit over all of them coidd be taken as the 
time of transit over the middle one, and this with the greater 
degree of accuracy (theoretically) the greater the number of 
threads.* But since it rarely happens that the threads arc per- 
fectly equidistant or symmetrical, it becomes necessary to deter- 
mine their distances ; and this is usually the first business of the 
observer after he has mounted his instrument and brought it 
approximately into the meridian. 

Let i denote the angular interval of any thread from the 
middle thread ; 1 the time required by a star whose declination 
is d to pass over this interval. Then i, being expressed in 
seconds of time, ■will also denote the interval of sidereal time 
required by a star in the eejuator to describe the space between 

* Tbe practical limite to the number of threads will he considered in another 
place. 
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the threads ; for this is the case in which the apparent path of 
the star is a great circle. Our notation, therefore, may he ex- 
pressed by putting 

i — the equatorial interval of a thread from the middle thread, 

1 = the interval for the declination S. 

If now c denotes the collimation constant for the middle thread, 
the distance of the side thread from the collimation axis is i + c; 
and if r is the hour angle of a star when on the middle thread, 
/-[- r is its hour angle when on the side thread. Hence, by our 
rigorous formula (79), applied to each thread, we have 

sin (f H- r — »i) — tan n tan A -b sin (t c) see n sec S 
sin (t — m) — tan n tan ^ -f- sin c sec n sec d 

the difference of which is 

2 cos (} / -f- r — tn) sin iI—2 cos (i i -f c) sin i i sec n sec d 

for which, since r — m, c, and n arc hero very small quantities, 
we may write, without sensible error, 

2co8 i/sin }/= 2cos sin socJ ) 

or I (88) 

sin I = sin i sec 5 \ 

Erom this, I can be found when i is given. On the other hand, 
if I is observed in the ease of a star of known declination, wc 
deduce i by tlic formula 

sin i = sin 7 cos 3 (89) 

If the star is not within 10° of the pole, it is quite accurate to 
take for these the more simple forms 

I = i sec d i — I cos d (90) 

These formulse show that the observed interval will be the 
greater the nearer the star is to the pole. Hence, for finding i 
from obseiwed values of I, it is expedient to take stars near the 
pole, since errors in the obseiwed times will be reduced in the 
ratio 1 : cos d. 

When the star is so near to the pole that either (88) or (89) is 
to be used, it will be found convenient to substitute for them 
the following : 

. 7 cos 3 


I =iB6<id.k 


(91) 
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in which k — — » and its logarithm may be readily taken 
from the following table : 


/ 

log t sec 

log * 

1" 

' 1.778 

0.00000 

2 

2.079 

.00001 

3 

2.255 

.00001 

4 

2.380 

.00002 

5 

2.477 

.00003 

6 

2.556 

.00005 

7 

2.623 

.00007 

8 

2.681 

.00009 

9 

2.732 

.00011 

10 

2.778 

.00014 

11 

2.819 

.00017 

12 

2.857 

.00020 

13 

2.892 

.00023 

14 

2.924 

.00027 

15 

2.954 

.00031 


I 

log i sec 6 

log* 

15“ 

2.954 

0.00031 

16 

2.982 

.00035 

17 

3.008 

.00040 

18 

3.033 

.00045 

19 

3.056 

.00050 

20 

3.079 

.00055 

21 

3.100 

.00061 

22 

3.120 

.00067 

23 

3.139 

.00073 

24 

3.158 

.00080 

25 

3.175 

.00086 

26 

3.192 

.00093 : 

27 

3.209 

.00101 

28 

3.224 

.00108 

29 

3.239 

.00116 

30 

3.254 

.00124 


Example 1. — If for a star Avhose dcermatioii is <5 — 88° 33' wo 
have observed the interval between a side thread and the middle 
thread to be 7= 25”* 17'. 6, required the value of i. 

We have 

log/ 3.18116 
log cos (5 8.40320 

ar. CO. log /i 9.99912 

i = 38'.325 log i 1.58348 

Example 2. — Given i — 38*.325, find I for d — 87° 15'. 

We have 

logi 1.58348 
log see <1 1.31890 

log t sec f) 2.90244 

(Argument 2.902) log A 0 .00024 

I=T99*.25 log/ ^90268 

132. The thread infcrvals may also be found by Gauss’s 
method, with a theodcdite, precisely as in the method of deter- 
mining the value of a micrometer screw in Art. 46. 

If the instrument is furnished with a micrometer, the value 
of the scre w may bo determined by the transits of circumpolar 
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stars over the micrometer ihread, and then it may he employed 
to measure the thread intervals. 

REDUCTION TO THE MIDDLE THREAD. 

133. Suppose that the reticule contains five transit threads, 
and that they are numbered consecutively from the side next to 
the clamp : so that for “ clamp west” stars at their upper cul- 
minations cross the threads in the order of their numbers. Then, 
if we denote the observed clock times of a transit over them by 
< 1 , < 3 , l^, < 5 , and the equatorial intervals of the side threads from 

the middle thread by i^, \ (observing that \ and \ will be 

essentially negative), the time of passing the middle tlu’ead 
according to the five observations is either t^ + q sec d, ^ sec d, 

-t- see 8, or (s + ij sec 8, which, if the observations were per- 
fect, would be equal to each other. Taking their moan, which 
we shall denote by T, we have 

y _ ^1 + + ^4 + ^8 _j_ ii +..b "hJilhi* gee d 

5 5 

If we put 

_ h ~t~ ^ -f h + h 
"6 

and denote the mean of the observed times by T^, we have 

T ~ 7^ -f- Ae see S for clamp west, 

T = T, — Ai see (5 for clamp cast 

If the threads are equidistant, Ai vanishes ; otherwise ai sec 8 
is the correction to be applied to what is called the mean of the 
threads, to obtain the time of passage over the middle tlu’ead. 

K there are seven threads, 

_ (b 4~ ^3 ~h O + (.h + *6 b) (92) 

7 

and so on for any number of threads. 

At the lower culmination, a star crosses the threads in the 
reverse order, and, consequently, the sign of the eorrection 
Aisec^ must be changed; but this change of sign is eftected by 
taking for 8 the supplement of the declination, according to the 
method pointed out in Art. 128. We shall, therefore, regard 
the above formulse as entirely general. 

A broken transit (one in which the transits over some of the 
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threads have not been observed) is reduced in the same manner ; 
that is, we take the mean of the observed times and apply to it 
a correction which is the mean of the equatorial intervals of the 
observed threads multiplied by sec S. Thus, if only the 1st, 3d, 
and 4th of five threads have been observed, we have for T the 
several values + i, sec d, sec d, the corresponding 

thread intervals being j„ 0, : so that we have 


■'■3 


I, + l\ 


sec S 


In general, if we put 

M = the mean of the observed times on any number of 
threads, 

y = the mean of the equatorial intervals of these threads, 
the time T of transit over the middle thread will be 


T — M 600 S 


( 93 ) 


If the clock rate is considerable, the reduction of Jf to T 
must be corrected accordingly. Thus, if 

A r = the clock rate per hour. 


the reduction / sec d becomes f sec d 1 1 


\ 

3600 I 


); or, putting 


p = the factor for rate = 1 
31 -j- pf 600 d 


iiT 

3600 


} 


( 94 ) 


For a sidereal clock which gains V per day, we have a 7’== 
— whence log p = 0.000005, and for a gain of x seconds daily 
logp = 0.000005 a;. 

For a mean time clock which has no rate on mean time, and, 
consequently, loses 9'.83 per hour on sidereal time, we find 
log p = 9,99881 ; and, if it gains x seconds per day, logp = 
9.99881 + 0.000005 X. 

If the star is very near the pole, each thread should be sepa- 
rately reduced, the reduction to the middle thread being com- 
puted by the formula I—iBoed.kp, log k being taken from the 
table ill Art. 131. 
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REDUCTION TO THE MEAN OE THE THREADS. 

134. Another mode of reducing transits is commonly used in 
the observatory. "We may suppose an imaginary thread so 
placed in the field that the time of transit over it will bo the 
same as the mean of the times on all the threads, and for brevity 
this imaginary thread is called the mean of the threads, or the 
mean thread. Then all observations are reduced to this imaginary 
thread, and the constant c as well as the intervals of the several 
threads are referred to it, precisely as if it were a real thread. 
It is evident that, where many complete transits are to be re- 
duced, this method saves labor, as the correction ai sec d is avoided. 

135. Example 1. — The upper transit of Polaris was observed 
with the meridian instrument of the Naval Academy on Jan. 
26, 1859, as in the second column of the following table : 


Clamp East, S = 88® 33' 64".3 


Thread. 

Sid. clock. 

/ 

log I 

log A: 

logt 

i 

YU 

0* 44"* 55* 

— 23*« 49* 

n3.15503 

0.00079 

nl.55290 

— 35*. 720 

VI 

52 56 

— 15 48 

«2.97081 

34 

wl. 37513 

— 23.721 

V 

IV 

1 0 54 

8 44 

— 7 50 

n2.67210 

09 

711.07067 

— 11 .767 

111 

16 32 

+ 7 48 

2.67025 

09 

1.06882 

+ 11 .717 

11 

24 31 

+ 15 47 

2.97635 

34 

1.37407 

+ 23 .696 

I 

32 30 

+ 23 40 

3.15412 

78 

1.55200 

{- 35 .045 


The table exhibits the computation of the equatorial intervals 
of the side threads from the middle thread. The values of log k 
are taken from the table in Art. 131, and each value of log i is 
found by the formula log i ~ log I + log cos d — log k. The 
signs of I and i arc given for clamp west. 

The values of the interv'als must be found from a number of 
observations of this kind, and the mean of all the determina- 
tions should be finally adopted. 

According to this single observation, the value of td for this 
instrument will be 

A / = — 0*,021 

If the reductions are to be made to the mean of the threads, 
we find the values of I by taking the difference between the 
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mean of all the observed times and the time on each thread, 
and compute i as before. The values of i that would result in 
the above example may be immediately inferred, since they 
will be equal to tliose above found diminished by At. Thus, 
arranging thi; values in their order for clamp west, we have — 


r~ 

1 Thread. 

Intervals to 
middle thread. 

Intervals to 
mean thread. 

I 

-f 35*.645 

+ 35*.666 

II 

+ 23 .690 

+ 23 .717 

III 

-f 11 .717 

+ 11 .738 

IV 

0. 

-t- 0.021 

! V 

— 11 .767 

— 11.746 

VI 

— 23 .721 

— 23 .700 

VII 

— 35 .720 

— 35 .699 


Example i,. — With the same instrument on the same date, the 
Lansit of a Arktis was observed as follows (ehxmp cast): 


Thread. 

Clock. 

vn 

1* SS” 58*.2 

VI 

lost 

V 

1 59 24.1 

IV 

36.9 

III 

49 .8 

II 

2 0 2 .8 

I 

16.9 


Mcaii = l 51) 41.28 


« = -f 22° 47' 49". 


The algebraic sum of the intervals to the middle thread for 
the threads hero observed, taken from the table in the preceding 
example, is + 23\r)71, or for clamp east — 23*.571 ; and therefore 
the time of transit over the middle thread is 


r = 1* 59- 41*.28 — ~ - sec 5 = 1* bO" 37* 02 

6 

To reduce this observation to the mean of the threads, the 
shorte.st method is to take one-sixth of the interval corresponding 
to the missi'ig thread. — thus : ' 
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OQ* 700 

3 ;= 1» 69» 41*.28 — sec <5 = 1* 59" 37‘.00 

136. Having shown how the quantity T in (82) or (83) is 
found, I now proceed to show how to determine the constants 
?n, n, and c. Since m and n both involve 6, let us begin with the 
investigation of this quantity. 

THE LEVEL CONSTANT. 

137. The inclination of the rotation axis to the horizon is 
usually found by applying the spirit level as explained in Art. 
52; and this inclination expressed in seconds of time is the 
value of the level constant b, positive when the west end of the 
axis is too high. 

But the spirit Icv'cl applied to the outer surface of the cylinders 
which form the pivots docs not directly determine the inclina- 
tion of the rotation axis which is the common Jixis of these 
cylinders, unless the pivots are of equal diameters. 

To find the correction for inequality of the 'pivots, let (7, Fig. 38, 


Fig. 38. Fig. 39. 



be the centre of a cross section of a pivot, A the vertex of the V 
in wiiich the pivot rests, B the vertex of the V of the spirit level 
applied to it. Put 

2i = the angle of the V of the level, 

“ ‘‘ V “ transit inst., 

r = the radius of the pivot, 
d = the vertical distance of B above C, 
d^= C “ A, 

we have 

d = ~- d,= -T^ 

sin i sin 

If now, in Fig. 39, CC' is the rotation axis, A and B the 
vertices of the transit and level Vs at the end next the clamp, 
■li' and the vertices of the Vs at the other end of the axis, 
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r' the radius of the pivot at that end, then we have for the dis- 
tances B'C'f A'C, 


sin i ‘ sin i, 

The level gives the inclination of the line BB' to the horizon, 
and we wish to find that of GG’. Let us suppose the clamp at 
first is west, and afterwards east, and that in both positions of 
the axis the inclination given by the level is observed. Let 

B, B' = the inclinations given by the level for clamp west 
and clamp oast, respectively, 

b, b' — the true inclinations of the rotation axis for clamp 
west and clamp oast, 

P — the constant inclination of the line AA'. 


Also draw CE and GF parallel to BB' and AA', and put 
p r= ECC’ p, = FCC 

then, L heing the length of the level, wo have 


smp 
sin p, 

for which we may take 
r'~ r 

p = 


d' — d 


L 

t 

L 


i> — f 

L sin i 


L sin i sin 15" 


d/ — d, / — r 

Xsini, 


Px = 


L sin i, sin 15" 


in which p and p, are in seconds of time. Now, we have evi- 
dently for clamp west (6 denoting the elevation of the west end) 


b — B p 

and for clamp east, 

V = W—p 


b = p—p^ 


whence 


B'—B 


6'= /S + p, 

l/—b=z B’ — B — 2p = 2p, 

« 1 ... «. 1 * ' + sin *i\ 
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and, consequently, 




B' — B 


\ sin i -f sin i, j 


(95) 


By this fonnula, when i and ^ are known, we can directly com- 
pute the value of p from the level indications £ and £', observed 
ill the two positions of the axis. 

If the angles of both the transit and the level Vs are equal to 
each other, which is usually the case, we have sin i = sin ; and 
' then we have 


2 > 



(96) 


The value of p thus found is called the correction for inequality 
of pivots. It is to be carefully found by taking tlic mean of a 
great number of level determinations in the two positions of the 
axis. By determining it according to the above formula, it is a 
correction algebraically additive to the level indication for clamp 
west : so that the true level constant in any case is found by the 
formulae 


d =: B -I- for clamp west, 
b' — B' — p for clamp east. 


} 


(97) 


138, The inequality of the pivots may also be found without 
reversing the axis, by using successively two spirit levels, the 
angles of whose Vs are quite different. Let 2 1 and 2 1 ' be their 
angles, and B and B' the apparent inclination of the axis given 
by the two levels respectively. If then b is the true inclination, 
and we put 

r'~ r 


we have, by the preceding article, 

b = B + JL 

sin { 


whence 



q = (iB-B'). 


sin i sin f 
sin i — sin f 


(98) 


and the correction of inclinations found with the level the angle 
nf whose Vs is 2 i will be 
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2 > = 


= (5 — 5 ') 

Bin i 


sin i' 

sin i — sin i' 


(99) 


If we construct the levels so that their angles are supplements 
of each other, that is, make 2 i' = 180° — 2i, the formula becomes 

B — B’ 

p = ; — - 

tan i — 1 


For example, if 2i = 157° 23' and 2t' = 22° 37', we have 
: so that as accurate a determination of p may 
be found in this way as by reversing and employing the formula 
(96). 

139. Example 1. — The following example of a case in which 
the angle of the level V diftercd from that of the transit V is 
given by Sawitsch. A portable instrument was mounted in the 
meridian, and three sets of observations were made consecutively 
for the deterinination of p, as in the following table ; 


No. of deter- 
mination. 

Clamp. 

Level readings. 

B and B' 

B-^B 

West. 

East. 

1 

w. ■ 

E. i 


B. 13.2 
A. 14.0 

A. 18.4 

B. 17.9 

13.1 

12.4 

8.4 

8.2 


div. 

■ B = + 0.42 

J B' = + 4.92 

div. 

4-4.50 

2 

E. : 

w. ■ 

1 

1 

1 

L 

B. 18.8 
A. 19.1 

A. 13.6 

B. 13.2 

8.3 

7.2 

12.0 

13.0 

1 

J 

J 

J B'= 4- 5.60 
^ B = 4- 0.45 

4- 5.15 

3 

w. j 

E j 

B. 13.6 
A. 14.0 

A. 18.2 

B. 18.3 

12.5 

8.3 

8.0 

1 

3 

J B = 4- 0.52 
[ B' = 4- 5.05 

4- 4.53 


The letters A and B in the first column of level readings refer 
to the position of the level on the axis. 

The value of one division of the level was 1".68, or, in time, 

0 *. 112 . 

The angle of the level Vs wa8 86°=2i: that of the transit 
Vs was 91° = 2?j. 

*We find, by takiiig the mean, 

5' - £ -1- 4.73 div. = 4- 0*.58 
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and hence, by (95), 

p =.= + 0M4 

If we had assumed i — ij, we should have found, by (96), 
p = 0’.13, very nearly the same as by the complete formula, 

although there is a considerable difference between i and t,. 

To find the true inclination of the axis during these observa- 
tions, we have, by taking the mean of the values of B and B', 

div. 

J5 = + 0.46 = -I- 0*.05 
5'= + 8.19 = + 0.58 

whence 

6 = + 0*.05 + 0M4 = + 0*.19 
6'= + 0 .58 — 0 .14 = + 0 .46 

Example 2. — In October, 1852, the pivots of the Repsold 
meridian circle of the U.S. Naval Academy were examined by 
twenty-four determinations of- the inclijiation of the axis, twelve 
in each position, and the means were 

div. 

Clamp west, B == -j- 0.68 
east, i?' = + 0.74 

One division of the level was equal to 0\079; and hence 

diT. 

p = + 0.015 = + 0*.0012 

which was neglected, as of no practical importance. Indeed, it 
is hardly to be presumed that the level readings were sufficient 
to determine so small a quantity with certainty; nevertheless 
they suffice to prove the same excellence of workmanship in 
these pivots as in those of other instruments of Repsold’s. In 
the meridian circle of Pulkow’a, made by the same distinguished 
artist, Struve found an inequality of pivots of only 0*.0026. 


140. The linear difference of the radii of the pivots may also 
bo found ; for, by the above fonnuhe, we have 


P — r = pL sin i sin 15" = 


— B) L sin 15" sin i sin t, 
2 (sin i -i- sin ?,) 


( 100 ) 


The value of L in the Example 1 of the preceding article was 
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10.85 inches, and hence r' — r = 0.000075 inch. Small as this 
difference appears, it is satisfactorily determined by the level. 

141. The level constant may also be found by the aid of the 
mercury collimator (Art. 47) and the micrometer. For large 
instruments, it is convenient to have the rnereuiy basin perma- 
nently placed immediately under the instrument, a little below 
the level of the floor, and covered only by a small movable 
trap-door in the floor. 

Lot CC', Fig. 40, be the rotation axis of the instrument ; A'O 
the collimatiofl axis, pei*pendicular to CC'; 
MN the surface of mercury. There will be 
formed in the flcld of the telescope a reflected 
image of each thread of the reticule; but 
Avo shall here use only the movable micro- 
meter thread (which will be assumed to be 
parallel to the transit threads). Let this 
micrometer thread be brought into coinci- 
dence with its own reflected image, which 
occurs when it is at that point a of the 
field which lies in the lino bO drawn 
through the optical centre of the objective, 
perpendicular to the horizontal surface of 
the mercury ; and hence it foIloAvs that, in 
this position, the angle aOUJ \fi equal to the 
inclination of the rotation axis CC to the sui’facc MN, or that 
aOE is equal to the required level constant. Now', let the rota- 
tion axis be reversed ; the directions CC and EO remain un- 
changed (provided the pivots arc equal), and the micrometer 
thread is now at a', at the same distance as before from the col- 
limation axis; if then the thread is again brought into coinci- 
dence with its image, it must be moved over a distance a'a 
= twice the required level constant. If then we put 

M = the mierometer interval (expressed in seconds of time), 
positive or negative accordintr as the mierometer thread 
is east or west of its image after reversal, 

we shall have 



2 


and 5 will thus be positive when the west end is elevated. 



( 101 ) 
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If the pivots are unequal, b and b' being the true inclinations 
of the axis for clamp west and clamp east respectively, we shall 
have, after reversal, EOa' = 6, and after making a coincidence 
again, EOa = b' ; and hence 


and, from (96) and (97), 
whence 


b'+b = M 
b'~b = 2p 


b 



6 ' = 



( 102 ) 


It appears, then, that the mercury collimator alone is not ade- 
quate to the determination of the level constant when the pivots 
are unequal, since the quantity p must be otlierwisc determined. 
The only independent method of finding p is by the spirit level ; 
but we shall see hereafter how the level may be dispensed with 
(or its indications verified) by means of the mercury collimator 
in combination with collimating telescopes. 


142. The pivots may bo not only unequal, but also of irregular 
figures. To determine the existence of irregularities of form, 
the level should bo read off with the telescope placed successively 
at every 10° of zenith distance on each side of the zenith. The 
mean of all the inclinations found being called B„, and B' being 
that found at a given zenith distances, B^ — B' is the correc- 
tion to be applied to any level reading afterwards taken in the 
same position of the rotation axis and at tlio same zenith dis- 
tance. The level readings are thus freed from the irregularities 
of the pivots, but we still have to apply the coiTcction for in- 
equalitg of the two pivots; and this inequality will be deter- 
mined by taking one-fourth of the difference of the mean values 
of JJ, (found as just explained) in the two positions of the rota- 
tion axis. 

For the examination of the form of the pivots of the great 
Transit Circle of Greenwich, “each is perforated, and within 
the hollow of the eastern pivot is fixed a plate of metal perforated 
with a very smal) hole, behind which a light can be placed for 
illumination ; and in the hollow of the western pivot there is 
fixed an object glass at a distance from the perforated plate cqiial 
to its focal length. This combination forms a collimator re- 
volving with the instrument. It is viewed by a telescope of 7 
teet focal length, which, when required, is placed on Vs, one of 
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them planted in the opening of the western pier, and the other 
in a hole made for that purpose in the western wall of the room. 
By a series of most careful observations in 1850, ’51, and ’52, no 
appreciable error could be discovered in the form of the pivots.”* 
These pivots arc six inches in diameter. 

THE COLLIMATION CONSTANT. 

143. The constant c may express the distance from the colli- 
mation axis either of the middle thread or of the fictitious thread 
denoted by the “mean of the threads;” the fonner, when Tin 
(82) is the time of transit over the middle thread, and the latter 
when T is the time of transit over the mean of the threads 

Let us first determine c for the middle thread ; its value for 
the mean of the threads can afterwards be found by adding tho 
quantity cd (Art. 133) ; thus, denoting tJie latter by wo shall 
have 

(103) 

144. First Melhoil . — Place the telescope in a horizontal position, 
and select any terrestrial object that presents some well defined 
point, and so remote that the stellar focus of the telescope need 
not be cliangcd to obtain a good definition of the point.t Mea- 
sure witii tho micrometer the distance of the point from tho 
middle thread, lioverse tho rotation axis, and agai?i measure 
this distance. If it is the same as before, tlic thread is in tht 
collimation axis, and c 0 ; otherwise c is one-half the differenc*? 
of the micrometer measures. To obtain a simple practical ruh 
which will fix the sign of c for clamp west, put 

M, M' — the micrometer distances of tho middle thread from 
the point, positive when the thread appears in the 
field to bo nearer to the clamp than tho point; 

then, for clamp west, 

c= }(jf 4- ;if') (104) 

This gives c wdth the positive sign when tho thread is nearer 
to the clamp than the . ollirnation axis, in which case stars at 

* Greenwich Obs. for 1852. Introd. p. iv. 

f The meridian mark, it' ont has been established, will, of course, be used fot 
this point. Scp Art. 169. 
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their upper culminations arrive at the thread before they reach 
the axis, and the correction c sec d must bo additive. 

By this method, no correction for the inequality of the pivots 
is required, since the telescope is horizontal. 

Instead of a distant terrestrial point, wo may substitute the 
intersection of two threads in the focus of a liorizontal colli- 
mating telescope, placed north or south of the instrument. To 
avoid reversing the axis, two such collimators are used, as in 
the following method. 

145. Second Method . — ^Let two horizontal collimating telescopes 
D and F, Fig. 41, be mounted on piers in the transit room, one 


Fig. 41. 



north and the other south of the transit instrument, in the same 
plane Avith its rotation axis, their objectives turned towards this 
axis, and, coiiscqnontly, towards each other. Snjiposc, for sim- 
I»lioity, that the collimators have each a single vertical thread 
i\'^ or (S in the principal focus. The transit instrument being at 
iirst removed so as not to obstruct the view of one collimator 
li'om the other, an image of the thread of either collimator ivill 
bo formed at the focus of the other, and either thread may be 
adjusted so as to coincide exactly with the image of the other. 

Then the two sight lines of the collimators are in the same 
line, or at least are parallel to each other, and their threads 
Avhen viewed by the transit telescope represent two inlinitely 
distant objects whose difference of azimuth is precisely 180°. 
Replacing the transit instrument, direct it first towards the 
north collimator. Let CC be its i*otation axis, AA' perpendi- 
cular to CC its collimation axis, T the middle thread of the 
diaphragm at the distance AT— e west of the axis. An image 
of iV will be formed at N' at a distance AN' from the collima- 
tion axis, which is the measure of the dilTcrence of dxrections oi ■ 
VoL. n .— 11 
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the common sight line of the collimators and the axis AA\ 
Measure with the transit micrometer the distance (= M) of 2' 
from N\ Next revolve the telescope upon its rotation axis and 
direct it towards the south collimator. The axis CC' is un- 
changed, and the point A of the focus which represents the 
collimatiou axis is now found at A'. The image of S is formed 
at S' at a distance A'S' from the collimatiou axis, which is again 
the measure of the diftercnce of directions of the common sight 
line of the collimators and the axis AA': so that we have AN' 
= A'S'; but the points S' and A" are on opposite sides of the 
axis. The middle transit thread is now at 2'' on the same side 
of the collimation axis and at the same distance from it as 
before : so that we have also A' T' ~ c. lienee, remembering 
that 

M, M' = the micrometer distances of the middle thread west 
of the nortli and south collimator threads, respect-' 
ivcly, 

we evidently have 

c = i (M + M') 

To give this method the greatest degree of precision, it will 
not suffice to use single vertical threads in the collimatox’s, on 
account of the difficulty of estimating the coincidence of two 
superposed threads. It is also clear that the sight lines of the 
two collimators must not he marked by two entirely similar and 
equal systems of threads, since to bring the sight linos into coinci- 
dence we should still have to superpose one system upon the other. 
A simple method is to substitute for the single thread in the 
north collimator two very close parallel vertical threads, and in 
the south collimator two threads intersecting at an acute angle 
and making equal angles with the vertical. Then the middle 
point between the close parallel threads marks the sight line of 
the north collimator, and the coincidence of the intersection of 
the cross threads of the south collimator with this point can be 
judged of by the eye Avith great delicacy. It Avill assist the eye 
somewhat if the collimators have also two parallel horizontal 
threads equidistant fn.m the middle of the field, but not at the 
same distance from Ciicli other in both telescopes. 

In the large transit -circle of the Greenwich Observatory the 
whole system of transit threads is moved by the micrometer 
screw. It; this case let M and M' be the micrometer readmp 
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when the middle thread is in coincidence with the two colli- 
mators respectively; then M^ — \ {M -f M') is the reading when 
the middle thread is in the axis of collimation, and c — 0; and 
if during any subsefpient observations the micrometer is placed 
at a dift’orent reading m, we must take for the reduction of such 
observations c = Mo — m. 

Example. — On Feb. 7, 1853, the collimators of the Greenwich 
transit-circle Having been brought into <!oincidence, the middle 
transit thread was brought successively upon eacth collimator, 
and the reading of the micrometer for the north collimator was 
31'.300, and for the south collimator 31’'.521. TIonce, the micro- 
meter being set at the mean 31^411, the middle thread would 
be in the collimation axis, and then c — 0. But if the ti’ansit of 
a star was observed on that date with the micrometer set at 
SB-S, we should have c — 31^411 — 31’'.5 — — 0''.089, oi’, since 
r = 0*.985, c = — 0’.088. 

146. For merely determining the collimation constant, it is 
not necessary, as has been above supposed, that the collimators 
be in the same horizontal plane with the axis of the transit 
instrument. They may be in a plane so far above (or below) 
that of the transit instrument that the telescope of the latter 
when hori/.mital will not intercept the view from one to the 
other. If then each collimator is mounted as a transit instru- 
meiit and its rotation axis is level, it can be dcjiresscd (or 
elevated) until its threads can be viewed by the transit tele- 
scope. If the inclination of each collimator to the horizon is 
the same, and the measures of the distances of the middle transit 
threads from the two collimating threads are as before M and M', 
wo still have c — + M'). The objection to this arrange- 

ment is that the sight lines of the collimators must be made per- 
peiidicular to their rotation axes, and these axes must be levelled, 
adjustments which are unnecessary when they arc in the same 
or very nearly the same horizontal plane as the axis of the prin- 
cipal instrument. 

To avoid the necessity of raising the transit instrument out 
ot the Vs (when the three instruments are in the 8.amc horizontal 
lilanc), two apertures may be made in the cube of the telescope, 
through which, when the telescope is vertical, the horizontal 
rays from the collimators may pass. 
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147. Third Method . — ^Direct the instrument vertically towards 
the mercury collimator, and measure with the micrometer the 
distance of the middle thread from its imago ; put 

M — the micrometer distance of the thread from its image, 
positive when the tiircad is west of its image; 

then it is evident that, if the rotation axis is horizontal, we shall 
have M — 2e; but, if the west end is elevated hy the quantity b. 
the apparent distance of the thread and its image will be dimin 
ished by 2 b: so that wo shall then have M —2c — 26, whence 

0 = ^ 3/ +6 ( 105 ; 

which gives c with its proper sign for the actual position of the 
rotation axis. 

If we wish to determine the level constant at the same time, 
we reverse the axis, aiid again measure the distance of the middle 
thread from its imago. Then, pxittiug 

M, M'-- the distances of the thread west of its imago for 
clamp west and clamp cast, respectively, 
b' — the level constants in the two positions, 


we have, for clamp west, 

c — \M-\-b 


and (since the sign of c is changed by the reversal), for clamp 


east, 

whence 


— c = I ilf ' + 6' 


or, since b' — b — 2p, 


c — I (M — M') — p clamp west, 
and c = — I (3f — M') p “ east. 

We have also 

V = — M') 

b' — 6 — 2p 

whence 

b —~ \ M + •‘1^) — P clamp west, 
5 = — j {M + M*) -{■ p “ east, 




AVTien the micrometer thread is at right angles to the meridian, 
and, consequently, moves only in declination, it can nevertheless 
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be used for determining tlie small quantities c and b according 
to the above method, as follows. Let AB^ Fig. 42, 
be the middle transit thread, A'B' its retlected 
image in the collimator, CD the micrometer thread. 

Move the micrometer thread CD until the distance 
between it and its image CD', estimated by the 
eye, is equal to the distance between the transit 
thread AB ami its image, that is, until the two threads and 
their images form, to the eye, a perfect square. This square is 
always very small in a tolerably well adjusted instrument, and 
can be very accurately formed by estimation. We have then 
otdy to measure the distance of CD and CD' to obtain the 
required distance. Now, if we move CD we also cause the 
image CD' to move ; but it is evidiuit that (the telescope not 
being disturbed) if CD is moved to CD', the image will be seen 
at CD, and, in passing from one position to the othei-, the thread 
and its image will be in coincidence at the point midway between 
the two positions. If this coincidence could be observed with 
perfect accuracy, we might read the micrometer head tii’st when 
the square was formed, and secondly when the coincidence 
occurred and the diftcrence of the readings would be one-half 
the required measure of the side of the square. But, as the 
threads have sensible thickness, it is difficult to estimate the 
coincidence of the middle of the thread with the middle of its 
image, and therefore it will be better to read the micx’onieter, 
first when the square is formed by the thread at CD and its image 
at CD', and secondly wdicn the square is again formed by the 
thread at CD' and its image at CD. The difierence of the 
readings will then be the required measure of the side of the 
square or of the quantity above denoted by M. 

Examplr 1. — In 1857, June 28, at the Naval Academy, to find 
the collimation constant of the meridian circle, the distance of 
the image of the middle thread from its image in the mercury 
collimator was measured, by forming a square, as above explained, 
with the declination micrometer thread, alternately north and 
south of its own image. The readings of the micrometer were 
53.5 div. and 59.5 div. The middle thread was west of its image. 
The value of one division of the micrometer was 0'.0618. The 
level constant found by the spirit level was 6 = — 0*.247. Clamp 
West. 


Fig. 42. 

A 

A* 

C' 

U 

C 

D 

B 

IV 
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We find 

div. 

J/ =: + 6.0 = + 0*.371 
c = + b = + 0M86 — 0'.247 = — 0*.061 

Example 2. — ^In 1855, May 11, with the same instrument, y 
similar observation was made, both with clamp west and clamp 
east, and there were found 

div. 

Clamp W., M ~ — 5.4 (Tlircad east of its image) 

E., M'— — 2.7 “ “ 

Hence, since for this instrument p = 0, we find 

c = I (Jf — M') =: — 0*.042 for clamp W, 
ft = — |(Jf + 31') = + 0 .125 

148. By combining the collimating telescopes with the mer- 
cury collimator, wc can deduce both the collimation and level 
constants without reversing the rotation axis and without in- 
volving the inequality of the pivots. Foi’, by the collimating 
telescopes, wo deduce the value of c, and by the mercury colli- 
mator in the same position of the axis, the value of ft = c — J 31. 
This is the method now employed at the Greenwich ObseiTatory, 
where the transit circle is never reversed ; but it is better also 
to reverse, and thus obtain two independent determinations of 
our constants for verification. 

If wc reverse the instrument and determine the level constant 
by this method, in both positions, we can find the inequality of 
the pivots ; for we shall have p — ^{b' — ft). 

149. Fourth 3Ie.thod. — The preceding methods are very precise 
and convenient, but are practicable only with instruments pro- 
vided with collimators. The following method is independent 
of these auxiliaries, and is practicable with all instruments which 
admit of reversal; and, being quite accurate, it may be used 
also with the larger instruments in connection with the other 
methods, as a check upon them. 

Direct the telescope upon a star near the pole, and observe 
its transits over one ur more of the side threads (and also over 
the middle thread, if die instrument can bo reversed in the 
interval between two threads). Then immediately reverse the 
rotation a vis and observe the transits of the star over one or 
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more of the same side threads again. Let T and T' be the 
mean of the clock times of transit over the middle thread, 
deduced from the several observations for clamp west and clamp 
east respectively (Art. 1 33) ; b and h* the level constants in the 
two positions (the pivots being supposed unequal) ; then, by (82), 
(83), and (87), we have, for clamp west, 


r+ c^T -\-a 


sin (y — S) co8(y — .t) 


cos S 


_j_ b — 


cos d 


_j 

cosd 


0*.021 cos tp 
cos d 


and, for clamp east, 

a =: r'+ t^T-\- a — ~3-. i 0‘- 021co8y 

cos 8 cos ^ cos^ cos S 

ITrom the difference of these equations we deduce 

c ( T' — T) cos 8 p cos (tp — S) (108) 

in which we have substituted p for \{b ' — b). If the pivots are 
equal, the term p cos {f — d) will disappear. 

If 7' and T' are the times of passing the mean thread (Art. 134), 
tlien c is the collimation of this fictitious thread. 


150. If the equatorial intervals have not been previously well 
determined, the mean of the transits over the same thread in the 
two positions must be compared with the transit over the middle 
thread. Thus, if T, and T/ are the clock times on the same 
thread for clamp west and clamp east, we have, for this thi’cad, 
being its equatorial interval (omitting the diurnal aberration, 
which would be eliminated), 




COS d 


COS 


J')+ 


co.s <5 


7;'-qscc5 + Ar+ 


f) ^,co8 (y. — ^) 

cos 8 cos 8 


c 

cos 3 


and, for the middle thread, supposed to be observed with clamp 
west 

COS 8 cos 8 cos 8 

The difference betw'een the last equation and the mean of the 
first two gives 

c rjeos 8 p cos (^» — i) (169) 
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but, since the error of observation in T will appear in all the 
values of c thus found from the several threads, their mean will 
also involve this error, so that but a slight increase of accuracy 
will be gained by observing more than one side thread. Hence, 
for the greatest preeision, it is indispensable that the thread 
intervals should be previously well determined, and that sevei’al 
threads should be used as prescribed in the preceding article. 

These formultc apply without modification to the case of a 
lower transit, if for d we use the supplement of the star’s decli- 
nation (Art. 128). 

Example. — On Sept. 30, 1858, the lower transit of Polaris was 
observ'ed wutli the meridian oirele of the Naval Academy on the 
three side threads atid the middle thread with clamp cast, and 
on the same side threads with clamp west, as below : 


Pohma (lower culm.) i! = 91» 20' 34". 



Thread. 

Clock. 

Reduction to 
middle threat’. 

Clock time on 
middle thread. 

- 

I 

12* 44”^ 

45*. 

-f 23"* 39*.2 

13* 8"* 24*.2 

Cl. E. 

II 

12 52 

41 

+ 15 44 .8 

25.8 

26.5 

III 

13 0 

39 

+ 7 47.5 


IV 

13 8 

24.5 


24 .5 




Mean — 

13 8 25.25 


III 

13 IG 

21. 

- 7 47.5 

13 8 33.5 

C1.W. 

II 

24 

20. 

— 15 44.8 

35.2 


I 

32 

13. 

— 23 39.2 

33.8 




Mean T = 

13 8 33.17 


The adopted intervals for these threads were — + 35’.67, 
^ — -1- 23’.77, (j — + 11*.77, with which the reductions to the 
middle thread w^ere computed as in the table. As a test of the 
accuracy of the oliservatioii, each thread is here reduced sepa- 
rately. We have then, taking only the seconds of T and T', 
and putting p — 0, by (108), 

c ^ cos 91“ 26' 34" = -j- O'.lOO (Cl. W.) 

On the same lay the distance of the middle thread west of its 
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image in the mercury collimator was found with clamp east to 
he — 19.9 div. = — 1*.230, and by the spirit level there was found 
/; = + 0*.621, whence c = — 0*.615 + 0*.521 = — 0*.094 (Cl. E.), 
agreeing almost exactly with the value found by JPoUiris. 

THE AZIMUTH CONSTANT. 

151. To find the azimuth constant, we must have recourse to 
the observations of stars, since it is only by a reference to the 
heavens tliat the direction of the meridian can be determined. 
We can either find a directly, or first find n and m, from which 
a can be deduced. 

To find a directly. — Observe the transits of two stars of difterent 
declinations d and it'. Let rand T' be the clock times of transit 
reduced to the middle thread (or tlie mean thread), 6 the level 
constant, c the collimation constant for the middle thread (or 
the mean thread), and put c' — e — 0'.021 cosf (Art. 126). Let 
be the clock correction "at any assumed time T^, 8 T the 
hourly rate ; then the clock corrections at the times of observa- 
tion are 

Ar= at;-!- dT{T— r,) 
aT'= aTo+ dT(T'— T„) 

Then, if a and a' are the apparent right ascensions of the stars 
at the time of the obsei'vation, as found from the Ephemeris, 
we have, by (82) and (87), 

a ~ r -f A r -|- a sin (y- — (1 ) sec 8 -{-b cos (v* — 8) see 5 -|- o' sec 8 
o' T'-\- a.T'-|- n sin (y — 8f) sec 8'-\- b cos (y> — St) sec d sec S' 

If in these we substitute the above values of a 7’ and a 7’', and 
suppose the rate of the clock to be given, every thing in the 
equations will be known except a7o and a. To abbreviate, put 

t = T 8T( T — rj ^ (f — ^ 5 + o' sec 5 ■) 

r'-f- 8T{T'— + b cos (<o — see <J'4- o' sec 5' j 

that is, let i and i' denote the oltscrved clock times reduced to 
the assumed epoch 7^ and corrected for level and collimation; 
then we have 

o = < -f aT, -f- a sin (y> — 8 ) boo 8 
a'= t'-|- ^Tg-l- n sill (f> — 8')aeo 8' 
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which give 

a ^ ' Qb 


whence 

a 


Pi’om these forninhe w'e learn the conditions necessary for 
the accurate determination of a. In the first place, if the 
rate of the clock is not well determined, the interval between 
the observations must bo as brief as possible, so that i and i' 
will be but little affected by the error in d7\ The right ascen- 
sions of the two stam must therefore differ as little as possible; 
or, if one of them is observed at its lower culmination, they 
must differ by nearly 12'^. In the next place, it is evident that 
the larger the factor tand — tan d' in the denominator of (111), 
the less effect will errors in i' and t have upon the deduced 
value of a. Therefore, if both stars are observed at the upper 
culminations, one must be as near to the pole and the other as 
far from it as possible. Finally, the right ascensions a and a' 
must 1)0 accurately known, and, therefore, only fundamental 
stars should be used, or those Avhose places are annually given 
in the Kphcrncris. 

If one of the stai’s is observed at its lower culmination, we 
have only to use 180° — 8' and 12* + a' for its declination and 
right ascension, and still use the equations (110) and (111) with- 
out change of notation (Art. 128). In this case the factor 
tan 8 — tan 8' will become tan 8 + tan 8' (taking 8' here to 
signify the proper declination) ; and this will be the greater, the 
nearer both stars are to the pole. All the most favorable condi- 
tions can therefore be best fulfilled by two circumpolar stars, 
both as near to the polo as possible and differing in right ascen- 
sion by nearly 12*. 

II we can rcl v upon the stability of the instrument and the 
clock rate tor 12*, we may observe the same star at both its 
upper and lower culminations, and then, putting 180° — 8'= 
the formula becomes 




fsin (j» — S') 

sin — 5)"| 

L cos fV 

cos S J 


cos (9 sin (5 — S') 


: t' — < -4- a 

cos d c 


cos d cos d' 

cos d COS <5' 


cos ^ sin — (5') 


cos <p (tan d — tan <5') 
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2 cos f tan S 


( 112 ) 


where a' is the apparent right ascension of the star at the lower 
culmination increased by 12*, and t' is the corrected time for the 
lower culmination. 

If the object of the observer is to re-determine the right 
ascensions of the fundamental stars themselves, it is plain that 
he must have an instrument of the gi*eatest stability, and for 
the determination of the azimuth must rely upon upper and 
lower culminations of the same star ; for the difterencc a' — a 
in (112) may be accurately computed by the formulae for pre- 
cession and nutation, although the absolute values of a and a' 
may be but approximately known. 

To Jbul n directly . — Having observed two stars under the con- 
ditions above given, let t and i' be the clock times reduced for 
rate to the sissumed epoch 1\ as before, but furtlier corrected 
only for collirnation ; that is, put 


t ~ T ST (^T — T„) d SQQ d 
t'=z T'+ ST ( T— r„) + d sec S' 

then, by Bbssei/s formula. Art. 120, 

a — t CiT^ -\- m n tan S 
a’— 1'-\- A Tj m -|- 71 tan S' 

whence 

tan S — tan S' 



(114) 


For a single circumpolar star observed at its upper and lower 
culminations. 


{t ' — t )— {a’ — o) 

2tan-r 


(115) 


We then find m.by (85) ; namely. 


771 = 5 see ^0 — 71 tan p (HO) 

If we reduce our obsen’atious by Bfssel’s or Hansen’s 
lorruula, it will be unnecessary to find a. If it is required, how- 
ever, it may now be found by the equation 


a = b tan y — n sec y 


(117) 
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Example. — On May 25, 1854, with the meridian circle of the 
U. S. Naval Academy, the upper and lower transits of Polaris and 
the transit of aArkiis were observed, and the clock times reduced 
to the middle thread were as follows : 

T 

Polaris U. C. 1* 14“ 48*.24 (Clamp East.) 
aArietis 2 8 9.13 “ 

Polaris L. C. 13 14 40 .12 “ 


With the spirit level and mercury collimator, there were found 
6 = -f- 0'.004, c — — 0*.203. The hourly rate of the clock on 
sidereal time was ST— — 0'.224. The longitude of the instru- 
ment was 5* 5“ 55* W. of Greenwich, and the latitude tp — 38° 58' 
62".5. Find the constants «, »*, and n. 

From the Nautical Almanac for this date the right ascensions 
and declinations of the stars, reduced to the time of the obser- 
vations, are 

a A Nat. tan A 


Polaris U. C. 1» 5“ 29*.41 
aArietis 1 58 56.05 

Polaris L.C. 13 5 29.75 


88° 31' 39" 38.902 

22 46 7 0.420 

91 28 21 — 38.902 


We find for the constant of diurnal aberration for tlie given 
latitude, 0*.021 cos <p = 0*.016, and hence — — 0*.203 — 0*.01G 
= — 0*.219. Computing c' sec d, b cos — d) sec d for each star, 
and reducing the times for rate to 0*, the values of t, according 
to (110), are found as follows: 



T 

lied, for 
rate to 0*. 

Corr. for 
colli m. 

Corr. for 
level. 

t 

Polaris U. C. 

1» 14m 48* 24 

— 0*.28 

— 8*.52 

+ 0*.10 

1* 14“ 39*.54 

a ArietiSy 

2 8 9 .13 

— 0.48 

— 0.24 

0.00 

2 8 8 .41 

Polaris L. C. 

13 14 40.12 

— 2.97 

+ 8.52 

o 

o 

1 

13 14 45.58 


To exemplify the use of the formula (111), we will first take 
Polaris U. C., and a Arkiis (accenting the quantities for the 
second star). We find 

a' — tt = 63“ 26' 6 • t^—t — 53“ 28*.87 

tan i — tan A' = 38.482 

and hence, by (111), 

— 2*. 23 
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To exemplify the use of (111) in. the case of two stars, one 
above and tlie other below the pole, we will take a Arietis and 
Polaris L. C., for which we find 

a! — a — 11* 6" 33*.70 r — < = 11* 6" 37M7 

tan d — tan «5' = 39.322 

whence 


39.322 cos ^ 


To exemplify the use of (112), we will take Polaris TJ. C. and 
L. C., for which we have 


a'— a = 12* 0» 0*.34 
whence 


1 = 12»0’» 6*.04 
2 tan <5 77.80 


a = 


— 5».70 
77.80 co8^ 


= — 0*.094 


We adopt this last determination of a, and then, by (80), we find 
m = — 0*.056 n = + 0‘.076 

Put, where m and n arc required, it is preferable to find n 
directly from the observations, and for this purpose we do not 
correct the times for level. Thus, correcting the times according 
to (113), wo find I as follows : 



T 

Red. for 
rate to U*. 

Corr. for 
coll. 

t 

Polaris (J. C. 

1*14»48*.24 

— 0*.28 

— 8*.52 

1* 14» 39*.44 

a Arietis, 

2 8 9 .13 

— 0.48 

— 0.24 

2 

8 8.41 

Polaris L. C. 

13 14 40.12 

— 2.97 

4-8.52 

13 

14 45.67 


Taking Polaris U. C. and a Ariciis^ we find, by (114), 


n 


4-2* 33 
38.482 


= f 0*.061 


Taking a Arklis and Polaris L. C., we find, by the same 
formula, 


+ 3*.56 
89.322 


4- 0*.091 
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Finally, from PohrisV. C. and L. 0., we find, by (115), 


+ 5».89 
77.804 


= + 0*.076 


agreeing exactly with the value above found from the same 
observations. We now find m by (116), which gives as before 
m — — 0*.056. And then, if a is required, we find, by (117), 
a = — 0’.094. 

THE CLOCK CORRECTION. 

152. Having detennined all the instrumental constants, the 
clock correction is found from the transit of any known star by 
the formula 

aT= a — (T-f- t) 


in which T is the clock time of the star’s transit over the middle 
thread, or the mean thread, and r is the reduction of this thread 
to the meridian, computed by either (81), (86), or (87). 

The finally adopted value of a Twill bo ^'hc mean of all the 
values thus found from a number of stars; and this mean will 
be the value corresponding to the mean of all the times of obser- 
vation. But the observations thus grouped together for a deter- 
mination of A ?' should not extend over so great a period of time 
that the clock rate cannot be regarded as constant during that 
period. 

The clock rate is found by comparing the corrections aT, a 7'', 
corresponding to two times T, T', or 


ST 


A T' -^A T 

- rj,7—rr~ 


The value a 7^ of the clock correction for an assumed epoch 7^ 
will be found by taking 

a7;=-.= aT+ ST(T^~ T) 

It is evident, from Hansen’s formula (86), that an error in the 
determination of n (or of a, Avhich involves n) will have the less 
eficct upon r and a T the less the difterence between the observer’s 
latitude and the star’s d' clination. Hence, assuming that b and 
c can l)e found w'th greater precision than n, it is expedient to 
use for clock stars only fundamental stars which pass near to the 
zenith. If two circumzenith wtars are observed, such that the 
mean of the tangents of their deoliuations is equal to the tangent 
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of the latitude, the mean value of a Twill be wholly free from 
any error in n. 

An error in c will be eliminated, cither wholly or in part, by 
taking the mean of the two values of a T found in the two posi- 
tions of the rotation axis, since the sign of c, and, consequently, 
also that of any error in c, is changed by reversing the axis. An 
error in the assumed value of the correction p, for inequality of 
pivots, v ill also be removed in this manner ; but, since the co- 
efficient of h docs not cliange its sign for different stars, nor 
when the instrument is reversed, there is no method of elimi- 
nating an unknown error of (>. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the astronomer give particular attention to the precise determi- 
nation of this constant. 

(For the determination of the clock correction by a transit of 
the sun, sec Art. 155). 

DETERMINATION OP THE BIGHT ASCENSIONS OP STARS. 

153. The principal application of the transit instniment in the 
observatory is the determination of the apparent right ascensions 
of the celestial bodies. The instrumental constants and the 
clock correction and rate being found from known stars as above 
explained, the right ascension of any other star is immediately 
deduced from the time of its tmnsit by (82), in which we may 
substituti'. (80) or (87). The form in which the observations are 
reduced v.'ill be best learned by referring to any of the printed 
observations of the principal observatories. 

In making a catalogue of stars, the instrument is clamped at 
a certain dociination, and all the stars within a zone of the 
breadth of the field of the teh scope are observed as they cross 
the threads. In this case, it Avill be expedient to find the clock 
correction from fuudainontal stars nearly in the parallel of decli- 
nation upon which the instrument is set. For if we have found 
A T from a star whose right ascension is a, by the formula 

Ar=a — (T-fr) 
the right ascension of another star will be 

T' + &T + ,JT(T’ — T) r' 

= a Del -l-<5T)-l-(r'~r) 

that is, it will be equal to the right ascension of the fundamental 
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star increased by the clock interval corrected for rate, and for 
the difterenee r' — r of the instrumental corrections ; and if the 
declinations are the same, we shall have r' — r = 0, and all the 
errors of the instrument will be eliminated. Since, in this appli- 
cation, the absolute clock collection is not required, we may 
substitute in (82) m' for aY’+ m, and m' will be found directly 
from the fundamental stars by the formula 

m'=o — (T-f-n tan ^ c' see d) 

The right ascensions will then be obtained by adding to the 
observed times the correction »i' + n tan 5 + c' sec <?, and it will 
not be necessary to separate »?/ into its constituents ATand m. 
Since «t' involves the rate of the clock, its hourly variation will 
be taken into account in precisely the same manner as that of 
A 71 This mode of reduction was adopted by Bessel for his 
Kbnigsberg Zone observations. 

The mean right ascensions for the beginning of the year or 
for any assumed epoch, are found, from tlie apparent right 
ascensions, by the formula (692) of Vol. I. 

For the determination of the alisoluto right ascensions of the 
fundamental stars, see Chajiter XII. Vol. I. 

TRANSITS OP THE MOON, THE SUN, AND THE PLANETS. 

154. Transits of the moon . — The hour angle of the moon’s limb, 
when on a side thread, is atfected by parallax; and the time 
required by the moon to pass from this thread to the meridian 
differs from that required by a star in consequence of the moon’s 
proper motion in right ascension. If 8 is the true declination of 
the moon, 8' the apparent declination as affected by pai’allax, 8' 
the apparent east hour angle of the moon’s limb at the instant 
of the observed transit over a thread whose equatorial interval 
Fig. 43. from the middle thread is i, then, since 8' is the decli- 
nation of the observed point on the thread, we have 

Sf = m n tan d' -p (i o') sec S' 

Thus 8' is kno vn, bid. to reduce the observation we 
must find ‘he true hour angle ??. Let PM, Fig. 43, be 
the meridian, P the pole, Z the geocentric zenith of the 
place of observation, 0 the true place of the moon. O' 
O' its apparent place ; and denote the true and apparent 
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zenith distances ZO and ZO' by z and z'. We have MPO = 
MPO' — and drawing OMy O'M' pci'pendicular to the meri- 
dian, we find * 


sin MZO 


sin MO 
sin ZO 


sin MO' 
sin ZO' 


or 


sin *9 cos d sin A' cos d' 


whence 


Now, if 


sin z sin s' 


A = 


sin z cos d' 
sin / cos A 


A = the moon’s increase of right ascension in one second of 
sidereal time. 


the sidereal time required by the moon to describe the hoUr 
angle ?? is — — ; and, therefore, Tbeing the clock time of transit 

of the limb over the thread, the right ascension of tlic limb at 
the instant of its transit over the meridian will be 


az=T+ 

1 — A 

and if we put 

JS = the moon's geocentric apparent semidiameter, 


the hour angle of the moon’s centre when tlui limb is on the 

moi'idian will be ih — — t> and the time required by the moon 
locos (5 

to describe this hour angle will be dr - i — . Hence the 

° 15 (1 — A) cos d 

formula for computing the right ascension of the centre at the 
instant of the transit of the centre over the meridian is 


a = rq - £,t + 




s 


1 — A 15 (1 — A) cos S 


in which the upper or the lower sign will be used according as 
the first or the second limb is obseiwed. If then we substitute 
the values of i? and i?', and put 


Vot. IL— 12 


sin z 1 

sin / (1 — A) cos d 


( 118 ) 
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we have 

r+A T-\-iF-{-(m + n tan 5 '-f c'scc5')i!’co3 5' ± 


8 

15(1— 1)008 ^ 


( 119 ) 


To compute the factor F conveniently, put 

. sin „ 1 

A = 

then 


B = 


sins' 1 

F = AB sec d 


The value of A may be tlevclopcd in a simple form. If we put 
f' — the reduced or geocentric latitude of the place of observa- 
tion, p = its geocentric distance, ;r — the moon’s equatorial 
horizontal parallax, we have z = <p' — d, and 

sin (s' — z) = !> sin w sin / 

whence 

. sin 3 , » N . j 

A = = cos (z — c) — p Bin n cos z 

sin s' 


or, neglecting the square of the parallax, 

A — 1 — sin r cos (y>' — d) 

which is the form employed by Bessel, who gives the value of 
log A, in Table XI 11. of the Tabulae Begiomontance, with the 
argument log [p sin tt cos (f' — d)J. For a particular observatory, 
where these reductions are frequent, it is more convenient to 
prepare a special table, adapted to the latitude, giving log A with 
the arguments 8 and n. In Bessel’s table, there are also given 
the values of log J5 with the argument “ change of the moon’s 
right ascension in 12* of mean time,” and the argument is ex- 
pressed in degrees and minutes of arc ; but as the change in one 
minute, expressed in seconds of time, which I shall denote by Aa, 
is given in the American Ephemeris, I shall take 


1 _ 60.1643 

00.1 643 60.1643 Aa 

where 00.1643 is the numocr of sidereal seconds in one minute 
of mean time. The following table gives the values of log F 
computed by this formula: 
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Argument Aa = change of the moon’s right ascension in one minute of 

mean time. 


Aa 

log B 

Aa 

log B ] 

Aa 

log B 

1*.65 

0.01208 

2*.05 

0.01506 

2*.45 

0.01806 

1.70 

0.01246 

2.10 

0.01543 

2.50 

0.01843 

1.75 

0.01282 

2.15 

0.01580 

2.55 

0.01881 

1.80 

0.01319 

2.20 

0.01018 

2.00 

0.01919 

1.85 

0.01356 

2.25 

0.01655 

2.65 

0.01956 

1.90 

0.01394 

2. -SO 

0.01093 

2.70 

0.01994 

1.95 

0.01431 

2. .35 

0.01730 

2.75 

0.02032 

2.00 

0.01468 

2.40 

0.01708 

2.80 

0.02070 


This table will be useful also in computing the term 


_ S 
15 (1 — 1) cos d 


S B sec S 


The reduction of an oitserved transit of the moon is then as 
follows. The transit over each thread is reduced to the middle 
thread (or mean thread) by adding the correction iF to the 
observed times, and the mean of the several results is taken 
as the clock time of transit of the limb over the middle (or 
mean) thread ; or this time may be found by multiplying the 
moan of the ctpiatoriul intervals of the observed threads by F 
and adding the product to the mean of the observed times. 
This time is then reduced to the meridian by adding the correc- 
tion (»i -f- n tan 8' -}- c' sec d') Fcos 8' or (m cos 8' + n sin 8' + e')F, 
in wliich we may take 8' ~8 — tt sin — d). Then, adding the 
clock correction, we have the right asceusioiv of the limb at the 
instant of its transit over the meridian. Finally, adding or sub- 


tracting the term 


we have the right ascension of 


15 (1 — A) cos a 

the moon’s centre at the instant of its transit over the meridian. 

When the moon has been observed on all the threads, the 
computation of F by the above method may be dispensed with, 
as an approximate value, sufficient for computing the reduction 
to the meridian, may be inferred from the observed times on the 
first and last thread. For, calling the observed interval between 
these threads I, and the equatorial interval i, we have I = iF, 
'vhence 
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If we omit the factor 1 — 1 throughout, the right ascension 
obtained is that which corresponds to tiie instant of the observa- 
tion instead of the instant of meridian passage. 


Example. — The transit of the moon’s first limb was observed 
• at the U. 8. Naval Academy on May 29, 1855, as follows : 


(Clamp east.) 


Thread. 

Clock. 

I 

15*3”* 57*.5 

II 

4 10.3 

III 

4 23.2 

IV 

4 36.2 

V 

4 49.0 

VI 

5 1 .8 

VII 

5 14.6 


For the Naval Academy we have 38° 47' -38", and logjn 
-- 9.99943 ; and the longitude from Gveeinvich is 5* 5"* 57". 

The constants of the transit instrument were -j- 0*.251, 
/i - — 0*.1G2, c — + 0".093; and hen<;o (Art. 126) c' — + 0*.093 
— 0’.016 — f- 0".077. The clock correction to sidereal time w'as 
-f- 1“ 25".ll. The equatorial intervals of the threads from the 
middle thread were 


+ 35*.65 -f 23*.72 + 11*.78 


11*.77 


23*.77 


3.V.(57 


From the American Ephcmeris we find for the culmination 
at the Naval Academy on May 29, 1855, 


jT = .57' 46".l S = 1.V 46".5 

= — 17° 58' 53" Aa = 2*.2147 


To illnstrate the method of reducing the observations to the 
middle thread, we will first find the factor ^hy direct computa- 
tion. We have — d — 56° 46' 31", log sin cos (^' — d) — 
7.96355 ; and hence 

log A = 9.99599 
log B = 0.01629 
log see 8 — 0.02175 
log F = o!034()3 


Multiplying the equatovi i intervals by F, we find the reduction.s 
of the several thi ads to the middle thread to bo 

I II III V VI VII 

+ 38- .’>6 -t- 25* 65 -f 12*.74 — 12*.73 — 26*.71 — 38*.53 
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The clock times of transit over the middle thread, according 
to the observations on the several threads, were, therefore. 


I 

15*4" 

36*.06 

n 


35.95 

III 


35 .94 

IV 


36.20 

V 


36 .27 

VI 


36 .09 

VII 


36 .02 

Mean T- 

= 15 4 

36 .08 


To compute the instrumental correction, we have a: sin — 5) 
-- 48'.3, whence — 18° 47'.2, m tan d' -j- c' sec d' = 
+ 0'.387, and therefore 

(«i -f n tan 5' 4 - c' see S') F cos 5' = 11 = + 0*.40 

Applying this term to the above mean, we have 

Clock time of transit 'of the limb 15* 4" 3G*.48 
Clock correction, A 7’ — + 1 25.11 

R. A. of the limb at transit = 15 G 1 .59 

1 8 .88 

15 (1 — A) cos S 

R.A.ofmoon’sccntrcjittransit, 0 = 15 7 10.47 

The factor .F might have been approximately deduced from 
the first and last observations, which give the interval I— 77’.1, 
and the equatorial interv'al between the extreme threads is 
i = 35*.6d + 35*.G7 — 71*.32, whence 

log F ^ log 7--- = 0.0338 
^ ^ 71.32 

which is sufficiently accurate for reducing the instrumental cor- 
rection. 

The “ sidereal time of the semidiaracter passing the meridian,” 

s 

or — , may be taken fixun the table of Moon Culini- 

nations given in the Ephemeris. 

The clock correction employed in deducing the moon’s right 
ascension should be deduced from stars as nearly as possible in 
the same parallel of declination. (See Art.. 153.) The “moon cul- 
minating stars” are stars lying nearly in the moon’s path whose 
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positions have been carefully determined for this purpose. (See 
Vol. 1. Art. 229.) 

155. Transits of the sun or a planet. — The formula (119) is applic- 
able in general to any celestial body ; but, in the case of the sun 
and planets, the parallax is so small that its effect upon the time 
of transit over a side thread is inappreciable: so that we may 
take simply 

F — ^ = A see 5 

(1 — A) cos d 

and, consequently, also put 8 for 8'. The formula for computing 
the right ascension of the centre of the sun or a planet over any 
given thread is, therefore, 

a~T-j- aT-j- iB sec J -f- (m -f « tan 8 -f- o' boc i) B ± a? A see J (120) 

in which (A denoting the change of right ascension in one sidereal 
second) we have 



The logarithm of B may be readily computed. Putting Aa for 
the change of right ascension in one hour of mean time (which 
change is given in the Ephemcris for the sun), we have, since 
one mean hour is equal to 3610 sidereal seconds, 

Aob 

= - -~ 

3010 

M 

= Aa • 

3610 

in which M — 0.43429, the modulus of the common system of 
logarithms. Performing the division of M by 3610, we find 

log B = 0.00012 X (121) 

in which aa must be expressed in seconds of time. 

In the British Jlautiiial Almanac, the change of right ascension 
aa in one hour of longitude is given for each planet. In this 
case, wo have 


*■ By the formula log (1 — *) = — if (i -J- J a* -f- &o.), where the square and 
higher powers of x are so small as to be inappreciable in the present ease. 
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5 = 1 + 


Aa 

3 ^ 


the logarithm of which may also be found by (121) with suffi- 
cient accuracy, that is, within a unit of the fifth decimal place. 

The term ^ SB sec d, or “ the sidereal time of the semidiameter 
passing the meridian,” is given in the Ephemeris for the sun and 
each of the planets. When both limbs have been observed on 
all the threads, this term is not required, since the mean of all 
the observations is evidently the time of the passage of the centre 
over the mean of the threads. If this mean is to be reduced to 
the middle thread, there will remain the small correction &.iB seed 
to be applied (Art. 133), for which we may take m sec d. We may 
also put rn + n tan d + c' sec d instead of (m + n tan d + c' sec d) JB, 
unless m, n, and c' are unusually great. 

The reduction of transits of the sun obseiwcd with a sidereal 
clock is greatly facilitated by the use of Table XII. of Bessel’s 
TabulcB Jicffiomontanos, which contains every thing necessary for 
tlie purpose, for each day of the fictitious year (Vol. I. Art. 406). 

156. Transits of the sun observed with a mean thne chronometer. — 
A mean time chi'onometer is often used with the portable transit 
instruincnt, and transits of the sun are then observed solely for 
the purpose; of determining the chronometer correction. In this 
case, the iiiean motion of the sun corresponds with that of the 
chronometer, and therefore the factor B may be put equal to 
unity, unless we wish to obtsiiu exti-eme precision by taking into 
account the small difference between the mean motion of the sun 
and its actual motion at different seasons of the year, a degree 
of precision quite superfluous in the use of a portable instrument. 
If vve put 

E — the equation of time for the instant of transit, positive 
when additive to apparent time, 

S' = y'5 S sec tS ~ the mean time of the sun’s semidiametor 
passing the meridian, which may bo taken from the 
Ephemeris, 

T = the reduction to the meridian, found eitlier by (82), (86), 
or (87), 

T = the observed chronometer time of the transit of the 
sun’s limb over a thread whose equatorial interval is i, 

A 7*= the chronometer correction to mean time, 
t — the chronometer time of the transit of the sun’s centre, 
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then we have 

and 

or 


^ — T -|- % see ^ “1“ T 

12* -f i + A r 

A r = 12* -f j? — « 


( 122 ) 


(123) 


Example. — On May 17, 1856, the transit of the sun was ob- 
served at the Naval Academy with a portable instrument as below 
(Clamp West): 


Thread. 

Mean time chronometer. 

1st Limb. 

2d Limb. 

I 

11* 55”* 42*.2 

11* 57"* 66*.6 

II 

55 57.4 

lost 

in 

56 12.0 

58 26.7 

IV 

lost 

58 41.7 

V 

56 42.3 

lost 


There had been found a - - + 0*.35, b = — 0'.27, c ~ — 0*.12. 
The thread intei’vals from middle thread were 


+ 28*.25 


+ 14M5 


— 14*.27 


- 28*.31 


The longitude being 5* 5™ 57* west of Greenwich, we find from 
the Ephemoris for the transit over this meridian, 

d + 19° 29M S' 67*.24 E = - 3"* 49*.71 

The reductions of the several threads to the middle thread, or 
the values of i sec d, are, therefore, 

I ir IV V 

-f 29*.97 -{- 15*.01 — 15M4 — 30*.03 

Applying these to the observed times, and also the quantity 
± S', we have the chronometer time of the transit of the sun’s 
centre over the middle i bread, as deduced from the several 
threads, as follows • 
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Chronometer. 

11* 57" 19*.41 
19 .65 
19 .24 
19 .51 

19 .33 
19 .46 

19.32 

11 57 19.42 

The latitude being tp = 38° 58'.9, wo find, by (87), r = — 0*.27, 
and hence, finally, 

t = 11» 57" 19*.15 
12* + jE:r^ll 56 10.29 
a 7’= -r~i 8.86 

157. Correction of the transit of the moon or a 2 '>lanet when the 
defective limb has been observed. — Let us consider the general case 
of a spheroidal 2 fiaiiet partially illuminated. The transit of the 
observed limb is reduced to that of the centre by employing 
instead of S in (119) the jierpeudicular distsineo from the centre 
of the planet to that tangent to the limb which lies in the direc- 
tion of the transit threads, or, in the case of meiidian transits, 
the poq)endicuIar upon the declination circle which is tangent 
to the limb. The formuhe for computing this ])crpendicnlar, in 
general, are discussed in Vol. L, Occultations of Planets, where wo 
have found that in all jiractical eases the formuhe (628) of p. 580 
may be considered as rigorous. In those formula; the angle 
is the angle which the re< 2 uircd ];»eri>ciidicular makes with the 
axis of the planet, so that, /> being the angle which this axis 
makes with a declination circle, we have here 

.>::r^ 270° p 01* d = 90° — p 

according as the first or second limb is observed. The values 
of p as well as of V and c required are found as in Vol. I. Arts. 
351, 352. 

But this rigorous process will seldom be required ; and when 
we regard the jilauet as spherical, the formulse can be 8imi)lified 
as follows. For a spherical planet we make c — 1, and substi- 
tute the value 90° — p for -h, which apjfiies to the 2d limb, 
whence, by Vol. I. formula} (628) and (623), 

sin;^ = cosp sin V 


let Limb, -< 


2d Limb, 
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or 


It 

sin y = -— cos D sin (o' — A) 
R' ^ 


'= s cos;^ — ^ cos X 


( 124 ) 


where a' and A are the right ascensions of the planet and the 
sun respectively (and a' — A is therefore in the present case the 
sun’s hour angle at the time of the observation) ; D = the sun’s 
declination ; Jl, R' —■ the heliocentric distances of the earth and 
the planet respectively ; s — the apparent semidiameter of the 
planet at the time of the observation ; 6’o = the mean semi- 
diameter (Vol. 1. p. 578); r = the geocentric distance of the 
planet; and s" — the required perpendicular. For the moon we 
may put R = R'. 

The above value of siny is deduced for the second limb, and, 
therefore, by Vol. I. Art. 354, it will be positive when the seepnd 
limb is defective. Since we should have to substitute 270° — p 
for &, or — cos p for sin <!>, in the case of the first limb, which 
would only change the sign, it follows that tlm value of sin ^ com- 
puted bp the above formitki will be positive or negative according as the 
2d or the 1st limh is defective.. 

The value of ^"is to be substituted for S in (119). 


EFFECT OF REFRACTION IN TRANSIT OBSERVATIONS. 

158. Since the refractioti changes the zenith distance, its effect 
upon the time of transit over a side thread has the same form as 
that of the paralla.x. If then z and z' denote respectively the 
true and apparent zenith di8tance.s, the time required by the star 
to describe the interval i is iF, where F is found by (118) ; or, 
denoting this time by 7', and putting A — 0, 

j, i sin z 

cos <5 sins' 

Now, the refraction is represented by the formula r = Artan-f', 
k being nearly constant ; and for values of z not greater than 85°, 
we may here assume k — 58", and z — z' k tan z', whence 
we find 


1 _|. A: sin 1" = 1.00028 

Bm r 
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Hence the error in computing the interval by the formula 
J= isec^ is JX .00028, which amounts to 0*.01 when 7= 36*; 
and tliis is as great an interval as is ever used for an equatorial 
star. The error of observation for other stars increases with the 
inteiwal 7, or as the value of sec d : so that the error produced 
bj* neglecting- the refraction is always much less than the proba- 
ble error of observation. Moreover, the error is wholly elimi- 
nated when the star is observed on all the threads, or on an equal ■ 
number on each side of the middle thread. 

If, for any special purpose, it becomes necessary to correct an 
observation on an extreme thread for refraction, we can take, as 
a very accurate formula, 

J' = t see 5 (1 -|- A: sin 1") 

k being found by Bessel’s Refraction Table (Table IT.), and, for 
a near approximation, 

r = i see (5 X 1.00028 
MERIDIAN MARK. 

* 

159. For a fixed instrument, it is desirable to have a perma* 
nent meridian mark by wliich the azimuth of the telescope may 
be frequently verified. A triangular aperture (for example) in a 
metallic plate mounted upon a firm pier, with a sky background, 
makes a good day mark, the thread of the telescope being brought 
into coincidence with it by bisecting the vertical angle of the 
triangle. If the mark is sufficiently near, a light may be placed 
behind it for night observations. A simple mark like this, how- 
ever, must be so remote as to be distinctly defined in the tele - 
scope without a change of the stellar focus, and even for instnu 
ments of moderate power this requires a distance of upwards 
of a mile. 

It is found, however, that the apparent direction of these 
distant marks is often subject to changes from the anomalous 
lateral refractions which take place in the lower strata of the 
atmosphere, produced chiefly by variations of temperature. If 
a sheet of water intervenes, the mark is found to be especially 
unsteady. It -w'as to remedy this difficulty that Rittenhoiise 
first proposed the plan of placing the mark coiiqjaratively near 
to the instrument, but in the focus of a lens which receives 
the divergent rays from the mark and transmits them to the 
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telescope in parallel lines ; a suggestion which has resulted in 
various important improvements in the methods of investigat- 
ing instrumental errors, such as the collimating telescopes, the 
mercury collimator, &c., which have already been fully treated 
of in the preceding pages. The apparent direction of the mark 
will be that of the line joining the optical centre of the lens 
and the mark. At Pulkowa, the lens for this pui’posc is placed 
on a pier within the transit room, and has the extraordinary 
focal length of about 556 feet,* which is, therefore, the distance 
of the mark from the pier. The mark consists of a circular 
aperture ^ of an inch in diameter, in a metallic plate, presenting 
in the telescope a planetary disc of only 2" in diameter, which 
can be bisected by the thread of the telescope with the greatest 
precision. The merit of such a mark depends on the stability 
of the two points, the mark and the lens, which determine the 
direction of its optical lino. These points, mounted as they are 
upon solid stone piers, are tiot liable to greater relative changes 
than the piers of the telescope itself, and therefore the changes 
of direction of their optical line will be lo'-'s than those of the 
telescope in the proportion of the focal length of the lens to the 
length of the rotation axis of the telescope, which in this case 
was as 556 feet to 3.61 feet, or as 154 : 1. Now, according to 
Struve, t the diurnal changes in the direction of the axis of a 
well mounted transit instrument are seldom more than one or 
two seconds of arc ; but of a second of arc is a quantity abso- 
lutely imperceptible even in the best transit telescopes. Two 
marks of the same kind were used by Struve, one north and 
the other south of the telescojiC, and they served not only as 
meridian marks, but as collimators according to the method of 
Art. 145. 

In the same maimer, one of the collimators of the Greenwicli 
transit circle is used as a meridian mark, although it is within 
the transit room. In this case, tlie advantage gained is com- 
paratively small. 

It is not necessary that the mark be precisely in the meridian 
of the instrument. It is sufficient if it is so near to it that its 
deviation in aximuth can be measured with the telescope micro- 
meter. Let A be its azimuth west of north. Direct the telescope 
to it, .‘ind measure its distance m from the middle thread, giving 


* ./ieseription de I’ Obset eaioire d(. Pou'A ova, p. 126. 


f Ibid. p. 128. 
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the measure the positive sign when the mark, as seen in the 
field, is to the apparent west of the thread ; then, a being the 
azimuth constant of the telescope determined by stars, and c the 
collimatiou constant, we have 

A = a — m — c (125) 

So long as the values of A thus found appear to vary only within 
tlie limits of the probable errors of observation, their mean is to 
be taken as expressing the constant position of the mark, and 
during this period the azimuths of the transit instrument will be 
found at any time by the formula 

a = A -j- m -j- c 


If the instrument is reversed and the micrometer distance of 
the mark west of the middle thread is now m', we have 

a =:A-j- m ' — c 


which, combined with the foimer equation, gives 

a = A-\- 1 (m vi') 
c = i (m' — m) 



wliich last equation gives c with its proper sign for the first posi- 
tion of the instrument. 


PERSONAL EQUATION. 

160. It is often found that two observers, both of acknowledged 
skill, will differ in the time of transit of a star observed by “ eye 
and ear,” by a quantity which is nearly the same for all stars. 
Such a conjstant ditforence does not necessarily prove a want of 
skill in subdividing the second accoi'ding to the method of Art. 
121, but may proceed from a discordance between the eye and 
the ear, which affects the judgment as to the point of the field to 
which the clock beats arc to be referred. Thus, if 

Pig, 44, 

0 . and 6, Pig. 44, are the true positions of a star at 
two successive beats of the clock, w^e may suppose 
the observer to allow a certain interval of time to 2 ? 

elapse after each beat before he associates it with the 
star’s position (possibly in some cases he may antici- 
pate the beat) ; so that he refers the beats to two different points 
a' and b', whose distance from each other is, however, the same 
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as that of a and h. The ratio in which the distance a'b' is divided 
he may still estimate correctly. 

The distance between a and a’ may be called the absolute per- 
sonal eqmtim of the observer, and, if it could be determined, 
might be applied as a correction to all his observations. But, so 
long as his observations are not combined with those of another 
observer, the existence of such an error cannot be discovered; 
nor is it then of any consequence. For the process of deter- 
mining the right ascension of an unknown star consists essen- 
tially in applying to the right ascension of a known star the 
difference of the clock times of the transit of the two stars (cor- 
rected for instrumental errors and rate), and this difference will 
evidently be the same us if the observer had no peraonal equation. 

In order to combine the obseiwations of two individuals — for 
example, to deduce the right ascension of an unknown star 
whose transit is observed by A, from the time of transit of a 
known star observed by B — it is necessary to know the dilferenee 
of their absolute ecpiutions, — i.e. their relative personal equation. 
Thus, if the times observed by A are later than those observed 
by B by the quantity E, then B's observations may bo reduced 
to A’s (that is, to what they would have been if observed by A) 
by increasing them all by E. 

The relative personal equation may be found by the following 
methods : 

First JfdAorf.— Let one observer note a star’s transit over the 
first three or four threads, and the other obsci’vcr its transit 
over the remaining threads. Reduce the observations of each 
to the middle thread (or to any assumed thread) by applying the 
known equatorial intervals multiplied by sec d. The difference 
between the mean results for the two observers will be a value 
of their required personal •equation. The mean of the values 
found from twenty or thirty (or more) such observations will be 
adopted, provided the probable error of such a determination (as 
found from the discrepancies of the individual results) is not 
greater than the equation itself; in which case the difference 
between them should, of course, be regarded as accidental, and 
the use of a constant equation would Introduce error instead of 
eliminating it. This rem rk may be necessary to guard inexpe- 
rienced observers gainst an incautious adoption of an equation 
derived from insufficient data. We may also remark hero that 
constant personal equations are more apt to exist between trained 
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observers than between inexperienced ones, the former having 
by practice acquired a fixed habU of observation. 

Second Method . — The preceding method is liable to the objection 
that as the second observer takes the place of the first in a some- 
what hurried manner, his usual habit of observation may be 
disturbed. To obviate this, let each observer independently 
detennine the clock correction by fundamental stars ; then the 
difference of these corrections, both reduced for clock rate to the 
same epoch, will be the personal equation. The equation thus 
found involves the errors of the stars’ places and of the clock 
rate. The first will be inconsiderable if only fuiulainental stars 
arc used, but may be entirely eliminated by the observers’ ex- 
changing stars on a following day and taking the mean of the 
two results. The effect of error in the rate will be insensible if 
the stars are so distributed that the mcatis of the right ascensions 
of the stars of the two groups employed by the two observers 
arc nearly equal. 

Third Method . — An equatorial telescope is sometimes used for 
the pmqioso, as follows. Two transit threads of the micrometer 
arc adjusted in the direction of a declination circle, and the tele- 
scope is directed towards a point in advance of any star not far 
from the meridian, and clamped. The observer A notes the 
transit of the star over the first thread, and the observer B the 
transit over the second thread. The telescope is then moved 
forward again in advance of the star, and clamped. The ob- 
server B now notes the transit over the first thread, and A the 
transit over the second thread. This gives one determination 
of their personal equation; for, putting the reduction of 
B’s observation to A’s, and I — the interval of the threads for 
the observed shir, M and M' the observed intervals, we have 

+ W=l — B 

whence 

2 

This process being repeated a number of times, will be the 
mean of all the iiitcrvals when A begins, and M' the mean of 
those when B begins. 

This method is also open to the objection that the observers 
succeed each other so rapidly that their usual habit of deliberate 
observation is likely to be disturbed. Moreover, if their per- 
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sonal equation is required to reduce their observations made 
with a transit instrument, it should be determined with this in- 
strument ; for it is possible that the equation may not bo the 
same Avith instruments of difterent powers. 

The same clock, also, should be used iii determining the per- 
sonal equation that is used in- the observations, for it is very 
probable that the peculiarity of the clock-beat afiects the equa- 
tion.* 

It is one of the advantages of the American (the electro-chro- 
nographic) method of recording transits that the personal equa- 
tion is very much reduced : still it is not wholly destroyed. The 
same methods may bo employed to determine its amount as 
when the observations are made by eye and ear. 

It may also be remarked that not only should the same tele- 
scope and the same clock be employed in determining the per- 
sonal equation, as in the oljservations to which it is to be 
applied, but also the observer’s general j)ht/skal condition should 
be as nearly as possible the same. Even the posture of the body 
has been found to have some effect upon th'^ observer’s estimate 
of the time of transit; and it can hardlyM)C doubted that the 
personal equation will Huctuato more or less with the observer’s 
health, or the condition of his nervous system. 

That the personal equation depends upoji no organic defect 
of cither the eye or the car, but upon an acvpiircd habit of ob- 
servation, seems to follow from the fact that it is usually gi’catest 
in the case of the most practised observers. In 1814 there was 
no personal equation between those eminently skilful astrono- 
mers Ukssel and Stkuvb; but in 1821 they differed by 0*.8, 
and in 1823 by a whole second ; a progressive increase indicat- 
ing the gradual formation of certain fixed hal)its of observation. 
So far from invalidating the results of cither observer, this fact 
would indicate that their absolute personal equations were in all 
probability very constant for modei’ate intervals of time, and 
therefore had no appreciable effect upon their results so long as 
these results did not dejicnd upon a combination of their obser- 
vations with those of other observers. 


* Bbssei. found Umt with n chronometer beating half seconds he observed transits 
0'.49 ln*er than with a olook ovaiing whole seconds. 
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PERSONAL SCALE. 

161. Prof. Peirce has called attention to the fact that expe- 
rienced observers often acquire a fixed erroneous habit of esti- 
mating particular fractions of the second. Thus, when a sfeir is 
really at 0*.3 from a thread, one observer may have a habit of 
calrfng it 0'.4, while another may incline rather to 0*.2 ; or, agaiif, 
when the fraction is less than 0.1, one invariably takes 0.1, while the 
other as invariably neglects it and puts 0.0. Thus each observer 
is conceived to have his own personal scale for the division of the 
second. 

In a very large number of individual ti'iinsits over threads by 
the same obsert'er, there is, according to the doctrine of proba- 
bilities, the same chance for the occurrenee of each of the deci- 
mals .0, .1, .2, &c., if the observations arc perfectly made, or if the 
errors of the observers are purely accidental ; otherwise, one or more 
of these decimals will occur more frequently than the rest. 
ITcnco, by simply counting the number of times each decimal 
occurs in a very large number of observations by the same 
observer, the personal scale of tliis observer may be determined. 

It is easily shown that the etfeet of an erroneous personal 
scale is to increase or diminish the mean result of a large 
number of observations by a constant quantity. For example, 
suppose that in 1000 observations of a certain observer the frac- 
tion 0.8 appears but 20 times, while 0.4 appears 180 times, and 
that each of the other fractions appeal’s 100 times. Then, since 
each fraction should ap]iear 100 times, the meaji of any large 
number of observations by this observer will probably be too 
great by the spiantity 

(0.4 X 180 + 0.3 X 20-) - ( 0.4 X 100 + 0-3 X lOO') ^ q 

1000 

The effect, therefore, being constant, will be combined with 
the personal equation determined from a large number of obser- 
vations, and may be regarded as always forming a part of it. 
Hence it follows that the application of the personal ecpiatioij, 
which involves the errors of the personal scale, does not neces- 
sarily eliminate the observer’s constant error from each observa- 
tion, but that it probably does eliminate it from the mean of ,a 
large number of observations. 


VoL. 11.^13 
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PROBABLE ERROR OF A TRANSIT OBSERVATION. 

162. That part of the error in the observed time of transit of 
a star which is independent of the personal equation and other 
constant errors, and is irregular or accidental, may be distin- 
guished as the probable error; and it will be the only error of 
observation which will affect the final result, if the observations 
of two observers are not combined. It may be determined for 
each observer by comparing the several values of the thread 
intervals given by his observations. Let 

I = the observed interval of two threads whoso equatorial 
interval is i; 

then, since we should have i = l cos d, each obseiwation furnishes 
a value of i; and from a great number of values the probable 
error r of each single determination is deduced by the formula^' 

r = 0.6745 

' »i — 1 


in which the values of v are the residuals found by subtracting 
the known value of i from each value found from observation, 
and m is the number of observations. 
liTow put 


e = the probable error of the observed time of transit of an 
equatorial star over a thread j 


then, since the time of transit over each thread is afiected by 
this error, we have 


whence 


2e‘=r* 


c = 0.6745 



(m — 1) 


Example. — ^Prom the transit observations made by Mr. Ellis 
at the Greenwich Observatory in 1843, the observed intervals 
between the successive threads (i.e. from Ist to 2d, from 2d to 3d, 
&c.) were found as in the following table; the true equatorial 
intervals being those gi' en in the fourth column. The difference 


* Appendix, Art. 17 
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between the computed and the true equatorial interval (») is 
given in the fifth column, and the last column gives w®. 


1843. 

Observed 

/ 

Computed 

t==7secd 

True 

i 

V 


March 8. 

13*.8 

12-.79 

12*.89 

— 

OMO 

0.0100 

/ Tauri 

13.8 

.79 

.76 

+ 

.03 

9 

« = + 22“ 27' 

14 .0 

.93 

.87 

+ 

.06 

36 


14 .0 

.93 

.91 

+ 

.02 

4 


13 .7 

.60 

.88 

— 

.22 

484 


13.6 

..57 

.86 

— 

.29 

841 


13 .8 

.85 

.89 

— 

.04 

16 

t Tauri 

13 .8 

.85 

.76 

+ 

.09 

81 

S = + 21“ 21' 

13 .9 

.94 

.87 

+ 

.07 

49 


13 .9 

.94 

.91 

+ 

.03 

9 


13 :8 

-.85 

.88 

— 

.03 

9 


13 .7 

.76 

.86 

— 

.10 

100 


13.7 

.65 

.89 

— 

.24 

576 

n Geminor. 

14.0 

.93 

.76 

+ 

.17 

289 

^ = + 22“ .35' 

14.0 

.93 

.87 

+ 

.06 

36 


14.0 

.93 

.91 

+ 

.02 

4 


13.9 

.84 

.88 

— 

.04 

16 


13.8 ' 

1 

.86 

— 

.12 

144 


m = 18, 



= 0.2803 


Hence we find, by the above formula, 

e = 0*.06 


Taking a much greater number of the observations made by 
Mr. Ellis of stars from the 3d to the 5th magnitude, I found 
e = 0'.056, which is probably smaller than will be found for 
most observers. In the case of another well trained observer, I 
found e = (y.OS. 

In the same manner, from a large number of Mr. Ellis’s ob- 
servations of the moon I found his probable error in observing 
the transit of the first limb over a single thread to be O'.©!!, and 
for the second limb, 0*.071. In the case of another observer, I 
lound for the first limb 0*.078, and for the second limb 0*.094. 
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If we assume, then, that for moderately skilful observers 
£ = 11 = 0\08 for a star, the probable error of the mean of the ob- 
servations over seven threads will be 0*.08 1/7, or only 0*.030, 

the star being in the equator. For the declination d the pro- 
bable error will bo 0*.03see^. 

The probable error thus found is the accidental error, com- 
posed of the error of the observer in estimating the fractions of 
a second (including the errors of his personal scale), and of the 
error arising from unsteadiness of the star; but it must not be 
taken as the measure of the degree of precision in the deduced 
right ascension or time.* 

163. The error of the right ascension derived from a single 
complete transit is composed of the following errors: 

Ist. The undetermined instrumental errors, depending upon the 
errors in the determination of the constants a, and c ; 

2d. The errors of the assumed clock correction and rate; 

3d. The error arising from irregularity o^the clock; 

4th. Tlio error in the observer’s personal equation, arising from 
an imperfect determination of the equation, or from fluctua- 
tions in its value, depending on the observer’s physical and 
mental condition ; 

5th. The accidental error of observation, composed of the ob 
server’s error in estimating the fractions of a second, and of 
errors arising from unsteadiness of the star; 

6th. The error arising from an atmospheric displacement of the 
star, which may possibly be constant during the transit over 
the field of the telescope, and may be called the culmination 
error. 

We may form an estimate of the total cftect of all these 
sources of error by examining the several values of the right 
ascension of a fundamental star deduced from different culmi- 
nations, and reduced for precession and nutation to a common 
epoch. Thus, there were found from the different observations 
of the transit of a Arietis. in the roar 1852 at the Greenwich Ob- 
servatoiy; the following values of its mean right ascension on 
Jan. 1, 1852. Putting <'■ — 1* 58" 60* -|- x, the values of x werc"- 


* In this connection ^ee the remarks of Bessbl in t^e Berlin Jahrbuch for 1823. 
p. 16ft. 
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» 

X 

X 

X 

0*.40 

0*.34 

0'.59 

0*.37 

.44 

.31 

.42 

.34 

.39 

.42 

.42 

.34 

.39 

.45 

.46 

.59 

.42 

.53 

.33 

24 

.40 

.35 

.32 

31 


The mean is a: = 0'.40 ; and from the differences between this 
mean and the several values of x we deduce r = 0*,057 as the 
probable error of a single determination of tlie right ascension 
of this star. In the same manner, I find from the observations 
of Y during tiie same year r — 0*.063, and for aUrsce Majoris 
r — (f-lSl. If these be multiplied by the respective values of 
cos we have 0*.053, O'. 063, O'. 063, the mean of which, or O'. 06, 
expresses nearly the probable error of a single determination of 
an equatorial star with the ti’ansit circle of the (xrecnwich Ob- 
Bcrvatorj' in 1852. A larger number of stars should be ex- 
amined to determine this error with certainty ; hut tVio above 
will suffice to illustrate the mode of proceeding. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that this instrument is never i*evorsod, 
and all its results may be affected by small constant errors 
pecidiar to the several stars. 

If we denote the probable error of observation, or the 5th of 
the above enumerated errors, by e, and the combined effect of 
all the rest by we have 


r’ = e’ + e* 

whence, taking r — 0'.06, and e — 0'.03, as above found, wo 
deduce = 0'.052 : so tlnit if e were reduced to zero — that is, 
if the observations were made perfectly — the right ascension 
determined by a single transit w'ould bo improved by only O'.Ol. 
Hence it follows that an increase of the number of threads for the 
purpose of reducing the error of observation would be attended by no 
important advantage. 

Bessel thought five threads sufficient. 

164. We see from these principles that the weight of an ob- 
served transit is not to be assumed to vary as the number of 
tlireads, as it would do were there no culmination error or un- 
known instrumental orrore. For practical purposes it will be 
sufficient to regard” the probable error of a transit as composed 
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only of the error of observation and the culmination error. The 
latter will then be the quantity denoted above by Sj ; and, if we 
now put 

e = the probable error of a transit over a single thread, 
n = the number of threads observed, 
r — the probable error of the observed right ascension. 


we shall have 


If then we also put 


r*=e,‘ + 


E = the probable error of an observation whose weight Is 
unity, 

p = the weight of the given observation, 
we shall have, accoi’ding to the theory of least squares, 


The unit of weight is arbitrary, and hence ^also is arbitraiy. 
If iV^is the total number of threads in tlie reticule, and a complete 
observation on them all is to have the w'cight unity, we shall 
have 

J5*=e»4- i! 

^ ^ N 

and the formula will become 


V + « 

If we substitute the values e, = 0.052, e = 0.09, which are suffix 
ciently accurate for an approximate estimation of the weights of 
observations, we shall find, very nearly,* 

1 + - 

N fA OQ^ 


»3ee also Vol. I. Art. 23G, whore a slightly different formula is obtained. 
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This will be a veiy convenient formula in practice in cases 
where there is no reason to depart from the above assumed values 
of gj and e. The obseiwer who has determined these quantities 
for himself will, of course, employ (128) directly. 

It may be useful to illustrate, by the aid of this formula, the 
proposition announced at the end of the preceding article. If 
7 and 0*.062, the weights and probable errors of obser- 
vations on one or more threads will be as below ; 


n 

JP 

E 

\/P 

1 

0.36 

0*.104 

2 

0.57 

0.082 

3 

0.71 

0.073 

4 

0.82 

0 .009 

5 

0.90 

0.065 

6 

0r95 

0 .063 

7 

1.00 

0.062 

25 

1.25 

0.055 

00 

1.43 

0 .052 


Wc see that the advantage of seven threads over five is almost 
insigiiilicant, and Uessel’s opinion is confirmed. 

165. The probable error of a single transit of a star recorded 
by the electro-chronograph does not appear to bo much less 
than that of one observed by eye and ear by experienced ob- 
servers ;* but it must be remembered that it takes but a short 
time to acquire the requisite skill in the use of the chronograph, 
while the small pi’obablo errors by eye and car above adduced 
are evidences of long ti’aining. The personal equation, however, 
is much less in the use of the chronograph, and probably 
more constant. It is not unlikely that a considerable portion of 
the total error of a determination of right ascension, as above 
found, is the result of variations in the observer’s personal equa- 
tion; and, if so,, the substitution of the chronograph for eye and 
ear will carry these determinations to a still more remarkable 
degree of accuracy. 

* See l)r. B. A. Gould’s Report in the U. S. Coast Survey Report for 1857, p. 307. 
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APPLICiTION OP THE METHOD OP LEAST SQUARES TO THE DETER- 
• MINATION OP THE TIME WITH A PORTABLE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT 

IN THE MERIDIAN. 

166. In the use of the portable transit instrument in the field, 
it is not always possible to mount it so firmly that its azimuth 
and level can be absolutely relied upon as constant for a whole 
day. Froqtiently it is necessary to take all the observations at 
a given place within a few hours. We must then observe such 
stars as are available at the time, and so conduct the obsciwations 
and their reduction as to obtain the most probable result. 

First, as to the obsci-vations. — The instrument having been 
brought very near to the meridian (see Art. 125), a number of 
stai's must be observed in both positions of the rotation axis, 
and, in general, about the same number of stars in each position. 
Among these must be included at least one circumpolar star, 
and, if possible, two or three, one or more being below the pole. 
The level should be observed at the beginning and end of the 
series, and before and after each reversal of the axis. 

Secondly, as to the computation. — We assume that the thread 
intervals have been well detennined, as also the value of a 
division of the level. If they have not been found before the 
observations, they must, of course, be detormined subsccpiently, 
only observing that no change of the instrument has occurred 
which might change the value of the thread intervals. The 
mean of all the level deternunations should be adopted as 
the constant value of b for all tin* observations, unless the dif- 
ferences of the. several values arc greater than the probabbs 
errors of observations made with the particular spirit-level used, 
in which case it will be better to interpolate a value of b for 
each sfeir from the actually observed values. The chronometer 
time T of transit over the middle thread or the mean thread 
being found for each star by employing the thread intervals when 
nceessary, we shall suppose that observation has furnished only 
7’and h for each star. The rate 57’ of the chronometer is also 
supposed to be approximately known. The constants a and c, 
and the clock correction ^T, are then to be found by a proper 
Combination of the obsciwations. Let us put in formula (87), for 
each star, 

A = tb© azimuth factor = sin {tp — S) soc 3, 

B — the level factor = cos (^ — S) sec S, 

C = the (H>llimation factor = sec d-, 
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also, let each observation be reduced to some assumed time 
and put 

A 7’,= the chronometer correction at the time 


whence 

Let 

so tliat 


aT = a7;+ ST(T— 

— an assumed approximate value of A 
= the required correction of 

« -}- At? — a7’„ 


then the formula (82) becomes 

or::: 'jT + <? + At? + 5T {T — T^) Aa Jib (k 


in which every thing is known except the small quantities a^, a, 
and c. If we now put* 


t= T+ 3T(T—T,)+Bb 
W ~ »? — {a ^ t) 


tlicn, since a — t and are each nearly equal to the clock cor- 
rection, to is a small residual, and the equation is 

Aa -f (7f + At? H- w ^ 0 (130) 

Each star gives an equation of condition of this form, and from 
all these equations the most probable values of a, c, and a^> will 
be found by the method of least squares. The sign of the term 
Cc will be changed when the axis of the instrument is reversed. 

If the observations are extended over a number of hours, it 
will not always be safe to assume that the azimuth a has been 
constant during the whole time. We may then divide the obser- 
vations into two groups, in one of which the azimuth will be 
denoted by a and in the other by a'. The normal equations, 
formed by combining all the equations in the usual manner, will 
then involve the four unknown quantities a,, a', c, and a<?. 

To determine the mean error of the resulting value of a;?, it 
must be remembered that when a and c have been eliminated by 

* For greater precision (not always required in the use of a portable instrument), 
We may allow for the diurnal aberration. Since a requires the correction + 0*.021 
cos* ^ sec (i, we have merely to take 

6T{T— Tq) + Bb — 0».021 cos0 see 6 
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saccessive substitution, taking care to introduce no new factor 
into the equations, the coefficient af in the resulting final 
equation will be the weight;; of the value of thus determined.* 
Then, substituting the values of a, c, and in the equations of 
condition, and denoting the residual in each by r, we have the 
mean error of a single observation by the formula 

. = JMI 

\m — fi 

in which [eu] — the sum of the squares of the residuals, m = the 
number of observations, and /u — the number of unknown 
quantities. 

The mean error of a{? and a Tg will be 

e 

and if we wish the ‘probable eiTors, we multiply the mean errors 
by 0.6745. 

If any residuals are so large as to throw a doubt upon the 
observations, such doubtful observations may be examined by 
Peirce’s Criteriou.f 

If an observation consists of transits over only a portion of the 
threads, it may be well to give it a diminished weight, multiply- 
ing its equation of condition by the square root of the weight 
found by (129). 

If the coUimation constant c has been previously determined, 
wo have only to include the terai Co in the quantity t; thus, 
putting 

t = T + 8T{T— Tg) ^ Bb-^ Cc 
W~ 9 — (o — t) 

the equation for each star will be 

ila + A.> + m; = 0 (131) 

and the determination of a and a& from these equations is then 
exceedingly simple. 

Example. — The fo]lo\. iag observations wore taken on the 
United States th-W estern Boundary Survey with a portable 


* See Appendix. 


f .See Appendix, Airts. 67-60. 
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transit instrument in the meridian. The stars were mostly 
selected from the British Association Catalogue, and are con- 
veniently designated by their numbers in this catalogue. But 
their apparent places have been* derived from the more reliable 
authority the Greenwich Twelve Year Catalogue. The apparent 
place of a Urs(B Majoris is derived from the American Ephemeris. 
Other stars from the British Association Catalogue, obseived 
OTi the same evening, have been excluded because they are not 
given in the later catalogues. 


Camp Simiahmoo. — 1857, July 27. Latitude 49® 0' N. 


No. 

Star. 

L 

Threads. 

Moan. 

LotoI. 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

1 

B. A.C. 6390 

W. 

15».3 

43-.G 

12*.3 

40-.8 

9*. 2 

37».9 

6».2 

22* 


40».76 

+ 0-75 

2 

“ 6434 

tt 

27.2 


15.2 

38 .8 

2.3 

26.3 

SO.l 

22 

10 

38.08 

(( 

3 

“ 6441 

ti 

23.8 

47.8 

11.3 

35 .3 

58 .0 

22.6 

46.3 

22 

11 

35.10 

it 

4 

«« 6489 

n 

21.3 

40.8 

12.5 

37.8 

2.8 



22 

18 

37.58 

tt 

5 

“ 6830 1 

ti 

30.3 

33.3 

38.2 

42.0 




23 

13 

41.63 

it 

0 

(( r 

E. 

52.3 

48.2 

43.9 





23 

13 



7 

3232 S. P. 


32.1 

36.9 

43.2 

49.4 

54.5 

59 .9 

6.9 

0 

46 

48.84 

-0.61 

8 

‘‘ 3346 S. P. 

it 

39.7 

22.7 

7.0 

50.1 

33 .6 

16.9 

0.3 

1 

5 

Em 


9 

“ 7080 

a 

53.1 

40 .0 

20 .7 

13.9 

0.7 

48.6 

35.3 

1 

22 

14 .04 

— 0 .44 

10 

“ 7778 

it 

48.3 

8.9 

29 .2 

49.4 

10 .3 

mE 

51 .2 

1 

34 

49 .73 


11 

“ 3047 3. P. 

tt 

20.8 

20.7 

17.5 

11.8 

7.3 

1.9 

57 .0 

1 

57 

11 .80 

— 0 .38 

12 

a lirs. Maj. 3. i\ 

it 

32. 7j 

19.8, 

7.9 

55 .0 

42.6 


J7.4 

2 

19 

55 .06 

- 0 .33 


Tlio threads are numbered from the end of the axis at which the 
illuminating lamp is placed, and the seconds of the chronometer 
are recorded, not in the oi’der of observation, but in the columns 
appropriated to the several threads. The column “ Mean” gives 
the time of passage over the mean of the threads, employing in 
the case of the defective transits the following equatorial inter- 
vals from the mean ; 

*i »j »s u ’* '• ’t 

+ 65*.82 -|- 44*.05 - 1 - 21*.84 — 0*.08 — 22*.00 — 43*.79 — 65'.85 

whore the signs are given for Lamp West. The column marked 
L gives the position of the lamp end of the axis. The value of 
one division of the level was 0*.106. Only one obseiwatiou of 
the level was made during the observations “lamp west.” Two 
observations of the level were made during the observations 
“lamp east,” one near the beginning, tlie other near the end, of 
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the series, from which those given in the table are obtained by 
interpolation. 

Stars observed at their lower culminations are marked S. P. 
(sub polo). 

The chronometer was sidereal, and its rate was losing 0*.40 
daily. 

A first computation of the observations having shown that the 
observations lamp west and lamp east give very diftbrent results, 
the presumption is that in reversing the axis the observer dis- 
turbed the instrument, a supposition rendered still more probable 
by the change of level. It will, thei’cfore, be proper to compute 
the observations upon the supposition of a different azimuth for 
the two positions of the axis. 

The apparent places of the stars on the given date were as 
follows : 


Star. 

a 

6 

B. A. 

C. 6390 

18* 

39" 

38*.71 

+ 

39“ 

31' 

U 

6434 

18 

45 

35 .70 

— 

22 

55 

iC 

6441 

18 

46 

31 .91 

— 

22 

51 

a 

6489 

18 

53 

.34.36 

— 

30 

5 

u 

6836 

19 

48 

41.61 

+ 

69 

53 

a 

3232 

9 

21 

46 .76 

+ 

70 

29 

ii 

3346 

9 

40 

48 .22 

+ 

59 

44 

a 

7686 

21 

57 

14.44 

+ 

72 

28 

u 

7778 

22 

9 

49.07 

+ 

56 

18 

<( 

3647 

10 

32 

9.78 

+ 

66 

30 

a TJrs 

. Maj. 

10 

54 

53 .21 

+ 

62 

31 


The observed times of transit are to be reduced for the chro- 
nometer’s rate to some common epoch, which we shall hero 
assume to be T^— 0* by the chronometer. The assumed correc- 
tion of the chronometer at this time will be 

— 3* 25“ 0*. 

The formation of the equations of condition for the first and 
last stars is as follows : 
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L.W. 

L. £. 


B. A.C. 6390. 

a Ursae Maj. S.P. 

d 

4- 39° 31' 

117° 29' 

ip — ^ 

+ 9 29 

— 68 29 

log sec ^ 

0.1127 

nO.3368 

log cos {<p — 5) 

9.9940 

9.5644 

log sin {tp — (i) 

9.21G9 

n9.9G86 

log cos — d) sec d = log B 

0.1067 

n9.9002 

log sin — d) see d = log A 

9.3296 

0.3044 

A 

+ 0.214 

+ 2.016 

seed = C 

+ 1.296 

— 2.166 

b 

+ 0*.08 

4 0’.03 

Observed mean 

22* 4”*40*.76 

2* 19“ 55*.06 

Rate to 0* 

— 0.03 

+ 0.04 

Bb 

+ 0.10 

+ 0.02 

Diurnal ab. = — 0*.021 cos ip sec d 

— 0.02 

+ 0 .03 

t 

22 4 40 .81 

2 19 55.15 

a 

18 39 38.71 

22 54 53.21 

a — t 

— 3 26 2.10 

— 3 26 1.94 

Assumed ^ 

— 3 25 0. 

— 3 25 0. 

w 

+ 2.10 

+ 1.94 


Denoting the azimuth of the instrument for Ij. W. hy a, and 
that for L. E. by a', and changing the sign of c for L. E., the 
equations of condition for tlieso two stars are, therefore, 


-f 0.214 a + 1.296 c + a# + 2*.10 == 0 
+ 2.016 a'+ 2.166 c + + 1 .94 = 0 


The equations for the other stara being found in the same 
manner, we have then : 


1 . 

2 . 


8 . 

4. 

6 . 

6 . 


+ 0.214 a + 1.290 c+ a.9 + 2*.10 = 0 
4 - 1.032 a -j- 1.086 c -j- a« + 2 .96 = 0 
+ 1.031 a + 1.085 c -f a# + 3 .17 = 0 
+ 1.135 a + 1.156 c + A.» 4- 3 .19 = 0 

— 0.732 a + 2.056 c + 0.707 a.? + 0 .15 = 0 

— 0.782 a' — 2.066 c -f 0.707 Atf — 0 .97 = 0 
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7. + 2.606 a' + 2.993 c + + 2 .22 = 0 

8 . -f 1.879 a' + 1.984 c + + 1 .91 = 0 

9. — 1.322 a' — 3.319 c -f A# — 0 .58 = 0 

10. — 0.229 a' — 1.802 c + A# + 0 .58 = 0 

11. + 2.264 a' 4 - 2.508 c + A# -f- 2 .18 = 0 

12. 4- 2.016 a' 4- 2.166 c 4- A.» 4- 1 .94 = 0 

where the 5th and 6th equations have been multiplied by -j/J, 
thus giving each but one-half the weight of an ordinaiy obser- 
vation, because the star was observed on but half the threads.* 

The normal equations are 

3 998 rt 4- 0 4 - 2.325 c -f 2.894 Afli 4- 10.283 = 0 

0 4 - 21.848 a' 4 - 27.881 c 4 - 6.097 a.> 4 - 19.569 = 0 

2.325 a 4 - 27.881 a' 4 - 51.969 c 4 - 9.153 A« 4- 36.352 = 0 
2.894 a 4 - 6.697 a' -f 9.153 c 4 - 11.000 A« -f 19.090 = 0 

from which we find 

a = — 1*.681 
a' = — 0.083 
c = — 0 .423 

A>5> = — 0 .891 with the weight p = 6.775 

This example is instructive in several respects. The instru- 
ment was reversed upon the starB.A. C. 6836 for the purpose 
of deducing the value of c. But, upon the supposition that the 
azimuth remained unchanged during the reversal, wo find 
c = — 0*.267. The danger of disturbing the instrument in re- 
versing the axis is, of course, greater with small instruments, 
and always requires great caution. Again, the obsciwer neglected 
to observe the level immediately before and after the reversal, 
the values of b given in the table being inferred from obsei’va- 
tions taken at the time of the transits of Nos. 1, 7, and 11. If 
the level had been obseiwed more frequently, as it should be, 
the disturbance of the azimuth might have been suggested to tlie 
observer himself, who, however, appears not to have suspected it. 

But w^e shall obtain still further instruction from this example 
by substituting the values of a, a', c, Af? in the original equa- 
tions of condition. Tbe residuals c will exhibit to us the ano- 
malous observations. We find ; 

* To proceed more r .iurately, we sliould have computed, by (129), the weights of 
the four defective observations, the 2d, 4th, 6th, and 6th. We should have found 
the weights 0.96, 0 89, 0.82, 0.71 respectively. 
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No. 

V 

vv 

1 . 

+ 0‘.302 

0.0912 

2. 

— 0.125 

.0156 

3. 

+ 0 .086 

.0074 

4. 

— 0 .098 

.0096 

5. 

— 0 .120 

.0144 

6. 

— 0 .669 

.4475 

7. 

— 0 .153 

.0234 

8. 

-f 0.024 

.0006 

9. 

-j- 0 .043 

.0018 

10. 

+ 0 .470 

.2209 

11. 

+ 0 .040 

.0016 

12. 

— 0 .034 

.0012 


[«i?] = 0.8352 


ITence, the number of observations being denoted by ?n = 12, 
and the number of unkno\yn quantities in our equations by 
fi — 4, we have the mean error of an observation of the weight 
unity, 



The large rosiauals of Nos. 6 and 10 point them out as probably 
anomalous ; but, before rejecting them, we will apply Peirce’s 
Criterion. Since Table X. is adapted only to the cases of one 
and two unknown quantities, we shall have to employ Table X. A. 
Commencing with the h^’pothesis of bnt one doubtful observa- 
tion, we assume for a first trial x = 1.5. 


1st Approx. 2d Approx. 

mi = 12,m = 4, n = l X 1.5 1.78 

Tabic X.A. log T 8.5051 8.5051 

“ “ logl? 9.3973 9.3464 

log 9.1078 9.1587 

„-^=n Iogi-=log(|)'^ 9.8878 9.8470 

1 — A* 0.3117 0.2970 

m — ft — n ^ 7 1 ^ 7 (1 _ 2.1819 2.0790 

” x> 3.1819 3.0790 

X 1.78 1.76 


xe = 0*.568 
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The residual 0.669 surpasses the limit 0*..568, and hence the 
6th observation is to be rejected. We must then pass to the 
hypothesis of two doubtful observations, for which we com- 
mence by assuming x — 1.5, and then with n = 2 we find 
X = 1.49, xs = 0*.481. Hence the 10th observation is noi to be 
rejected. Thus the only observation to be rejected as anomalous 
is the 6th ; and our hypothesis of a disturbed state of the instru- 
ment produced by reversal is confirmed. 

If Avc now form normal equations from the remaining eleven 
equations of condition, we shall find the values of the unknoAvu 
quantities to be 

fl = — 1*.636 
— 0.092 
c = — 0 .367 

= — 0 .999 with weight p — 5.963 

and these values substituted in the equations of condition give 
the residuals and mean errors as follows : 


No. 

V 

1. 

-f 0*.276 

2. 

— 0 .120 

3. 

-t- 0 .086 

4. 

— 0 .089 

5. 

— 0 .114 

7. 

— 0 .120 

8. 

+ 0 .010 

9. 

— 0 .239 

10. 

-f- 0 .264 

11. 

0.0.51 

12. 

— 0 .040 

m — 

ft = 7 


:vv] 
0.0762 
.01.59 
.0074 
.0079 
.0130 
.0144 
.0001 
.0.571 
.0697 
.0026 
_. 0 ^ 
[uv] = 0.2059 


e = J iHHL == 0M95 
\ m — /z 

The 10th observation is now well represente«\ and the Crite- 
rion does not reject any of them. 

The mean error of is 


®o —— 


= 0*.08 

v/p 


and the probable error 0* 05. 
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Ilenco we have, finally, the chronometer correction at 0*, 
a 2; = d + Ad = — 3* 25“ I'.OO ± 0*.05 

THE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT IN ANY VERTICAL PLANE. 

167. The formulae (78) and (79) apply to any position of the 
instrument. When the instrumental constants m and n are known, 
or when a and b arc given, from which m and n can he found by 
(78), the formula (79) detennines the apparent cast hour angle 
r of the observed object at the time of its transit over any 
sriven thread whose distance from the collimation axis is c. The 
constants are found by combining observations of stars near to 
and remote from the polo, as will be illustrated hereafter. 
When the transits over several threads have been observed, 
each may be separately reduced by the general formula; ; but it 
is necessary also to have the means of reducing them all to a 
common instant. I shall, therefore, here consider the most 
general case of an observation of the moon’s limb on any given 
thread, and investigate the formula for reducing it to the middle 
thread, or to the collimation axis of the instrument. This 
general formula will be applicable to any other object which 
has a proper motion and a sensible diameter. Let 

0 ^ the sidereal time of the observed transit of tlio 
moon’s limb over the given thread, 
i — the equatorial interval of the thread from the middle 
thread, 

o, <5 z= the true R. A. and dccl. of the moon’s centre at the 
time 0, 

the apparent R. A. and declination, 
s ^ the moon’s geocentric semidiameter, 

^ — the moon’s apparent semidiameter. 

At the instant the moon’s limb touches the thread whose dis- 
tance from the middle thread is i, the centre of the moon is at 
the distance i ± s' from the middle thread, and, consequently, at 
the distance c -\-i±:s' from the collimation axis of the telescope. 
The apparent east hour angle of the moon’s centre at this 
instant is 

T = a' . - 0 

Tutting then c -f - 1 ± s' for c and a' — © for r in (79), we have 

Vou II.— 14 
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sin (c 4“ i it: s') = — sin n sin d' — cos n cos sin (0 — a' 4“ 

= — sin n sin d' — cos n cos m cos d' sin (0 — o') 
— cos n sin m cos d' cos (0 — o') 

where the apparent declination and right ascension are employed, 
since it is the moon’s apparent place which is observed. To in- 
troduce the geocentric quantities, let 

TT = the moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 
p, ip* =1 the earth’s radius and reduced latitude of the place 
of observation, 

J, A* = the moon’s distance from the centre of the earth 
and the observer respectively j 

then, putting 



we find fatm Vol. L, equations (132), 

f cos d* sin (0 — a') = cos d sin (0 — a) 

/ cos d* cos (0 — a') — cos d COS (0 — a) — p sin TT COS f ' 

/ sill d* = sin ^ — p sill rr sin 

Substituting these values, wo obtain 

/ (c -j- i d; 5 ') sin 1" = — sin n sin d — cos n cos 5 sin (0 — a -|- iii) 

4 - /o sin ;r sin sin n 4- sin tt cos cos n sin 7/1 

(132) 

The right ascension and declination are, however, variable, and 
we should introduce into the formula their values for some 
assumed epoch. Let this epoch be the sidereal time, ©q, whieii 
is the common instant to which the observations on the several 
threads are to be reduced. Let 

= the true right ascension and declination at the time 

© 0 , 

Aa = the increase of the right ascension in one minute 
of mean time, 

— the increane of the declination (towards the north) 
in one mini'to of mean time, 


and put 
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J= ©0 — 0 = the required reduction, 

X = — = the increase of a in 1* of sidereal time 

60.164 




X'=z 


60.164 


« g it 


then, if I is expressed in seconds of arc, we have 
a = S=d^ — ^\X'l 

© _ O — ©0 — “o ~ (®o — ®) + (“o — ®) = “ ®o ~ (1 ~ 

Bin (0 — a + m) = sin (0, — »« + m) 

— (1 — A) COB [0„ — Oo + — HI — A) /] 2 sin } J 

[in which (1 — A) sin J 7 is put for sin ^ (1 — A) i] 

,1' 

sin ^ = sin ^0 — — cos 5, . 2 sin i i 

15 4k 


cos S = cos ^ sin sin J 7 

15 


Suhstitnting these values, our formula becomes (omitting a terra 
multiplied by the exceedingly small quantity ^’^A'sin* J7) 

/(c-l-i±s')sinl"= — sin n sin <5, — cos n cos <?jSin (0, — a^-]- m) 
p sin sin sin n + /) sin jt cos f>' cos n sin m 
4-(l — ^A)cos n cos f\coa [©„ — <»„+»» — 1(1 — ^)7] 2 sin 17 
+ is^' '^0 — 2 sinii 

(133) 

In this formula, wo may consider I as the only quantity which 
varies with the time ; for, although/, s', and tt vary slightly, their 
variations will not usually be sensible, or, if sensible for a single 
thread, their effect will disappear when the epoch is nearly the 
mean of all the observed times. 

If now ©j is the time of transit of the moon’s centre over the 
great circle of the instrument, this formula gives 


0 = — sin n sin — cos n cos 5, sin (0^ — o, + ’w) 
+ /> sin » sin sin a -f- ® v' 

Subtracting this from (133), and, for brevity, putting 



< = 0, — a. + m 

22 = sin n cos i,. — cos n sin sin t 
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2 8.nU=— + .,! 

(1 «— A) COS n cos cos p — J (1 — ■^) -1] + t's 

This is equivalent to the formula given by Sawitsch {Pract 
Astron., Vol. I. p. 303); but he has not observed that the expres- 
sion for 11 may be put under a much more simple form. In so 
small a term as IgX'Ii, we need not consider the eflect of the 
parallax upon the factor H; but when we neglect the parallax 
we have, by (134), 

0 = — sin n sin — cos n cos \ sin t 

Multiplying this by sindg, and subtracting the product from 
li cos dp, we find 

E cos 3p = sin n, or E = sin n sec 

It is also to bo observed that by the formula (246) of Vol. I. 
wo have 

/s' ■— s — the true seraidiaractor. 

Hence our formula becomes 


2 sin J J = 


/(« -f- i) sin 1" ± s sin 1" 


(1 — A) cos n cos cos p — i (1 — ^) ^] + rs 

or, when I is small, as it usually is, 

j_ /(c -f i) ± s 

(1 — A) cos n cos fJpCos p — 1 (1 — A) J] -j- Jg A' sin n sec 


(135) 


(185*) 


This formula, then, gives the reduction of the observed time 
of transit of the moon’s limb over any given thread to the time 
of transit of the moon’s centre over the great circle of the instru- 
ment. 

If we omit s in the numerator of the second member, 1 
becomes the reduction to the time of transit of the limb over the 
great circle of the instrument. 

If we omit fe ± s, I becomes the reduction to the time of 
transit of the limb over the middle thread. 

The factor/ is detcriuiued rigorously by (137), Vol. I. ; but it 
generally suffices to take 

- Bin C 
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which is very nearly exact, according to (101) of Vol. I. The 
finder of the instrument will give the apparent .zenith distance 
Q', and the dilference betweeii this and the true zenith distance 
f will be found with sufiScient accuracy by the formula 

sin (C — C) = /o sin JT sin (C' — y) 

in which, a being the azimuth constant of the instrument, 

Y —(jf — cos a 

or, very nearly, 

y ={<p — ¥>0 cos n cos m 


For the sun or a planet we can always put 1' = 0 and ^ 
and the formula becomes 


7= 


c + ^ ± g 

(1 — <l) cos n cos J', cos {t — i 7) 


(136) 


For a fixed star, we further put A = 0, s = 0, < = 0^ — a m, 
and the formula becomes for •stars near the polo. 


o • 1 r (<^ + 0 1" 

2 Sin i 7 = > — ■ — 

cos n cos d cos (t — } 7) 


and for other stars, 


c + i 


cos n cos d cos (t — J 7) 


( 137 ) 


( 137 ») 


In all cases, we must carefully observe the sign of I in the 
denominator of the second member. I will be negative when 
the observed time is later than the time to which the reduction 
is made, and then — J /will be essentially positive. An approxi- 
mate value of 7 must first bo found by neglecting 7in the second 
member, and then a more precise value by the complete formula. 

If the azimuth a and the level b are given, m and n must first 
be found by (78), in which, however, we may usually neglect b 
when our object is merely to reduce the several tlireads to a 
common instant. 


168. For a fixed star, another formula has been given by 
Hansen. "W^e have 

Bin(c -|- t) — — sinnsind — cosneos^sin (t — 7) 

= — sin n sin S — cos n cos d sin t cos 7 cos n cos S cos t sin 7 
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If the reduction is made to the collimation axis, we have 


0 = — sin n sin ^ — cos n cos i sin t 
which, subtracted from the above, gives 

sin (c + 1 ) = 2 cos n cos 3 sin t sin’ i / + cos n cos 3 cos t sin I 
whence 

sin I — — ^ 2 tan t sin’ i I (138) 

cos n cos 3 cos t 


which is a rigorous formula. AVc sec also that t may be found 
by the formula 

sin < = — tan n tan 3 (139) 


169. To deduce the moon's right ascension from an observed transit 
in any given position of the inMruniait . — W e first find the clock time 
of transit of the moon’s centre over the great circle of the 
instrument, from each thread, by applying to the observed time 
the reduction given by the formula (135). Let Tq be the mean 
of the resulting times, and A7J,tho corresponding correction of 
the clock ; then we have 0# — -j- a 2],, and from (134) we deduce 


sin (0j — o„-l- m)= — tan n tan 3„-t-/> sin s | 


sinyi'tan n-j-cos^'emm 
cos 3. 


) ( 110 ) 


in whioli a,, and 3^ are the true right ascension ajid declination 
at the sidereal tim<', 0„. 

If it is preferred, we may first find the apparent right ascen- 
sion by the formula 

sin (Qg — <i,' -|- m) = — tan n tan 3^' 

and deduce the true right ascension by applying the parallax 
computed by Art. 102, Vol. I; but it will then be necessary to 
compute the apparent declination 3/. 

It will be easy to deduce from (140) the formula for the case 
where the instrument is in the meridian, which has already been 
given in Art. 154. 

The constants m and ??,, above supposed to be known, may be 
found from the transits of two stars as in the next article. 
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finding the time WITH A PORTABLE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT OUT 

OF THE MERIDIAN. 

170. The number of Nautical Almanac stars near the pole is 
so small, that the observer in the field, when pressed for time, 
cannot always wait for their transits over the meridian, and 
must then cither employ catalogue stars whose places are not so 
well determined, or have recourse to extra-meridian observations. 
If the transit instrument is mounted so as to be readily revolved 
in azimuth and clamped in any assumed position (as is the case 
with the “ universal instruments”), it may be directed at once to 
a fundamental star near the pole, and then, its rotation axis being 
levelled, its eollimation axis will describe a vortical circle not far 
from the meridian. The transit of any star over this circle being 
observed, the general equations of Art. 128 will enable us to find 
the hour angle of this stai’, and hence the time, when we have 
determined the constants m and n for the assumed position of 
the instrument. 

The stars best adapted for the purpose in the northern hemi- 
sphere are Polaris (a Ursco Ifinons) and d Ursm Minoris, one of these 
being always near the meridian whmi the other is most remote 
from it; and it will be advisable always to employ that which is 
nearest to the meridian. In the southern hemisphere, the best 
star is <t (Huntis, which is less than 1° from the pole ; but, as it 
is of the (5th magnitude, it may be necessary, with small instru- 
ments, to use cither Hydn or ^ ChamadeonUs. 

To take the observation, make the axis approximate!}’ level, 
and turn the telescope upon the circum-polar star. The star 
moving very slowly, set the instrument, so tliat a few minutes 
must elapse before the star will cross the middle thread. During 
this interval, apply the spirit level and determine the constant 6. 
Observe the transit of the star over the middle thread by the 
chronometer. The instrument now remaining clamped in azi- 
niuth, revolv’c the telescope upon its axis, and observe the transit 
of an equatorial star over all the threads. Then determine the 
constivnt h again, and employ the mean of its two values. 

In order to eliminate an error of eollimation, the rotation axis 
is to be reversed, and another similar observation is to be taken, 
the instrument being set at a new azimuth slightly in advance 
of the polar star as before. Each observation of a pair of stars 
must, of course, be separately reduced. We may, however, 
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combine each transit of the polar star with the transits of several 
equatorial stars. 

The collimation constant should have been made as small 
as possible before 1|he observations ; but, in any case, we shall 
assume tli^t its value is known. 

To reduce the observations, wo must first find the constants 
which determine the position of the instrument. For this pur- 
pose, we use only the observations on the middle thread. Let 
then T' and T be the observed chronometer times of transit of 
the polar and equatorial star respectively over the middle thread, 
reduced for rate to an assumed time 7^; and let a 7J, be the chro- 
nometer correction at this time ; a', a, the right ascensions. S', d, 
the declinations ; z', z, the east hour angles, or reductions to the 
meridian ; 90° — ?«, and n, the hour angle and declination of 
the point in which the rotation axis produced towards the west 
meets the celestial sphere ; c the collimation constant ; then we 
have, by (79), 

sin (r — m) = tan n tan S -|- sin c sec n sec <5 ) 

sin (t' — m) = tan n tan 5'-j- sin c sec n sec (J' J ^ ' 

in which we have 

z = a-(T+AT,) 
z'=^a'-(T'+ATJ 

If we could put c = 0, these equations would give us m and w 
by a very simple transformation ; but, retaining c, we can still 
reduce them to the form they would have if c wore zero.* For 
this purpose, let m' and 7i' be approximate values of m and n, 
determined by the conditions 

sin (t — m') = tan n' tan ^ 
sin (t' — m') = tan n' tan d' 

from which we shall find n' and then the correction to reduce it 
to n. Put 

« 

then y is known from the observation, since we have 

r - - J [<*' - T' - (a ~ T)] (W25 


: This transformation L given by Aatr. iVaeh., Vol. XL VIII. » 116. 
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We have then 

X-Y 


m 


1 + r = ^ 

* 


and hence 

sin (A — /*) = tan v! tan 3 sin (A -f y) = tan i^' tan 3' 

the sum and difference of which give 


2Bin X cos Y cos 3 cos 3' = tan n' sin (3' 3) 

2 cos X sin y cos 3 cos 3' = tan n' sin (3' — 3) 


If, therefore, we make 


_ . , sm (3' 4- 3) 

£ sm A = i — -3-^ 

cos Y 

Sin Y 


(143) 


these equations will give us A and £, and then we shall have 

.2 cos 3 cos 3' 


tan n' ■■ 


(144) 


It is to be observed that a' is always to be regarded as greater 
than T', and in finding y by (142) the difference a' — T' is to be 
found by increasing a' by 24* when necessary, but a — Twill be 
positive or negative. This makes y less than 180°, and, since 
A + r' — m') must be less tlian 360°, it follows that A must 
also be less than 180°. Hence, L will have the same sign as 
cos y, and n' will be negative when y > 90°. 

Now, we have r — m — T — m' (m' — wi), and, since m' — in 
is very small, 

sin (t — »rt) = sin (t — m') + sin (m' — m) cos (t — m') 
which, substituted in the first equation of (141 gives 


sin c = sin (t — m') cos n cos 3 — sin n sin 3 
+ sin (m' — m) cos (t — m!) cos n cos 3 


To simplify this, let us put 


sin «? = 


sin 3 
cosn' 


from which and the equation 


sin (t — mf) — tan n' tan 3 
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there follows also 

cos w = cos (r — »i') cos S 

for, if we add together the squares of the first and third of these 
equations, the sum is reduced by means of the second to the 
identical equation 1 = 1. By substituting the values of sin (r — m'), 
cos (r — m'), and sin d, which these equations give, in the expres- 
sion for c, it becomes 

sin c — sin (n' — n) sin w -f- sin (m' — m) cos n cos w 
In the same manner, if for the polar star we take 

sin vr — cos vr — cos (r' — vi ) cos i' 

cos «' 

we shall have 



observing that for a negative value of tan lo', w' is to be taken 
in the 2d quadrant, but that for a negative value of tan w, to is 
to be taken numerically loss than 90°, and with the negative sign* 
To find Ml, we have, by eliminating a fTOm (78), 

sin m cos n cos sin n sin ^ = sin 6 

whence 

. . , sin 6 

Bin Ml = — tan n tan a 4 

cos n cos f 
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If then we take 


we have 


sin iJL = — tan n tan ^ 


/? = 


b 

cos n cos fi cos <p 


m = (L P 


(147) 


The constants being thus found, we proceed to find the cor- 
rection of the chronometer by the equatorial star. We must 
iirst reduce the transits over the several threads to the collima- 
tion axis, which may here be done by the formula (138), omitting 
the last term, which is insensible when the instrument is so near 
the meridian as we here suppose it to be. If, therefore, we first 
fiud i by the formula 


sin t — — tan n tan S 

and then put 

F = cos n cos S cos t 


(148) 


wo must apply to the observed time on each thread the correction 

(149) 

(where i is the equatorial interval of a thread from the middle 
thread), and co the mean of the results wc must apply also the 

correction ^ to reduce to the collimation axis. Let the resulting 

time, rciducod for rate to the assumed epoch be denoted by ( T). 
Then, if0g is the true sidereal time at the same instant, we have 


and, by Art. 167, 
whence we derive* 


0,=(r) + A7; 


t ©„ — o -j- JJl 


6.Ta — a — (^)-f^ — m 


(150) 


If Tve wish to take into account the diurnal aberration, wc must 
add to the right ascension of each star the correction 0*.021 cos f 
sec d cos r. 


171. In the above, we have supposed c to be given. To inves- 
tigate the eftect of an eiTor in the assumed value of c, let c 4- ae 


* It is easily seen that the general formula (160) reduces to IIansbn’s formula (86) 
"lien the instrument is in the meridian. 
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be its true value j then the correction of n corresponding to ac 
18, by (145), 


AW = — AC 


sin Kto' + w) 
cos i (u/ — w) 


and, by differentiating the expressions (147), (148), and (149), we 
find the corresponding corrections of m, t, and I to be 

tan a sin J (i// + w") tan tp 

^m = — c^n — = AC , — i i — 

cos’ n cos ni cos J («r — w) cos’ n cos m 


, tan 3 

Ai = — An 

cos’ n cos t 


AC. 


sin } (w' -f w) tan 3 
cos i (m/ — w) cos’ n cos t 


Ai = 


AC 

cos 3 cos n cos t 


The correction of the quantity {7^ — i + m will be composed of 
the corrections of / (by which ( T) is obtained), of m, and of t. 
Denoting the whole correction by Ar, wo have 

At = a 7 — Af + Am 

Substituting the values of the corrections, wo find 


sin 1 (?c'-}- w) tan w ^ sin J (u’' + w) tan f 


^ AC r 1 

~ cos n Lcos VO cos 1 (ic' — vo) ' cos i (to' — w) cos n cos mj 

By observing that J (w' — w) = ^ {w' w) — w, the first two 
terms witliin the parentheses become 


whence 


Ar = 


cos i (re' — w) — sin i («/ 4- vo) sin vo cosi(w'+vD) 

cos !(«/ — vo) cos w cos i (m/ — vo) 

■^w.7. — :r. [cos }(«»'+«’) + sin i(v^ + w) 


COB n cos i (yf — ?d) L 
Finally, if we put 


tan = 


tan ip 


c^s n COB m 


the expression becomes* 


Ar = • 


COB [} («/ 4 . w) — y'] 
COS n cos cos } (u?' — w) 


cosneoswj 

(151) 

(152) 


* As givou by Hansen, A»tr. Nach., Vol. XL VIII. p. 120. 
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If we denote the coefficient of ac in this equation by (7, and the 
time chronometer correction by the first computed correction 
being (aT), wo have 

Ar=(A!r) — Cac (153) 

For another observation in the reversed position of the axis 
the coefficient of ac computed by (152) being denoted by C", and 
the computed chronometer correction by (aT'), we have, since 
the sign of ac is changed, 

A r = (a T') + C'ac (154) 

and, combining the two results, we can determine both a T and 
AC. If we have taken a number of stars in each position, wo 
can treat all the equations of this kind by the method of least 
squares. 

172. The designation “ equatorial star,” in the preceding ex- 
planations, has been used to designate the star from which the 
chronometer correction has been deduced; but it is by no means 
necessary that this star should be very near the equator. A star 
wliich passes near the zenith will bo preferable, since an error in 
the determination of n will then have little or no eflect upon the 
computed time. 

Example.* — In 1843, August 17, at Cronstadt, latitude <p = 
5h° 59'.5, the following observations were taken. The vmlue 
of one division of the level was O'.llS. The correction for in- 
equality of pivots was p — + 0”.14 for circle icest. The equatorial 
intervals of the threads, numbered from the circle end of the 
axis, were 

»i h U h 

-f 34*.50 4- 18*.74 — 16M4 33*.33 


The assumed collimation constant was c = — 0’.33 for dreU loest. 

The chronometer correction was approximately a T= + 40* ; 
its losing rate, 1*.72, or 8T— + r.72 daily. 


* Sawitsoh, Praet. AHtoh., Vol. I. p. 848. 
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1st position of the instrument : Circle Weet 


Level Direct 

Eeversed 

Mean 

Transits ob. 

E. 

w. 

5 = + 0*.52 
|) = + 0 .14 

5 = + 0 .66 

rant No. 19.’' 

— 12.0 

— 17.8 

B= +4 

scryed with cl 

+ 27.0 
+ 21.2 

‘.6 

tronometer “ I 

Thread. 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

a Urs. Min. 

P Draconis 

38*.0 

■ 


■ 

H| 

Level. Direct 

Eeversed 

Mean 

Level. Direct 

Eeversed 

Mean 

E. 

w. 

5 = 4- 0-.49 
1> = + 0 .14 

6 = + 0 .63 

B=^ + 0*.24 
p — — 0 .14 

5::= +0.10 

— 18.0 

— 12.4 

+4- 

2d position 

E. 

+ 21.0 
+ 26.8 

'.35 

: Circle Eaet. 

W. 

oo r- 

1 1 !1 

f 21.0 
+ 23.1 

'.08 

Thread. 

V 

IV 

III 

II 

I 

a Urs. Min. 
y Draconis 

8M 

35*.8 

17* 52“ 45*.5 

17 55 1 .4 

31*.6 

57*.l 

Level. Direct 

Eeversed 

Mean 

E. 

— 10.2 

-i8.a 

B— + 2‘ 

w. 

-t-23.6 
+ 21.5 

'.65 

B — + 0'.30 
p z= — 0 .14 

6 = + 0 .16 


For the given date we find, from the Nautical Almanac, 
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a Drs. Min. 1* 3* 45*.70 
p Draconis, 17 26 55 .73 
Y Draconis, 17 53 0 .35 


8 

88® 28' 24".2 
52 25 25 .5 
51 30 51 .0 


Computation of the observations, dreU west — W e shall reduce 
the observed times for the chi’onometer rate to the common 
epoch 7],= 18\ To allow for the diurnal aberration, we take 
for the approximate times of the observation of a Ursce Minoris and 
(i Draconis, 17* 24“ and 17*29“, which, subtmeted from the re- 
spective right ascensions, give for their eastern hour angles, oi 
the values of t, 7* 40“ and — 0* 2“, and hence the values of 
0*.021 cos ^ sec d cos r for the two stars are — 0M7 and + 0*.02, 
which are to bo added to the right ascensions. The corrected 
quantities are then : 

a.Vrs.Min. 1* 3“ 45-.53 2" =17* 23" 9*.96 8'= 88®28'24".2 
a Draconis, a = 17 26 55.75 T = 17 28 34 .9 6 8 = 52 25 25 .5 

a! — T'z= T~40~3^7 5 ' + 3 -= 140 53 49 .7 

a—T = — 1 39.21 - 3' — 5= 36 2 58.7 


2^-= 7 42 14.78 = 115°33'41".7 
Y-= 57® 40' 50" .9 

Hence, by the formulas (143) and (144), 


logsiii (3' -l-"j 9.799833 log 

sin (3'— 3) 9.769736 log cos 3' 8.425554 

log cos z' .0.726857 

log sin 9.927378 logco83 9.785199 

log L sin A 0.072976 

logi cos A 9.842358 log 2 

0.301030 

log tan A 0.230618 

log cos A 9.704899 

8.511783 

A= 59®32'39".2 

log L 0.137459 


log 

2 cos 3 'cos 3 8.51 1 783 


n'= + 1°21 22".8 

log tan»' 8.374324 


By the formula; (145) and (146), 


A + ;• = 117® 20' 


1® 46' 

log sec (A -f y) n0.3380 

log sec (A — y) 

0.0002 

log sec n' 0.0001 

log see n' 

0.0001 

log tan 3' 1.5743 

log tan d 

0.1138 

log tan uf nl.9124 

log tan to 

0.1141 

MS' = 90° 42' 

w = 

52® 27' 

i(w'+w)= 71 35 

i (to' — to) 

19 8 


log sin i (to' -f w) 

9.9772 


logsoc } (w'— w) 

0.0247 

c = — o*.33 = — 4".95 

log c 

nO.6946 

V = — 4 .97 

log V 

nO.6965 


a' — V = n = -I- 1® 21' 27".8 
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By the formulse (147) : 


log ( — tan n) 

n8.374769 

ft = + 0*.645 = 

= + 9".68 

log tan ^ 

0.238416 

log 6 

0.9859 

log sin iJL 

n8.613184 

log see n 

0.0001 

fi = — 

2® 21' 7".0 

log sec IX 

0 0004 

P = 

4- 19 .4 

log sec <p 

0.3009_ 

m = — 

2 20 47 .6 

log^ 

12873 


The Constanta of the instrument being thus found, we proceed 
to find the chronometer correction by ^ Dracmis. W c first find 
t and the thread intervals by (148) and (149) : 


t = — 1° 45' 54".6 

I 

log i 1.53782 
log/ 1.75295 
/ + 56.62 


log tan n 8.374769 
log tan ^ ^1.3^3 
log sin t n8.488592 


log cos n 9.99988 
log cos S 9.78520 
log cos t 9. 9997 9 
log F 9.78487 

e =-0*.33 
log c n9.518 

log — n9.733 



It 

IV 

V 

1.27277 

nl.20790 

nl.52284 

1.48790 

nl.42303 

jil. 73797 

+ 30*.75 

— 26*.49 

— 54*.70 


Applying these reductions, we have, for the time of passage over 
the middle thread, and the chronometer correction by (150), 

/J Draconia. 

17* 28“ 34*.62 
34 .65 
35.00 
34.91 
34.60 


17 

28 

34 .76 

c 

_ 

0.54 

~F~ 



Red. for rate to 18* = 

— 

0.04 

(/) = lY 

28 

34.18 

a = 17 

26 

55 .75 


1 

38.43 

m = + 0° 34' 63".0 = -j- 

2 

19 .53 


Cl-ron. correction at 18* = a T, = -f- 41 .10 
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Oomputation of the observations, circle east . — This being in all 
respects similar to the above, wo shall only put down the prin- 
sipal results. The approximate hour angles (r) of a Ur see Minoris 
iiid j-Draconis are 7* lO” and — 0* 3”*, whence the correction of 
:he right ascensions for diurnal aberration are — 0*.12 and + 0*.02. 
Reducing the times for rate to 18*, we find 


» Urs. Min. a! = 

_ i» 3»45..58 

T = 17* 52* 45*.49 3'= 88° 28' 24'‘.2 

fFraconis » = 

= 17 53 0.37 

r = 17 55 

1 .39 d = 51 30 51 .0 

whence 




r = 

54° 7'38".3 

A = 

55° 55' 54."2 

n' = + 

1 26 2 .5 

c = 

4- 0*.33 = 4- 4".95 

x + r = 

110° 4' 

x-r = 

1° 48' 

u/ = 

90 31 

VO = 

51 32 

V 

+ 5".0 



n = -|- 

1° 25' 57".5 

b = 

4- 0M3 = 4- 1".95 

11 = — 

2 28 54 .7 


4- 3" .9 

m = — 

2 28 50 .8 



t=^ — 

1 48 9 .6 

log7i’ = 

9.79366 

For the reductions of the threads for yDraconis, we find 

V 

IV 

II 

I 

I + 53*.60 

4- 25*.96 

— 30*.14 - 

■ 55*.48 - = 4- 0*.53 

F 


and hence 


y Dracoms, 

Transit over middle thread = 17* 55*" 1*.59 

- = + 0 .53 

F ^ 

Red. for rate to 18* =: — 0 .01 

(T) = Trb5 27n 
» = 17 53 0.37 

»_(T) = — 2 1.74 

t — m = + 2 42.75 

A 7;= + 41.01 


The moan value derived from the observations in both positions* 
ot the instrument is, therefore. 


A 7;=--= + 41*.06 at 18*. 

In genei’al, however, unless the declinations of the two stars are 
nearly equal, the true value of aTj will not be the mean of the 
values found in the two positions ; but we shall have to proceed 
fts follows. 

Vou IL— 15 
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To estimate the effect of an error in the assumed value of e in 
this computation, we might here put = y) in (162), since n and 
m are here small ; but, for the sake of illustration, we shall use 
the complete formulae. We find 



Circle WesL 


Circle East, 


60° 1'.2 


60° 1'.4 

i («?' -\-w) —<p' = 

11 84 


11 0 

log cos [} (w' + to) — <«'] 

9.9911 


9.9919 

log see } (w?' — w) 

0.0247 


0.0257 

seen 

0.0001 


0.0001 

sec 

0.3013 


0.3013 

log (7 

0.3172 

logC" 

0.3190 


(7 = + 2.075 (7' = + 2.084 

Hence 

(Circle west) A Tj = + 41*.10 — 2.075 ac 
(Circle east) a 7; = + 41 .01 + 2.084 ac 

whence 

0 * 00 


(Circle west) aT^ = + 41*.10 — 0*.04 = + 41*.06 
(Circle east) a T, = + 41 .01 + 0 .05 = + 41 .06 


This result agrees with the mean value found before, because 
here the declinations of the stare were nearly equal, and the posi- 
tion of the instrument with respect to the mci’idiaii was nearly 
the same in both observations. 

As the value of c is often but imperfectly known, it will he 
best always to take a pair of stars in each position of the axis, 
and then to compute the two clock corrections upon the supposi- 
tion of c = 0. The true correction will then bo found by com- 
puting Cac as above, and the value of ac will be the true value 
of c. Thus, in the preceding example, if wo had first taken 
c = 0, we should have found from fiDraconis (a 7^ = + 40'.42, 
and from yDraconis (aT') = + 41*.70, and, computing the coeffi- 
cients C and C' as above, we should have had 


(Circle west) a = + 40*.42 — 2.075 c 
(Circle cast) aT^ = + 41 .70 + 2.084 c 


- 1*.28 

0 =: — irl2==_0*.308 
4.159 

(Circle west) a = + 40*.42 + 0*.64 = + 41*.06 
(Circle east) A T, = f 41 .70 — 0 .64 = + 41 .06 


whence 
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application of the method of least squares to the deter- 
mination OP THE TIME WITH A PORTABLE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT 

IN THE VERTICAL CIRCLE OF A CIRCUMPOLAR STAR. 

173. We here suppose the observations to be made essentially 
as directed in Art. 170, with this difference, however, that we 
shall not restrict the observation of the star near the pole.to its 
transit over the middle thread. The instrument being brought 
near the vertical of a circumpolar star : 1st, the transit of this star 
over any one of the threads is observed ; 2d, the transits of a number 
of equatorial stars arc observed ; 3d, the axis of the instrument is 
reversed, and the transit of the polar star again observed over 
one thread ; and 4th, the transits of a number of equatorial stars 
are observed. The level is read for each star. If, how'cver, the 
circumpolar star has passed all the threads by the time the axis has 
been reversed, the azimuth of the instrument must bo changed, 
so as to bring the star near a thread ; then, clamping the instru- 
ment in azimuth, the transit over this thread will be observed, 
and also the transits of a set of equatorial stars as before. In 
this case the observations, being made in two different vertical 
circles, must be separately computed according to the following 
method. It is hardly necessary to observe that the observations 
of the equatorial stars may cither precede or follow that of the 
circumpolar star, as may happen to be most convenient. In this 
method, we form an equation of condition from the observation 
of each star, and all those for which the azimuth of the instru- 
ment is the same are combined by the method of least squares. 

Let c denote the colliniation constant for the mean of the 
threads, and i the equatorial distance of a thread from the 
mean; then, r denoting the hour angle of the star when observed 
on the thread, ^ 4- c must be substituted for c in our fundamental 
equation (79) ; and, since this quantity is always sufficiently small, 
we shall put it in the place of its sine. Thus, we have for each 
thread 

c i — — sin n sin S -4 cos n cos d sin (t — m) 

When several threads are observed, the mean of the observed 
times corresponds to that point of tlic field which we call the 
mean of the threads only when the instrument is in the meridian. 
When the instrument is not in the meridian, two methods of 
procedure offer themselves. The first is that which has boon used 
h\ the preceding articles, and consists in reducing each thread 
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either to the middle or the mean thread by means of the com- 
puted intervals. But to compute these intervals we must, as 
has been seen, know the position of the instrument. The second 
method, which we owe to Bessel, is not only more simple in 
practice, but is wholly independent of the position of the instru- 
ment ; and, as it will be useful both in the present problem and 
in that of finding the latitude by transits over the prime vertical, 
I shall treat of it here. 

If wo denote the number of observed threads by q, wo have q 
equations of the above form, i and r being different in each. 
The mean of these equations is 

c -f - .Ti = — sin n sin S cos n cos 5 J sin Ct — m) 

? Q 

where S is the usual summation sign. Now let 

T = the mean of the observed times on the several 
threads, 

T — I— the observed time on any thread ; 

then I is the interval found by subtracting each observed time 
from the mean of all, and, consctiuently, the algebraic sum of 
all these intervals is zero. Also let 


# = the clock correction, 
t = 0* — ( T "I* 

then for each thread we have 

T = a — (T — /-I- »>) = < -f/ 

sin (t — m) = sin (t — m -f /) = sin (< — m) cos / -f cos (f — m) sin I 
i S sin (r — ot) = sin (t — / -f cos (f — 


Let k and x be determined by the 

1 

— cos X = 
k 

1 . 

-r sm X = - 
k 

then we have 


conditions 
— J cos Z 
--Iz sin I 


ii’ sin (r — m) = j sin (t _ x — m) 
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Hence, putting 


rj = « — x = » — (T+x + d) 

io = - 


} 


(155) 


our equation becomes 


. . . . . cos n cos d sin ( t , — m) 

c ^ i^z= — sin n sin ^ -1 -> ^ 

n 


Thus, K and k being found, we find r, by using the corrected 
time 2’+ X instead of 'I\ as in (165), and then this single equation 
represents the mean of the q equations. We may bring this 
equation still nearer in form to that for each thread, by substi- 
tuting 


which give 


Y cos = — cos S 

K 

Y sin = sin d 


c * 4 “ i 

^ * = — sin n sin -(- cos n cos sin (tj 


m) (156) 


where y is so nearly equal to ixnity (as will presently appear) that, 
SIS the divisor of the small term c -|- it may usually be omitted. 
Thus, the inepu equation is precisely of the form for one thread, 
when we use both a corrected mean time and a corrected decli- 
nation. The quantities x and dj, or else jt and log k, are readily 
found bj the aid of tables such as Tables VIII. and Till. A at 
the end of this volume, the construction of which is as follows. 
The equations which determine k and x may be written thus : 


lco8x = l — 
k q 

— sin X = i 2 (I — sin I) 
k q 

for, since 21= 0, this last equation is the same as the one before 
given. But the quantity J— sin /is of the order /*, and there- 
fore extremely small, so that we may put cos x = 1, and hence 


- = 1 — l2’2 8in»J/ 
k q 

X = — I(I — 8in I) 

S 
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and since 
we have* 


tan 6^ — k tan d 

k — 1 sin 2d I k — 1 y sin 4 d 
A+ I’sin 1" '*"\A + l) 2 8inl" 


+ &C. 


or, substituting the value of A, 




-i;sin*JI 
g 

1 — -2:8in»i7 


sin 24 
sin 1" 


+ &c. 


Bessel givesf a table from which with the argument J we find 

si 11^ ^ jT 

I — sin / in seconds, and — : — —• The means of the tabular 
’ Bin 1" 


quantities taken for the several values of I are respectively x and 
the numerator of the coefficient of 2<J. A small subsidiary table 
corrects for the neglect of the denominator. In the tables at the 
end of this volume I have adopted a difterent arrangement. By 
the logarithmic formula 


log (1 — a:) = — Jf (a: + &c.) 


in which M = 0.4342946, we find 


logA ^ — logy = Jfj^i2'28in»i7+i|l.r2 8in»}/y+ &cj 

where the second term of the series will mostly be inappreciable. 
The approximate value of log k, neglecting this term, will be 

logA = lr2ilf8in»}7 
9. 

and, employing this value in the second term, the complete 
value will be 

log A = i J 2 ilf sin* i 7 + 

^ q ^ 2M 


Table ViU. gives, in the column log A, the value of 2Msiv?ll 
corresponding to each interval J. The mean value of log A, 
which is required in r^iducillg several threads, will be found by 
taking the mca . of the several values from the table. "When 


* PI. Trig., Art. 204. 


t Attron.Nach., Vol. VI. p. 246. 
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extreme precision is desired, this mean is to be increased by the 

small correction given in Table VIII.A, which contains the value 
f loff ky 

of the term ^ argument “mean log k." The 

column marked x ^ves the value of J— sin I in seconds for each 
value of I; and the^meau of the several values is likewise to be 
taken as the correction of the mean of the observed times T. 
The sign of I is different for threads on opposite sides of the 
mean, and the sign of x must be the same as that of 7. Hence 
the mean x will be evanescent when the observed threads are 
symmetrically disposed about the mean. 

These tables, then, ctfeetthe reduction of the threads to a single 
instant in a remarkably simple manner, without rccpiiring a pre- 
vious knowledge of the position of the instrument. We have 
only to add x to the mean of the observed times, and to find the 
corrected declination by the formula 

tan = k tan d (157) 

Then, taking the mean of the equatorial intervals i of the ob- 
served threads, we proceed to use equation (156), as representing 
the mean of all the threads. The divisor x is found, from the 
equations which determine x and d,, to be 

^ cos (5, — d) 

where we may put cos {^^ — d) = 1. Since \ is zero when all 
the threads are observed, we may put ^ — 1 in such cases with- 
out hesitation, since it is then the divisor only of the very small 
quantity c. But in the method of observation here adopted we 
may in all cases put j* — 1 ; for we suppose the slow-moving star 
to bo observed on but one thread, in Avhich case we have rigor- 
ously ^ = 1 ; and for the equatorial star (even if we extend this 
denomination to stars of the declination 50° or 60°) the intervals 
/will always be less than 2”*, and then the mean log k will always 
be less than 0.00001, and log x will be less than 0.00002. We 
take then, as complete, the equation 

c -j- i, = — sin » sin d, -f- cos » cos d, sin (r, — m) 

Substituting sin Vj cos m — cos sin m for sin (rj — m) and then 
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substituting the values of sin n, cos n cos m, cos n^sin m, from (78)^ 
the equation becomes 

c + I'o = — b (sin ^ sin + cos ^ cos cos t,) + cos a cos sin 
4- sin a (cos ^ sin 3^ — sin y cos (J, cos t,) 

This equation will be satisfied when a is the true value of the 
azimuth of the instrument and r, has been found by employing 
the true cloek correction But, if a and ^ denote assumed 
approximate values of these quantities, au and a^ their required 
corrections, and if Tj is found by the formula 

r, = a-(T, + d) (158) 

then we must substitute in the above equation a + ac for a, and 
Ti — A<> for Ty We thus find (neglecting the products of the 
small quantities 6, au, and A(^) 

c + = — b (sin sin 3^ -j- cos ^ cos cos Tj) 

4- cos a cos <5, sin t, 4- sin a (cos ^ sin 3^ — sin y cos cos t,) 
— Au sin a cos <5, sin t,4- au cos a (cos sin — sin cos 3 ^ cos t,) 
— Ai> cos 5, (cos a cos t, 4- sin « sin y sin t,) 

To adapt this for computation, let z and A be the zenith distance 
and azimuth of the point of the sphere whose declination is d, 
and hour angle Tj : then we have (Vol. 1. Art, 14) 

cos 2 
sin z cos A 
sin z sin A 

and our equation becomes 

c4-i„=-6 cos 2 — sin (a — A) sin z — Aa cos (a — A) sin z 
— Ai> cos (cos a cos t, 4 - sin a sin ^ sin Tj) 

Here a — A must be of the same order as c 4“ and there- 
fore may also be put for its sine, ami its cosine may be put = !• 
In the coefiicient of a;> we may put cos d for cos dj. Transposing 
the equation, and collecting the known terms, by putting 

A = b cos S' 4 - (a — A) sin z (160) 

we obtain the c uation of condition 

a 4 Aa sin z A" ^ (cos a cos t, 4 sin a sin ^ sin t^) 4 - ^ = 6 (16^) 


sin y sin 5, 4- cos ^ cos 3^ cos t, 
— cos f sin dj 4 sin <p cos d, - 
cos d 


5, COST, 'I 
i, cos T, > 
5. sin T. ) 


(159) 
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in which the lign of c must be changed when the axis of the 
instrument is reversed. It must also be observed that, (as in 
meridian observations where z — fp — 5), sin^ must be negative 
when the star is north of the zenith : this sign, however, wdll be 
given by the equations (159) if attention is paid to the signs of 
the other quantities. To compute z and A by logarithms, let g 
and G be determined by the conditions 


then 


g sin G = sin <5, 
g cos G = cos \ cos 

cos z —g cos — G') 
sin z cos A — g ^m(ip — G) 
sin z sin A = cos sin 


or (observing that tan 8^ — k tan 8) 


, ^ k tan d 

tan G = - 

cos T, 


tan A = 


tan Tj cos G 
sin — G) 


tan z = 


tan (tp — G) 
cos A 


(162) 


in wliieli G and A arc to bo taken less than 90°, positive or 
negative according to the sign of their tangents, and the sign of 
tan z will bo determined by that of tan [ip — 6r). 

If we put 

tan tan TjSin jo (103) 

the cocflS.cicnt of may be computed under the form 


P = 


cos <5 cos T, cos (rt — F) 
cos F 


(164) 


The whole process of forming the equation of condition for 
each star is, therefore, as follows : 

Ist. Find X and log k from Table VIII., and add x to the mean 
of the observed times on the several tlireads. Call the resulting 
time and find 

r, = .-(r,+ «) 

in which & is the assumed clock correction reduced to the time Ty 
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2d. Compute A, z, P by the equations (162), (163), and (164), 
and h by the equation 

A = -f ^ cos z {a — A) sin z 

in which ^ is the mean of the equatorial intervals of the observed 
threads from the mean thread, b is the inclination of the rotation 
axis, and a is the assumed azimuth of the instrument. 

Then the equation of condition is 

± c + sin 2 -|- P. A») + ^ = 0 

in which the sign of c is to be detennined by the position of the 
rotation axis of the instrument. 

From all the equations thus formed, the most probable values 
of c, AS, and a<? will be found by the method of least squares. 

If the azimuth of the instrument has been changed during 
the obseiwations, those must bo divided into two sets, and two 
different assumed azimuths a, a', with the corrections m and,A«', 
will be used in the formation of the equations. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that all the quantities b, 
a—A,c, Aa, A<? are expressed in the same unit, either of time or 
arc : the latter will perhaps bo most convenient. 

Example. — The following observ^ations were taken by Bessel 
with a very small portable instrument, to determine the time. 


Munich, 1827, June 27. 


Circle East. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Level. 

X Scorpii 
£ Ophiuchi 
aUrsoeMinoris 

8“ 12*.2 

14 22.4 

7“52*.5 

14 2 .6 

IP...*...*. 

11 13 43 .2 

11 

13*22*.7 

20 3.2 

13* 1*.6 

— P.080 

— 0 .608 

— 0 .079 

Circle West. 

thUrsiB Minor is 

24 Scuti Sob. 

21“35*.5 

2G 11.4 

21"*56*.2 

2(5 31 .0 

13»19“52*.8 

13 22 16.2 

13 26 52 .3 

22*37*.0 

27 12.8 

22*58*.8 

27 34.4 

+ 1‘«.583 
+ 1 .670 
+ 1 .837 


The azimuth of the instriiiuont was changed between the two 
sets of observations, rirck east and circle west. 

Tlie place of observation was in the garden of Dr. Stbinheil’s 
house, where the latitude was tp — 48° 8' 40". 

The chronometer was a pocket mean time chronometer of 
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Kbssbl. Its cowection to sidereal time at 12* (chronometer time) 
was assumed to be ^ = 5* 1“ 3*.00, and its rate on sidereal time 
was + 9*.19 per hour (losing). 

The equatorial intervals of the threads from the mean thread 
were as follows for circle west : 

1 II III IV V 

-j- 598".08 + 303".09 + 6".19 — 294".91 — 612". 46 

The value of one division of the level was 4".49. The pivots 
were of unequal thickness, the correction for which had pre- 
viously been found to be — 1".89 for circle west. 

The apparent places of the stars on the given date were as 
follows : 



a 

8 

/ Scorpii 

16» 

2 " 

36*.71 

— 

9° 

36' 

34".2 

£ Ophiuchi 

16 

9 

13 .90 

— 

4 

16 

8 .9 

a Urs(B Minoris 

0 

69 

5.28 

+ 

88 

23 

2 .5 

*a(J.non.) 

18 

18 

8.49 

+ 

14 

52 

36 .7 

24 Scuti Sob, 

18 

19 

24 .11 

— 

14 

39 

56 .0 


The rediitiior of the observations of j[Scorpu and e Ophiuchi on 
the several threads to a mean will seiwe to illustrate the mode 
of using out Table VIII., although in this case the quantity x is . 
quite insensible and log k nearly so. We have, then. 


Circle ErsI. 

T 

/ 

X 

log k 

t 

X Scorpii I. 

n» 8 " 12*.2 

— 9*.85 

0.00 

0.0000001 

— 598" .08 

II. 

7 52.5 

4- 9.85 

0.00 

1 

— 303 .09 

Means 

11 8 2 .35 

0.00 

0.00 

0.0000001 

— 450 .59 

€ Ophiuchi 

11 14 22.4 

— 39*.90 

0.00 

0.0000018 

1 

GO 

O 

GO 


14 2.6 

— 20 .10 


5 

— 303 .09 


13 43.2 

— 0.70 


0 

— 6 .19 


13 22.7 

-f 19 .80 


5 

+ 294 .91 


13 1.6 

-f 40 .90 

0.00 

19 

+ 612 .46 

Means 

11 13 42.50 

0.00 

0.00 

0.0000009 

0 .00 
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To form the equations of condition for the three stars observed, 
circle east, we now find by the formulse (158, &c.)* 



X Scorpa. 

e Ophiuchi. 

a Vria Miru 

T+x=Ty 

11* 8»« 2*.36 

ll*]3'»42*.50 

11*20”* 3».20 

Assumed ^ 

+ 5 1 3.00 

+ 5 1 8.00 

+ 6 1 3 .00 

Bate to 12* 

— 7.96 

— 7 .0!) 

— 6.12 


16 8 67 .39 

16 14 38.41 

16 21 0.08 

a 

IG 2 36 .71 

16 9 13 .90 

0 60 6 .28 


— 6 20.68 

— 5 24 .51 

+ 8 38 5.20 

(in arc) 

— 1® 35' 10".2 

— P 21' 7".65 

129° 31' 18".0 

log sec Tj 

0.000160 

0.000121 

7*0.196290 

log tan d 

n9.228677 

7*8.873022 

1.649573 

log k 

0.000000 

0.000001 

0.000000 

log tan G 

n9.2*28843 

7*8.873144 

7*1.745863 

G 

— 9° 36' 47".2 

— 4° 16' 13".2 

— 88° 58' 17".3 

^ — G 

57 45 27 .2 

52 24 53 .2 

137 6 67 .3 

log tan Tj 

n8. 442337 

W8.372975 

»0. 083561 

log cos G 

9.993858 

9.998793 

8.254007 

log cosec (0 — G) 

0.072734 

0.101030 

0.167161 

log tan A 

7*8.508929 

ii8.472798 

7*8.504789 

log cos A 

9.999774 

9.999808 

9.999778 

log tan (0 — G) 

0.200130 

0.113683 

1*9.967894 

log tan 2 

0.20036 

0.11387 

7*9.96812 

log sin z 

9.92733 

0.89904 

7*0.83296 

log cos 2 

9.72697 

9.78517 

9.86484 

A 

— l‘'80'65".85 

— 1° 42' 4".85 

— 1° 49' 62".74 

Assumed a 

— 1 42 0. 



a — A 

+ 8' 55".85 

-(- 4".85 

+ 7' 62".74 

■ h 

2 .96 

— 0 .84 

-1- 1 .64 

[a — A) sin z 

+ 453".29 

-1- 3".84 

_ 321".80 

h cos 2 

— 1 .58 

— 0 .51 

4- 1 .13 

*0 

— 450 .59 

0 .00 

294 .91 

h 

-1- r'.i2 

+ 3".33 

— 25".70 

1 tan sin ^ = 1. tan F 

n8.314394 

n8.245032 

7*9.955618 

F 

— 1° 10' 54" 

P 0'26" 

— 42° 4' 39" 

a — F 

— 31 6 

— 41 34 

40 22 39 

log cos d 

9.99386 

9.99879 

8.45026 

log cos 

9.99083 

9.99988 

7*9.80371 

log cos {a — F) 

9,99998 

9.99997 

9.88184 

log sec F 

0.00009 

0.00007 

0.12946 

\0gP\ 

0.99376 

9.99873 

7*8.26526 


* W« have neglected the diurnal aberration, as an insensible quantity in observa* 
tion^' with so small an instrument 
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Ilence the equations of condition, circle east, are : 

^ Scorpii — — c — 0.8459 aa 0.9857 -j- := 0 

e Ophiuchi —c + 0.7926 Aa -{■ 0.9971 A« + 3 .33 = 0 

ft Urs. Min. — c — 0.6807 Aa — 0.0184 a>» — 25 .76 = 0 

111 the same manner, we find for the stars observed, circle west^ 



a Utssr Min, 

*a 

24 Scuti Sob. 


18*21" 8*.03 

18* 23“ 32*.34 

18*28" 8*.81 

’■i 

99° 29' 18".75 

— 1°20'57".75 

— 2°11'10".5 

log k 

0.000000 

0.000001 

0.000001 

log tan A 

n8.617903 

n8.618105 

n8.618199 

log sin z 

n9.82674 

9.73943 

9.94926 

log COB z 

9.87007 

9.92217 

9.65941 


— 2° 22' 32".22 

— 2° 22' 36".20 

— 2°22'38".05 

Assumed a' 

— 2 22 40 . 



a' — A 

— 7 .78 

— 3 .80 

— 1 .95 

b 

+ 5 .22 

+ 5 .61 

+ 6 .36 

(a' — A) sinr 

+ 5 .22 

— 2 .09 

— 1 .74 

5 cos ^ 

-1- 3 .87 

+ 4 .69 

+ 2 .90 


+ 6 .19 

0 .00 

0 .00 

h 

+ 15 .28 

+ 2 .60 

+ 1 .16 

logP 

n7.74071 

9.98501 

9.98544 


and hence the equations for those stars are 

a Urs. Min. +c — 0.6710 Aa' — 0.0055 a.» + 15".28 = 0 

*a + c + 0.5488 Aa' + 0.9661 a. 9 -j- 2 .60 = 0 

24 Scuti Sob. + c + 0.8897 Aa' + 0,9670 a.9 + 1 .16 = 0 

The six equations involve four unknown quantities, which 

might be determined from the four normal equations formed in 
the usual manner. But, where the number of equations is so 
little greater than that of the unknown quantities, it is not 
worth while to employ this method. We can here obtain the 
same result by eliminating au from the first set and Aa' from 
the second, and then combining the resulting equations for the 
determination of c and a«?. Thus, substituting the values of au 
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and m' found from the equations for a TJrm Mm. in the equa- 
tions of the other two stars in the two groups respectively, we 
have the four equations 

X Scorpii — 2.2427 c -|- 0.9629 Ad — 30". 89 

e Ophiuchi — 2.1642 c -j- 0.9757 A»> — 26 .66 

*a -f 1.8179 c 4- 0.9616 Ad -f 15 .10 

24 Scuti Sob. -f 2.3259 c + 0.9597 Ad -f 21 .42 

from which we derive the normal equations 

18.4281c — 0.2908 Ad + 204".25 = 0 
— 0.2908 c + 3.7249 Ad — 20 .68 = 0 

which give 

Ad = -j- 4".69 = -f- 0*.31 
c = — 11".01 = — 0*.73 

Hence we have, finally, 

d = -f 5* 1“ 3*.31 

By the four time stars, severally, we have 3*.43, 3*.18, 3’.34, 3'.29. 

The methods which have here been given, for finding the 
time with a transit instrument out of the meridian, are intended 
for the use of observers in the field who have but little time to 
adjust their instruments and wish to collect all the data possible, 
reserving their reduction for a future time. The greater labor 
of these reductions, compared with those of meridian obsen^a- 
tions, is often more than compensated by the saviuff of time in 
the field. 



DETERMINATION OF THE QEOORAPHICAIi LATITUDE BY A TRANSIT 
INSTRUMENT IN THE PRIME VERTICAL. 

174. The transit instrument is said to be in the prime vertical 
when the great circle described by its collimation axis is in the 
prime vertical. The rotation axis is then perpendicular to the 
plane of the prime vertical, and lies in the intersection of the 
planes of the meridian and horizon. "We owe to Bessel the ap- 
plication of the instrument in this position to the determination 
of the latitude of the place of observation. 

Q'he fundamental principle of the method may be briefly 
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stated as follows.* Lot PZ, Fig. 46, be the iiiieridian; 8ZS’ 
the prime vertical of the observer; SMS' 
the diurnal circle of a star which crosses 
the meridian between the zenith and the 
equator. Such a star crosses the prime 
vertical above the horizon at two points 
S and S' on opposite sides of the zenith 
and at equal distances from the meridian. 

If then we observe the transits at these 
two points with an instrument perfectly adjusted in the prime 
vertical, and note the times by a clock whose rate is well known, 
we determine the hour angle ZPS' = t, which is equal to one- 
half the elapsed sidereal time between the two observations; 
and, therefore, in the right triangle PZS' wc know this angle 
and the hypothenuso PS' — 90° — S, from which wc find the 
side PZ = 90° — ^ ; whence the formula 

tan <p — tan see t 

in which ^ is the latitude. It is evident that only those stars 
can be observed on the prime vertical whose declinations are 
between 0 and tp. The nearer the observations to the zenith, that 
is, the less the difference between the declination and the latitude, 
the less th('. effect of errors in the obscrv'od times upon the value 
of see/, and, consequently, upon the computed latitude. 

The advantage of this method of finding the latitude lies 
chiefly in, Ibe facility with which all the instrumental errors may 
he eliminated by using the insfrument alternately in opposite 
positions of th() rotation axis, reversing it cither between the 
observations on two different stars or betw'cen observations of 
the same shir, or using it in one position on one night and in 
the reverse position on the same stars on another night. Dif- 
ferent methods of reduction apply to these several methods of 
observation, w'hich will be hereafter investigated. We must first 
show how to place the instrument in or near the prime vertical. 

1T5. Approximate adjustment in the prime vertical- — The middle 
thread must be carefully adjusted in the colUmation axis, or as 
yearly so as possible. Then compute the sidereal time of pass- 
ing the prime vertical for some star whose declination is small, 


Fig. 45. 
P 



* See also Vol. 1. Arts. 192 and 193. 
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that is, a star which passes the prime vertical at a low altitude. 
If t = the hour angle in the prime vertical, B — the declination, 
and ^ = the assumed latitude, we have 

cos t = tan S cot ^ 

and, if a = the star’s right ascension, 0 = the sidereal time of 
passing the prime vertical, 

_ ^ f — for east transit ■) 

0 = a+< „ J 

At this time, therefore, by the clock (allowing for the correction 
of the clock), bring the middle thread upon the star, observing 
to keep the rotation axis as nearly horizontal as possible. The 
zenith distance at which the star will bo observed may also be 
previously computed, to facilitate the finding. For this purpose 
we have 

sin 5 

cos z = 

sin^ 

which gives the true zenith distance, from which we should sub. 
tract the refraction in the case of very low stars. 

After the instrument has thus been brought near the prime 
vertical by one star, the rofcition axis should be carefully levelled, 
and the adjustment verified by another star. In the first adjust- 
ment the frame of the instrument would be moved ; but in the 
second only the V which is provided with a small motion in 
azimuth. When the instrument is provided with a graduated 
horizontal circle, the most satisfactory method is to adjust it 
first in the meridian and then revolve it in azimuth 90°. 

In preparing for an observation on the extreme threads, wo 
must know’ the interval required by the star to pass from one of 
these to the middle thread. It will be shown hereafter that if 
i = the equatorial interval of the sidereal thread from the middle, 
the corresponding star interval /, near the prime vertical, wall be 
nearly 


sin y cos sill t sin f sin z 

and it is easily shown that when the hour angle t becomes t ± !■, 
the zenith distance becomes z ±151 cos <p, where the factor 15 
is used to reduce I from time to arc. The first observation on a 
side thread at the east transit will, therefore, be expected about i 
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seconds before the time of transit already computed, and at a 
.rreatcr zenith distance by about 15 J cos ^ ; while the first ob- 
son'iition at the west transit will also be expected I seconds 
I)ef(>re the time of transit computed, but nearer the zenith by 
about 15 /cos These simple calculations are accurate enough 
for the purpose of preparing for the observation. When the 
intervals of the threads arc not known at first, they will be 
obtiiincu accurately enough from the early observations for sub- 
siHiuoJit use in finding stars. 

i’or stars whoso declination is very nearly equal to the lati- 
tude, the zenith distance and hour angle on the prime vertical 
may bo more accurately computed by the formula} 

sin ^ sin t ^ 

sin^o cos»5 

176. Correction for inclination of the axis . — AVhen the rotation 
axis is in the meridian, but is inclined to the horizon, the great 
circle described by the collirnation axis is still perpendicular to 
the meridian, but intersects it in a point whose angular distance 
from the zenith, of the observer is Y)reci8ely ecpial to the inclina- 
tion of the 7’otation axis. This point may be called the zenith of 
the iuisirainfid; and the groat circle described by the collirnation 
axis, the prime vertical of the instrmnmt. If we pnt 

<p' —■ latitude of the zenith of the instrument, 

<p ~ “ “ observer, 

b = inclination of the rotation axis, positive when north 
end is elevated, 

wo have 

9 = 9' + l> 

and the only consideration of the level correetiou required in 
this case is to apply it directly to the latitude found from the 
instrument by the same methods that are used when the axis is 
truly horizontal. 

Jlut if the rotation axis is not in the meridian, nor the middle 
thread in the collirnation axis, the simple solution given in Art. 
174 requires some modification. I proceed now to consider 
the instrument in the most general manner, with deviations in 
azimuth, level, and collirnation, and to show how to eliminate 
the etfects of these deviations. 

VoL. II.— 16 
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177. To find the latitude from the observed times of transit of a 
gioen star over a given thread east and ivest of the meridian, the rota- 
tion axis being in the same position- at both 
observaiions. — ^Let the rotation axis lie 
in the vertical circle ZA, Fig. 46, and 
suppose the north end elevated, so 
that the great circle of the instrument 
is E'Z'^W', and a thread at the dis. 
tance c south of the collimation axis 
describes the small circle SS'. Let A 
bo the point in which the rotation axis 
produced meets the eelestial sphere, 
and through A and the pole P draw 
This great circle is perpendicular to 
E'Z'^W',and the observations of the star on the thread at S and 
S' are equally distant from it. We may call PZ" the meridian, 
E'Z" W the prime vertical, and Z" the zenith of the instrument. 

Now, the equations (78) and (79) of Art. 123, being entirely 
general, apjdy to the instrument in this position, but it is con- 
venient to make some moditications of the nototion. Tbe point J 
being noAV near the north point of the horizon, its azimuth is 
nearly zero and its hour angle nearly 180°. If we put 

the azimuth of d — 90® -)■ (a) — — «, or (a) = — (90° -)- a) 
the hour angle of A — 90° — m — 180° -|- I, or m = — (90° -j- 1) 

where we distinguish the a of tbe equations (78) by enedosing it 
in brackets ; then a is the small azimuth of the rotation axis 
reckoned from the north towards the east, and X is the hour angle 
of the meridian of the instrument (or, as we might call it, the 
west longitude of the instrument) : and the substitution of these 
quantities in equations (78) gives 

cos n cos i := — sin i cos y -|- cos b cos a sin <p 
cos n sin k — cos b sin a 

sin n sin 6 sin -1“ cos b cos a cos <p 

and as r in (79) is the hour angle east of the meridian, while it 
is here more convenient to reckon it, in the usual manner, 
towards the west, we shall change its sign, so that the factor 
sin (r — m) will become 

sin (— T -b 90° -f 1) = cos (t — 1) 



Fig. 46. 


N 



the great circle APZ^^. 
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and the equation (79) will become 

sin <? = — sin w sin ^ ^ cos d cos (t — A) (166) 

For the convenience of future reference, I shall here recapitulate 
the notation used in these our fundamental equations : namely, 

<p == the latitude of the place of observation, 2 >ositlve when 
north; 

d = the declination of the star, when north; 

T the hour angle of the star; 

a := the azimuth of the rotation axis, positive when east of 
north; 

h — the inclination of the rotation positive when the north 
end is elevated; 

c = the colliination constant of a thread, positive when the 
thread is nortJi^ of the collimation axis; 

X = the longitude of the meridian of the instrument, positive 
when west; 

n = the declination of the north end of the axis. 

If, fui’thcr, when the star is observed at both the east and west 
transits, we put 

; , t' --- the hour angles of the east and west observations, 
respectively; 

Tj T* ~ the clock times of observation; 

A 7', A 7''--- the corresponding clock corrections; 
o ™ the right ascension of the star; 

the elapsed sidereal time between the east and 
west observations on the same thread; 

we have 

T= r + aT— a 1^= aT' — a 

^ = 1 (T' + r — aT) 

^ 2ir'+ 5 P+ aT)— a 

whence d==T' — A = A — t 

We see that d will be well determined when the clock mte, or 
— A 2^, is known ; but to find A we must also know the clock 
correction and the star’s right ascension. 


* When the thread is north of the prime vertical, the small circle of the sphere 
vhich corresponds to it is touth of the ^ime vertical, and vice versa. 
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Now, let h and ^ be assumed so as to satisfy the conditions 

A sin = sin h 
h cos p — cos b cos a 

then the equations (165) become 

cos n cos A = A sin (9? — p) 
cos w sin A = cos 6 sin a > (167) 

sin n = h cos — p) ) 

Substituting in (166) the values of cos w, sin n, given by these 
equations, and also cos (t — Pv) = cos {X — r') = cos we have 


sin c = — A cos(^ — P) sin 5 + A sin — p) cos d 


cos 
cos i 


to reduce which we assume A' and to satisfy the conditions 

A' sin = sin 

1/ f ^ cos 
A' cos <p* = cos ^ 

cos A 



which transform the preceding equation into 


sin € = A A' sin — / — P) 

vvdieiice 

. . / ON ^ 

Sin — co' — P)— 

^ ^ A A' 

But, as c is never more than 15', and A' — 4^^ will never he less 

sm / 

than J, while A differs from unity only by a quantity depending 
upon silica, the angle ^ — /9 will never exceed 30': so that 

we may write, without sensible error, 


To find /9, we have 


9 “ 


-P = 


c sin 9?' 
sin d 


9 


tan j? = tan b see a 


dr, since b is only a few seconds and a but a few minutes, 

aiid is determined by (168), which give 

tan ^ tan 6 sec ^ cos X 


(169) 
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and then we have 




c sin / 
sin d 


(170) 


It is evident that the factor cos A in (169) con’ccts for azimnth 
deviation, the term 5 in (170) for inclination of the rotation axis, 

and the term — ; — — for the distance of the thread from the col- 

. . Bin 3 

liniation axis. 

In these equations, ^ and A are obtained from the observed 
times on the same throat!, the rotation axis being in the same 
position at the two observations. The constant c has then the 
same sign at both oliservations, + for north tlircads,-- for south 
tlireads; and its value must be known for each thread. We 
deduce then, by (160) and (170), from each thread separately, a 
value of the latitude, and take tlfe mean of all the results as the 
latitude given by the instrument in this position of the axis. But 
if the pivots arc unequal the striding level docs not give the 
true value of b directly. (Sec Art. 137.) Moreover, the constant 
e is composed of the equatonal interval of the given thread from 
the middle thread combined with the colliniation constant of the 
middle thread, and will, therefore, involve both the error in the 
determination of the interval and in the adjustment for colli- 
mation. 

Now, t(/ eliminate all these instrumental errors, repeat the 
observations on the same star on a subsequent night in the 
reverse position of the axis. Letp be the (unknown) correction 
for inequality of pivots, q the (unknown) correction of c for error 
ill the interval of thread and collimation adjustment; let <p\ ip” 
be tlic latitudes given by (169) for the same star on different 
nights and in reverse positions of the axis ; 6, h' the inclinations 
of the rotation axis given liy the spirit level. The true inclina- 
tions are fc -f p and b' — p, and the true value of the colliniation 
constant for the given thread is c -}- y • that in the first posi- 
tion of the axis we have 

, sin ip' 

V* “ ^ + 7) “ijTTT 

sin 0 


and in the second position. 


<0== l»"+ bt ~p—(c + q) 


sin <9 
sin d 


and the mean of these is 
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2 L sin 5 J 

80 that the inequality of pivots is wholly eliminated, and the 
error of thread and eollimation is reduced to the term 


y [ sin y — sin /H ^ «? s in (y' — y>") cos y» . 

2 L sin d J 2 sin d 

which for q — 1", — 1°, is 0".008 cos <p coscc d, and that 

part of this small quantity which depends on the eollimation of 
the middle thread will have different signs for north and south 
threads, and Avill also wholly disappear from the mean. There 
will remain, therefore, in the result only that part of this term 
which depends on the errors «f the thread intervals. As the 
tliread intervals can easily be determined in the meridian within 
1", this I’cmaining error in the latitude will be insensible in 
practice, and we may assume the mean of two nights’ observa^ 
tions to bo wholly free from the instinmentaJ errors. 

There remain yet the errors of observation and of the clock. 
These affect both the angles and As ^ is always small, their 
effect will not generally be a 2 )preciable in cos^ .and their effect 
in sec will be loss the nearer the star is to the zenith ; for the 
clock errors that appear in arc only the variations of rate, and 
the less the interval the less the effect of these upon and, at 
the same time, the less the angle the less effect will any change 
in <? produce in sec &. 

The ex 2 )re 8 sion for the error in f resulting from an error in H 
is found by differentiating (169) ; whence 


d<p sec’ M tan 8 see »? tan ^ cos X — tan^' tan # 


or nearly 


d<p sin 2 ^ tan d 


and sin 2y) is greatest for ^ — 45°, in which case we have 
tan S'. For — 1*, dd X 0.13 ; or an error in d oi 

V— 15" produces .an error m ^ of less than 2". If we assume, 
theji, that ^ car always be obtained within 1*, we ought to expect 
the mean of the latitudes obtained in two nights from the same 
thread and with tlic same star to a^ree with that found in the 
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same way from any other thread, within 2", when the ohservar 
tioiis are taken within one hour of the meridian. This, in fact, 
is tlic experience of observers in the use of this method. 

Finally, the latitude is affected by an error in the tabulated 
declination of the star. When <p < 45°, the error in the latitude 
is always greater than the error of the declination ; but when 
ip > 45°, the error in the latitude will be less than the error in 
the declination, if wo use stars whose declinations fall between 
the limits 90° and 90° — ip, as will be seen at once by examining 
the equation 

, sin lip 

d0 = 

sin 25 


which is found by differentiating (169) witli reference to f and d. 
It is evident, therefore, that this method is better suited to high 
latitudes than to low ones, although satisfactory results may be 
obtained by it even in latitudes not greater tlian 30°. 


178. Instead of deducing a value of tlie latitude from each 
thread, it is usually more convenient to reduce the observations 
on the several threads to the middle thread, and then to find the 
value of the latitude from the mean. This value will, of coui-se, 
be the same as the mean of the several values found from the 
threads hidividually. I proceed, therefore, to investigate the 
formula .'or reducing the obsciwations on the side threads to the 
middle thread. 

Let 

i ~ flio equatorial interval of any given thread north of the 
middle thread, 

I — tho corresponding star interval, 

then, T being the hour angle of the star when on the middle 
thread, r — J is its hour angle when on the given thread : so that 
c now denoting the collimation constant of the middle thread, 
and, consequently, o + i being now put for c in (166), we have 

sin (i -1- c) — — sin »i sin S -\- cos n cos 5 cos (t — A — I) 
while for the middle thread tve have 


sin c = — sin « sin 5 J cos n cos S cos (r — A) 

The difference of these equations gives 

2 cos (} i -j- c) sin — 2 cos n cos 5 sin (r — A — J /) sin i/ 
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In tin first member, since i and e are both small, we may pm 
2 cos J i sin J i, or sin i, and hence 


2 sin J 7 = 


sin i 

cos n cos a sin (r — k — J /) 


If the azimuth a of the instrument is even as great as 20' (and 
it will always be much less), it is easily shown that log A in (167) 
will not be less than 9.999993, that is, it will not change the 
fifth decimal place by a unit in the computation of log cos ji; 
and, as this degree of accuracy is evidently even more than suf- 
ficient in computing 7, we shall here take cosn = sin (^ — 6), and 
hence 

2 sin \ I— — ; (1,1) 

sin {jtp — i) cos 5 sin (r — k — } 7) 


This very exact formula will bo required, however, only where 
the star is very near the zenitli. In most cases we can einploy 
sin f for sin {tp — h) and put J 7 instead of its sine. 

When the star has been observed on the .middle thread, botli 
east and west of the meridian, wo may find r — ), — & with 
suflicient accuracy for computing the reductions of the threads, 
by taking the half difference of the observed times on this 
thread ; and hence the formula will bo 


O o| n J 7" — — 

Sin ^ 

(172) 

^ 9111 2 

sin — b) eos d sin — J /) 

or, in most cases. 

i 


T — 

(172*) 

JL 

sin cos d sin (»? — i 7) 


In applying these formula?!, the signs of i, I, and ^ must bo 
carefully observed. Thus, i will be positive for north and 
negative for south threads ; # positive for a star west, and 
negative for a star east of the meridian. The value of I re- 
quired in the second member may bo found with sufficient 
accuracy from the observations themselves; and, in order to 
obtain it with the proi»er sign, it is to be observed that the ob- 
served time on the given thread is always to be subtracted from 
that on the middle tlirc d. 

Having reduc< I the several observations to the middle thread 
by adding the valiMis of I thus found, the means of the results 
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for the east and west transits, respectively, will now be denoted 
iiy T and T', after which ?? and ^ will be accurately found, and 
the latitude computed precisely as in the preceding article. The 
quantity c in equation (170) will now denote the collimation con- 
stant of the middle thread. 

The level constant should be determined both before and after 
each transit cast and west, and the mean of the four values 
employed for b, particular care being required in the determina- 
tion of this quantity, since any error in it affects the resulting 
latitude by its whole amount. 

Example. — The following observations were taken by Hansen 
in lleligolaiid with a transit instrument in the prime vertical.* 
The hours are given only for the iniddlo thread, and the observa- 
tions on threads VII., VL, and V. are placed immediately below 
those on I., 11., and III., respectively. 


1824, July #51 . — Circle North, 


y Vraconis. 

I. and VTT. 

TT. andVT. 

ITI. and V. 

IV. 

Level. 

Hast transit | 

14” 28*.8 
9 20. 

13” 30*.8 
10 13. 

12” 40*. 

11 3.8 

1C» 11” 54*. 

0‘».40 

West “ 1 

27 35. 
32 37.5 

28 26.8 
31 50. 

29 17.5 
[31 0 . 

d9 30 9.8 

1 .37 

('lock correction ( sidoroal ) at 1 4* 22"* — -j- 1*” 47*. 40. Daily rate, + 1 ^ 



1824, August »3 . — Circle South, 


y Draconic. 

I. and VII. 

II. and VI. 

III. andV. 

IV. 

Level. 

Rast transit 

8” 57*. 
13 59. 

9” 47*. 
13 9 .5 

10” 36*. 
12 17.5 

16» 11” 27*.5 

j— 1-*.50 

West “ 1 

32 15. 
27 14. 

31 26. 
28 3. 

30 36.5 
28 55. 

19 29 44. 

J — 0 .03 

Clock correction at 14* 8"* 

“ [- 1"* 59*. 98. Daily rate, + 4'. 27 



The threads are numbered from the circle end of the axis, so 
tliiit for “ circle north” stars at the east transit are observed first 
on thread VII. Their equatorial intervals, as found by observa- 
tions in the meridian, were — 

I n m V VI vn 

iCirclenorth)!, -f32*.382 4-21*.667 -f 10*.9C3 — 10».652 —21*. 426 — 31*.672 


* .4*<ron. Nach., Vol. VI. p. 117. 
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The value of one division of the level was 2".6 (of arc). 

The colliraation constant was c = + 2".18 (in arc), circle north. 
The assumed latitude was <p = 54® 10^.8. 

For the given dates, the apparent places of the star were — 

y Draconia a 6 

1824, July 31, 17* 62“ 34*.42 + 61® 30' 57".64 

“ Aug. 3, « “ 34 .37 « “ 58 .04 

We shall first reduce the observations of July 31. To compute 
the thread intervals, we find an approximate value of from the 
observed times on the middle thread, the difference of which is 
3* 18“ 15'.8, and, since in this time the clock rate is + 0*.6, wo 
take 2 «? = 3* 18" 16\4, and hence 

(Approx.) »> = 1* 39" 8*.2 

Taking the dift’crenccs between the observed times on each side 
thread and that on the middle thread for both the east and west 
ti’ansits, the mean of the two values for each thread may be used 
as a sufficiently exact value of I to be used in the second meiubei' 
of (172), namely: 

1 n III V VI VII 

(Approx.) /, + 2"* 34*.8 -J- 1”‘42*.0 + 0”*52'.2 — 0’"50*.2 — 1*" 40*.0 - 2”* 27*.8 
j/, 1*37 50.8 1* 38 10.7 1* 38 42.1 1* 39 33.3 1* 39 58.5 1*40 22.1 

whence the reductions to the middle thread arc, for the west 
transit, 

I, + 2™ 34'.97 + 1" 42*. 74 -|- 0" 52*.04 — 0“ 50'.16 — 1" 40*. 49 — 2" 28*.01 
and the same values, with their signs changed, are used for the 
east transit. These being applied to the observed times, wo have— 




East. 

West,. 

I 

16* 11" o3*.83 

19* 30" 9".97 

II 


54 .06 

9.54 

III 


53 .96 

9.54 

IV 


54 .00 

9.80 

V 


53 .96 

9.84 

VI 


53 .49 

9.51 

VII 


54.01 

9.49 

T = 

16 

11 53.90 

r'= 19 30 9^7 


f 

1 47.71 

A 7" = d- 1 48 .28 

T-\-o.T = 

16 

13 41.61 

7"+ A 2" = 19 31 57.95 


19 

31 57.95 

16 13 41.^1 

} sum = 

17 

52 49.78 

/Jdiff. = 1 39 8.17 

a = 

.7 

52 34.42 

\ = d = 24® 47' 2".65 

A = 


16 .36 


= 

0® 

3' 50" 
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Hence, by (169) and (170), 

log tan S 0.0996440 
log sec ^ 0-0419648 
log cos >l 9.9999997 

log tan ip* 0.1416085 

10 ' 47".41 

+ 2.26 

ein^ 

b= — 2 .21 
^ = 54 10 406 


c= + 2".18 
log c 0.3385 
log sin 9.9089 
log cosec d 0.1064 

0.3538 


For the observations of August 3, we find, from the observed 
times on the middle thread, 

(Approx.) = 1‘ 39” 8*.5 

and from the observed times on the side threads compared with 
the middle thread, 

I n ' in V VI VII 

(Approx.)/, -2” 3{)*.8 — 1"*41*.2 — 0™62*.0 +0”40».6 1” 4Kf> + 2™ 80*.8 

/ 1*40 23.9 1*39 69.1 1*39 34.5 1*88 48.7 1*38 17.7 1*37 53.1 

with which we find the true values of I to be as follows : 


], - 2” :>1*.28— 1”‘41*.10 — O^SKOl +0’"50*.56 + 1”'42*.10 + 2">31*.52 


Applying those to the observed times, and taking the means, ive 
have — 

East. West.. 


T == 1 6* 11” 27*.61 T' 19* 29” 44v81 

aT=-}- 2 0.35 + 2 0.94 


T + A T 16 13 27 .96 




0° 0' 37". 


T'+ 6. T' == 19 31 45 .75 
#=24° 47' 13".5 


With these wo find, taking now c = — 2'M8, 

= 54° 10' 50".25 
= — 2 .26 

sin S 

b = — 1 .91 

<p — 54 10 46 .08 

fhe mean of the results in the two positions of the instniment 
isi, tliorefore, ip = 54° 10' 46".77. From numerous observations 
et the same kind, Hansen found tp — - 54° 10' 46".53. 
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179. To find the latitude when the instrument is reversed between the 
east and west transits of the same star on the same night . — ^Reduce the 
observations to the middle thread, and let T and T' be the mean 
of the respiting clock times at the east and west transits, respect- 
ively. If the middle thread was north of the collimation axis at 
the east transit, it will be south of that axis at the west transit, 
and the interval T' — T will be sensibly the same as the interval 
between the two transits over the collimation axis itself. We 
may, therefore, compute the latitude precisely as in the preceding 
method, and regard c as zero. Thus, our formulaj will be 

+ e,T') — {T + ^Ty\ \ 

1 = i[ aT' + T+aT] — a / 

tan = tan S see cos it ' i 

.9 — <p' b I 

in which b is the mean of the level determinations in the two 
positions of tlie axis, and is, therefore, free from the error of 
inequality of pivots. This method, then, enables us to obtain 
from the observations of a single night a. value of the latitude 
free fronv all the instrumental errors.* "VV e may remark here that 
the result by tliis method, as avcU as the mean of the results of 
two observations in reverse positions of the axis by the preceding 
method, is free from errors arising from flexure of the rotation 
axis. 

Example. — T he following observations were taken at Cron- 
stadt with a transit instrument in the prime vertical, the axis of 
which was reversed between the eiist and west transits. 


1843, August 9: Cronsladt. Assumed ^ — 59° 59'.5. 



Circle South. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Lerel. 

E. 

y Cassiopetn 

13*” 23*. 

n*" 40*. 

0*24*« 6*. 

31 ”*32*. 


4 . ry'M 


d Caftsiopete 

20 32. 

23 G. 

0 20 21. 

29 19. 

32»n 44*. 

+ 5 .50 

W. 

Circle North. 

y Cassiopeie 


Im 2*. 

1» 9 ™ 65*. 

16»” 26*. 

20*" 21*. 

r — 2'MO 


1 — 2 .08 

j 

d Cassiopeie 

57"* 3(1*. 

0 45. j 

2 4 11. 

7 0. j 

9 50. 

r-1 .50 

1 — 1 .10 


* There is a theoretical accuracy in finding \ since this quantity will be affected 
b.v the collimation error; hut the error will have no sensible effect upon the cosine of 
80 small a quantity , unless c is unusually large. It will, indeed, be always inappre- 
ciable when the obsorver has bestowed ordinary care upon the adjustment of tbe 
middle thread. 
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The level was observed before the east transit of y Cassiop. and 
after that of S Cassiop. : so that the mean 5 = + 5".46 will be 
used for both stars at the east transit. But at the west transit 
the level was observed before and after each star : s* that for 
r Cassiop. at this transit we shall use b — ~ 2".09, and for 
3 Cassiop., h = — 1".30. 

The threads are numbered from the circle end of the axis, 
and thread I. was first observed at both the east and west 
transits. The equatorial intervals from the middle thread were — 

I II IV V 

(Circle North) i, + 34‘.40 + 18*.74 — 16M4 — 33*.33 

The collimatioii constant, as found from observations in the 
meridian, was c = + 4".50 (in arc) for “circle south.” 

The chronometer correction (sidereal) was + 30“.20 at 0* 24" ; 
its daily rate, + 0*.90. 

The apparent places of the stars for this date were — 

a 

CassiopecB, 0» 47" 21*.49 + 59° 52' 2".3 
d CassiopecB, 1 15 40 .38 + 59° 25 6 .2 

To reduce the observations of y Cassiopece, we first find the 
approxiniati* value of ^ from the difference of the observed times 
on the middle thread to be 


=: 0* 22" 54‘.5 

from which we find, by (172), the reductions of the side threads 
to the middle thread to be as follows : 

I II IV V 

r Cassiop. E. + 10" 43*.2 -j- 6" 19*.7 — 7" 23*.9 

“ W. 4- 8 55 .6 — 5 32 .2 — 10" 26*.4 

Applying these, and proceeding by (173), we find,— 
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East. 

I 0» 24" 6*.2 
II 5.7 

, III 6 .0 

IV 8 a 

V 

T=0 24 6.5 
^T— + 30-2 

T-\- aT= 0 24 36 .7 
1 10 25.5 

i sum 0 47 31 .1 
<1 = 0 47 21 .5 

i = 9 .6 

= 0° 2' 24". 


West. 

-Jk — » • 

1 9 57.6 
55.0 
53.8 
54.6 

T'=l 9 55.3 
aT'= +30.2 

Ar=l 10 25 .5 
0 24 36 .7 

( i diff. = 0 22 54 .4 
\ =t> = 5°43'36". 


log tan S 0.2362409 

log SCO » 0.0021729 

log cos I 9.9999990 

log tan f>' 0.2384137 

y' = 59° 59' 29".78 

5 = > (5".46 — 2".09) = ±_ 1 .69 

^ = 59 59 31 .47 

The observations of y Ckissio-peae, reduced in the same manner, 
give f = 69° 69' 30".98, and the mean is ^ 59° 59' 31".23. 

The preceding methods of reduction leave nothing to ho 
desired when the intervals of the threads are known. When, 
however, these arc m'known, we may resort to one or the otJier 
of the following methods, according to tlie nature of the obser- 
vation. 


180. To find Ike Mitade from the observed transits of a star over the 
prime vertical, east and west of the meridian, whm the instrument is 
reversed only between the observations of different nights, the intervals 
of the threads being unknown. 

Put 

c = the distance of any thread from the colli mation axis, 

= s ^ho clapijiod sidereal lime between the east and 
west transits over the same thread when the circle 
or finder is north, 

d = ditto for the same star when the axis is reversed, 

= the level constants in the two positions ; 

then, by (169) and (170), we shall have 
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tan — tan i sec \ cos X 

tan = tan d sec cos X 

c sin 


?’« + + 


sin H 


. c sin ® 

9 — + K r-T^ 

sin i 


The last two equations involve but two unknown quantities, 
tp and c, both of which may, therefore, be determined. Put 


fo — 2 + ^» + v*. + ^.) 

r = i (?, + *„ — f. — K) 


then our equations become 

9 — 9a = 


r + 


c sin <p^ 
Bin d 


9 — U 


c sin 
sin <5 


MBltiplying the first by sin <p„ the second by sin and adding 
them together, we find 


9 — 9a — —r 


sin — sin y 1 

sin + sin 


= — ;« tan } (?>„ — y,) cot } 


Since y is veiy nearly equal to ^ (yi, — the second member of 
this equation involves the square of y, and is, consequently, an 
exceedingly small quantity, in computing which we may, evi- 
dently, put y — — f,) and substitute f for ^ whereby 

we obtain 

^ ^ y’ sin 1" cot y 

Tliis method may, therefore, be expressed by the following 
equations : 

tan a = tan S sec cos X \ 

tan = tan 3 sec cos X I 

Vo == 2 (v« + ^« + V, + ^,) > (174) 

— fj)’ sin 1" cot 9 V 

9 = 9o — ^9 f 

in which the assumed value of 9 may be used in computing Af . 


181. In this form of the method, only pairs of observations 
of the same star made on different nights in reverse positions of 
the axis can be reduced. But it often happens that the observa- 
tion on a thread is lost, and the corresponding observation od 
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tlie same thread in the reverse position of the axis'hecomes useless. 
In order to avail oureelves of every observation, we may, after a 
sufficient imniher of observations have been made on the same 
star, dcteriiiinc for this star the mean difference between ^ and 
9n "b K between f and f, + 5,, and those differences may he 
used to reduce the observations on the several nights independ- 
ently of each other. Thus, if we put 

W — V --(<«'„+ — K?’»— f'.-t K— 

W <p —{<p, 4- ^)= + — <p.+ K— K)— 

each complete pair of observations on two nights furnishes a 
value of and \4p, and, the mean of all being taken, any indi- 
vidual observation may be reduced by the formulaj 

tan tan d sec i9^cos ^ -j- 

or, tan — tan S sec cos X V = V*. + 

This method of reduction is given by Professor Peirce.* 

182. The quantity X, which is the difference between the right 
ascension of the star a!id the mean of the sidereal times of obser- 
vation on the same thread east and west of the meridian, should 
have the same or nearly the same value throughout the scries of 
observations, since any change of sufficient inaguitude to affect 
the value of eos^ sensibly will give different values of <p^ or 
and, consequently also of or A^f, which are here supi) 08 ed to 
be constant. To secure this condition, the stability of the instru- 
ment in azimuth must bo secured, or it must bo verified and 
coiTCctcd from time to time by means of a terrestrial mark to 
which the middle thread is refeiTed. 

183. The factor cos 1 may be omitted (not only in this, but in 
all other methods) throughout the reduction of a scries of obser- 
vations where it can be regarded as constant, and a small cor- 
rection for the azimuth of the instrument can l)e applied to the 
final mean latitude. If we denote this mean by (f>), found by 
neglecting tlie factor cos A, the true latitude will be found by the 
formula 

tan ^ — tan (y) cos 1 

* In a memoir on tin latitude of Cambridge, Mass., Mmoirt of Am. Atadmy <J 
Seimeet, Vol. II. p. 183 
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or 

f — (.v) — sin 1" sin 2 fp (175) 

If the azimuth deviation a is required, it may he found by the 
second equation of (167), which gives, very nearly, 

sin a = sin A sin <p (176) 

If the azimuth of the instrument is known independently of 
the observations for latitude, we have, by substituting a for X siu <p, 

>p = (^) — rt* sin 1" cot <p (176*) 

184. The thread intervals may also be found ; for the difference 
of the equations for f. Art. 180, gives 

^ ^ ( y, + ^n— y.— ^)si n^ 

2 sin I i<p^ + cos ^ — ^.) 

for which we may take 

c — (\f_+ 

sin p cos A^p 

or, in most cases, 

c = (^«y + ^y) ^ 

■ sin p 

This will give the distance of each thread (the middle thread 
included) from the collimation axis, whence we can deduce the 
distance of each from the middle thread. 

Example. — Let us apply this method to the reduction of the 
observations taken at Heligoland by Hansen, given on p. 249. 

Beginning with the observations of July 31, “ circle north,” we 
find for each thread by taking half the difference of the 
observed times on this thread, Ciiat and -west, and correcting for 
the clock rate in the interval, which is here + 0’.28. The value 
of X may be found accurately enough from the middle thread 
alone. Thus we have 

Mean of times on middle thread = 17* 51“ 1*.9 
Clock corr. — -f- 1 48 .0 
Sid. time =- r7~52~'49^ 

Star’s 17 .52 34.4 

;i= 15 .5 3' 52". 

Hence we have log tan d cos A ~ 0.0996437, which will be used 
for all the threads, the value of log cos for each thread being 
subtracted from it to find log tan as follows : 

VoL. II.— ly 
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Thread. 


log cos 

log tan ^ 

*n 

I 

1* 36- 33*.38 

9.9602592 

0.1393845 

54° 2' 25".76 

II 

1 37 ,25.28 

9.9595210 

0.1401227 

5 12 .36 

III 

1 38 16.03 

9.9587918 

0.1408519 

7 56 .84 

IV 

1 39 8 .18 

9.9580351 

0.1416086 

10 47 .43 

V 

1 39 58.38 

9.9572996 

0.1423441 

13 .S3 .16 

VI 

1 40 48.78 

1 9.9565540 

0.1430897 

16 21 .07 

VII 

1 41 36.03 

9.95.58485 

0.1437952 

18 59 .87 

From the observations of August 3, “ circle south,” we find 


Mean of times on middle thread = 17* 50”* 35*.7 
Clock eon*. = -[- 2 0 .6 

Sid. time T7~52 36 .3 
o 17 52 34 .4 

log tan <5 COB X 0.0996457 X ' 1 .9 0' 29" 

Thread. ■&. log cos log Ian 0, 

I l*41- 39*.29 9.9557996 0.1438161 54° 19' H".32 

II 40 49 .79 9.9.565389 0.1431068 16 24 .93 

III 40 0 .54 9.9.572678 0.1428779 13 40 .80 

IV 39 8 .54 9.9.580299 0.1416158 10 49 .07 

V 38 19.04 9.9.587483 0.1408974 8 7.11 

VI 37 27 .04 9.9.594958 0.1401499 5 18 .50 

VII 36 37 .79 9.9601908 0.1394489 2 40 .30 

With the assumed latitude <p 54° lO'.S, we find log J sin 1" 
cot <p = 3.9419, and the computation of Ay) for each thread is as 
follows ; 


Thread. 

^n— 

log (4«— 

log 

A0 

I 

- 16' 45".56 

6.0046 

9.9465 

0".88 

II 

— 11 12 ..57 

5.6556 

9.5975 

0 .40 

III 

— 5 43 .96 

5.0730 

9.0149 

0 .10 

IV 

— 0 1 .64 

0.4296 

4.3715 

0 .00 

V 

+ 5 26 .05 

5.0264 

8.9683 

0 .09 

VI 

+ 11 2 .o7 

.5.6426 

9.5845 

0 .88 

VII 

i6 19 .67 

5.0820 

9.9239 

0 .84 
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We have 5,= -2".21, 5.= - 1" 91, 5.) = - 2".06; 

and hence the several values of the latitude given by the different 
threads are found as follows : 


Thread. 

i (^n + 


4 

I 

54° 10' 48".54 

46".48 

45.60 

II 

48 .65 

46.59 

46.19 

III 

48 .82 

46 .76 

46.66 

IV 

48 .25 

46 .19 

46.19 

V 

50 .14 

48 .08 

47.99 

VI 

49 .79 

47 .73 

47.35 

YII 

50. 09 

48. 03 

47.19 


Mean = 46.74 


Jlence tp — 64° 10' 46".74 ; which agrees within 0".03 with the 
result found on p. 251. The slight difforonce is perhaps due to 
small errors in the thread intervals employed in the former 
method. 

The values of and for each thread may he found as 
follows : 


Thread. | 

h {<Pn — <p,) 1 

2(0n— 0t-l K—Ky 

A.0 1 


I 

— 8' 22". 78 

— 8' 22".93 

+ 8' 22".05 

— 8' 23".81 

II 

— 5 36 .29 

— 5 36 .44 

+ 5 36 .04 

— 5 36 .84 

III 

— 2 51 .98 

— 2 .52 .13 

+ 2 52 .03 

— 2 52 .23 

IV 

— 0 0 .82 

— 0 0 .97 

-f 0 0 .97 

— 0 0 .97 

V 

+ 2 43 .03 

-f 2 42 .88 

— 2 42 .97 

+ 2 42 .79 

VI 

+ 5 31 .29 

+ 5 31 .14 

— 5 31 .,52 

+ 5 30 .76 

VII 

+ 8 9 .79 

+ 8 9 .64 

— 8 10 .48 

-f 8 8 .80 


Wlien and Ci.jp have been thus determined from a consider- 
able number of observations, their mean values may bo used to 
reduce the observations of each night separately. 

We may now also find the tliread intervals themselves by the 
formula (177), which gives 

I II III IV V VI VII 

c, +32*.37 -f21*.G5 + ll'.OS -f 0*.06 — 10‘.48 —21' 31 — 31*.51 

which are the distances from the collimation axis. The equa- 
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torial intervals of the side threads from the middle thread are, 
therefore, 

I II III V VI VII 

i, + 32*.31 + 21*.59 + 11‘.02 — 10*.54 — 21*.37 — 31*.67 

which agree with those given on p. 249 as well as can be expected 
Avhen but four observations on each thread have been taken. 

185. To find the latUvxk from the observed transits of a star over the 
prime vertical when the instrument is reversed between the east and west 
transits, the intervals of the threads being unknown . — Let 

T, / = the hour angles of the star on the same thread at the 
east and west transits; 

then, c denoting the distance of the thread from the collimation 
axis, wo have 

— sin c = sin n sin 6 — cos n cos S cos (r — I) 
sin c = sin n sin J — cos n cos 8 cos (f — >1) 

the sum of which gives 

cot n = tan 8 sec (t' — t) sec (r' t) — I] 

But by (167) we have 

cot n cos X = tan {<p — /?) 

and therefore 

tan (y — /9) = tan 8 sec ^ (t' — t) sec [i (t' -|- t) — I] cos A 

in which = inclination of the rotation axis; and in this case, 
if b and 6' are the inclinations in the two positions, we take 
^ = i{b + b>). 

If now, to avoid all further consideration of the clock rate, we 
suppose all the observed times to be reduced to some assumed 
epoch ( T) at which the clock correction is a T, and put 

T, T' = the clock times on the given thread at the cast and 
west transits, respectively, reduced for rate to the 
assumed epoch ( T), 

T^= the same for the middle thread, 

we have 


T= r-f aT— a 


t'= !r'+ at— • 
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and, since the middle thread is veiy near the collimation axis, 

^ = 2;)+ Ar-a 

2 ( 1 ^ — 0 = elapsed sid. time, 

=K2’'+ !r)-K2’o+ To) 

Hence, if we adopt the following more simple notation, 

2i9 = the elapsed sidereal time between the cast and west 
observations on the same thread = T' — T, 
t = the mean of the observed times on that thread 

= K + 20> 

= the mean of the observed times on the middle thread 

= K2;'+ T,), 


and put 
we shall have 




k = t,Jr^T- 


tan <p’ = tan d sec »9 sec y cos k 
y J (6 -j- 6') 



This method of observation and reduction has the same 
advantage as that of I’rofcssor Pkircr, in not requiring a know- 
ledge of the thread intervals ; and it further enables the observer 
to reduce each observation independently of all others, and thus 
to obtain a definite result from one night’s work. 


Example. — Let us apply this method to the observations taken 
at Cronstadt, given on p. 252. 

For the star y Cassiopece wo liave but three threads to reduce, 
since thread I. was omitted at the west and thread V. at the east 
transit. For the others, we proceed as follows : 

0* 47" 0*.5 log tan d 0.23G2409 

-f 30.2 log cos ;i 9.9999999 

Sid. time = 0 '47 30 .7 log tan 6 cos k 0.23^2408 

a = 0 47 21 .5 
4 = 0 0 "972 = 2' 18" 


J^eglccting the chronometer rate, which is insensible in these 
intervals, we have 
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II 

III 

IV 

t 

0* 39“ 24*. 

0*47“ 0*.5 

0* 63“ 29*. 

t^t, = r 

0 7 36 .5 

0 0 0. 

0 6 28 .5 


0 21 38. 

0 22 54.5 

0 21 57. 

log sec ^ 

0.0002393 

0.0000000 

• 0.0001733 

log see 

0.0019377 

0.0021732 

0.0019949 

log tan 

0.2384178 

0.2384140 

0.2384090 


59° 59' 30".6 

59° 59'29".8 

A 

59° 59' 28".8 


Moan f’ = 59° 59' 29".73 
« b= + 1 .69 
ip = 59 59 3r;42 


For d Gitssiopece we find, in like manner, A = 1' 27", log tan d coa A 
= 0.2284381 ; and from the several threads. 


I 

j, 0* 6" 12». 

^ 0 48 32. 
f' 69° 69' 28".8 


II 

0* 3™ 20*. 5 
0 48 49.5 
69° 69' 80". 1 


in 

0 * 0 “ 0 *. 

0 48 55. 
69° 69' 28".3 


IV 

0* 2"* 63*.6 
0 48. 60.5 
69' 69' 29". 1 


V 

0* O™ 1*. 

0 48 33. 
69° 69' 28".2 


Moan y.' 59° 59' 28".90 

« b= + 2 .08 

^ = 59 59 30. 98 


The mean result by the two stars is, then, (p — 59° 59' 31".20, 
which diftei*8 only 0".03 from the I’esult found on p. 254, where 
the thread intervals were used. 

186. To find the Uititude from the observed transits of a star over the 
prime vertical, east and west of the meridian, token ilte instrument is 
reversed, at each transit, between the observations of the star on opposite 
skies of the prime vertical, (Stkuve’s method.) 

Wlien the star passes near the zenith, the intervals between 
its transits over the tlireads become sufliciently great to allow 
the obscrvei' to reverse the instrument between the observations 
on two threads. lie may thcn,y?rsi, observe the star at the east 
transit on all the threads on one side of the middle thread or 
prime vertical, and, re\ er.sing the axis, secondly, observe the star 
on the same threads on the opposite side of the prime vertical; 
then, allowing toe axis to remain in the last position, thirdly, 
obscTV'e the star at the west transit on the same threads, and then, 
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reversing the axis, fourthly, observe the star on the same threads 
on the same side of the prime vertical as at first. By this mode 
of observation the same thread is alternately a north and a south 
thread at precisely tlio same distance from the collimation axis 
at each of the four observations made upon it. Now, in the 
equation (166) we have r — 1 ~ elapsed sidereal time between 
the east and west transits over the same thi’cad in the same 
position of the axis : so that, if we put 

t = J elapsed time between the two observations on a thread 
in one position of the axis, 

t'=: ditto for the ^me thread in the reverse position of the 
axis, 

we have, c being the distance of this thread from the axis, 

— sin c sin n sin 6 — cos n cos 5 cost • 
sin c = sin n sin 6 — cos n cos 3 cost' 


the sum of which gives 

cot n = tan S see i (t + t') sec i (t — V) 

But by (167) we have 

cot n cos A = tan (^ — /9) 

in which for /9 we must here employ the mean of the level 
determinations in the two positions, or ^ — |(6 + b’). Hence, 
denoting f — /9 by we find 


tan — tan 3 sec i(t -f- t') sec i(t — t') cos A 
V = v' + 



where A will bo the same for all the threads, and may be found 
Avith sufficient accuracy from any single thread by taking the 
difference between the right ascension of the star and the mean 
of the two sidei’eal times of observation on that thread.* 

Each thread thus gives a value of the latitude free from all the 
instrumental errors. The clock errors, however, have nearly the 
same eftect as in all the other methods : error in the clock rate 
affects t and t ' ; eiTor in the clock correction affects A. 

When there is time, the middle tliread may also be obseivcd, 


* Or we may neglect the factor cos A, and apply a correction to the final mean 
latitude, as in Art. 183. 
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once as a north thread and once as a south thread, and the lath 
tude will be found from it, according to the method, of the pre- 
ceding article, by the formula 

tan = tan S sec t cos X 

• where t will be one-half the elapsed sidereal time between the 
observations on the middle thread. In taking the mean, the 
value of the latitude found from the middle thread should have 
but one-half the weight of the value on any other thread, since 
it depends on two obseiwations instead of four. 

This method is not much used in the field, as portable instru- 
ments, usually not very firmly mounted, and never provided with 
reversing apparatus, cannot be quickly revei’scd without risk of 
disturbing the azimuth. 

• 

Example.* — In the following observation, the axis was re- 
versed immediately after the star had crossed the middle thread 
at the east transit, and was then left in the same positioti until 
after the star had crossed the middle thread at the west transit, 
when it was again reversed, and, consequencly, restored to its 
first position. 


Cronstadt, August 16, 1843. 


E rt • 


East transit. 

West transit. 


6 = + 1".7 

h -J- 1".2 


Thread. 

Chronometer. 

Chronometer. 

Circle S. 

Circle 

1 

II 

III 

III 

II 

I 

0* 20” 18*.5 

0 22 56. 

0 26 9. 

0 29 38. 

0 32 45. 

2» 9» 50*. 5 

2 7 16. 

2 4 0. 

2 0 32. 

1 57 24. 



5 = — 2".7 

b^. — 1".6 


The chronometer correction at 1* 15” was -f- 40*.l ; its daily rate, 
•f- 1*.74 on sidereal time. The star’s place was 

a 1* 15" 40- 71 i = 59“ 25' 7".75 


* SAtriTSCH, IWact. Aiitron., Vol. I. p. 377. 
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W'e find from the middle thread A = 3'.9, cos A = 1. The com- 
putation for the several threads may be arranged as follows: 



I 

II 

lU 

J)iS. obs’d. times S, 

1* 49“ 32*.0 

1» 44“ 20*.0 

1* 37“ 51*.0 

Chron. Rate 

-h 0.1 

+ 0.1 

-f 0.1 

Diff. obs’d. times N. 

1 24 39.0 

1 30 54.0 


Chron. Rate 

-p 0.1 

-t- 0.1 


2t 

1 49 32.1 

1 44 20.1 

1 37 51.1 

2V 

1 24 39.1 

1 30 54.1 


Kt + O 

0 48 32.8 

0 48 48.55 

0 48 55.55 

i (t — f) 

0 6 13 .3 

0 3 21 .5 


log sec 1 (t + t') 

0.0098171 

9243 

9722 

log sec i (f — t') 

O.OOOIGOO 

0466 


log tail d cos X 

0.2284455 

4455 

4455 

log tan 

0.2384226 

4164 

4177 

9 ' 

59° 59' 31".6l 

30".33 

30" .60 

/S 

— 0 .35 

— 0 .85 

— 0 .35 

9 

59 59 31 .26 

29 .98 

30 .25 


Giving the value found from tlie middle thread but one-half the 
weight of either of the other two, the mean is ^ = 59° 59' 30". 55. 


187. 7h find the latitude from stars observed at only one of their 
transits over the prime vertical. — ^Notwithstanding the simplicity of 
the preceding methods, it is not always possible to apply them 
ill the field. If the observer has but a short time to remain at 
a station, he may fail to find a sufficient number of bright stars 
which pass near his zenith, and, if he uses those wdiich p.ass at 
greater zenith distances, much time is lost in waiting. But if 
he can use stars observed at only one of their transits, he may in 
two or three hours obtain sufficient data for a very accurate 
determination of his latitude. The follo\ving method is based 
upon that originally given by BbsseIi,* with some modifications, 
which ajipear to me to facilitate its application. 

If in the general equation (166), w'here e denotes the distance 
of a thread from the collimation axis, we substitute f -f r for this 
distance, denoting now by i the distance of the thread from the 


* Aatron. Noch.^ Vol. VI. Nos. 131 and 132. 
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mean thread, and by c the distance of the mean thread from the 
axis, we have 

i c = — sin n sin d + cos n cos d cos (t — A) 


in which r is the hour angle of the star, and n and X are deter- 
mined by the conditions (167). 

Each thread gives an equation of this form. The mean of 
these equations may he found by the aid of our Tables VIII. and 
VIII.A., according to the method already explained in Art. 178. 
Thus, 7' being the mean of the observed times on the several 
threads, I the interval obtained by subtracting each observed time 
from this mean, z ana log k the mean of the several values of 
these quantities taken from Table VIII. witli the argument J, 
we have 

and, since here r is the west hour angle, 

T,--= r, -fAT— a 

Then, denoting the mean of the equatorial distances of the 
threads from the mean thread, we have 


c i, =; — siu n sin S -j- 
or, putting 


c os n cos S cos (t, — X) 

- 


the mean equation is 
^ + *0 


Y cos = - cos 3 

n 

Y sin 3^ sin 

= — sin w sin -f cos n cos ^,cos (t^ — 1) 


Developing cos (r, — A), and substituting the values of sin n, 
cos n cos A, cos n sin A, from (167), 


i±io 

r 


— h cos(y> — ^9)sin A sin(f> — /S^coa cos r, -f sin a cos b cos 3^ sin r, 


in which h and p are determined by the conditions 

h. sin ^ = sin b 
.* cos fi — cos b cos a 


But, since we can always put cos 6 = 1, these conditions give 
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h = ^ cos 0 , and h = cos a; and even if a were as great as 1° and 
b = 20", we should have 6 = — 0".003 : so that we naay always 

put b = 

We shall here assume that the instrument can be readily 
brought within 20' of the prime vertical, and then we may safely 
take h — cos a = 1, and substitute a for its sine. Hence we have 


C - 4 " ? 

— = — cos {<p — b) sin 5, + sin — b) cos <5, cos t, a cos sin r, 
Let and z be determined by the conditions 


then 


cos z sin f , = sin 8^ 
cos 2 cos — cos cos Tj 
sin 2 = cos sin t, 

c -I- i 

■ ■ - ** = sin (jo — — 6) cos 2 -|- a sin 2 


where (p — — f> must he of the same order as a and e -f ^o» 

therefore may be substituted jfor its sine. Again, since in this 
method of finding the latitude no observation will be regarded 
as having any value unless some threads on each side of the 
moan thread have been observed, \ will always be so small that 
no eiTor will arise in practice by putting j- — 1.* Our equation 
is, therefore, 

c — — ?>, — h) cos 2 -f a sin 2 

Now lot 


=: the assumed latitude, 
a„ — the assumed uKimiitb of the instrument, 

Aa = the I’cquircd corrections of these quantities; 


then, substituting nnd + m for f and a, dividing the 

equation by cos 2, and denoting the known terms by /, i.e. putting 

/ = 4- 6 — — a, tan z + sec z (180) 

we have 

c sec 2 — Au tan 2 — ajs -f / = 0 (181) 


which is the equation of condition funiished by each star. From 
all the equations thus formed, the most probable values of c, aa, 
and A^ will be found by the method of least squares. 


* Should nil extreme case occur where the true yalue of y was required, it could 

readily be found by the equations y cos i cos d, y sin dj r--2 sin d, 

/c 
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The values of and z will be most readily found by the 
formulse 

tan = tan 3 sec r = k tan 3 sec t. "I 

tan z = tan t, cos j 

and it must be observed that tan z will be negative when tan r, 
is negative, that is, when the star is east of the meridian. The 
sign of the term c sec z must also be changed when the axis of 
the instrument is reversed. 

Example. — The following observations (among others) were 
taken by Bessel with a very small portable transit instrument, 
for the express purpose of demonstrating the advantages of this 
method.* 


Munich, 1827, June 27. 


Circle North. 

I 

' II 

III 

_ 

IV 

V 

Level. 

TT Lyrce E. 

48" 6*.4 

46«54*.4 

11*45" 43*.2 

44"31*.2 

43"16*.8 

+ 4-».875 

0 Hemdis'W . 

9 36.4 

11 38.4 

12 13 30 .8 

15 °4'.8 

17 35.6 

+ 0 .403 

r Cygni E. 

29 38.0 

28 47.2 

12 27 55 .2 

27 2.6 

26 8.0 

+ 0 .117 

Circle South. 

^Herculis W. 

44 47.2 

43 19.2 

12 41 49.2 

1 

40 17.2 

38 37.6 

— 1 .966 

66 Cygni E. 

48 40.8 

50 5 .6 

12 51 31 . 2 ! 

.52 59.6;54 32.8 

— 1 .876 


These observations were taken in the garden of Di*. Steiniieil’s 
house, where the assumed latitude was 48° 8' 40". 

The chronometer was a pocket mean time chronometer of 
Kessel. Its correction to sidereal time at 12^^ (by chron.) was 
aT— + 5* 1”* 3’.31,t and its rate on sidereal time was + 9*-19 
per hour. 

The equatorial intervals of the threads from the mean of all, 
expressed in seconds of arc, were as follows, for circle north; 

I II III IV V 

+ 598".08 + 30.S".09 -f G".19 — 294".91 — 612".46 

The value of one division of the level was 4".49. The pivots 
were of unequal thickness, the correction for which had been 
previously found to be — 1".89 for circle north. 


» A*tron. Naeh., Vol. IX. p. 416. 


f See the example on p. 234. 
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The apparent places of the stars on the given date were as 
follows ; 



a 

4 

nLyrce 

18*50" 7*.74 

43° 43' 27".72 

u Herculis 

15 57 27.55 

46 31 23 .21 

r 

20 16 4.59 

39 42 32 .96 

fp Herculis 

16 3 21 .85 

45 23 40 .03 

66 Oyqni 

19 35 33.81 

45 7 14 .89 


Wo shall illustrate the use of our formuhe by giving the 
reduction of the observations of n Lyra: in full. We have, em- 
ploying the mean time columns of Table VIII., 


JT Lyra 

T 

/ 

X 

log k 

I 

11*48" 6‘.4 

- 2" 24*.0 

— 0*.04 

0.0000239 

II 

46 54.4 

— 1 12 .0 

0.00 

60 

III 

45 43.2 

— 0.8 

I 0.00 

0 

IV 

44 31.2 

-f 1' 11 .2 

0.00 

59 

V 

43 16.8 

+ 2 25.6 

! 4-0.04 

244 

Means 

11 45 42.40 


1 0.00 

0.0000120 


Hence we have 


2; ^ T + X 11* IS" 42*.40 

5 1 1.12 

2; -f A r =: 16 40 .52 

18 50 7.74 

T, = — 2 '3 24.22 


- 30° 51' 3".3 


log see T, 0.0062574 
log tan 4 9.0800553 

log k 0.00^20 
log tan 0.0469247 


log tan Tj m 9.77021 
log cos 90, 9.82476 

log tan z «9.60097 
log sec z 0.03208 


Wc shall assume = 48° 8' 40", 7' 52", as in the compu- 

tation given by Bessel ;* and hence we have 


* These quantities are, of course, arbitrary ; but it simplifies the equations of 
Condition to make them as nearly correct as possible. An approximate value of the 
csimuth may be found from any star by the formula a,= cot*. 
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= 48“ 6' 21".64 
6 = + 20 .00 
““ cIq z = “1“ 3 8 .33 

48 8 49 .97 
/= + 9".97 

The equation of condition from v Lyres, is, therefore, 

1.0767 c + 0.3990 Aa — Af> + 9".97 = 0 

la the same manner, the equations for the other stars are found 
to be 


1.0269 tf — 0.2330 Aa — A^o + 10".83 = 0 
1.1645 c + 0.5967 au — Ap + 15 .93 = 0 

— 1.0408 c — 0.3094 Aa — av> — 17 .01 = 0 

— 1.0504 c + 0.3214 Aa — a<o — 12 .62 = 0 

From these five equations we find the normal equations, 

5.7688 c -I- 0.8708 Art - 1.1709 a^ + 71".46 0 

0.8708 c + 0.7688 Art — 0.7741 Af> 12 .16 = 0 
— 1.1709 c — 0.7741 Art + 5.0000 a^. — 7 .10 = 0 

whence 

c ^ — 12'M9 Art = - 4".09 
Ay = — 2''.06 with the weight 4.203 

Substituting these values in the equations of condition, wc 
find the residuals as follows : 


V 

vv 

— 2".72 

7.40 

+ 1 .33 

1.77 

+ 1 .36 

1.85 

- 0 .92 

0.85 

+ 0 .93 

0.86 


[ww] = 12.73 


The number of observations being w = 5, and the number of 
unknown quantities ft — Z, the mean error e of a single observa- 
tion is 
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and the mean error of is 


Hence wo have, finally, 


2".52 

1/4.203 


= 1".23 


= 48° 8' 37".94 with mean error ± 1".23 


The true latitude, found by referring the position of the in- 
ptruraent to the Observatory of Munich, was 48° 8' 39". 50. Thus, 
live ebsorvations, taken within abotit one hour with a very small 
instrument, sufiieed to determine the latitude within 1".5. From 
tlic observations of two other evenings combined with the above, 
tlie latitude found by Bessel was 48° 8' 40".08, which was only 
0".58 in error. 


DETERMINATION OP THE DECLINATIONS OP STARS BY THEIR 
TRANSITS OVER THB PRIME VERTICAL. 

188. The transit of a star over the prime vertical has been 
used in the preceding articles to determine the latitude of the 
place of observation when the star’s declination is known. 
Conversely, if the latitude is otherwise known, the observation 
may bo used to determine the star’s declination. The modifica- 
tions of the formulaj given in Arts. 177, &c., necessary for this 
purpose, arc obvious. 

When the star passes very near to the zenith, the errors in the 
time of transit have comparatively small effect upon the com- 
puted declination ; for, by differentiating the equation 


we find 


tan d = tan f cos t 
d/s = — I sin 2S tan t . dt 


so that the effect of a given error di in the hour angle upon the 
computed declination diminishes with the hour angle itself. 

But an error in the assumed latitude tp is not eliminated, 
tliough in certain cases it will have less effect than in others ; 
for wo have 


db = d(f • 


sin 2^ 
sin 2<p 


The several values of the declination of the same star deter- 
nuned on different dates will, therefore, he affected by the con- 
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stant error depending upon the error in the latitude, but the 
difterences in these values will nevertheless be accurately found. 
Hence, the most important use of such observations is not so 
much to determine the absolute declination of a star as the 
changes of its declination resulting from aberration, nutation, 
and parallax. 

189. In order to eliminate the instrumental errors in the most 
complete manner, Struve proposed the system of observation 
given in Art. 186 ; and, in order to facilitate the application of 
this system, he gave a new form to the instrument constructe*! 
under his direction for the Pulkowa Observatory, — a form which 
has since been adopted in other observatories. 

Plate VI. exhibits the principal features of the Pulkowa prime 
vertical transit instrument,* made by Repsoud. The telescope 
TT is at the end of the horizontal axis which rests in Vs at 
VV. The pier PP is of a single piece of stone. The ai^paratus 
for revei’sing the instrument is permanently secured Avithiu, the 
pier, as ahoAvn in the plate, the vertical rod P and its arms aa 
being raised by the crank /by means of the bevelled wheels r, 
and thus lifting the telescope out of the Vs. VTlien the telescope 
is lifted sulliciently to clear the Vs, it is revolved 180° (the exact 
semi-revolution being determined by a stop (t), and is then again 
lowered into the Vs. The time required in this operation is but 
16 seconds; and if the astronomer has commenced an obscjwa- 
tion witli the tube north, he can continue the observation with 
the instrument reversed, tube south, after 1 minute and 20 
seconds, this time boitig sufficient for the observer to rise, 
unclamp the instrument, reverse it, and resume his position for 
the observation. Thus, even with an instrument of large dinic.:- 
sions, the system of observation given in Art. 186 is easily carried 
out. 

The pressure on the Vs is in part removed by the counter- 
poises TVir acting at NN. 

The pressure on the two Vs is equalized by placing at 2) a 
weight equal to that of the telescope. 

The level LL may remain upon the axis during reversal. 

The finder F is similar to that d< scribed in Art. 120. 

The reticule at the focus m contains 15 vertical threads and 

* Dencription dt Vobservatoire astronomique central de Poulkova (St. Petersburgy 
1845), p. 167. 
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two horizontal threads, as shown in Fig. 2. All the transits over 
the vertical threads should be made to occur exactly midway 
between these two horizontal threads, the telescope being made 
to follow the star’s change of altitude by a fitio motion screw 
(not shown in the plate), the handle of which is within reach of 
the observer’s hand. The equatorial interval between the ex^ 
trerne vertical threads is 15' 15" or 61* of time. 

There is also a movable micrometer thread parallel to the 
transit threads. 

The field is illuminated by light thrown through the horizontal 
axis and reflected by a mirror at E towards the reticule. 

190. Example. — The following observation was taken by 
Stbuvb with the instrument above <lescj‘ibcd.* 

1842. January 15. oDraconis. 


East Vertical. — 5^.6 R. West Vertical. — 5°.4R. 

Tuba S, Tuba S. 


Level. 4- 40'‘.35 

- as-'.s 

+ 40.5 - 

- 35.35 

40 .4 

35 .8 

40.55 

35.35 

40 .4 

.35 .8* 

40.5 

35.4 

40 .4 

35 .8 

40.45 

35.4 


Threads, 


I 

17* hi- 

30*.7 

19* 42- 51*.4 

ir 

ss 

8.65 

42 13.65 

HI 

55 

44.4 

41 38.0 

IV 

56 

22 .25 

40 .59.85 

V 

57 

O.G 

40 21.7 

VI 

57 

40.9 

39 41.4 

VII 

17 58 

19.5 

19 39 2 .7 


Tube N, 

Tuhf S. 

VII 

18* 1- 

4*.0 

19* 36- 17*.85 

VI 

1 

45 .5 

35 37.0 

V 

2 

29 .8 

34 52.35 

IV 

3 

12 .7 

34 9 .3 

HI 

3 

57 .6 

33 24.7 

II 

4 

39 .8 

32 42.1 


I 18 5 

26 .35 

19 31 

55 .6 

Level. + 37''.2 

- 39''.0 

+ 37''.25 — 

38'*.7 

37 .2 

39 .0 

37 .25 

38 7 

37 .2 

39 .0 

37 .3 

38 .7 

37 .15 

39 .1 

37 .25 

38 .7 

* Asironomische Nachriehttny 

Vol. XX. p. 209. 
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The value of one division of the level was 1".002. The lati- 
tude, ^ = 59° 46' 18".00. The correction of the interval between 
the east and west transits for the rate of the clock was + 0*.09. 
The temperature of the air is recorded at the time of the obser- 
vation (in degrees of Reaumur), as the value of a division of the 
level depends in some degree upon it. 

According to formula (179), the declination will be found 
from these observations by the formula 


tan S = tan cos J (t + f ) cos J (t — t') 


where, being the mean inermation of the axis, we have tp'=<p — /?, 
t—i elapsed time between tlie observations on the same thread 
for “tube south,” t' — the same for “tube north,” We omit the 
factor cos X, because a tixed instrument can always be adjusted 
so accurately that we can put cos A — 1 . 

But, instead of computing « directly by this formula, we may 
find an approximate value by using the cojistant value of (p in 
the second member, and then apply a correction for the incli- 
nation Thus, wo find* 


tan fJ' — tan cos I (t -f- t') cos 1 (t 

, „ sin 2<y 

a5 = /3 - 

sin 2^ 

5= a'-p 


O 


(183) 


in which we make Ad additive by supposing /9 to bo positive 
when the soui/i end of the axis is too higli. 

The distance c of any thread from the collimation axis may be 
found from the two equations 


— sin c = cos ^ sin ^ — sin f> cos 3 cos t 
sin c = cos y sin 3 — sin cos 3 cost' 

the ditference of which gives 

sin c = — sin ^ cos 3 sin -f t') sin i(t — t') (184) 


* We have 


tan 6 tan 6 , , 

= — — , whence we readily deduce 

tan iV tan 0 


sin (d — d') = sin (0' — 0) 


8in(d + 6') 


Bin (0 + 0 ') 

which giyes the formula for ^d used in the text, when its sign is changed for the 
reason given. 
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The computation of the preceding observation may be arranged 
In the following form : 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VIT 

f2< 

1* 48« 20-.79 

47« S'.OO 

45"»53«.69 

44«37*.60 

43«2l«.19 

42« 0-.59 

4ow4:i*.29 

W.— 

1 26 29.34 

28 2.39 

29 27 .19 

30 56.69 

32 22.64 

33 51 .59 

35 13.94 


0 48 42.53 

48 46.87 

48 50 .22 

48 53.ri() 

48 55 .96 

48 58.05 

48 59 .31 

hit-n 

0 5 27 .86 

4 45.67 

4 6 .62 

3 25.25 

2 44.64 

2 2 .2.'> 

1 22.34 

log COB i ((' + 0 

9.9901167 

0871 

0642 

0411 j 

0249 

0106 

0020 

log C08 i {V — t) 

9.9998765 

9063 

9301 

9516 ! 

9689 

9828 

9922 

log tan 0 

0.2345728 

5728 

5728 

5728 

6728 

5728 

6728 

log tan 

0.2245660 

6662 

5671 

5655 

5666 

5662 

5670 

fi' 

690 11 / 39//.00 

39".04 

39".23 

38".90 

39".12 

39".04 

39".21 


Mean .5' = 59° 11' 39".077 

^ + 0".806 Ad ^ .815 

d = 59 li 39 .892 

By comparing the mean value of S' with the several values 
found from the different threads, we find the probable error of a 
single determination by one thread in the four jiositions is in 
this case only 0".08. This .observation, however, was taken 
Avheu the atmosphere was unusually steady. From a discussion 
of the observations of 20 days on this star, Struve finds the 
probable error of a single determination by one thread to be 
0".125, and that of the mean of seven threads, consequently, only 
0".047. To this is to be added the ju'obahle error of the level 
determination, which, from the above example, is evidently ex- 
ceedinjrlv small. Struve concludes that, under the most favorable 
conditions of the atmosphere, the declination is determined by 
this method with a probable error of not more than 0".05, and in 
average circumstances Avith a probable error under O'M. 


191. If we wish to compute the time of the transit of the star 
over the meridian of the instrument from these observations 
with the utmost rigor, we must take into account the difference 
of level at the east and west transits over the prime vertical. 
The effect of a difference of level is the sjime as that of a differ- 
ence of latitude; hence, differentiating the equation 

cos T = tan d cot ^ 

in which r is the hour angle at the west transit, we have 
A^ tan d A<p sin d 
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The mean of the times of transit over the east and west vertical, 
or Tq, will be increased by Jat. Putting then for the 

correction of the time will be expressed by the formula 


a7;= 


— /9') sin d 


30 sin ^ y^[8in (y> + sin (?> — ^)] 

Thus, in the preceding observations, we have at the east tl^nsit 
=r -f 0".689, and at the west transit + 0".924, and 


(2;) = 18* 48“ 41 *.09 
— /S' = — 0".235 A T„= — 0.08 

Con’ccted = 18 48 41 .01 

AVe can now find the exact azimuth of the instrument. The 
clock correction at 18'^ 48"* was -\- 8’.31, and the apparent right 
ascension of o Draconis was 18* 48"* 50*.17 : hence 


Sid. time — 18* 48“ 49’.32 
a =. 18 48 5 0 .17 

A = — 0 .85 = — 12".75 ill ai’C, 

where 1 is the angle which the meridian of the instrument makes 
with the true meridian. Hence, a being the azimuth of the 
rotation axis, we have, by the fonuula a — k sin f, 

a = ~ 11".0 


Finally, if we wish to determine the oflcct of the azimuth upon 
the observed declination, we have the formula 


cos A 

in which is the declination deduced by assuming cos 1 = 1, 
and d is the true declination. From this we readily deduce 

4 — ^, = (J A)* .sin 1" sin 24 (186) 

and hence, in the above example, 

4 — 4, = 0".00017 

which is altogether insignificant. 

192. The exti me precision of the method is evident from the 
above example. iN’evcrthcless, there remains yet a doubt as to 
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the perfect accuracy of the declination deduced, arising from the 
possibility of a change of azimuth between the east and west 
transits. It is evident from the formula 

sin c — — sin w sin 3 + cos n cos 3 cos (r — X) 

that an increase of A by the quantity aA has the same effect as an 
cquSi decrease of the hour angle r, and a change of — aA in r 
produces a change of — ^ aA in the hour angles used in com- 
puting d. To find the effect of this upon the computed d, we 
have, by differentiating the equation 

cos T = tan 3 cot ^ 


with reference to r and d, 


a3 = — AT cos* 3 tan f> sin r 
or, putting JaA for — at, and eliminating r, 

a 5 = J A-l . + >0 sin (y — ^)] 

COS ip 


Aa 


cos d |/[8in {ip + 8) sin {ip — ^)] 
sin 2^ 


(187) 


Tlie following table, computed by this formula, is given by 
Struve to exhibit the effect of a change of azimuth au = 1", for 
difterent values of f — d. 


<!>- 

-6 

Ar$ 

0° 

O' 

0".000 

0 

20 

0 .042 

0 

40 

0 .000 

1 

0 

0 .074 

2 

0 

0 .108 

3 

0 

0 .136 

4 

0 

0 .162 


The values of Ad here increase veiy nearly as — 8. For 
- Draconis, tlie correction would bo Ad = 0".055. Struve inves- 
tigated the probability of a change of azimuth occurring in hi| 
instrument. lie found that the fluctuations of the azimuth during 
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a whole year had not probably exceeded one second of arc on 
either side of its mean value, and that even the extreme changes 
of temperature from winter to summer had not produced any 
sensible effect upon it. Hence he concludes that since the tem- 
peratures at the cast and west transits of a star on the same day 
hever differed by more than 2° R. or 4J° Fahr., and generally but 
a fraction of a degree, tlie variations of the azimuth could not 
liave produced any error which amounted to even 0".01. It is 
important to observe that, during the period referred to, the 
screws for adjusting the azimuth were not touched. 

193. Mwrometei' observations in the p'ime vertical. — ^When a star 
passes within a few minutes of the zenith, its lateral motion 
(aci’oss the threads) becomes so slow that the observation of the 
transit over the side threads would occupy too much time. The 
star may indeed be within the limits of the extreme threads 
during the whole time from its east to its west transit. In such 
cases, the movable micrometer thread takes the place of the 
fixed threads. This may be used in two ways : either by setting 
the micrometer successively ui)on round numbers, identical 
before and after reversing, in which case the observations arc 
reduced precisely as those made on fixed threads ; or by setting 
at pleasure and as often as the time permits, in which case the 
observations are reduced as follows. 

The nuerometer reading for the case when the movable thread 
is in the colliniation axis is known apjiroximately : let its assumed 
value bo denoted by M, and its true value by J/ + c. Let us sup- 
pose that for “ tube south” the micrometer readings increase as 
the thread is moved towards the north ; then, if m is the reading 
at an observed transit, the thread is at the distance m — {M + c) 
north of the colliniation axis, and this distance is to be substituted 
for e in our fundamental equation (166). In this equation, we 
shall also put ^ -- 0, n — 90° — <p, on the supposition that the 
azimuth and inclination of the axis arc each zero, since the 
resulting declination may be corrected by the methods above 
explained. We have then 

sin (m — M — c) — — cos ^ sin 5 sin ^ cos d cos t 
•— sin — S) — 2 sin <p cos S sin* } r 

or, since in the case here considered (p — d\s but a few minutes. 
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m — M — c = u» — 8 — 


2 Bin y coB 8 sin* j t 
sin 1" 


For convenience in computation, let us put 

e z=z M — m 

z =q > — 8 

P 2 8in> } T , 

M = — ^ sin a cos 8 
sin 1" 


In which sin (p cos 8 will bo constant, and log may he 

taken directly from our Table VI. ; then the equation becomes 

z c — R — e 




in which e is given by the observation for each thread, and R is 
to be computed for the several values of r found from the ob- 
served sidereal times and the star’s right ascension. 

This equation applies to the case of “ tube south.” When we 
have “tube north,” the eqiuition becomes 

* . nr ■ " » 2 sin cos 5 sin’ 1 T 

__ m -b ilf + c = - a -V— 1- 

sin 1" . 

so that, putting in this case 


we have 


e' m — M 
z — c =zR — e' 


(189) 


The instrument is reversed but once. The first series of ob- 
servations is taken before the meridian passage, and the second 
after it. W e thus find from the means of the observations the 
values of z-\- o and z — c, whence both z and c. The uncorrected 
declination is then 

5 ^ — z 


to which we apply the coiTCction for the level, as in Art. 190, 
and, if necessary, also the correction for the azimuth according 
to (186). 

It is evident that this method may be applied even to stars 
whose declinations are somewhat greater than the latitude. 

Example. — The following obsciwations are given by Struve 
from among those taken with the Pulkowa instrument ;* 


* Asti. Nach.f Vol. XX. p. 217. 
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1842, January 16. v Una Mqforit. 

East Vertical. ( — 6°.6B.) West Vertical. 


Tube 8. 


TubeN. 

Level. + 40<».25 

— 37^.3 

-f 38<».0 

— 39*'.7 

40 .3 

37 .35 

38 .0 

39 .7 

40 .3 

37 .35 

38 .0 

39 .7 

40 .3 

37 .35 

38 .0 

39 .7 

Transits. 

Microm. 

Transits. 

Microm. 

9* 30“ 29*. 

9".315 

9» 48“ 42*.5 

14".771 

30 56.5 

9.550 

48 14 

14 .527 

31 24.5 

9.775 

47 46 

14 .276 

32 0 

10 .083 

47 17 

14 .068 

32 28 

10 .298 

46 44 

13 .825 

32 54 

10 .470 

46 9 

13 .597 

33 29 

10 .691 

45 35 

13 .361 

34 4 

10 .879 

45 11 

13 .232 

34 37 

11 .062 

44 40 

13 .077 

9 35 11 

11 .226 

9 44 12 

12 .942 

Level, -f- 

— 37<*.25 

+ 38%0 

— 39‘'.7 

40 .35 

37 .3 

38 .0 

39 .7 

40 .35 

37 .25 

38 .0 

39 .7 

40 .25 

37 .3 

38 .0 

39 .7 

/3 

= -f 0‘*.323 

= + 0".324 



In these observations, in order to avoid any possible error of 
lost motion in tlic micrometer screw, the thread is always set in 
advance of the star by a final positive motion of the screw, that is, 
by that motion which increases the readings. 

The value of a I’ovolutioii of the micrometer screw was found 
by the formula 

r = 28".682 + 0".000292 (9.6 — T) 

in which Tis the temperature indicated by the Rdaumur ther- 
mometer ; and, since in this example T~ — 6°.6, we employ 

r = 28".6867 log r 1.45768 

The apparent position of the star on January 15, 1842, was, 
according to ARaELANUEii’s Catalogue, 

a = 9* 39”* 46M 5 59° 46' 24". 

The clock was slow 8".3, and hence the clock time of the star’s 
culmination was 9* 39"' .3r*.8, for which we may, for simplicity, 
take 9'* 39"* 38% since a small error in this quantity will not affect 
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the final value of z when the hour angles on the opposite sides 
of the meridian are so nearly equal as in the present case. 

With the value tp = 69° 46' 18", we find log sin <p cos 5= 9.63846. 
The assumed value of M — 12^.000; and hence tlic observations 
may be reduced as follows ; 


Tube S» 



, 2sin**T 

‘”8 sin l" 

R 

m— Jf 

log(m. — M) 

e 

R — e = E 4-c 

DifT. from mean. 

— 9 "* 

9 - 

2.21581 

7 r '.49 

2^085 

0.42894 

77".02 

— 5".53 

— 0".09 

8 

41 .6 

2.17118 

64 .51 

2 .450 

0.38917 

70 .28 

6 .77 

— 0 .33 

8 

13.5 

2.12325 

57 .77 

2.225 

0.34733 

63 .83 

6 .06 

— 0 .02 

7 

38 

2.05842 

49 .76 

1 .917 

0.28262 

54 .99 

5 .23 

+ 0 .21 

7 

10 

2.00303 

43 .80 

1 .702 

0.23096 

48 .82 

4 .90 

+ 0 .48 

6 

44 

1.94940 

38 .72 

1 .530 

0.18469 

43 .89 

6 .17 

+ 0 .27 

C 

9 

1.87075 

32 .30 

1 .309 

0.11694 

37 .55 

5 .26 

+ 0 .19 

5 

84 

1.78420 

20 .40 

1 .121 

0.04961 

32 .10 

5 .70 

— 0 .26 

5 

1 

1.09385 

21 .49 

0 .938 

9.97220 

20 .91 

6 .42 

+ 0 .02 

4 

27 

1.68974 

16 .91 

0.774 

9.88874 

22 .20 

5 .29 

+ 0 .15 


Mean — 5 .438 


Tube K. 





M—m 



«~c 


1-4’" 

34 ^ 

1.01222 

17".81 

O ’-. 942 

9.9T405 

27".02 

— 9".21 

— 0".03 

5 

2 

1.09073 

21 .04 

1 .077 

0.03222 

30 .90 

9 .20 

0 .08 

5 

33 

1.78100 

26 .31 

1 .232 

0.09001 

35 .34 

9 .03 

+ 0 .15 

5 

57 

1.84204 

30 .23 

1 .301 

0.13380 

39 .04 

8 .81 

+ 0 .37 

0 

31 

1.92105 

30 .27 

1 .597 

0.20330 

45 .81 

9 .54 

— 0 .30 

7 

0 

1.99551 

43 .05 

1 .825 

0.20120 

52 .35 

9 .30 

— 0 .12 

7 

39 

2.00031 

40 .98 

2 . o «;8 

0.31555 

60 .32 

9 .34 

^-0 .10 

8 

8 

2 . 113 o 2 

50 .49 

2 ,270 

0.35717 

05 .29 

8 .80 

+ 0 .38 

8 

36 

2.10198 

03 .16 

2 .527 

9.40201 

72 .49 

9 .33 

— 0 .15 

9 

4.5 

2.20807 

70 .33 

2.771 

0.44204 

79 .49 

9 .16 

+ 0 .02 


Mean — 9 .178 


Hence we have 

Tubo/Sr. 2 + c = — 5".438 
“ jV. z — c = — 9 .178 

2 = — 7 .308 c = + r'.870 
— 59° 46' 18".000 
S = tp — 2 = 59 46 25 .308 
Corr. for inch of the axis = + 0 .32 4 

J = 69 46 25 .632 

From the differences in the la8t*column of this computation, 
we find the probable error of a single observation to be 0".194, 
produced by the error of observation and the error of the micro- 
meter. This agrees well with the probable error found for 
0 Draconis, which was 0".08 for four observations on one thread. 
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The probable error of four observations of o Ursa Majoris is 
0".194 -H 2 = 0".097, which is somewhat greater than 0",08, 
apparently because it involves the additional error of the micro- 
meter. 

The probable error of the mean value of z or of the value of S 
found by the preceding micrometer observations is 0".194 -r- 
— 0".043. The results obtained by the micrometer have, there- 
fore, very nearly the same degree of precision as those obtained 
by the fixed threads, when each method is skilfully applied. 

The extreme precision of the observations with this instrument 
in the hands of Struve is strikingly exhibited in the accordance 
of the values of the aberration constant determined from the 
changes of declination of seven stars, which have already bceu 
cited in Vol. I. Art. 440. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE MERIDIAN CIRCLE. 

194. The Meridian Circle, or T)-atmt Circle, is a combination of a 
transit instrument and a graduated vertical circle. This circle 
is firmly attached at right angles to the liorizontal axis, and if 
read by verniers or microscopes (see Arts. 18 and 21), which arc 
in some cases attached to the piers, and in others to a frame 
which rests upon the axis itself. 

By means of this combination, the instrument ser\'C8 to deter- 
mine both co-ordinates of a star’s position, — the right ascension 
from the time of its transit, and the declination from the zenith 
distance measured with the circle ; or, if the star’s place is given, 
it serves to determine either the local time or the latitude of the 
place of observation. 

For the measurement of declinations, it takes the place of the 
Mural Circle, which i;onsists of a circle mounted upon one side 
of a pier, the circle being secured to the end of a horizontal axis 
which enters the pier. As the latter instrument cannot be re- 
versed, and its axis is not symmetrically supported, it is not suited 
to tiie accurate determination of right ascensions, and is to bo 
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regarded as designed solely for the measurement of declinations. 
Even for this purpose the meridian circle is preferable, as it 
admits of reversal ; and there is always an advantage in com- 
bining determinations made in reverse positions of an instrument, 
whereby unknown errors may be either wholly or in part elimi- 
nated. I shall, therefore, not treat specially of the mural circle. 
It is not probable that any more instruments of that form will 
hereafter be constructed; and the method of using those that 
exist will readily be understood by any one who has mastered 
the meridian circle. 

195. Plates VII., VIII., and IX. represent a meridian circle of 
Eepsold, belonging to the U. S. Naval Academy, and mounted 
at Annapolis in 1852. It is almost identical in form with the 
meridian circles constructed by the same artist for Struve and 
Bessel at the Pulkowa and Kiinigsberg Observatories. 

It has two circles, CC and C'C', of the same size, but only one 
of those, CQ is graduated finely ; this is read by four microscopes, 
two of which are seen at Mli. The microscopes are cariled ui)on 
a square frame which is centred upon the rotation axis itself; 
the form of this frame is shown in Plate IX., where the instru- 
ment is represented upon the reversing car. The horizontal 
sides of the frame cany two spirit levels I, I, by which any change 
of inclination of the frame with respect to the horizon may be 
detected. 

The second circle C'C', con.straeted of the same size as the first 
for the sake of symmetry, is graduated more coarsely, is road at 
either of two points, and is used only as a finder. 

The counterpoises IF W act at points nearly equidistant 
hotween the telescopes and the Vs, and very near to the circles; 
an arrangement which prevents the possibility of any appreciable 
flexure in the horizontal axis, at the same time that the pressure 
on the Vs is reduced to a very small quantity. 

The inclination of the rotsition axis is measured with a hanging 
level LL. 

An arm FG, turning upon a joint at F, receives, when hori- 
zontal, an arm which is connected with a collar upon the rotation 
axis. By turning a screw, the head of which is at G, the tcle- 
Kcot)e is clamped in the collar, and then a screw (not seen in the 
drawing) acting horizontally near G gives fine motion to the 
telescope by acting upon the vertical arm. 
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Another arm^, nearly similar in its form and arrangement to 
FG, receives a vertical arm attached to the microscope frame. 
Screws acting horizontally at g upon the vertical arm serve to 
adjust the frame. 

Those arms arc shown in Plate VIII. as they appear when 
thrown down and out of use while the instrument is beino- 
reversed. In this plate is also seen the arrangement of the 
vertical arms and the friction rollei*s by which the counter- 
poises act upon the horizontal axis, together with the form of 
the Vs. 

The field is illuminated by light thrown into the interior of the 
telescope through tubes at A A and reflected towards the reticule 
by a mirror in the central cube. The quantity of light is regu- 
lated l)y revolving discs with eccentric apertures at the cxtreiui- 
ties of the tubes nearest to the Vs. These discs are revolved by 
means of a coi-d to which hangs a small weight S'. 

The reticule at m contains seven transit threads and three 
micrometer threads at right angles to the transit threads. These 
three threads have a common motion, their distance from eacli 
other being constant. Tliis distance being known, an obsei’va- 
tion on either of the extreme threads can be reduced to the 
middle thread. The micrometer thus arranged is intended for 
the measurement of small differences of declination, and also for 
the measurement of absolute declinations when used in con- 
junction with the gi'aduatod circle, as will be fully explained 
hereafter. 

The graduated circle of this instniment is nearly 30 inches in 
diameter, and reads directly to 2" by the graduations on the 
micrometer heads of the reading microscopes ; and by estimating 
the fraction of a graduation of the micrometer head, the reading 
is carried down to 0".2. This is a sufficiently great degree of 
accuracy of reading to correspond to the dimensions and optical 
power of this instrument ; but in larger instruments the reading 
is sometimes canned down to 0".0.5, or even less. 

The discussion of the errors of the circle of this instrument is 
given in Arts. 28, 32, and 33.* 


* The errors of the circle may not be constant, since they niay fluctuate "with the 
temperature of its various parts. We may, however, assume that the errors at 
different temperat ures will be the satne, provided the expansion of the circle for an 
increiise of temperature is uniform throughout all its parts. For the greatest pre- 
cision, therefore, we . iiould endeavor to secure this condition of uniform teinperoturt, 
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A mercury collimator should be placed permanently beneath 
the floor directly under the centre of the instrument, covered by 
a movable ti'ap-door. 

I proceed to consider the methods of observing with the meri- 
dian circle. Its application as a transit instrument will be siifii- 
ciently clear from the preceding chapter. It is necessary to treat 
liore only of the use of the circle and micrometer in the mea- 
surement of nadir distance, zenith distance, polar distance, or 
altitude of a star, from which cither the declination of the star 
or the latitude is found. 

196. Nadir 'point , — The first of the methods of using the instrU' 
rnent which I shall treat of is that in which all observations with 
the circle are referred to the nadir. Let us first suppose the 
instrument to bo perfectly adjusted in tlio meridian, and the 
observation of a star to be made at the instant of its transit. The 
nadir point is obtained by directing the telescope vertically 
towards the mercury collimator. To take the simplest case, let 
us suppose the sight line to ba determined by a fixed horizontal 
tJircad (at right angles to the transit tliroads).* Let this thread 
be brought into coincidence with its reflected innage. The sight 
line is then vertical, and the reading of the circle (by which we 
always understand the mean of all the microscopes added to the 
degrees ixnd minutes under the first microscope, or microscope 
A) represents the nadir point of the circle. Let this reading be 
denoted by C7 q. The telescope being then directed towards a 
star, and the fixed horizontal thread being made to bisect the 
star at the instant ol the transit over the middle vertical thread, 
let the circle reading be C\ Then the apparent nadir distance 
of tlie star, which I shall denote by iV', will be 


and, for this purpose, it is advisable to make the piers sufficiently high and broad to 
protect the whole circle ; for, since the tempci’ature of the piers will often differ 
from that of the circle, the radiation from them will tend to produce unequal tem- 
peratures in the different parts of the circle, unless the latter is equally exposed to 
this radiation throughout. But oven this arrangement will fail of its object if the 
temperature of the piers is not uniform ; and therefore they must be protected against 
fluctuations of temperature as much as possible ; for example, by first coating them 
^ith oil or some other preparation to exclude moisture, then wrapping them in cloth, 
and finally encasing them in wood, as proposed by Dr. Gould for the meridian circle 
'>f the Dudley Observatory. 
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and this distance is usually reckoned from 0° to 360° from the 
nadir, through either the south point or the north point, accord- 
ing to the direction in which the graduations increase. This 
direction is different in the two positions of the rotation axis. 
Supposing the position of the axis to be indicated by that of 
the circle itself, let us assume that the nadir distance is reckoned 
through the soiiik point for ctre/e east, and through the north 
point for circle west. If wo denote the apparent zenith distance 
of the star south of the zenith by z', we shall then have 




(180° — JV') I 


-j- for circle cast 
— for circle west 


} 




In obtaining the circle readings CJ, and C, the correction for 
eiTdr of runs, when such error exists, must be applied as explained 
in Art. 22. But, with the aid of the telescope micrometer, we 
can avoid the «rror of runs, as follows. In observing the nadir 
point, set the circle so that an exact division is under or nearly 
under the zero of one of the reading microscopes, that is, so 
that all the microscopes will reftd nearly 0" : their mean will not 
require any sensible correction for runs. But the fixed thread 
will then not bo in coincidence ivith its imago. Measure the 
distance of the fixed thread from its image by the micrometer. 
One-half this distance, being applied to the circle reading, will 
give the reading for absolute coincidence. In like manner, in 
observing the star, set the circle again upon au exact division, 
and bisect the star with the micrometer thread; the distance of 
the micrometer thread from the fixed thread, being applied to 
the circle reading, will give the required reading C". 

But, when the micrometer is employed, it is altogether prefer- 
able to dispense with the fixed thread and to depend solely upon 
the movable one. Thus, to determine the nadir point, liaving 
brought tlie circle division which is nearest to the nadir point 
reading under microsetope A, let the mean reading ol)taiued 
from all the microscopes be culled Q. Bring the inicromctcr 
thread into coinciden(;e with its image, and let the micrometer 
reading be 3I„, which we shall suppose to be converted into arc 
by multiplying by the value of a revolution found according to 
Art. 46 or 47. It is now evident that when the telescope is 
directed upon a star, il chc micrometer reading remains Mq while 
the thread bisec s the star and the circle reading is C', the nadir 
distance is C' — C^, precisely as if the micrometer thread were 
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fixed. But the reading C' will, in general, involve an error of 
runs, to avoid which, set the circle as before upon a neighboring 
exact division, and let the reading be still called C ; then bisect 
the star with the micrometer thread, and let the reading be M ' ; 
the nadir distance of the star will bo 

N'=iC'~ q,) + {M' - M,) (190) 

In practice, this method will be found much simpler than it at 
iii-st appears. The finder should always be adjusted so that 
whole irymites in its reading corresijoiid to whole minutes of the 
principal circle. Then, in all observations of the nadir point, 
we set the finder to the same exact dhnsion ; and, in observing 
the star, we compute its approximate nadir distance to the nearest 
minute, and set the finder upon this minute. 

In the above formula, wo suppose the micrometer readings to 
increase wdth the circle readings. 

Example. — On May 4, 1856, the telescope of the Meridian 
Circle of the Naval Academy was directed to the nadir by setting 
the finder upon 0° O', and the mean of the four microscopes gave 
the circle reading 

= 359” 59' 54".70 (or — 0” 0' 5".30) 

The micrometer thread was then brought alternately north and 
south of its own image in the collimator, so as to form each time 
a s(inare with the middle transit thread and its image (as in Art. 
147), and the micrometer readings were as follows : 


Image N. 

s. 

Means. 

S' 

40‘‘.8 

S' 37''.10 

32 .9 

40.4 

36 .65 

33 .0 

40.3 

36 .65 

33 .5 

40 .5 

1 37 .00 




80 that was the reading when the micrometer thread was in 
<;oiucidence with its image. 

The telescope was then directed to Polaris at its upper culmi- 
liUtion by setting the finder at 229° 32' (the latitude being 38° 59', 
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the declination 88° 82', and the refraction 1', approximately)^ 
and at the time of the star’s transit, the micrometer thread 
bisecting the star, there were found 

Circle reading O' = 229® 32' 7".47 
Microm. “ M' = 5' 50‘‘.6 

The value of one division of the micromotor was 0".927. Hence 

0' — O, = 229° 32' 12".77 

M' — 13‘'.75 = + 12 .75 

(JV') = 229 32~25 .52 

This is the apparent nadir distance upon the supposition that the 
position of the reading microscopes (which rest on the axis of 
the telescope*) z’ernained absolutely fixed while the instrument 
revolved from the nadir to the star. To determine this, the 
spirit level was applied to the microscope frame. At the nadir 
reading, the inclination of the fnxme was — 1".23, and at the 
observation of the star it was i' ~ — 1".54 ; and hence we have 

(iV') ^ 229° 32' 25''.52 

V — i„ — 0 .31 

A' = 229 32 25 .21 


In this observation, the circle was east, and the nadir distance 
was reckoned through the south point. 

197. Since CJ, and will be applied in reducing all the obser- 
vations made on the same day, or so long m h.ese cpiantities are 
regarded as constant, it will be convenient to combine them once 
for all. We may cither convert the micrometer reading into 
seconds of arc and add it to the circle reading, which will give 
the circle reading when Mg— 0; or convert the seconds of the 
circle reading into divisions^ of the micrometer and add it to the 
micrometer reading, which will give the micrometer reading 
when Cg~ 0. Thus, if we take the latter method in the pre- 
ceding example, wo have Gg — — 5".30 — — 5''.72 of the micro- 
meter. We then take (Jlf) = .Sfo— b' 36''.8o — <'>‘*.72 -- 

■* As this construction involrcs the necessity of an additional observation, and 
thus introduces another source of error, it appears to be preferable to attach (he 
reading microscopes permanently to the piers, provided the piers arc veil guarded 
against changes of temperature which might alter the relative positions of the 
microscopes. 
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5' 31‘'.13, which we may call the micrometer zero; and in any 
observation of a star when the circle reading is C' and micro- 
meter reading M\ the nadir distance will be simply (iV') = C 
-j- M' — {M). In this example, therefore, we should have 

C'~ 229° 32' 7".47 

— = 19‘'.47 -= + 1^05 

{N') = 229 32 25 .’52 

198. Instead of a single micrometer thread, Bessel used a 
double one, consisting of two very close parallel tliread.s. The 
sight line is then a line which bisects the angle between the 
threads, and a star is always observed when it is estimated to be 
midway between them. It was the opinion of Bessel that even 
greater accuracy was attainable in this way than in bisecting a 
star by a single thread. Although there may bo some doubt of 
this being true for all observers, still the method has advantages 
in determining the nadir point. The sight line dot»‘rmined by 
the middle point between the threads will be vertical when each 
thi’cad is in coincidence with the image of the other thread. But, 
as we cannot depend upon such directly observed coincidences, 
the micrometer reading for coincidence is found by taking the 
mean of two ohservations, at one of which the 

. . Fl;5^ 47, 

imiigo of one of tlic threads is placed midway a 

between the threads, and at the other the image 

of the other thread is so placed. Thus, at one i ^ 

observation we make the observation a, Fig. 47, — 

and at the other the observation b, and take the meuji of the 
correspondi ng readings. 

190. Redneiion to the meridian. — In the above method of obser- 
vation, the determination of the nadir point is made very precise 
by repeating the readings of the circle and micj*omcter, but the 
reading for the star depends upon a single observation. In order 
to give both measures at least equal precision, we must make 
several bisections of the star by the micrometer thread during 
the passage of the star across the field. But, since the star in 
general describes a small circle in the field, all the measures on 
either side of the meridian will re(piirc a correction. In inves- 
tigating this correction, I shall suppose that the instrument is not 
precisely in the meridian, in order to see what effect its errors 

have upon the observed declination. 

VoL. XL— 19 
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In Fig. 48, constructed as in Art. 123, let 0 be the position of 

the star. The great circle described 
by the telescope is N'Z'S', and Z' is 
the zenith of the instrument. The 
arc AO drawn from the polo of the 
great circle N'Z'S' to the star inter- 
sects this cii’cle in O', and 00' re- 
presents the micrometer thread which 
bisects the star, since this thread is 
also perpendicular to the plane of the 
instrument, and O'O = c is the dis- 
tance of the star from the collimation 
axis. If the telescope were directed to the pole, the thread 
would coincide with PP', P' being the point in which the great 
circle AP intersects N'Z'S'. Hence, P' is the apj)ai*ent pole of 
the instrument, and the apparent polar distance of w star, as 
given by the instrument, isP't>'=90° — d' (denoting the in- 
strumental declination by d'). But, since the triangle P'A'O' is 
right angled at P' and O', the angle P'AO' is measured by 
P'O'. We have, therefore, in the triangl'^ PA 0 (with the nota- 
tion of Art. 123), the sides PA ^ 00° - n, AO 00° + c, PO 
= 90° — d, with the angle APO --- 90° + r — m, and the angle 
PAO — 90° — d'. Hence, by Sph. Trig., 



sin ^ = — sin n sin c -f- eos n cos c sin 3' 

cos 3 sin (t — m) = cos n sin c -|- sin n cos c sin 3' 

cos 3 cos (t — m) = cos c cos 3' 


(191) 


in which d is the corrected declination,* r is the east hour angle 
of the star, and 7n and n are the instrumental constants as deter- 
mined by transit observations (Art. 151). But, since n is exceed- 
ingly small (seldom more than 0*.5 = 7". 5) and c not more than 
15' even when the star is observed near one of the extreme 
transit threads, the product sine sinn will be insensible, and wc 
may always put cosn = 1. The first and third of these equa- 
tions, therefore, become 


whence 


sin 3 = cos c sin 3' 
cos 3 cos (r — m) = cos c cos 3' 

tan 3 = cos (t — m) tan 3' 


(192) 


* That is, 3 is the apparent declination (affected by refraction and parallax) as it 
ireuldbe girenby an obeerTation in the meridian with a perfectly adjusted instrument. 
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from which it appears that the only correction for the error of 
the instrument with respect to the meridian is the subtraction 
of the constant m from the hour angle. The value of d will be 
found more conveniently by developing it in series by PI. Trig. 
Art. 254 ; we find 


. a sin 2<5' 


In which 


q = 


sin* J (t — m ) 

1 — sin* J (r — m) 


= — tan* i (t — m) 


As it is more convenient to employ Bin*J(r — m) instead of 
tan® J(r — m), because tables of the former quantity are in com- 
mon use (see Tables V. and VI.), we develop q in the form 


q = — sin* J (r — »*) [I — sin* J (t — »0] 

=-• — sin* ^ (t — jn) — sin* ^ (t — m) — &c. 

and, substituting this value, we find 




-ni) . „„ 2 8in‘ J(T- 

— >. sin 2 S' — • — 

sin 1" sin 1" 


m) 


sin 2 5' sin* 5' (19.3) 


where the last term is usually insensible, and the term 

sin 2(1' is called the reduction to the meridian.* In computing 
this terra, we may use 3 for 3'. The correction is always sub- 
tractive li om the instrumental declination. If, however, we wish 
to apply it to the observed nadir distance iV', w'c must observe 
the sign c f N' in (190), For circle cast, the reduction will be 
additive to JV', and for circle west, subtractive from N'. 


Example. — In the observation of Polaris on May 4, 1856, p. 
287, the star was not only observed at the time of its transit, but 
it was bi% 2 cted by the micrometer thread a number of times 
during its passage over the field, the clock being noted at each 
bisection, as in the following table, which contains also the re- 
duction of the obseiwations : 


* Tlie last term of the series becomes a maximum for a given value of r — n 

"hen 6 60®, in which case the value of the term is ^ • J which 

sin 1" 

: dounta to 0".01 only when t — m = Q”* 23». For J =• 88® 30', the term amounts 
■ 0' 01 only when r — wi — 12»" 
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J 

M' 

if'— Jlfo 



a' — 
T - 

- m 

R 

Jlf" + 

R 

Diff. from 
mean. 

1* 61'. 

6'- 50rf.6 

+ IS**. 66 = 

+ 12' 

'.65 

-j- 2”» 52*. 

— 0".41 

+ 12' 

.24 

— 0".20 

2 

17 

60 .9 

14 .05 

13 

.02 

2 

26 

0 .30 

12 

.72 

+ 0 .28 

2 

49 

60.8 

13 .95 

12 

.93 

1 

64 

0 .18 

12 

.75 

-h 0 .31 

3 

16 

50.6 

13 .65 

12 

.65 

1 

27 

0 .11 

12 

.54 

+ 0 .10 

3 

35 

50 .2 

13 .36 

12 

.38 

1 

8 

0 .06 

12 

.32 

-4) .12 

4 

0 

60.4 

13 .65 

12 

.66 

0 

43 

0 .03 

12 

.53 

+ 0 .09 

4 

30 

60.8 

13 .95 

12 

.93 

-t-0 

13 

0 .00 

12 

.93 

+ 0 .49 

4 

67 

60 .4 

13 .56 

12 

.66 

-0 

14 

0 .00 

12 

.66 

+ 0 .12 

6 

11 

40.4 

12 .65 

11 

.63 

1 

28 

0 .11 

11 

.52 

-0 .92 

6 

37 

60 .4 

13 .55 

12 

.66 

1 

64 

0 .18 

12 

.38 

— 0 .06 

7 

0 

49 .8 

12 .96 

12 

.(M) 

2 

17 

0 .26 

11 

.74 

— 0 .70 

7 

24 

61 .2 

14 .35 

13 

.30 

2 

41 

0 .36 

12 

.94 

+ 0 .60 

7 

65 

1 60 .9 

14 .05 

13 

.02 

— 3 

12 

1—0 .51 

+ 152 

.61 

f 0 .07 


Mean + 12 .44 


Tlic column 7’contaiua the observed clock times : M' the micro- 
meter reading at eacli bisection of the star; M' -~M^ is found 
from the observation of the nadir, which gave -M#-- r/ 36'*.8r), 
atid M" is the value of il/' — in are, the value of a division 
being 0".927. To find r — m, we observe that the hour angle r 
is found by the formula 

Tr= o — (7’+ AT) 

a being the right ascension of the star and aT the clock correc- 
tion, and hence 

T — m — a — A 7’ — m — T 

or, putting 

o' a — A T — VI 

we have 

r — m o' - T 

In the present example, the value of m was O'. 42, and aT" was 
-f- I"" 2'.85. The apparent place of the star, from the American 
Ephemoris, was 

o = 1» 5"* 4G'.29 o' = 88° 32' 2G".00 


Hence, a' — 1* 4’“ 43’.0, the difiference between which and each 
Tin given in the column r — m. 

The reduction to the meridian, here denoted by R, is conve- 
niently computed by the aid of Table VI., under the form 


i. = 


s 1* ^ (t - m) 
sin 1" 


cos d sin S 


(194) 


This reduction is here to be applied to the observed nadir dis- 
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tance with the same sign as to the declination, for the finder was 
west, and the nadir distance, being reckoned through the south 
point over the zenith, increases with the declination. The two 
quantities M." and R being applied to the difterence of the circle 
readings for the nadir point and the star, we have the apparent 
nadir distance of the star in the meridian. The sum M” + -K 
should then be the same for each observation, and we have here 
found its value for each in order to determine the probable error 
of observation. From the “differences from the mean” in the 
last column, wo find that the probable error of a single observa- 
tion was 0".28, which includes the error in bisecting the star by 
the thread, the error arising from unsteadiness of the star, and 
errors of tlie micrometer. 

The meridian nadir distance of the star from the mean of all 
the observations is then found as follows : 

(From page 288) G' — C^ = 229° 32' 12".77 
i¥" + -p 12 .44 

Corr. for inch of microscopes — V — — 0 .31 

229 32 24 .90 

The obseiwation was taken to determine the latitude, and, in 
order to find the refraction, the barometer and thermometer 
were observed botli before and after the observation, as follows : 



At 1*0™. 

At 1*12™. 

Means. 

Barometer 

30'M76 

30'".210 ' 

OO'^.lOS 

Attached Therm. 

56°. 

56°.5 

56°.3 

External “ 

54 .9 

54 .6 

54 .75 


ilence, using Bessel’s Refraction Table, we find 

— y = 49° 32' 24".90 

Refraction — 1 8 .05 

— 2 = 49 33 32 .95 
a = 8 8 32 26 .00 
^ = 38 58 53 .05 

200. nmzontal point. — Obsermiwn of a star by reflection . — ^The 
second method of using the instrument is that in which the 
apparent altitude of a star is determined by taking half the 
angular distance between tlie star and its image refiected in a 
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basin of mercury. The direct observation of the star is usually 
made before the meridian transit, and that of the reflected image 
after the transit, or vice versa, and each is reduced to the meridian. 
The difference of the two reduced circle readings {plus the dif- 
ference of the micrometer readings if the observations are made 
on the movable thread) is twice the meridian altitude. The half 
sum of these readings is the reading when the sight lino is hori- 
zontal, and represents the horizontal point of the circle.* 

In obseiwing equatorial stars by this method, the circle is set 
approximately for the direct observation, and the microscopes 
read otf before the star conies into the field. Then one or more 
bisections of the star are made, with the micrometer thread, 
before the star arrives at the middle transit thread. The teles- 
cope is then quickly turned towards the mercury and clamped at 
the approximate position of the reflected image, several bisec- 
tions are made with the micrometer, and finally the circle is 
again read ofl:’. That no time may be lost in setting the circle 
upon the reflected imago, a spirit-level finder attached to the 
tube of the telescope is previously set to the approximate depres- 
sion of the image ; the telescope is then revolved until the bubble 
plays. 

In the case of stars near the pole, the circle may be read off a 
number of times during the transit, as in the following example 
from Buss EL. 


Example. — The following observations of a Ursoe J/inom were 
taken by Bessel with the liepsold meridian circle of the Kbnigs- 
berg Observatory in 1842, April 22. The star, or its reflected 
image, was brought in the middle between the two close threads 
of the micrometer by movung the telescope by the tangent screw, 
the micrometer thread being used as fixed, and the circle was 
read off after each obser\'ation. Five direct obseiwations are 
preceded and followed by three reflection observations. 


* The determination of the liorizontal point by reflection observations should be 
used, in conjunction with the other methods given in the text, for the sake of verifi- 
cation. Indeed, it is dcsiratde that all the instrumental constants shoiiltl be found 
by at least two independent methods. The construction of the instrument so that 
this shall always be possible presents difficulties, which, however, have been success- 
fully overcome by Dr. D. A. Goi ld in the large meridian circle constructed under 
his direction for the Dudley Obbci atory. 
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a UrsK Minoris , — Upper Culmination. 


Clock. 

r — m 

Circle. 

R 

Meridian. 

0* 45” 54* 

17“ 20* 

146° 15' 11".0 

+ 15".8 

146° 15' 26".8 

49 1 

14 13 

16 .9 

+ 10 .6 

27 .5 

51 6 

12 8 

20 .2 

+ 7 .7 

27 .9 

54 9 

9 5 

33 44 44 .0 

— 4 .3 

33 44 39 .7 

58 53 

4 21 

41 .5 

— 1 .0 

40 .5, 

1 2 .54 

0 20 

40 .5 

0 .0 

40 .5 

7 28 

4 14 

42 .8 

— 0 .9 

41 .9 

12 6 

8 52 

45 .6 

— 4 .1 

41 .5 

18 25 

15 11 

146 15 15 .4 

+ 12 .1 

146 15 27 .5 

21 27 

18 13 

10 .4 

+ 17 .4 

27 .8 

23 46 

20 32 

5 .4 

4-22 .1 

27 .5 


Mean. Direct 44 40 .82 
Deflect. 1^6 

App. merit!, zcn. dist. 33 44 36 .66 

Barom. 29*“.808 Att. Therm. 47°. 1 F. ) _ 

Ext. “ 49 .0“ |I^‘ifraction + 38 .76 

Correction of tlio circle graduation + 0".470 
Corr. for distance of mercury 0 .01 8 +0 .49 

‘ Star’s polar distance 1 31 53 .53 

Complement of latitude 35 17 9 .44 
y. =. 54 42 50 .56 

In computing t — m by the form a' — T, wo have assumed 
a'= 1* 3”* 14*. The cij'cle readings are the means »)btaincd from 
the readings of four microscopes. 

The reduction to the meridian R is computed for tlie reflection 
observations by the same formultc as for direct ones, only 
changing its sign. 

The correction of the cii'clc graduation was derived by Bessel 
from a special investigation of the errors of those divisions which 
come into use in the observation of Pohiris by direct and reflection 
observations at its upper culmination. ¥or a given zenith dis- 
tance z, the four divisions that come into use in the direct obser- 
vation by the use of the four microscopes are z, 90° + 
180° + z, 270° z; and in the reflection observation, 360° — z, 
90° — 2 , 180° — z, and 270° — z. The correction 0".470 is here 
the mean of the corrections of these eight divisions for z — 33° 44', 
the sign of the correction for the reflection observations being 
changed.* 


* See Bessel, in Asiron, Nach., Nos. 481 and 482. 
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The correction for the distance of the mercury from the 
instrument is simply the difference of the latitude of the mercury 
basin and the centre of the telescope. For in this method we 
really measure the angle between the direct and reflected rays 
.which is formed at the sui'face of the mercury, and, consequently, 
the latitude determined is that of the mercury. The basin was 
here north of the instrument, and the deduced latitude would 
require a subtractive correction, or the zenith distance an additive 
one. 

To find the horizoJital point of the circle corrected for the 
division errors, we have, according to TIksskl, for z -- 33° 44' in 
the direct observation, the correction -[• 0".156, and for the sup- 
plement of this the correction — 0".784, the half diflFci'cnce of 
which is the correction + 0".470 used above, and the half sum 
— 0".314 is the correction of the horizontal point found by 
taking the mean of the circle readings in the direct and reflected 
observations. Thus, we have 

Moan of circle x’oadings ~ 90° 0' 4". 16 
Corr. of graduations = — C .31 

Horizontal point 90 6 3 .85 

The zcmy/i point of the circle is, therefore, 0° 0' 3".85. So long 
as the state of the instrument is unchanged, this is the constant 
correction of all zenith distances observed, additive or subtract- 
ive, according as the object is south or north of the zenith. 

201. The nadir, horizontal, and zenith points of the circle a#e 
all determined when any one of them is determined,* and there- 
fore we ought to bo able to combine the results obtained by the 
mercury collimator and by reflection obsciwations of stars. 
Nevertheless, observers have sometimes found discrepancies 
between the two methods which appeared to be greater than 
could fairly be ascribed to errors of observation. Among the 
sources of error which may produce such discroijancies, we may 
here mention the j)ersov(d equation in bisecting a star by a micro- 
meter thread. Prof. J. II. O. CoFFiNf has demonstrated the 
existence of such an eqxiation, more or less constant, between 
different observers, by comr*aring the declinations of the same 

* Provided the errors of division and of flexure have been duly eliminated, 
f Aalronomieal Journal, Vol. 111. p. 121. 
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star obtained by the different obaervera using the mural circle of 
the Washington Observatory during the years 1845 to 1849 
inclusive, the deermations having all been reduced to the same 
epoch. He also found a constant difference between the decli- 
nations of zenith stars observed by himself when they were 
observed as southern stars — i.e. with the body fronting south — 
and when they were obseiwed as noi’thcrn stars, and this under 
conditions which excluded the hyijotliesis of a parallax resulting 
from a inaladjustinent of focus. This difference amounted to 
nearly 0".5. 

A really constant error in bisecting a star will affect the zenith 
distances of all stars alike, but will have opposite effects upon 
the deduced declinations of stars north and south of the zenith. 
It will also have opposite effects upon the declination of the 
same star deduced from direct observations and by reflection ; 
and hence the discordance between the results of these two 
kinds of observations will be twice that error. It will also cause 
the zenith points determined from north and south stars to differ 
by twice the error of bisection. 

Professor Coffin also suggests that tlie discrepancies referred 
to may possibly bo produced, in part at least, by a habit of 
making the bisection constantly before or constantly after the 
instant for which it is recorded, in wliich case tlie error will vary 
with the declination. Thus, f the observation is recorded as 
made at the time the star passes the middle thread, and the 
observer always makes the bisection at a covstmU time before or 
after the transit, the error will be simply the reduction to the 
meridian for this time, and, conseipiently, proportional to sin 2d; 
but if he observes at the eonstant distance c from the middle 
thread, the error in the time being csecd, the corresponding 
error in the declination will bo proportional to (*800^^011125, 
that is, proportional to tan 5. 

Indpmtim of the micrometer thread is another source of error, 
which should always be attended to and removed by adjustment 
if possible, or by computing the correction for it. It is evident 
that the error in the obseiwed declination will be proportional 
to the distance of the point at which the observation is made 
from the middle tlu-ead. The inclination will be detennined by 
bisecting a star at two extreme points on the right and left of 
the field. The difference of the two observations, when both 
have been reduced to the meridian, will give the required correc- 
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tion for inclination. A star near the pole will be preferable for 
this purpose, as a number of bisections may be made at each 
extremity of the field. 

202. Example. — As an example involving all the various cor- 
rections, I extract the following from the Greenwich Observa- 
tions : 


Zenith digtanccs observed with the Transit Circle. — Greenwich, April 16, 1852. 


Object. 

Pointer. 


Microflcopo.s of Circle. 


Telescoiw 

micrometer. 

JV. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

¥ 

Tj Booiis (Reflected) 

147° 20' 

2»'.173 

2»-.130 

2*'.270 

l*-.802 

2»’.085 

2M50 

19M10 

1 

ij Bootis (Direct) 

32 0 

0 .042 

0.901 

1 .038 

0 .012 

0 .820 

0 .903 

20 .103 

7 

Naiiir point 

179 40 

0 .753 

0 .712 

0. 818 

0 .420 

0 .636 

0 .743 

21 .364 



At the observation of y Booiis there wore also observed 

Baroiii. 29‘".8G, Att. Therm. 33°.2, Ext. Therm. 36°.8. 

The pointer, which is used in setting the circle for an observa- 
tion, gives the degrees and next preceding 5' of the circle 
reading. 

One revolution of a circle microscope is called a “ nominal 
minute,” and the mean value of 4''.902 corresponds to 5', so that 
the nominal minutes arc reduced to true minutes of are by in- 
creasing them by their jiart. Since the moan of the inijro- 
scoijes is to 1)0 found by dividing their sum by 6, and the deci- 
mal part of the quotient is then to be converted into nominal 
seconds by multiplying by 60, the nominal seconds in the mean 
arc obtained at once by simply adding the decimals of the 
several mici’oscope readings (making the integers the same in 
all) and removing the decimal point one place. Thus, in the 
first observation, making 2 the common integer, the sum of the 
decimals is .610, and hence the mean is 2' 6". 10 (nominal), 
which increased by its or yj, part is 2' 8".62 of arc. This 
requires a further correction for variation of the value of a 
microscope revolution from its mean value, that is, for error of 
runs (Art. 22). The cujicetion for runs on the given date was 
-f- 0".676 for lOO . ominal seconds, and, therefore, the corroctioo 
of the first observation is + 0".r)76 X 1.261 -f- 0".73. 
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There is next to be applied the correction for error of gradua 
tion and of flexure. These are combined in a table given in 
the introduction to the observations, from which their values, as 
used in the following reduction, are taken with the argument 
“Pointer reading.” 

The value of one revolution of the telescope micrometer was 
29".626, and the reading multiplied by this number is always 
additive to the circle reading. 

The distance of the star from the meridian is expressed by 
the number in the last column of the above table, here denoted 
by N, which is the number of the transit thread at which the 
bisection is made. The middle thread is assumed to be in the 
meridian ;* and, since the average distance of two adjacent 
threads was 207".31, the number of the middle thread being 4, 
the distance of the star from the meridian is represented by 

r = 207".31 (N — 4) 

The formula for reduction to the meridian is put under the ap« 
proximate form 

It ^ sin 1" sin 2(5 = ^ T® sin 1" sin H cos d 

and r is also found approximately by the fonnnla r — c seed • 
hence, according to this (rather inaccurate) method, we have 

Jt sin 1" tan S 

which for the Greenwich instrument gives 

R = 0".1042 tan d X — 4)* 

as given in the explanations of the observations. 

The microiiKiter tlircad was inclined so that an observation at 
one of the side threads required the coiTCction — 0".775 X 
(JV-4). 

The complete reduction of the above observations is, there- 
fore, as follows. In computing the reduction R we have as- 
sumed d ~ 19° 8'. 


* I am liere stating the method employed at the Greenwich Observatory, not re- 
commending it. For stars near the pole it is not sufficiently accurate, as will be 
found by reducing some of the observations of a anil /I Urm Jfmorts by our com- 
plete formula (193). A difference of 0".2 or 0".3 occuis in some cases. 
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H Bootis (B) 

ri Bootis (D) 

Nadir 

Pt. 


Mean of microscopes 

+ 

2' 

C' 

MO 

-t- 

0 

62' 

MO 

+ 

0' 

40 

'.82 

Reduction to arc = ^ 

+ 


2 

.62 

+ 


1 

.04 

+ 


0 

.82 

Correction for runs 

+ 


0 

.73 

+ 


0 

.30 

+ 


0 

.24 

Division error 

-i- 


1 

.61 

+ 


1 

.24 

-t- 


0 

.86 

Telescope micrometer 

+ 

9 

2G 

.16 

-1- 

9 

67 

.36 

+ 

10 

32 

.93 

Reduction to meridian 

— 


0 

.32 



0 

.32 





Corr. for inclination of thread 

+ 


2 

.33 

— 


2 

.33 





Pointer 

147“ 

20' 



;i2“ 

0' 



179° 

40' 



Corrected mcrid. circle reading 

147 


ao 


32 

10 

60 


ii7jr 


15 

.67 


Ileuco, by ^ Bootis, we have 

App. zcnitli dist. (R) 32° 28' 20 .98 

» “ “ (D) 32 10 50 .08 

Mean app. zen. dist. 32 19 35 .53 
Refraction 38 .01 

2 ^ 32 20 13 "W 
iff = 51_ 28 38 .20 
5 :r.riy 8 24~()6 

The half diftercnce of the apparent zenitli distances (R) and 
(D) is evidently tlie zenith point coiTO(!tion, and is Itere -| - 8' 4.'>".45 
additive to all circle readings. According to the nadir point 
observation, it is + 8' 44". 33. The practice at the Greenwich 
Observatory, however, is to eruidoy for a Jiumber of consecutive 
days a mean value of tlie zenith point correction obtained from 
all the values determined during the period. Thus, the mean 
value employed from April 12 to April 24, 1852, a i>eriod in- 
cbidiug the above observations, was + 8' 45". IG. The practice 
recommended by Besskl of employing the nadir point readings 
determined at the time of the observation is preferable. 

203. The zero points of the circle may also be determined by 
reversing the a.Kis, if the microscopes rest on the axis and, con- 
sequently, are reversed with it. Let a collimating telescope be 
placed anywhere in the meridian with its axis directed towards 
the rotation axis of the meridian circle, and let it bo provided 
with a cross thread in lb, focus. Direct the telescope upon the 
collimator, and bring the micrometer thread upon the intersection 
of the cross thread. Let Gbc the circle reading corrected for 
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the inclination of the microscope frame, micrometer reading, &c. 
Now reverse the rotation axis, and make a similar observation 
upon the collimator. Lot C' be the corrected reading. Then it 
is evident that J ( O' — C) is the tme zenith distance of the colli- 
mator (supposing the readings to commence at the zenith), while 
^ ( (7 + C) is the true reading when the telescope is vertical, and 
represents the zenith point. This method may occasionally be 
used for the purpose of comparison with the methods already 
given ; hut it is too troublcsoinc for constant use. Moreover, 
observations depending on the spirit level are not so reliable as 
those made from the surface of mercury, which, when at rest, 
must be perfex-ihj horizontal. 

Another method, suggested by the ever-inventive Bessel 
(before the introduction of the mercury collimator, however), is 
also dependent on the spirit level, but admits of greater accuracy 
than the above, because a level of larger dnnensions may be used. 
The level is applied to the collimating tclesco 2 )e, which is placed 
in the horizontal plane of the axis of the meridian circle. When 
the bubble is in any given position, the sight line of the colli- 
mator makes a given angle with the vertical. If, then, the colli- 
mator with its level is first placed south and then north of the 
circle, and the bubble of the level brought to the same reading 
in each case, the zenith distance of the cross thread observed by 
the circle must be the same, but on opposite sides of the zenith. 
The mean of the two circle readings will therefore bo the zenith 
point reading. Instead of bringing the level of the collimator 
to the same reading, it will be ])referable to observe the inclina- 
tion in each position north and south, by reversing the level in 
the usual manner; then the diftercncc of the inclinations will 
be applied as a correction to the mean of the circle readings to 
obtain the true zenith point. This method has the advantage 
of not Inquiring a reversal of the axis of the meridian cii’cle. 
I’late ni. Ifig. 2 rcprcscuts a collimator with its spirit level, as 
required in this method. Two piers, one north and one south 
of the circle, are each provided with Vs, which receive the col- 
limating telescope alternately. 

Finally, to complete the enumeration of methods depending 
on the spirit level, the collimating telescope n\ay be placed ver- 
tically over or under the telescope of the meridian circle. The 
level is then attached to the collimator at right angles to its 
optical axis. Two observations are made upon the cross thread 
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of the collimator as before, the collimating telescope being 
(between the two observations) revolved 180° about the vertical 
line. The mean of the circle readings, corrected for difference 
in the inclination of the collimator as shown by the level, will 
be the zenith or nadir point reading. 

204. Flexure. — ^Notwithstanding the conical form which is 
given to the telescope tubes of large instruments, their Aveight 
produces a sensible flexure, Avdiich may change the position of 
the optical axis of the telescope Avith respect to tlie zero points 
of the circle. It is important, therefore, to investigate the 
amount of this flexure. The folloAving is Bessel’s method. 

Two collimators, such as that represented in Plate III. Fig. 2, 
are mounted in the horizontal plane of the axis of the tarcle, one 
north and the other south. The cross threads of the collimators 
admit of adj ustment (by a micrometer scroAV, for example), so that 
they may be brought to coincide with each other, the meridian 
circle being raised upon the reversing apparatus during this 
adjustment. The two intersections of the cross threads of the 
collimators now represent tAvo infinitely distant points Avhose 
angular dishince is exactly 180°. Tlie meridian circle being 
replaced, observe this angular distance in the usual manner. It 
is evident that the errors of division of the circle will not enter, 
since the same two divisions come under the opposite reading 
microscopes in the two obseiwations in reverse positions. The 
difference of the tAVo circle readings Avill, thei’cforc, be exactly 
180° if there is no flexure. But if the difference is less than 
180° by*a quantity x, then Ja: is the correction for flexure in the 
horizontal position of the telescope. In this Avay, Airy found 
that when the Greenwich transit circle was directed upon the 
south collimator, the circle reading was 89° 40' 15".52J and 
when upon the north colliniator, 269° 46' 16".35 ; the difference 
180° 0' 0".83 is the apparent distance of the tAvo opposite points 
measured through the nadir, and hence one-half of 0".83, or 0".41, 
is the eftect of flexure in increasing apparent nadir distances or 
in diminishing apparent zenith distances. 

In different positions of the telescope, the mechanical effect of 
each particle of metal, supposing it to act simply as a weight 
attached to a lever, aaIH vaiy as the sine of the zenith distance : 
so that if / is the hor izontal flexure, /sin z expresses the flexure 
in general. It is not quite certain, however, that the fleimro 
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always follows this simple law ; and to determine the law experi- 
mentally, we should have the means of mounting a pair of col- 
limators in a line making any angle with the vertical. 

The flexure determined by the above method is properly 
called the astronomical flexure, as it gives tlic deviation of the 
optical axis, -which becomes a direct correction of our astro- 
nomical measures. It is evident, however, that it does not 
express the absolute flexure of the tube. If when the tube is 
horizontal both cuds drop the same distance, the optical line 
determined by the centre of the objective and the micrometer 
thread will merely be moved parallel to itself, and no flexure 
will appear from the circle readings ; for the collimators do not 
determine merely a single fixed line in space, but rather a 
system of parallel lines, or simply a fixed direction. 

The e-ffect of the flexure ujton an observation is, then, zero 
if the .absolute flexures of the two halves of the telescope are 
equal ; and when these are unequal, the effect is pi'oportional to 
their difterence. This loads directly to the method of elimi- 
nating flexure, first suggested by the elder Repsold in 182-3 or ’24, 
by interchanging the objective and ocidar of the telescope. Let 
us suppose that at any giv'cn zenith distance the centre of the 
objective drops the linear distance «, and the horizontal thread 
in the focus drops the distance a', so that a aiid a' represent the 
absolute flexures of the two halves of the tube. Then, if the 

whole length of the tube is denoted by 2r, the angles of depres- 

(X of 

sion of the two portions may bo expressed by y and — respect- 
ively. If then Y is the angle which the sight line now makes 
Avith the direction it Avould have had if no flexure had taken 

(I (l^ 

place, we have y ■ ~ astronomical flexure is 

proportional to the. absolute flexure. iN’ow let the objective and 
ocular be interchanged, and the telescope revolved 180°, so as to 
be again directed upon a point at the same zenith distance as 
before. The absolute .Jkxures being the same as before, that of the 
object end is now a', and that of the eye end is a : so that the 

astronomical flexure is now — r. Hence the mean of 

2 7 * ^ 

two observations of the same star made with the objective and 
ocular reversed will be free from the effect of flexure. More- 
over, the half difference of the measured zenith distances will 
he the astronomical flexure. It is here assumed tliat the abso- 
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lute flexures of the two halves remain the same when the ob- 
jective and ocular are interchanged. For a discussion by Hansen 
of the conditions necessary in the constructioii of the telescope in 
order to satisfy this condition (if possible), see Astr. Nach., Vol. 
XVII. p. 70.* 

As to the effect of gravity upon the form of the circle, sec 
Bessel’s paper, Astr. Nach., Vol. XXV. 

20.'). Obsn'vatiom of the declination of the moon with the meridian 
circle. — In these observations, the micrometer thread is usually 
brought into contact with the full limb, and a correction is 
applied to the deduced declination of the limb for the moon’s 
parallax and semidiameter. When the observation is not made 
in the meridian, the reduction to the meridian (194) is also to bo 
applied, together with a correction for the moon’s proper motion. 
The most precise formula for making these reductions is that 
given by Bessel, which is deduced as follows. 

In Fig. 4(!, p. 290, let 0 now reprosc'nt the apparent position 
of the moon’s centre, and suppose the observed point of the 
moon’s limb to be designated by M (not given in the figure). 
Conceive an arc to he drawn from A tangent to the moon’s limb. 
The point of contact il/, and the points A and 0, form a triangle, 
right angled at M, of which the side MO is the moon’s apparent 
semidiameter — s', the side A 0 =- 90° -h c, and the angle at A 
may be denoted by d. AVe have then 

sin s' — sin d cos c 
Let 

5, = the observed declination of the limb, corrected for re- 
fraction, 

6' = the apparent declination of the moon’s centre j 

then in the triangle A OP wa have the sides AO ~ 90° + c, 
PA = 90° — n, PO ~ 90° — 3', and the angles PA 0 = 8^^ d, 
APO = 90° -f (r — wi) ; wdience, as in Art. 199 

sin !>' ~ — sin n sin c -f- cos n cos c sin (^, qt d) 

cos S' sin (t — m) — cos n sin c -)- sin ra cos c sin (S, q: d) 

cos S' cos (t — m) cos c cos (^, d) 


* Sec also Dr. Goull s reninrks on the meridian circle of the Dudley Observatory, 
Proceedings of the Am. issociaiion for the Adv. of Science, 10th meeting, p. HO. 
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But, as before, we shall neglect the insensible term sin n sin 
and put cos n = 1, and then the first and third of these equa- 
tions will suffice to determine d'. Moreover, since in the case 
of the moon r will not exceed I’", the neglect of m will cause 
no sensible error in cos (r — m). Hence we take 

sin iV = cos c sin =p d) 
cos cos T COS C COS (1) 

or, developing the second members, 

sin — cos c COS d sin =p sin s* cos 
COS cos r ~ cos c cos d cos =b sin s' sin 

whence, by eliminating cos c cos </, we find 

sin 6*' = sin f5' cos <5^ — cos sin ^5^ cos r (195) 

If now we put 

d the moon's geocentric declination, 
s = semidiameter, 

TT = cq. hor. parallax, 

= the geocentric or reduced latitude of the place of 
observation, 

p -= the earth’s radius for the latitude 
J, J' = the moon’s distance from the centre of the earth 
and from the place of observation, respectively, the 
equatorial radius of the earth being unity, 

we have, by the formula) of Art. 98, Vol. I., 

J' sin <5' J sin <5 — p sin 

J' cos d' = J cos f) — p cos cos T 

this last being equivalent to the more rigorous one in (133) of 
Vol. I., when the moon is near the meridian; and by Art. 128, 
Vol. L, we also have 

J'sin s' = J sin s 

Substituting these expressions in (195), after multiplying it by 
we find 

q= J sin 5 = J sin (<5 — d- 2 J cos S sin ^5^ sin* i r 
— p sin (^' — — p cos ip* sin sin* r 


VoTu ir.— 20 
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Dividiiiff by J = — > this becomes 

qp sin $ = sin (f5 — -{- 2 cos d sin 3^ sin® } t 

— p sin TT sin (^' — — p sin tz cos sin 3^ sin® r 

where the last term is evidently insensible. If then we put 

sin p = /) sin n sin (y' — 3^ ? (196) 

we have 

sin (3 — f5j) = sin p qp mn s — 2 cos 3 sin 3^ sin® i t 

The last term (which is the reduction to the meridian) will 
seldom exceed 1", and may be put under the form 

sin R I ^ j si H® 1" . siu 2 . T® 

The quantity r is hero the true hour angle of the moon, to 
find which, let 

/Aj — the sidereal time of the observation, 
p — ‘‘ moorf s transit, 

A — the increase of the moon's right ascension in one 
sidereal second ; 

then 

T — (I — A) (/i — /i,) 

and hence 

225 

7? sin 1" sin 2f5 (1 — A)» (/z — /z^y (197) 

The first two terms of the value of sin (fJ — ^^) differ hut little 
from sin (p q: s). To find their exact value, we liave 

sin ^ + sin s = sin (/) q: «) sin p (1 — cos s) q: sm s (1 — cos p) 

— sin (/) q: s) 2 8in/> sin* i s q: 2 sin s sin’ i p 

The last two terms of this will seldom amount to a tenth of a 
second, and therefore the formula may be regarded as perfectly 
accurate under the form 

Bin p q= sin s =- sin (p q: 5) q: J (p qr 5) sin 1" sin p sin s 

Now, since H — d, and p q: 5 differ hy so small a quantity, the 
ratio of the sine to the a!\; will be the same for both of them; 
hence we shall ha ve, with the utmost precision, 

d = d, -f- p q: s q: } (p q: s) sin p sin s — jB (19^) 
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as given by Bessel.* The upper or lower sign is to be used 
according as the north or the south limb is observed. 

The declination thus found is reduced to the time /ij of the 
obsei'vation. But if we wish its value at the time of the meri- 
dian passage, we must add to it the correction (ji — X', in 

which X' is the increase of the declination in one sidereal 
second, or 


60.1643 


where ad = the increase of declination in one minute of mean 
time, as now given in the American Ephemeris. The value of 
1 — ^ is found as in Art. 154: namely, taking aa = the increase 
of the moon’s right ascension in one minute of mean time, we 
have 


so that, putting 


w'e shall have 


X 


Aa 


1 — ^ = 


1 

S 


log (1 — A) = ar. CO. log B 


and log B may bo taken from the table on page 179. 

In practice, it will generally be most convenient to apply the 
several reductions directly to the observed zenith distance, as in 
the following example. 


Exam i>LE.--Thc declination of the moon was observed with the 
meridian circle of the Washington Obs rvatory, 1850, September 
17. The nadir point was first observed as follows: 


Nadir point 
at 20».5 

Circle Microscopes. 

Micrometer thread in co- 
incidence with its image: 
mean of 10 readings = 
38^934. 

A 

B 

0 

D 

Means. 

0".9 

0 .7 

r.9 

1 .4 

2".2 

2 .0 

1".4 

1 .6 

1".60 

1 .42 

Means 

0 .80 

1 .65 

2 .10 

1 .50 

jl .51 


The value of one revolution of the micrometer = 34".356, or 


* TabulsR Regiomontanss^ Introd. p. LV. 
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1"= (y'.0291 ; and hence, by the method of Art. 197, the niicre. 
meter zero (or reading of the micrometer when the circle readiuir 
was 0° 0' 0") was 

(JJf ) = 38".934 + 0'.0291 x 1.51 = 38^978 

The observation of the moon was as follows, S. L. denotiusr 
south limb: 



Circle Microscopes. 


('lock — //j 

Micro- 
meter 
= M. 


A 

I? 

c 

D 

Mean. 

Moon, S. L. 

55° 52' 45".7 

42".8 

45".2 

46". 1 

44".95 

21*17”*21* 

sg-.gho 


15aroin.30*".l 14 Att. Therm. C4°. Kxt.Tlierm.52°.8 

32 

43 

39 .904 

.39 .875 


The circle was urst, in which position the readings arc zenith 
distances towards the south. The correction for runs was 
— ()".75 for 3', and since the excess of the reading over a multiple 
of 3' is 1' 44^.95, the proportional correction for runs is — 0".43. 

The clock time of transit of the moon’s centre over the meridian 
was /I = 21* 17“' 1C“.80. 

The latitude of the observatory is ^ — 38° 63' 39".25, and 
therefore <p — <p' r-. W U"M, log p =- 9.9094302. The longitude 
is .')* 8” 12’ west of Gi’cenwich. 

For the date of the observation, we take from the Nautical 
Almanac 

= — ,10° 1'.7 

A'5 = -j- 6".377 in 1” mean time, w = .')4' 9".64 

Ao= 2*.0150 “ “ “ “ .s = 14' 45".49 

whence log (1 — 1) = 9.98521 and / = -p 0".1060 

The correction for the micrometer, or — convei’ted into 
seconds, is additive to the circle reading. The reduction to the 
meridian, or Ji, fouml by (197), is also algebraically additive to 
the circle reading, attention being paid to the sign of d ; and the 
correction for change of declination to be added to the circle read- 
ing will be — (fi --//,) X'. Since the sum of these three correctiou.s 
should be the same for ca ‘h mic rometer observation, the precision 
of the observations will be shown by computing this sum for 
each. Thus, we hnd 
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- fh 

itf — (if) 

R 

1 

T 

Sums. 

— 4*.2 

33".60 

— 0".00 

-1- 0".44 

34".04 

— 15.2 

31 .82 

— .03 

+ 1 .61 

33 .40 

— 20 .2 1 

30 .82 

— .09 

-f 2 .78 

.33 .51 


Hence we have 

Mean 

= 33 .65 


Circle reading == 
Corr. for runs = 

55° 52' 44".95 
— 0 .43 

Mean corr. for microm.,&c. := 


33 .65 

Apparent zenith distance 

55 

53 18 .17 

By Table II. Kefraction = 

+ 

1 25 .60 

f / — — *^1 — iv — vOl 


55 

54 43 .77 

=^55° 43' 29" 

— (p + ^) = 

— 

59 27 .24 

By(196),p=44'41".75 


— 

0 .10 


ip — ^ = 

54 

55 16 .43 


9 — 

38 

.53 39 .25 



16 

i 37 .18 


206. Observations of the declination of a planet, or the sun. — The 
larger planets arc observed in the same maimer as the moon, 
that is, by making tlie micrometer thread tangent to the limb, 
and when the planet is treated as a sphei’ical body the observa- 
tion is also /educed in the same manner. 

In the case of the sun, both limbs may be observed. The 
reduction to the meridian may bo facilitated by a table giving 
the logarithm of the factor 

225 

b = — sin 1" (1 — ../sin 2d 
4 

for each day of the fictitious year (Vol. I. Art. 406), such as 
Bessel’s Table XU. of the Tabulae Itegiomontanae. This table 
also gives for each day of the year the value of 

a = increase of the sun’s declination in 100 sidereal seconds, 

so that the reduction of the observed declination to the meridian, 
including the correction for the change of declination in the 
interval r, is 
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The correction for parallax may be put under the form 


8".57116 
P = —y— 


/>8in (<»' — i) 


in which r = sun’s distance from the earth, the mean distance 
being unity, and in each observatory this quantity may be com- 
puted for the latitude, and for each day of the year, and also 
inserted in the table. In order to embrace every thing necessary 
for the complete reduction of the observed declination, the table 
contains also the sum’s semidiameter for each day of the fictitious 
year. 

207. Correction of the observed declhmtion of a 'planet’s or the moon's 
limb for spheroidal figure and defective illumination . — Let us con- 
sider the most general case of a spheroidal planet partially 
illuminated. The correction to reduce the observ’ed declination 
of the limb to that of the centre is equal to the perpendicular 
distance from the centre to the micrometer thread, which is 
tangent to the limb and perpendicular to the meridian. The 
formulae for computing this perpendicular in general are (Vol. I. 
p. 580) 

tan &' = ^ sin y sin sin V 

c 

„ s sin >9 cos X 

“ sin 

in which s" is the required perpendicular, & the angle which it 
makes with the axis of the planet (reckoning from the nortli 
point of the disc toAvards the cast), c is a constant depending upon 
the eccentricity of the planet’s meridian, V the angular distance 
of the earth and sun as seen fi’om the planet, and s is the equa- 
torial radius of the disc, or greatest apparent semidiameter at the 
time of the observation. The perpendicular here coincides 
with the declination circle, and conscciuently we have at once 
^ or 180° — p, according as the north or the south limb 

is observed; p denoting, as in the article rcferi’cd to, the position 
angle of the axis of the ])1anet. From the discussion in Vol I. 
Art. 354, it folloAvs that (putting — p for <?) the north limb will 
be full (and, consequent!;’, the south limb gibbous) when sin p 
and bin Vhave th" same sign. We shall, therefore, hero change 
the sign of sin y, and take 
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. , tan j) 

tan p’ = — — 
c 


sin X = Bin p' sin V 


in which the greatest apparent semkliameter at the mean 
distance of the sun from the earth, and r' — the planet’s geocen- 
tric distance. We then have the rule: the north or the south limb 
is the full limb according as sin i is j>ositive or negative. The formulte 
for computing p, F, and c are given inVol. I. Arts. 348 ct seq., 
and .?ji8 given on p. 578. 

The gibbosity of Satura, however, is wholly insensible, and 
even that of Jupiter at the north and south points of the limb 
cannot exceed 0".05, which is so much less than the usual errore 
of declination observations that it may be disregarded. Hence, 
for Saturn and Jupiter the correction will depend only upon the 
figure of the planet, and will be computed by the equations 


tan p' ~ 


tan p 
c 


Sg ship _ evj cosp 
r' sin p' r' cos p' 


in which for Jupiter we take log c ~ 9.9672, and for Saturn 
c F(1 — ee cos^ 1) ~ \/{\. — [9.2706] cos* i), I and p being taken 
directly from the tables for Saturn’s King given in the Ephemeris. 

A fuither simplification may bo permitted in the case of 

Saturn ; for, on account of the small values of p, the ratio ^ 

cs 

will be very nearly unity, and if we take s" — — “ we shall 
have the true value of s" within less than 0".05- 

It is hardly necessary to remark that when we neglect the 
gibbosity of J upiter or Saturn, the mean of the observed decli- 
nations of the north and south limbs gives at once the declination 
of the centre. 

For Mars, Venus, and Mcrcuiy the correction will be only for 
defective illumination; but in this case we can avoid the separate 
computation of p and V, as follows. Substituting in the equa- 
tion for 8in;f Ihe values of siiip and sin V given in Vol. I. 
p. 577, and moreover observing that, since these bodies are 
regarded as spherical, Ave have e --- 1, and, consequently, p' = p, 
there results 


siny = 


K 

B' 


[cos tS’ sin D — sin d' cos D cos (a' — .4)] 


( 200 ) 
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in which 


a,', iV = the planet’s right ascension and declination, 

A, D — the sun's “ “ " 

It, jU' = the earth’s and the planet’s distances from the sun; 


and a positive value of sin will here also indicate that the north 
limb is full and the south limb gibbous, and a negative value 
the reverse. Adapting this formula for logarithms, we have, 
therefore. 


tan F = tan D sec (a — A') 


8in;|r 


jR sin ( iP — <5') sin D 
B! sin F 



or, more conveniently, pox’haps, 


tan E = tan S' cos {a! — ^1) 

. R sin (2) — jK) cos S' 

sin y — i — 

^ It' cos E 



E being taken loss than 90°, with the sign of its tangent. 
Then we find the reduction to the centre of the planet by the 
formula 

s" = — cos X (202) 


If the declination of a emp of Venus or Mercury has been 
observed, we must find p by the formula (Vol. I. p. 577) 

tan p ~ cot (a — A) sin {F — fV) sec F (203) 

in which 2^ has the same value as above, and then the reduction 
to the centre of the planet will be 


ft 

s — - cos » 
r' 

For the moon, when the gibbous limb has been observed, the 
forrnuUe (201) may be used for computing x > hut on account of 
the small difference of It and It', we may put their quotient =1. 
Since the declirtation of the gibbous limb will not be observed 
except when the moon is nearly full, it will be best to reduce 
the observations as if the observed limb were full, according to 
Art. 205, and then to apply a small correction for gibbosity. 
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This correction will be as — s — s cos x — ^ versin x- Ileuce the 
formulse for the moon will be 


tan E = tan d' cos (o' — A) 
_ sin {D — E) COB 8' 
cos A’ 

AS = s versin x 


Binjjf 


(204) 


Example 1. — The apparent declination of the southern cusp 
of Venus, at its transit over the meridian of Greenwich, July 16, 
1852, observed with the transit circle, was 


8' = 15° O' 45".60 


From the Nautical Almanac, Ave have 

o' = 8* ll" 1*.46 log f = 9.4675 

A = 7 43 42 .80 D = 21° 19' 8" 

and from Yol. 1. p. 578, 

s„ = 8".55 

Ilcnce, by (203), we find log tan p = 0.0031, and, consequently, 

s" = — COB p = 20".53 


and the apparent declination of the planet’s centre was, tnere- 
fore, 

8 = 15° r 6".13 


Example 2. — The apparent declinations of Jupiter’s north and 
south limbs, observed at Greenwich, March 18, 1852, were— 

N.L. .5'=: — 17° 21' 57".36 
S.L. 8'^ — 17 22 37 .61 

To illustrate the complete fonnulse, lot ns take the gibbosity 
of the planet into account. For this purpose, we take from the 
Nautical Almanac 

o' = 230° 56'.4 A — 224° 25'.0 

8'=~ 17 22.2 e = 23 27.5 log r'= 0.6783 

and from VoL I. p. 574, 


n = 357° 56'.5 


i = 25° 25'.8 
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Hence, by the fonnulee (619), Vol. I., 

F= 20P 23'.5 A = 234° 62' 3 
F=4— ;i = — 10° 27'.7 
F’= — 20° 47'.5 log tan p = 9.4281 

Then, by (199), taking log c — 9,9672, we have 

log sin X = «8.7025 

from which it follows that the south limb was full. Hence, 
taking s^ — 99". 70, we find 

For full limb (s") = = 19".50 

r sin 2> 

For gibbous limb s" — (s") cos x = - 19 -47 

The declination of the centre was, therefore, according to 
these observations. 

From N. L. S — 17° 22' 16".83 
“ S.L. « « 18 .11 

Considering the difference of these results, which is by no 
means as great as often occurs in the Greenwich observations of 
Jupiter, it appears that the practice there followed of always 
applying the polar semidiameter (which is the one given in the 
Nautical Almanac) is quite accurate enough /or these observations. 
Our nmre exact method will not be without application, however, 
in cases where greater refinement both in observation and 
reduction arc attained. 

Example 3. — At Greenwich, Feb. 0, 1862, the declination of 
the moon’s centre deduced from an observation of the north 
limb, on the assumption that this limb was full, was 

3' ^ + 13° 17' 0".58 

For the time of the moon’s transit on this date, wo have 

158° IS'.G .1 = 319° 56'.1 

s 10' 31" 15 36 .3 

whejice, by (204'. 

— 2° 58' 
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whicli shows that the north limb was gibbous. The correction 
was 

AS —s vorsin x — 1".33 
and the true decimation was, therefore, 

5 = -f 13® 17' 1".91 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE ALTITUDE AND AZIMUTH INSTRUMENT. 

208. Tuts instrument maybe regarded as a transit instrument 
combined with both a vertical and a horiz.outid circle, by means 
of wlii(;h both the altitude and the azimuth of a star may 
be observed at the instant of its transit through the vertical 
plane described by the telescope. This ooinbination is not often 
used for the higher purposes of astronomical research, as every 
additional movement introduced into an instrument diminishes 
its stability and increases the risk of error. However, at Green- 
wich, a regular series of extra-meridian obseiwations of the moon 
is carried on with such an instrument, for the sake of comparison 
with meridian t>bservations. The instrument has there received 
the name of the altazimuth. In other places, it has been called 
the astronomical theodolite; and, in fact, the general theory of the 
instrument, which will he given iTcreafter, will he found to be 
directly applicable to the common theodolite employed in geo- 
detic measurement. 

Still another name is the nvioersal instrument, so called on 
account of its numerous applications; hut this name is usually 
giv'cu only to the portable instruments of this class. The small 
universal instruments of Eiitkl are well known. 

209. Sometimes the horizonhvl circle is reduced to small 
dimensions, and designed simply as a find(*r, or to set the instru- 
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meut approximately at a given iizimuth ; while the vertical circle 
is made of unusually large dimensions, and is intended for the 
most refined astronomical measurement. The instrument is 
then known simply as a vertical circle. Such is the Ebtel Vertical 
Circle of the Pulkowa Observatory, the telescope of which has 
a focal length of 77 inches, and its vertical circle a diameter of 
43 inches.* 

This instrument is permanently mounted upon a solid granite 
pier G, Plates X. and XL, which is insulated from the walls and 
floor of the building. It stands upon a tripod which is adjusted 
by foot screws. The three feet are so placed that two of them are 
in the east and west lino : hence, but one of these two is seen in 
Plate X., which is a projection of the instrument iipon the plane 
of the meridian, while all three arc seen in Plate XI., wliich is 
a projection upon the plane of the prime vertical. The meridional 
foot screw <o carries a small circle ^graduated into 300°, the index 
of which is attached to the foot. One revolution of this circle 
changes the inclination of the instrument in the phme of the 
meridian 318" : consequently, one division corresponds to 0".88. 

The centre of the instrument is held in place by the support 
a attached to the pier. 

The vertical stand consists of a hollow cone of brass, in which 
turns the steel axis b. The lower extremity of this axis is convex 
and smoothly finished, and is supported by a system of three 
counterpoises c, suspended upon levers which relieve the pressure 
upon the bearing points of the vertical axis, and thus diminish 
the friction. At the top of the conical stand is a 13 inch azimuth 
circle, the verniers of which are attached to the axis. This is 
provided with a clamp and tangent screw which is moved by the 
rod d in giving the upper portion of the instrument a small 
motion in azimuth. 

The upper extremity of the vertical steel axis carries the strong 
oblong bar e, which may be called the bed of the instrument. 
On this bed rests the adjustable frame vfgv, which supports the 
horizontal axis i in the Vs at vv. This axis should be perpen- 
dicular to the vortical axis, and its adjustment in this respect is 
efiected by moans of two opposing screws at h. 

The axis i has two equal cylindrical pivots of steel at vv. It is 
hollow, to admit light t:oni fne lamp x, which is reflected upon 


* Sde D^cription de Vobser. cent,^ &c., p. 180. 
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the threads of the reticule of the telescope by a mirror in the 
interior of the tube at u. The telescope find principal vertical 
circle o are firmly and invariably attached to one extremity of 
this axis. At the opposite end of the axis is a smaller vertical 
circle m, which serves as a finder. From the centre of this 
finding circle radiate four conical arms terminating in ivory 
balls n. The telescope is swept in the vertical plane solely by 
means of these balls, never by touching the telescope or prin- 
cipal vertical circle. Wlien the telescope is approximately 
pointed and clamped, fine vertical motion is given to the tangent 
screw by the rod k. The instrument is swept in azimuth by 
means of an ivory ball at I, the fine azimuthal motion being 
given by the rod d. 

The circle is read off by four microscopes attached to a square 
frame a, which is fixed to the frame vfyo. The level ^ attached 
to this frame indicates its inclination with respect to the horizon. 
The circle is divided to 2'", and the microscopes read directly to 
single seconds, and by estimation to 0".l, or even less. The 
probable error of reading of a sijigle microscope is given by 
Pktebs as only 0".0y0 in observations by day, and 0".098 in 
observations by night. 

The friction of the horizontal axis in the Vs is diminished by 
tlie single countoinoise Avhich, by means of a lever, the fulcrum 
of which is at y, siipports the principal part of the weight of the 
telescope, vertical circles, and horizontal axi.s, by e.vcrting an 
upward pressure at r. I'hc point r being at suitable distances 
from the two Vs respectively (nearer to tlie pj’incipal circle than 
to the finder), the friction in both Vs is crpially relieved ; while 
the whole weight of the movable portion of the instrument is 
transferred to a point q, very near to the vertical axis of rotation. 

The striding level s rests upon the pivots of the horizontal 
axis, and, by reversal in the usual manner, serves to measure the 
inclination of this axis to the horizon. 

The reticule at t is (!oniposed of throe horizontal thread.s, two 
of which are close parallel threads (the clear space between them 
being only 6"), which serve for the observation of objects which 
present sensible discs, or of those which are too faint to be 
observed by bisection (see .\rt. 198). The third thread is 18" 
from the others, and is used in observing stars by bisection. 
The unequal distances prevent mistakes in the choice of threads. 
These horizontal threads are crossed by two vertical ones, the 
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distance of which is V of arc. The middle point between these 
determines the optical centre of the instrument, and all obser- 
vations are made as nearly as possible at this point. 

The extreme accuracy attainable in the observation of zenith 
distances with this instrument may be inferred from the follow- 
ing values of the zenith point Z (see Art. 219) of the circle, as 
cited by Struve, from observations by Peters upon Polaris at its 
upper and lower culminations : 


1843. 

Upper transit. 

Z 

Dilf. from 
mean. 


Lower transit. 

Z 

DifF. from 
mean. 

April 18 

0° 0' 3.3".13 

-- 0".32 

April 14 

0° 0' 33".64 

- 0".08 

14 

33 .26 

-0 .19 

10 

33 .32 

— 0 .40 

17 

33 .82 

+ 0 .37 

20 

33 .45 

— 0 .27 

19 

33 .27 

— 0 .18 

21 

33 .94 

+ 0 .22 

20 

33 .75 

-1- 0 .30 

22 

33 .48 

— 0 .24 

22 

33 .17 

— 0 .28 

24 

33 .50 

- 0 .22 

24 

33 .45 

0 .00 

25 

33 .94 

-t- 0 .22 

25 

33 .08 

-t- 0 .23 

20 

33 .98 

+ 0 .20 

20 

33 .29 

— 0 .16 

. 27 

33 .82 

0 .10 

27 

33 .68 

-1- 0 .23 

28 

34 .12 

o 

o 

+ 


Mean 0 0 33 .45 Mean 0 0 33 .72 


Hence, assuming that the zenith point of the circle was constant, 
the pi’obablc error of an observed value of Z Avas, for eitlior 
series, == 0".22. This error, however, is the combined effect of 
error of observation and variability of Z. But the pi-obablo 
error of observation was obtained from the discrepancies between 
the several values of the latitude deduced from these same obser- 
vations, and was = 0".17 : so that the probable ei’ror of Z 
arising from A’^ariation in the instrument was = y/[(0".22)* 
— (0".17)*] ~ 0".14. The means for the tAVO transits differ by 
0''.27, which results from the use of diffci'ent divisions of the 
circle and different parts of the micrometers. To compare them 
justly, it would be necessary first to eliminate especially the 
division errors. 

In order to eliminate tno effects of fiexure, the objective and 
ocular are made inierchangeable (see Art. 204). 

The dimensions of the various parts of the instrument may be 
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taken from the plates, which are accurately drawn upon a scale 
of A-* 

210. The portable universal instruments are usually so arranged 
that the vertical circle may he removed altogether from the 
instrument when horizontal angles only are to be measured. 
One of these instruments is represented in Plate XII. In Fig. 1, 
the instrument is arranged for measuring horizontal angles 
exclusively. In Fig. 2, the telescope of Fig. 1 is replaced by 
another which is connected with a vertical circle and (unlike the 
azimuth telescope) is at the end of the horizontal axis. The 
weight of the telescope and vertical circle is connteipoised hy a 
Aveight at the opposite end of the axis. The focal length of the 
telescope in instruments of this kind seldom exceeds 24 inches. 

The following discussion of the theory of these instruments 
will apply to any of the forms above mentioned, as I shall con- 
sider their tw'O applications — to azimuths and to altitudes — 
iu'.lependcntly of each othei*. 


211. Azimuths . — ^TiOt AJI, Fig. 49, represent the true horizon, 
Z the zenith. Let us suppose the vertical 
axis of the iustrument to he inclined to the 
true vertical line, so that when produced it 
meets the celestial sphere in Z'. Letyl^/Z' 
be the great circle of which Z' is the pole. 

Tlic plane of this circle is that of the gra- 
duated hc'rizontal circle of the instrument. 

Let u.s suppose, further, that the horizontal 
rotation axis, which should be at right 
angles to the vortical axis, and, consequently, ])arallel to the 
horizontal circle, makes a small angle with this circle. As the 
iustrument revolves about its vertical axis, this rotation axis will 
describe a conical surface, and the prolongation of this axis to 
the celestial sphere will describe a small circle AA' parallel to 
A^H'. Let A be the point in which this axis produced through 
the circle end meets the sphere at the time of an observation, 
and 0 the position of a star obseiwed on any given vertical thread 

* For all the particulars of the use of |his instrunu'nt in the determination of tlie 
declination of a circumpolar star, consult the memoir of Dr. C. A. F. Pf.ters, 
A*tron. Nach,, Vol. XXII., Remltate aua Veobachlungen des Polarsterns am Ertelschcn 
y^rtkallcreise der Pulkowaer Stemwarte. 
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in the field. As the telescope revolves upon the horizontal axis, 
its axis of collimation describes a great circle of which A is the 
pole, and the given thread describes a small circle parallel to 
this great circle. Let 

c =: the distance of the thread from the collimation axis, 
positive when the thread is on the same side of the 
collimation axis as the vertical circle, 

6 — the elevation of A above the horizon as given by the 
spirit level applied to the horizontal axis, positive when 
the circle end of this axis is too high, 

^ = the inclination of the vertical axis to the true vertical 
line, 

i' = the inclination of the horizontal axis to the azimuth 
circle, 
a = AZH, 
a! = AZ^II, 

A 1 = the azimuth of the star O, reckoned from A^ as thq 
origin, 

z = the zenith distance of the star; 

then, in the triangle AZZ^^ we have 90®— 6, ZZA=\^ 

AZZ^ AZ^Z^a^^ and hence, by 

Sph. Trig., 

sin 6 — cos a! cos f sin i -j- f <50S i 
cos b cos a — cos a' cos f cos i — sin f sin i 
cos h sin a sin a' cos f 

But, ^, z', and b being always so small that we can neglect their 
squares, these equations may be reduced to the following 

a = a' 

b — i cos «' 4" ~ ^ cos ^ 

In the triangle AZO^ we have the angle AZO ~ A^ZO + A^ZA 
= A4-90® — and the sides AO=90®+c, A-2'=90®— ft, 
ZO = z; and hence 

— sin c ^ sin ft cos z — cos ft sin z sin (A — a) 
or, since c and ft are small, 

•/IN ft I 

sin { A — a) — 1 — ; 

tan z sm z 

Hence sin (A — a) Is also a small quantity, and the angle A — n 
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18 either nearly 0® or nearly 180®. When the vertical circle at 
the extremity of the horizontal axis is to the left of the observer, 
as supposed in the above diagraih, it is evident that A and a are 
nearly equal, and A — a\s nearly 0°. Jiut if the instrument be 
revolved about its vertical axis, the azimuth circle remaining 
fixed, and the telescope be again directed to the same point 0, 
the vertical circle will bo on the right of the observer, and the 
angle a will be increased by 180°. In this case, therefore, 180° 
— {A - ■ a) will bo a small quantity. I’littiug, then, A — a or 
180® — {A — a) for sin {A — a), we have 

A — a b cot 2 -f- c coscc z [Circle L.] 

A — a 180° — b cot z — a coscc z [Circle R.] 

Kow, a is not read directly from the azimuth circle ; but if wo 
put .4'= the actual reading and the reading when the 

point A in the diagram is at A' (in which case the telescope, 
when horizontal, is directed towards the [»oint A^, we have 

a — a' A' — i4„ [Circle L.] 
a + 180° = A' ~ A^ [Circle E.] 

and, therefore, 

A = A' — ± 6 cot z ± e coscc z 

"VVe have supposed the azimuths to bo reckoned from the point 
7l„; but it is inditferent what point of the circle is taken as the 
origin when the instrument is used only to determine (Uffcrenceft 
of azimuth, since the constant of the above equation will 
disappear in taking the difference of two values of A, For 
absolute azimuths, let us denote the azimuth of the point vl,, from 
the south point of the horizon by A ^ ; then the azimuth of the 
star, also reckoned front the south point, will be equal to the 
above value increased by ri,. If, therefore, we add ri, to the 
second member, and then write aJ for the constant ri, — A^, we 
shall have 

A = .d' + Ari rb 6 cot z e coscc z Circle K ] (^06) 

where A now denotes the absolute azimuth of the star, and Ari 
is the index correction of the circle, or reduction of the readings 
to absolute azimuths. The readings for circle right differing by 
180° from those for circle left, we shall always assume that the 
former have been increased or diminished by 180°, when two 
VoL. IL— 21 ’ 
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observations in diflPerent positions of the instrument are eom* 
pared. We must now determine the quantities c, b, and a^. 

212. To find e and b. — The most convenient method of finding 
e with a fixed instrument is to employ a collimating telescope 
placed on a level with the horizontal axis, such as that of Plate 
III. Pig. 2. The cross thread of the collimator is observed as an 
infinitely distant point or star, whose zenith distance is 90® ; and 
hence cotz = 0, cosec 2 = 1. Observing it both with circle left 
and circle right, let A' and A" be the readings of the azimuth 
circle (the latter reading being changed 180°) ; then we have 

A—A'-\- Ayl + c 
A = A" + &.A — C 

whence 

c = \ (A" — A) (207) 

which will give c with its proper sign for circle left. 

If, however, the collimator is below the level of tlie horizontal 
axis, so that the telescope must bo depressed to observe it, we 
shall have 

A = A' + aA -4- cot 3 + c cosoc z 
A = A" + aA — b cot z — c cosoc z 

in which z — the zenith distance of the collimator 90° -f de- 
pression of the telescope, as given by the vertical circle; and 
tJien 

c = ^ (A" — A') sin 3 — b cos z (208) 

and b must be observed with the striding level applied to the 
axis, as in the case of the transit instrument. 

When the telescope is furnished with a micrometer, the value 
of c can be found with still greater accuracy, by means of two 
collimators, as in Art. 145. 

213. In some cases the spirit level cannot be reversed upon 
the axis, but is permanently attached to it or to the frame which 
supports it. It is then reversed only when the instrument is 
reversed, and it becomes necessary to know the level zero, or 
that reading of the le vel which corresponds to a truly horizontal 
position of the axis. Let this reading be denoted by /q, and let 
I be the readinf at any observation ; then we have 
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where I is the mean of the readings of the two ends of the 
bubble, the readings towards the circle end being always 
reckoned as positive. Then to find 1^, we have recourse to the 
observation of two stars, one near the zenith and the other near 
the horizon, or of the same star at different times. Let A' and 
A" be the circle readings, 2 ' and 2 " the zenith distances of the 
high star for circle left and circle right, respectively ; V, I" the 
level readings ; then, and A^ being the true azimuths, we have 

A^~ A' -f- -f- (I’ — cot 2' + c cosec 2' 

A^— A" — — (I" — ZJ 2" — c cosec 2" 

The difference between A^ and A^ may be accurately computed 
from tlie known place of the star, jind a small error in its 
assumed place will not sensibly affect this difference. If the star 
is near the meridian (which will be advisable), the change in 
azimuth will be sensibly proportional to the interval of time 
between the two observations: so that if T' and T" arc the 
sidereal clock times, and 8 A the change of azimuth in one 
second, we shall have 

A^—A^ = dA{ T" — r) (209) 

in which T" — 1 '' is in seconds ; and 8 A may be found by the 
difforenti.il fonnula 

^ ^ _ dA W cos ft cos q 

d'T siti 2 

where 8 — the star’s declination, and the parallactic angle q is 
found by Art. 15 of Vol. I. The difference of the above equa- 
tions will then give ns the equation 

— nc --- p (210) 

where, to abbreviate, we denote the known quantities as follows : 

m = cot z' -f cot 2" n = cosec 2' -f cosec 2" 1 

p =A' — A' — (^ — ^.) — Z'cot2' — Z"cot2" J ^ 

In like manner, the low star gives a similar equation, 

— m'l^A n'c — p' (212) 

and from the two equations the unknown quantities and c are 
found by the usual method of elimination. If a greater number 
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of stars have been observed, the equations may be combined by 
the method of least squares. Where there is a collimator, it 
may always be used as the low star of this method. 

214. To determine the index correction observe any 
known star in either position of the instrument ; then, haviii^f 
computed its true azimuth A (Vol. I. Ai’t. 14), we have 

— A — ± b cot 2 ± c cosec z) (213) 

215. With a portable instrument, such as is described in Art. 
210, the use of a collimator is impracticable, since the telescope 
is at the extremity of the axis, and, therefore, cannot be directed 
towards the collimator in both positions. We must then employ 
stai’s, as in the preceding article ; but, as in portable instruments 
the inclination b is usually found directly by the striding level, 
a single star obsers'cd in both positions of the instrument will 
suffice. If we take the ‘pole star when near the mcridiati, we 
can suppose z to have the same value for both observations, and 
wo shall have the two equations 

A^ — A' -|- A. 4 4- b' cot c -}- c cosec z 
= A’ + — h" cot z — c coscc z 

whence 

c = i [A" — A' — (4, — 4,)] sin j — J (b' -|- b") cos z (214) 

and it will then be expedient to determine aA at the same time 
from either A, or Aj. 

216. If instead of a single vertical thread there arc several 
such threads, the horizontal transit of the star is observed over 
each by the clock, as in ordinaiy transit observations, the reading 
of the horizontal circle remaining constant. If the star is not 
too far from the equator, the intervals of time between the 
transits over the tijreads may be assumed to be proportional to 
the distances of the threads, and then the mean of the times 
will be the time of the star’s transit over the mean thread. The 
collimation constant c. determined from stars as in the preceding 
articles, will then be rbat of the mean thread. 

If some of the threads have failed to be observed, let/,,/ 2 , 
be the distances of the threads from the mean thread, positive 
for threads on the same side of the mean as the vertical circle; 
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and let/o be the mean of the distances of the threads observed, 
and jTj the mean of the observed times. Then/„ + c is the dis- 
tance of the mean of tlie observed threads from the collimation 
sjxis ; and the azimuth at the time is found by the formula 
(206), substituting/, + c for e. 

217. If, however, we wish to proceed rigorously, we can 
reduce each thread to the mean thread by the complete formula 
(138), 

sin I = h 2 tan t sin’ J I 

cos 3 cos n cos t 

where I is the interval of time in which the star describes the 
distance /, and t ~ z — m, r being the east hour angle of the 
star, and m and n being determined by (78). But we can sim- 
plify this fonnula for our present piirpose as follows. Lot A, 
Fig. 50, be the point in which the horizontal axis of the 
instrument meets the sphere when produced through 
the circle end (as in Fig. 49) ; Z the zenith ; P the polo ; 

Othe star when in the collimation axis of the telescope, o 
Since the small inclination of the horizontal and vorti- 
cal axes will not sensibly affect the thread intervals, we 
can here regard A as the pole of the vertical circle ZO, 
and the trial igle OPD may be regarded as right anghul 
at D. In tills triangle tve have, according to tlic de- 
finitions of m, ?i, and r in Art. 123, the angle OPD -- OPZ 
~ APZ — r - (90° — m) — 90° — t, and the side PD 
e^AP — 90° = (90° — n) — 90° = — n. We have also OP 
^ 90° — d, and the parallactic angle POD -- q. Hence 

cos n cos t — — cos r/ 

tan t — tan q sin S 

and our formula becomes 

sin 1— — - —■- — 1- 2 sin 5 tan q sin’ i I 

cos d cos q 

This applies for circle left. For circle right it is only necessary 
to change the sign of the first term, so that the complete for- 
mula is * 

sin 7 — q: - — - — t- 2 sin 5 tan q sin* i I (215) 

cos ^cosg 
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In which we take for ^ 8'*'^ I will be the 

correction algebraically additive to the observed time on a thread 
to reduce it to the mean thread. The angle q is found by the 
formula 


sin q — 


sin A cos <p 
cos S 


(216) 


where q will have a negative value for a negative value of sin A, 
that is, for a star east of the meridian. 

It is evident that, except for stars of considerable declination, 
the last term of (215) will he inappreciable, and that we may 
usually take 

1 ' (217) 

cos S cos q 


which amounts to assuming that I is proportional to /, as in the 
preceding article. 


218. To find the equatorial values / of the thread intervals, 
w’^e observe the transit of a slow moving star near the meridian, 
and from the observed intervals I we deduce 


Fig. 51. 


sin / =: qr sin / cos S cos q 

219. Zenith distances . — Let Z, Fig. 51, he the zenith ; Z' and A 
the points in which the vortical and horizontal axes meet the 
celestial sphere; BB'O' tho great circle of 
whidi A is the pole, and, consequently, the 
circle which represents the vertical circle of 
the instrument. This circle is also that which 
is dcsciribed by the colliination axis of th(! 
telescope. Let the star 0 be observed on a 
horizontal thread 00', w'hich is perpendicular 
to the great circle BO' and coincides with 
the arc AO' produced. The point B', in 
which produced meets the circle BB', represents the ex- 
tremity of that diameter of the alidade circle Avhich is in the 
plane of the vertical axis of the instrument. The arc B'O', or 
the angle B'A O' which it measures, is then the zenith distance, 
as given directly by the circle when the circle readings for B' 
and O' are given. Let the reading of the circle, when the thread 
is at B'l be denoted In and the reading on the star by 
put B'O' or B'AO’ — Zii then, for circle left, 
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the graduations of the circle being supposed to increase from 
right to left. Now, for diflerent azimuths the relative position 
of B and B' is different ; and they coincide only when the point 
A is in the plane of the circle ZZ'. Their relative position at 
any time is given by the level attached to the alidade circle ; for 
let If, be the reading of the level when B and B' coincide, and 
I the reading in any other case ; then, denoting BB' by aZj, we 
have 

AZ,= l,-l 

where we take the left-hand end of the level as the positive end, 
the observer facing the circle, and I is half the algebraic sum of 
the readings of the ends of the bubble. 

Let us now denote the arc BO' by z'; then we have 

z'=z, + i^, 

and in the triangle AOZ-wg have the required true zenith dis- 
tance ZO—-Z, the angle OAZ = z'; and, in accordance with 
the notation before employed, AO = 90° -f 00' — 90° -f- c, 
AZ — 90° — b. Hence 

cos z — — sin c sin 6 -j- cos c cos b cos s' 

Substituting cos z' — cos* \z' — sin* Jz', we obtain 

cos z — — sin c sin b (cos* iz’ -j- sin* i z') 

-f- cos c cos b (cos* i z' — sin* i z') 

= cos (c b) cos* 1 z' — cos (c — b) sin* J z' 
cosz' — cosz = 2 sin i (^ + s') ein 1 (s — s') 

2 sin* i (c -b 6) cos* 1 z' — 2 sin* J (c — b) sin* i z' 

The second member involving only the squares of the small 
quantities c and 6, the correction z — z' is very small, so that for 
the factor sin J(z -j- z') we may take sin z'=^ 2 sin Jz'cos^z'. 
Hence, substituting the arcs forthc sines of the quantities J (z — z'), 
i{e -f b), J(c — b), we find 

z — = j sin l"cot i/ — ^ - | sin l"tan }z' = e (218) 

and e will denote the correction for eollimation and the inclina- 
tion of the horizontal axis. Substituting the value of z' above 
given, we find as the value of the zenith distance given by the 
observation circle left, 

« = + ^ 0 — ^ « 
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Ill this equation the constants and are unknown ; but if we 
now revolve the instrument 180° in azimuth, and observe the 
zenith distance of the same point, we sliall have 

Z^= C' Co — (l^ V) 

where f 'and V denote the new readings of circle and level; and 
hence, for circle right, 

•2 = C' — Co — ^0 + ^' + ®' 

/n which e' is computed by the formula 

e' = I J siu 1" cot i 2 ' — I J sin 1" tan J 

c' and h' being the collimation and the inclination of the hori- 
zontal axis in this second observation. The mean of the two 
values of z is 

2 (c' - c) + (r- 1 ) + 0 (219) 

Their dift'erence gives the constant quantity 

fo + I (?:' + 0 + + 0 + I (®' - 0 (220) 

If the observed point is moving, as in the case of a star, the value 
of z obtained by (219) is the zenith distance at the mean time 
between the two observations; and, in general, if a series of zenith 
distances is taken, one half in each position of iho circle, and if 
^ denotes the mean of all the readings of the circle in the first 
position, ^f'the mean of all the readings in the second position, 
I and I' the corresponding moans of the readings of the circle 
level, the value of z given by (219) will be the zenith distance at 
the mean of all the observed times, provided always tliat the series 
is not extended so far as to introduce second differences of the 
change of zenith distance. T^he correction for second differences, 
when necessary, may be found by Vol. I. Art, 151. 

The corrections e and e' are, however, usually rendered insen- 
sible in practi(!e by observing the shir only in the middle of the 
field, or as near the middle vertical thread as possible, which is 
effected by giving the instrument a slow motion in azimuth while 
the star passes obliquely scross the field, and thus keeping the 
middle thread constantly upon the star until it is bisected by the 
horizontal thread. 
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220. The equation (220) gives the constant Zo + 0"iy when 
the observed point is fixed. The cross thread of a collimating 
telescope, or a distant terrestrial object, may be used as such a 
fixed point ; and, making the observations in the two positions of 
the circle only in the middle of the field, we shall have e' — e = 0; 
so that if we denote this constant by Z we shall have 

z = + + + ( 221 ) 

With this constant thus determined, a single observation of a star, 
in cither position of the instrument, will suflice to determine its 
zenith distance, since we shall then have 


z = Z — (C + 0 Ibr circle L. } 

2 = (c' + r) — “ E. j 

The constant Z expresses the zemtli jmint of the instrument, since 
in any position of the instrument it is equal to the corrected circle 
reading when the observed object is in the zenith. 

If wo wish to deduce Z from the two observations of a star, at 
the times T and T', we must compute the diftcrenee between the 
zenith distances for the interval T' — T, which, when the interval 
is small, may be done by the differential formula 

= T) cosy Bin A 

iji which T ' — T is supposed to be reduced to seconds of arc; 
and then we shall have 

It should ho remarked that when ^'is numerically less than 
C wo should increase it by 3(50°, both in finding z and Z. 

When the two observations, in opposite positions of the axis, 
are made very near to the meridian, it will be advisable to reduce 
each to the meridian by applying the correction for circum- 
meridian altitudes, Vol I. equation (289) or (290). 

Example. — To determine the zenith point of an Ertel uni- 
versal instrument, the telescope was directed towards a distant 
terrestrial object, and the horizontal thread was brought into 
coincidence with a sharply defined point in the object, twice in 
each position of the vertical circle. The readings of the circle 
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and level were as below. The graduations of the level proceed 
continuously from the right to the left end of the tube, so that 
the values of I are simply the arithmetical means of the readings 
of the two ends of the bubble. The value of one division = 2''.0. 



Circle readings. 

Level readings. 


Circle L. | 

180° 2' 30". 

40.2 14.6 

27.4 

180 2 35 

40.4 14.5 

27.45 

Circle R. | 

359 56 20 

38.2 12.8 

25.5 

359 56 30 

38.5 12.9 

25.7 


Hence, taking the means, we have 

C = 180° 2' 32".5 I = 27.43 

C'=359 .56 25. 2.5.60 

f,='269 59 28.75 26.52 = 53".04 

l^= -f 53 .04 

^=270 ~0 ’ 2 i ^ 

A series of zenith distsinces of the sun’s lower limb near the 
meridian was then taken, as follows: 

Circle Level Circle rending cor- Observed zenith 

reading. reading. reeled for level. distance. 

I 229° 50' 50" 38.4 12.7 229° 51' 41".l 40° 8' 40".7 

( 229 57 15 38. 12.3 229 58 5 .3 40 2 16 .5 

Circle L.j 230 2 5 .37. 11.5 230 2 53.5 39 57 28.3 

/ 230 5 15 37.6 12. 230 6 4 .6 39 54 17 .2 

\ 230 7 0 37. 11.4 230 7 48 .8 39 52 33 .0 

1 309 52 15 33.4 7.9 309 52 56 .3 39 52 34 .5 

309 54 10 33. 7.4 309 54 50 .4 39 54 28 .6 

309 57 50 33.6 8.0 309 58 31 .6 39 58 9 .8 

310 2 40 33.8 8.3 310 3 22 .1 40 3 0 .3 

310 9 15 34, 8.8 310 9 57 .8 40 9 36 .0 

Here we have, at the first observation, 

div. 

C = 229° 50' 50" I = 4- 25.55 = + 51".l 

and hence the c(>rrected circle reading is 

C + Z = 229° 51' 41".l 
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The correction e being neglected, as all the observations were 
made near the middle vertical thread, we obtain the observed 
zenith distance by subtracting this number from the above read- 
ing Z of the zenith point, whence z — 40° 8' 40".7. 

In like manner, the fifth observation gives + 1' — 309° 52' 
56".8, from which Z is subtracted to obtain the observed zenith 
distance. The results are given in the last column. 

These observations have been employed in Vol. I. Art. 171, as 
circummeridian zenith distances for determining the latitude. 

221. In the methods of observation above adopted, a know- 
ledge of the deviations i and i' of the horizontal and vertical axes 
from their normal positions is not required : it is only necessary 
that they should bo small. Their values, hoAvever, can be readily 
investigated. In the triangle AZZ', Fig. 51, we have the angle 
ZAZ' — BB' — as given by the level of the vertical 

circle ; and this triangle gives, with the notation of Art. 211, 

sin i sin a' 

Bin AS: — 

COB 6 

or, taking a for a', 

i sin a = ?, — I 

At the same time, we have, from the level b of the horizontal axis, 

i eoa a f — b 

Now, revolving the instrument 180°, the angle a becomes 
a -f 180°, and if the level reading of the vertical circle alidade is 
now I', and the inclination of the horizontal axis is 6', we have 

— i sin a = — V 

— i cos a -|- i' — 6' 

Hence, combining these equations with the former ones, we find 

ie.\na = ^(l' — t) \ 

ico8a = K* — *') J 

which determine i and a; and for V we have 

i'=i(6-f60 (224) 

W" e can, also, find i and V from the inclinations of the horizontal 
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axis alone. Lot the alidade of the azimuth cirele be set at any 
assumed reading A\ and then also at A' + 120® and A' + 240®, 
and let b, b', 6", be the inclinations of the horizontal aads given 
by the spirit level in the throe positions. Then we have 

i cos a V =b 

i cos (a -j- 120°) -b V = 6' 
i cos (a -}■ 240°) i' =b" 


the sum of which, since cos (a + 120°) + cos {a + 240°) = — cos a, 
gives 


i'= l (6 + fc'+6") 

This, subtracted from the Ist equation, gives 

2 b - b'~ b" 
i cos a — 


(225) 


(226) 


and the difference of the 2d and 3d equations gives 


• • b"~-b' 

t sin ^ (227) 

l/3 

which determine i and a. This method may be used for instru- 
ments intended only for the measurement of horizontal angles. 
In other instruments, both methods may be used, and the 
accordance of the results will indicate the degree of perfection 
in the workmanship of the vcidical pivots of the instrument. 


222. If there are several horizontal threads, the vertical transit 
of the star over each may be observed, revolving the instrument 
slowly in azimuth, so as to make the transit occur in the middle 
of the field. The level of the alidade should be read both 
before and after the observation, and the moan taken as the 
value of I at the mean of the times of observation. When the 
star is not near the meridian, the zenith distance represented by 
the mean of the threads may bo assumed to correspond to the 
mean of the observed clock times ; but when near the meridian 
a correction for second differences will be necessary. 

In Vol. I. Art. 151, we have found that if T^, jj, Tj, &c. are 
the several clock times, and T their mean, the corrected time 
corresponding to the mean of the zenith distances is 


!r,= T-\- 


(228) 
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iu which, t being the hour angle, A the azimuth, and q the par. 
allactic angle of the star, 

^ cos A cos q 

sin t 

and is the mean of the quantities 

asiiiHCy, — T) 2 sin* Hr, — T) , 

, ; , jCO. 

Sin 1" sin 1 

which can be taken from Table V. 

For the moon, the correction will be 

log B being found as in Art. 154. 

If the transit is defective, that is, if only a portion of the 
threads have been used, it will be necessary to apply to the circle 
reading a correction which will be the difterence between the 
mean of the threads observed and the mean of all the threads. 
Thus, / denoting the distance of any thread from the moan of 
all, and n the number of threads observed, the correction of the 

circle reading will be - Xf. The value of / for each thread will 

be most readily found from complete vertical transits of stars 
which arc not so near to the meridian as to require a correction 
for second difterences, since we can then use the differential 
formula 

(1z 

/=15/X — = 15 /cos V. sin A 
^ dt 

in which I is the intciwal between the observed time on a thread 
and the mean of all the times. 

To compute /with regard to second differences, see Vol. I. 
Art. 150. 

223. Correction of the observed azimuth and zenith distance of the 
limb of the moon or a planet for defective illumination. — shall here 
consider only the case where the defective limb of a spherical 
body has been observed. The formulas for the more general 
case of a spheroidal planet may easily be deduced from those 
given iu Vol. I. (occultations of a planet) ; but they are rarely 
if ever required. We can obtain the formulae necessary for our 
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present purpose from those given in Arts. 157 and 207 of the 
present volume. It is evident that in computing the apparent 
outline of the disc of a planet as illuminated by the sun, any 
system of co-ordinates may be used, provided the places of the 
sun and planet are expressed in the 'same system. If, then, wo 
here substitute the zenith for the pole, aiul, consequently, the 
horizon for the equator, we have only to substitute zenith dis- 
tance for polar distance and azimuth for right ascension, or 
rather the negative of the azimuth, since the azimuth is reckoned 
from loft to right, while right ascension is reckoned from right 
to left. Putting, therefore, 

d = the sun’s zenith distance, 
a = “ azimuth, 

A — the planet’s azimuth, 
s = the planet’s apparent semidiameter, 
iZ, J2' = the heliocentric distances of the earth and planet, . 
respectively, 


we have, by (124), for computing the hori :ontal perpendicular 
from the centre of a planet upon the vertical thread in contact 
with the defective limb, the formulae 


■ 7 ■ r 

sin y — — sin a sin (a — A) 
^ IS ^ 


S cos X 


(229) 


The value of sin^r will be positive or negative according as the 
2d or the Ist limb is defective. The value of s may be found 
from its mean value given in Vol. I. p. 578. 

For the moon wo can put Ji — li'. 

Since we wish to deduce from the observed azimuth of the 
defective limb that of the true limb, the correction of the circle 
reading will evidently be 


3A 


s — s" sversiny 
sin z sin z 


(230) 


Again, for computing the vertical perjiendicular from the centre 
of a planet upon the horizontal thread in contact with the 
defective iimb, we dedu e from (200), by changing the co-ordi- 
nates, 

Jt 

sin = -— [sin z cos d — cos z sin d cos (a — A')'\ (231) 

Ja 
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or, by introducing an auxiliary, 

tan E = tan d cos (a — A) 

. R sin (z — E'] cos i 

sin = 


(231*) 


and tbo correction to reduce the observed zenith distanee to 
that of the true limb will be 


dz . 5 versin x (232) 

A negative value of sin y ivill indicate that the upper limb is 
defective. 


Example 1. — The following observations of the azimuths of 
Eegulus and of the moon’s Ist limb were made at Greenwich 
with the “Alt-azimuth,” May 3, 1852. 



Vertical 

circle. 

Clock time of 
transit. 

Circle reading 

Level 

1 

Clock 

corr. 

JlL. 

Left 

11» 26« 12*.95 

140° 39' 39".71 

- 19".79 

+ 11*.46 

D 1 L. 


12 3 11 .30 

328 45 10 .76 

— 20 .14 

11 .51 

Regulus. 

Kight 

12 31 55.37 

62 54 43 .04 

— 21 .49 

11.55 

Kegidus. 

Lcfc 

12 45 26 .33 

246 34 47 .08 

— 19 .28 

11 .57 


The clock time is the moan of the transits over six vertical 
threads. The clock correction is the reduction to sidereal time. 
The circle readings are the means of four microscopes. The 
level reading is the mean of the indications of si.x levels, per- 
manently attached to the instrument, parallel to the horizontal 
axis. The level zero, found h}' the method of Art. 213, was 

= — 30". 16 

The collimation constant for the mean of the threads was, for 
circle left, 

c = + 2".68 

The observations being taken for the pui'posc of determining 
the moon’s azimuth, wo shall first find the index correction of 
the circle from the known star Jlegulus, From the Kautical 
Almanac, we take 

Begulus, E. A. = 10» 0“ 29*.32 

« Decl. -f 12“ 41' 16".6 
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The hour angles of the star at the two observations are, there 
fore, 

Circle R. < = 2* 31“ 37*.60 
Circle L. ' < = 2 45 8 .58 

with which and the latitude <p — 51° 28' 37".84 wo find, by Vol. 
I. Art. 14,tlicstars’strucazimuthand approximate zenith distance. 

Circle R. A = 52° 10 13".10 ^ = 49° 22' 

Circle L. A = 55 50 39 .25 2 51 4 

The zenith distances arc apparcpt, i.e. aftected by refraction. 
The instrumental correctiotis for the star are then as follows; 

b = l — ± A col 2 ± c cosec 2 

CiitloR. + 8".67 — 7".45 — 3".53 
Circle L. + 10 -88 -| 8 .79 +3 .45 

The corrected circle readings are, therefore (adding 180° to 
the reading for Circle R.), 

Corrected A' 

Circle R. 242° 54' 32".06 
Circle L. 246 34 59 .32 

which, compared with the true azimuths A above found, give 
the index correction 

A. 4 

Circle R. 109° 15' 4l".04 
Circle L. 169 15 39.93 
Mean aA = 109 ' 15 40 .48 

Tn the next place, to reduce the observations of the moon 
there were given the moon’s apparent zenith distances (affected 
by parallax and refraction), 

ChfioL. l)z==77°lT 
Circle R. 3 a = 73 17 

whence we find the instrumental corrections to be as follows; 
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5 = 1-;, 

zb b cot z 

=b c cosec z 

Circle L. 

-f 10".37 

-f 2".36 

4- 2".75 

“ E. 

+ 10 .02 

— 3 .01 

— 2 .80 


Applying these and the above found index correction, the true 
azimuths of the limb, as observed, were 

Circle L. At 11* 26" 24*.4l Sid. time, A = 309° 55' 25".30 
“ E. " 12 3 22 .81 » “ A = 318 0 45 .43 

But the moon’s limb was slightly gibbous ; and we must yet 
apply the correction given by our formuhe (229) and (230). As the 
correction will not bo sensibly ditferent for the two observations, 
we may compute it for the middle instant between them, which 
corresponds to the mean solar time 8* 57" 16*. For this time, we 
find 

Sun’s a : 2* 44“ 15*.74 
« ^ = -H 15° 64'.6 

from which wo deduce the sun’s azimuth and zenith distance 
a — 136° 4'.9 d = 102° 8'.1 
and hence, taking A — 313° 58'.1 (the mean value), we find 

log sin / = n8.5570 

Since sin x is negative, the first limb is defective. Then, sinee 
s = 16' 36".5, and the mean value of z = 15° 14', 

^^_.ve rsin;. _0„g7 
sin z 

which is to bo added to the above values of A to obtain the 
azimuths of the true limb. 


Example 2. — The following observations of the zenith dis- 
tsinces of the collimator and of the moon’s lower limb were 
made at Greenwich with the “Alt-azimuth,” Sept. 21, 1852. 



Circle reading 

Level reading 
= 1 


Collimator. Circle L. 

, 315° 47' 57".53 

74".63 

315° 49' 12".16 

“ E. 

160 23 30 .84 

82 .46 

160 24 52 .80 


58 7 2 .48 


VoL. II.— 22 
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The vertical transit of the moon was observed on six horizontal 
threads, as follows : 


3 L.L. Circle L. 


Thread. 

Clock. 

Tn- 

- T 

^_2Bin>i(7V. — r) 
■ -ginr' 

I 

19* SH"* 

11*.5 

— 3"* 

43*.4 

27".22 

II 

39 

47 .0 

— 2 

7.9 

8 .93 

III 

41 

10 .0 

_o 

38 .9 

0 .83 

IV 

42 

42 .5 

+ 0 

47.6 

1 .24 

V 

44 

5.5 

+ 2 

10 .6 

9 .30 ■ 

VI 

1 

1 

! 

27 .0 

-t- 3 

32 .1 

24 .53 


!r=19 41 64.92 
Clock corr. = + 7 .90 


Level “ I 


m, = 12 .01 




19 

42 

2. 

82 

341 

0 27' 

12".55 


_.± 

80 

.90 


28 

33 

.45 

58 

7 

2 

.48 

70 

38 

29 

.03 


This zenith distance does not correspond precisely to the mean 
time T, on account of the moon’s proximity to the meridian. To 
obtain the coiTcction for second differences by our formula (228), 
we have found above the differences between the several clock 
times and T, and also the mean (m„) of the corresponding values 
of m. Then, to compute the cocfUcient k, we have the approxi- 
mate azimuth of the moon at the time of observation, 


A = + S° 58'.8 
and the moon’s declination, 


d = — 23° 34'.5 

Hence, with ^ = 51° 28'.6, by the formulae 


we find 


sin q — 


sin A 
cos S 


cos Ip 


log sin q = 9.0257, 


. . sin A . 

sm t = sin g 

cos 3 

log sin t = 9.2194 


and then 


log k = 0.7727 
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The change of the moon’s right ascension in one minute of 
mean time was 2*.40; and hence, by the table in Art. 154, 

ar. CO. log B = log (1 — A) = 9.9823 
We have, therefore, the correction 

T5 kMg =■ -f- 4*.37 

Avhich, being added to the sidereal time above found, gives 
lO* 42"' 7*.19 as the sidereal time corresponding to the apparent 
zenith distance 76° 38' 29".03. 

It should be observed that in the observation of the collimator 
one of the horizontal threads is made to bisect the cross thread 
of the collimator, and, therefore, in order to make the circle 
readings correspond to the mean of the threads, they must he 
increased hy the distance of the horizontal thread employed 
from the mean. In the above observations the 4th thread was 
employed, the distance of Avhieh from the mean of the si.\ 
threads was 1' 0".46. This quantity is included in the circle 
readings above given, so that they rc[)rosent the readings that 
would have been obtained if the fictitious thread called the mean 
thread had actually been observed in coincidence with the 
threads of the collimator. 

In conclusion, it is to be remarked that stai’s may be observed 
both dived !y and by rcficction in a mercury horizon, in which 
case the ditVcreucc of the readings of the vertical circle (corrected 
for any change in the alidade levels, &c.) Avill be twice the alti- 
tude. The combination of the reflected observations in both 
]»ositions of the a.xis gives the nadir point of the instrument, 
precisely as the zenith point is obtained from the direct obser- 
vations. The method of conducting such observations will be 
readily inferred from what has already been said under Meridian 
Circle, Art. 200. 

[For an example of the use of a portable instrument in de- 
termining the longitude of a place by the moon’s azimuth, see 
Vol. I. p. 380.] 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE ZENITH TELESCOPE. 

224. The zenith telescope is a portable instmment specially 
adapted for the measurement of small differences of zenith dis- 
tance. It is essentially the invention of Capt. Andrew Talcott, 
of the U. S. Corps of Engineers (in 1834) ; but, having been exclu- 
sively adopted in the TJ. S. Coast Survey for the determination 
of latitudes, it has there received several improvements, which 
have given it a more general character than it ^^ossessed at first. 
As now constructed, it can he used at all zenith distances, and 
may he regarded as designed for the comparison of any two nearly 
e(pial zenith distances in any azimuths. The method of finding 
the latitude by this instrument, now known as Taleoit’s Method, 
is one of the most valuable impi’ovements in practical astronomy 
of recent years, sui’passing all previously known methods (not 
excepting that of Bessel by prime vertical transits) both in sim- 
plicity and in accuracy. 

Plate Xni. represents one of the zenith telescopes of the 
U. S. Coast Survey. The telescope is attaclicd to one end of a 
horizontal axis Q, and is counterj)oiscd by a weight 0 at the 
other end, which is so connected with the telescope by tlie 
curved lever P, P, P as to tend not only to equalize the pressure 
of the axis Q upon the two Vs, but to prevent the flexure of the 
axis. The Vs of the horizontal axis, one of which is seen at A, 
are connected with each other by the horizontal bar M, and 
thereby to the vertical column C. This column revolves about 
a vertical axis and carries a vernier and clamp c, by means of 
which it may bo set at any reading of the horizontal cii'cle BB. 
The vertical axis and horizontal circle arc secured to a tripod, 
the feet of which. A, A, A, are levelling screws for adjusting the 
verticality of the axi.s. The striding level S is applied to the 
horizontal axis, as in ttie case of the transit instrument. 

We now come to the distinctive features of the instniment, 
the spirit level L and the micrometer E. The level L is at right 
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angles to the horizontal axis, and, consequently, in the plane of 
motion of the telescope, and is firmly connected with the bar IT, 
which revolves upon a centre secured to the telescope : so that 
it may be placed at any angle with the optical axis of the tele- 
scope. In order to set the level at any given angle approximately, 
the bar II carries a vernier, which by the clamp I cun be fixed 
at any reading of the vertical circle K, and this circle is perraa- 
neutly connected with the telescope. This circle, being graduated 
from 0^ at its middle point to 00° in each direction, will, when 
properly adjusted, give the zenith distance of a star towards 
which the telescope is directed when the bubble of the level is 
in the middle of the tube ; and it therefore serves as a finder by 
setting the vernier upon the given zenith distance of a star and 
then revolving the telescope until the bubble plays. 'VV'hen the 
telescope is thus approximately set, it is clamped by the screw 
(x, which acts upon a circular collar around the horizontal axis, 
and then a fine motion in zenith distance can bo given to the 
telescope by the tangent screw F. This fine motion is required 
only in bringing the bubble of the level nearly to the middle of 
the tube. 

F is a filar micromotor w'ith one or more movable threads 
carried by a single micrometer screw with a graduated head 
reading lirectly to hundredths of a revolution, and by estima- 
tion to thousandths. In the instruments in use, one revolution 
is usually less than 50", and hence each observation is read off, 
by estij/iation, within loss than 0".05. There arc usually added 
several iixed vertical threads, so that the instrument can he used 
as a ti’ansit instrument when required. 

In the preliminary adjustment, when setting up the instru- 
ment, the test of the verticality of the axis C is that the I’cading 
of the striding level S is not changed while the instrument makes 
a complete revolution in azimuth. The perpendicularity of the 
horizontal and vertical axes iind C is proved when, after 
having made C vertical, Q is horizonfcd ; and the latter is proved 
by reversing the level S upon the axis. 

The middle transit thread can be appi’oximately adjusted by 
causing it to coincide with a very distant teiTcstrial point in two 
positions of the telcsco])e foi* which the readings of the hori- 
zontal circle differ exactly 180°. This, however, is but an 
approximation; for there Avill be a parallax in the apparent 
position of any terrestrial point as observed in the two positions, 
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since the absolute position of the centre of the telescope is 
changed by twice its constsiut distance from the vertical axis. 
Wo can easily compute the amount of this parallax in a given 
case and allow for it ; for if rf = the distance of the centre of the 
telescope from the vortical axis, D = the distance of the object, 
and p ■— the parallax, we have 

- ^ 

^ I) sin 1" 

but, as the horizontal circle is not designed for very accurate 
measures, it will not usually be worth while to use this method 
further than to make a lirst adjustment. A perfect adjustment 
can be directly effected by the use of two collimating telescopes 
(Transit Inst., Art. 145), for which we can temporarily use the 
telescopes of two theodolites or other field itistruments at hand. 
When the instrument is used as a transit, the collimation con- 
stant can be determined from a number of stai's observed iif the 
two positions of the axis by the method of least scpiarcs, sup- 
posing two different azimuths but the same collimation in the 
two sets of cfiuations of condition, as in the example, p. 202. 

The vertiesdity of the transit threads is proved by the methods 
used for the transit instrument. 

In finding the latitude by meridian observations, the instru- 
ment is frequently revolved in azimuth 180° for the alternate 
observation of north and soutli stars, and, to save time in this 
operation, two stops, b, b, are provided, which can bo clamped 
at any points of the limb of the horizontal circle, and, conse- 
quently, at such points that the telescope shall bo in the meri- 
dian when the clamp e bears against either stop. 

225. Talcott’s method of finding the latitude . — Two stars are 
selected which culminate at nearly equal zcjiith distances, ojic 
north and the other south of the zenith. The difference of their 
zenith distances must he less than the breadth of the field of the 
telescope, and it is hotter to have it less than half this breadth, to 
avoid observations m;ar the edge of the field. Their right ascen- 
sions should be nearly equal, so that their transits may occur 
within so short a period that the state of the instrument may be 
assumed to have remahied unchanged; but a sufficient interval 
should be alloweu for making the necessary observation of the 
level and micrometer and for reversing in azimuth. The stops 
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having been previously set (by means of some known star) so as 
to mark the meridian, the finding circle K is set to the mean 
7 .cnith distance of the two starB, and the telescope is pointed so 
as to make the reading of the level L nearly zero. The tele- 
scope can now be directed upon either star by revolving the 
instrument about the vertical axis, and this axis is supposed to 
be so nearly vertical that the reading of the level will not 
be greatly changed, since for accurate determinations with a 
spirit level it is always important to make the inclinations which 
it is to measure as small as possible, and not to use the extreme 
divisions. The chronometer times of the transits of the stars 
have been previously computed from their right ascensions and 
the chronometer correction. The iiistrumeut being set for the 
star which culminates first, when the star comes into the field 
an assistant calls the seconds of the' clii'onometer, and the 
observer bisects the star by the micrometer thread as nearly as 
possible at the computed time of transit; or, failing in doing 
this satisfactorily, he bisects it soon after, and records the actual 
time of the observation. lie then reads the level and micro- 
meter, revolves the instrument 180°, and observes the second 
star in the same manner. 

Several bisections of the star might be made while it is passing 
through the field, and each could be reduced to the meridian ; 
but in the Coast Survey a single deliberate meridian observsv- 
tion is rogarilcd as lu’cferable to several circummeridian obser- 
vations.* 

We must not fail to remark that, since the excellence of this 
method depends upon the invariability of the angle which the 
telescope and level make with each other, the observer must not 
touch the tangent screw I after having set for the proper zenith 
distance, until the observation of the two stars is completed. 
The same restriction docs not apply to the tangent screw 
which moves the telescope and level together ; and, in case the 
vertical axis is not very well adjusted, it may be necessary to 

* The single observation is preferable on the score of 9''*’plieily in the subsequent 
reductions, but it cannot be regarded as more accurate tuin* the mean of several 
properly taken observations. The best reason for preferring the single observation 
is found in the present state of the star catalogues, for even the single observation 
with the zenith telescope is subject to a less probable error than the place of the star 
in most of the catalogues that have to be used. It is, therefore, preferable to 
simplify the individual observations and to multiply observations by taking different 
pairs of stars. 
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use this screw, after turning to the second star, in order to bring 
the bubble of the level near the middle of the scale. 

Now let m be the micrometer reading (reduced to arc) for the 
southern star. Let w# be the micrometer reading for any point 
of the field arbitrarily assumed as the micrometer zero ; and let 
Zj be the apparent zenith distance represented by when the 
level reading is zero. Let us also suppose that the micrometer 
readings increase as the zenith distsxnces decrease. Then, if the 
level reading were zero, the apparent zenith distance of the star 
would be 

^0 + (m» — m) 

Let I be the equivalent in arc of the level reading, positive when 
the reading of the north end of the level is the greater; let r be 
the refraction. Then the true zenith distance of the southern 
star is 

^ 4- — »H- / + r 

The quantity Zo + wio is constant so long as the relation of the 
level and telescope is not changed. We shall, therefore, have 
for the northern star 

Ilence we have 

z — ^ — m' — VI V I r — r' 

But, if 8 and 8' are the declinations of the south and north stars, 
respectively, and tp the latitude, we have 

^ ■- ■ — S — |— z 
^ d'—z' 

and, therefore, 

+ ) (2m) 

Thus, to the mean of the declinations we have to add three cor- 
rections, which 1 shall consider separately. 

226. Tlie correction for refraction . — The observations being 
usually restricte<l to zenith distances less than 25°, and the difFer- 
ence of zenith ftistance being necessarily less than the breadth 
of the field of the telescope, the ditierence of the refractions is 
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BO s^iall that the variations depending on the state of the barom- 
eter and thermometer are not sensible, and we may employ the 
equation 

r — / = (z — /) — 

^ ^ dz 

in which, if z — z' is expressed in minutes, the difierential 
(iv 

quotient — will denote the change of the mean refraction cor- 
responding to a change of one minute of zenith distance. If 
we take Bessel’s formula for the refraction, 

r zrz a tan z 

in which a may ho regarded as constant for small variations of 
we have 

dr a sin 1' 
dz co&^z 

by which wo readily form tjie following table : 


2 

dr 

dz 

0 ° 

0 ".01()8 

5 

.0109 

10 

.0173 

15 

.0180 

20 

.0190 

25 

.0205 


The principal term in the value of z z' is m' — m, and we 
may in practice take (m' — m being expressed in minutes) 

= (234) 

Tho correction for refraction then has the BcOie sign as the cor- 
rection for the micrometer.* 


* If we wish to consider the actual state of the air as given by the barometer and 

iir 

thermometer, we have only to multiply th'j values of V. by U and 7 , whose loga- 
rithms are given in Table II. 
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227. Th£ correcimi for level. — If we denote the readings of’ the 
north and south ends of the bubble by n and a, the inclinations 
observed at the observations of the south and north stars, re- 
spectively, expressed in divisions of the level, or, as I shall call 
them, the level readings, will be 

2 2 

and, putting D — the value of a division of the level in seconds 
of arc, we shall have 

l^LD l'=L'D 

and the correction for the level will be 

. (r 4- Z) .1 (// j D (235) 

Thus the correction for the level is foiiiul with its proper sign by 
subtracting the sum of the south end readings from the sum of 
the north end readings, and multiplying one-fourth the remainder 
by the value of a division. 

228. The correction for the micrometer. — ^If we denote the actual 
micrometer readings for the south and nortli stars by 31 and M', 
expressed in revolutions of the screw, and put li — the value of 
a revolution in seconds, we have 

^ (>w' — ni) 1 = i (J/' — M)R (236) 

We have supposed the readings to increase as the zenith dis- 
tances decrease, or, which is the same thing, that the readings 
mcrease from the upper part of the field towards the lower part. 
This is desirable only on account of the symmetry it gives to the 
reductions, the proper sign of the correction being determined, as 
in the case of the level, by always subtracting south readings 
from north readings. But it is well to reverse the instrument 
occasionally, using the telescope sometimes on the right and 
sometimes on the left of the vertical axis, m order to eliminate 
any unknown peculiar error of the instrument, and in conformity 
with tlie genetvil principle of varying the circumstsinces under 
which different determinations of the same quantity are made. 
This reversal, of course reverses the sign of the readings, and 
therefore when the readings are the reverse of those above sup- 
posed it will be sufficient to mark them all with the negative 
sign, and then to proceed by the same formulae as before. 
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229. Iteduction to the merUvctn . — ^When from any cause tlie 

observer fails to obtain the meridian observation, a single extra- 
meridian observation is usually substituted. This observation 
may be taken in either of two ways. • 

First. The instrument is left clamped in the meridian, and the 
star is observed at a certain distance from the middle vertical 
thread, the time being noted. The reduction to the meridian is 
then the same as for the meridian circle (Art. 199), namely, t 
being the hour angle of the star in seconds of time, 

(15 t)* sin l"8in 2f5 

This is to be added to the obsoiwcd zenith distance of a southern 
star, or subtracted from that of a northern star, and in either case 
one-half of it is to be added to the latitude. The correction to 
the latitude is, therefore, 

X = ^(15r)’8in T'shi 25 = [6.1347] r’sin 25 (237) 

when one of the stars of a pair is observed out of the meridian. 
If both are so observed, two such corrections, separately com- 
puted for each, must be added. If the star is south of the 
equator, the essential sign of the correction is negative. 

Secondlji. We may follow the star off the meridian by revolving 
the instiniment in azimuth, keeping the star near the middle 
vertical thread. The reduction is then the same as that of 
circunriieridian altitudes (Vol. I. Art. 170), namely, 

(15T)*sin 1" cos ^ cos 5 
2 sin z 

whicli is always subtractive from the observed zenith distance, 
and thei’efore the correction to the latitude in this case will be 

( 150*810 1 " 008^5 008 5 

X = zh (^ocS) 

4 sin z 

the upper sign for a northern and the lower for a southern star. 

230. Selection of stars , — The fundamental stars whose declinm 
tions are determined with the highest degree of precision are too 
few to afibrd suitable pairs for this method, and hence we must 
have recourse to the smaller stars. Those of the 6th or 7th 
magnitude are the smallest that can be easily observed with a 
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portable instrument. But, as the declinations of these stard are 
not very precisely determined, we are obliged to employ a large 
number of pairs in order to eliminate their errors as far as possi- 
ble by taking the mean of all the results. The British Associa- 
tion Catalogue will generally furnish from fifteen to thirty pairs 
for any given latitude on almost any night in the year, but, as 
the declinations of the stai’s selected will often be found to rest 
uj^on a single obsen'atioii, or upon a single authority, these ought 
to be rejected unless they can be found also in more recent 
catalogues. In order to secure every available pair, the catalogue 
should be consulted from the earliest right ascension which the 
daylight at the time of the beginning of the scries of observa- 
tions permits, to the latest hour at which it is desirable to observe. 

It is found e.x,podient to prepare a table in which all the stars 
which culminate within 25° of the zenith, both north and south, 
arc arranged in the order of their right ascensions. From this 
table .suitable pairs arc selected to satisfy as nearly as possible the 
following conditions: 1st, The difference of the zenith distanco-s 
in a pair should not bo more than 10'; in order not to have to 
observe either star near the edge of the field, and also in order 
to Ic.sson the effect of an error in the determination of the value 
of the micrometer screw. 2d, The difference of the right ascen- 
sions of a pair .should not be less than one minut(>, .so as to give 
time to read the micrometer, and to revolve the instrument to 
be prepared for the second star; and not greater than about 
twenty minutes, to avoid changes in the state of the instrument. 
3d, The inteiwal between pairs should afford time for ri'ading 
the micrometer and level, and for setting the instrument for the 
next pair. 4th, The greater zenith distance should bo as often 
that of the northern as that of the southern star, as an ciTor in 
the value of the mici’onuter screw will thereby be rendered less 
sensible. Tlie effect of such an error would evidently be wholly 
insensible in the case of a pair whoso zenith distances were 
exactly ecpial; and, in general, for any number of pairs the effect 
of such an error upon the final result will be the more nearly 
insensible the more nearly we ajqiroach to the condition 

l2-~Iz'=0 f 230) 

231, Examplf — To illmstrate the preceding method, I extract 
from the records of the U. S. Coast Survey, by the kind pernus- 
sion of the Superintendent, a portion of the observations taken 
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at the Roslyn SUition, Virginia, in July, 1852, and shall give them 
very nearly in the form in which they are recorded and reduced 
upon the survey. After selecting the most suitable pairs of stars 
by the process above described, a list is made out for the use of 
the observer in preparing for each observation, as follows : 


Programme for Zenith Telescope. 

U. S. C. S. Roslyn Station, Va. Approx, lat. == 37® 14' 


Star. 

Mag. 

AR. 

Dec. 

Zen. Dist. 


Setting. 

B.A C.4843 

6 

14* 33“ 21* 

+ 45° 3' 

7° 49' 

N. 


« 4902 

6 

14 43 37 

29 14 

8 

0 

S. 

7° 55' 

« 4902 

0 

14 43 37 

29 14 

8 

0 

S. 

8 0 

“ 4965 

51 

14 57 55 

45 14 


0 

N. 

“ 4991 

6 

15 2 2 

26 52 

10 22 

S. 

10 21 

« 5092 

7 

15 20 21 

47 35 

10 21 

N. 

« 5092 

7 

15 20 '21 

47 35 

10 21 

N. 

10 24 

“ 5192 

&c. 

5 

15 36 33 

&c. 

26 46 

10 28 

S. ^ 


The following are some of the observations tjxken by Mr. Dean; 



Star. 

Micrometer. 


Level. 


Date, 

m2. 

! 







Merid. 

dist. 

' i\0. 

RA.G. 

N. 

S. 

Reading. 

Ditf. Z. Dist. 

N. 

S. 

N~< S. 

July 9 

4843 

N. 

Rev. 

29.590 

Rev. 

32.4 

35.0 




4902 

S. 

12.340 

+ 17.250 

34.0 

35.3 

— 3.9 


« 9 

4902 

S. 

12.340 


34.0 

35.3 




4965 

N. 

13.990 

+ 1.650 

33.8 

37.0 

— 4.5 


“TT-g- 

4991 

S. 

23.810 


TIT 

39.5 




5092 

N. 

25.525 

+ 1.715 

39,2 

33.0 

— 2.1 


“ 9 

5092 

N. 

“^A25“ 


3^.- 

TOT 




5192 

S. 

14.800 

+ 10.725 

32.8 

41.0 

— 2.0 


“ 19 

”591T 

N. 

14.805 


'48:5' 

l3.6 


10*.9~ 


5922 

S. 

26.675 

— 11.870 

43.0 

49.0 

— 1.1 


“ 20 

645F 

S. 

8.225 


144 

49.4 


20 .5 


6530 

N. 

5.360 

— 2.865 

50.2 

i 43.5 

+ 1.7 
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The stars 6911 and 6453 were observed out of the meridian at 
the hour angles 10*.9 and 20*.5, respectively, the instrument 
remaining in the meridian. 

The next step is to deduce the apparent declinations for the 
dates of the observations from the catalogues, using for this pur- 
pose not only the B. A. C., but also any later catalogues in which 
the stars can be found. 

The value of a revolution of the micrometer was R — 4l".40, 
and that of one division of the level was D = 1".65. The com- 
putation of the latitude is then as follows: 





ColTOCtioilH. 


Star. 

S and 6' 

i(S + S') 

Microm. 

Level. 

Kefr. 

Merid. 

Latitude. 

4843 

4002 

+4.5« 2'50''.5r, 
+20 14 1 .85 

37° 8'29".21 

+5' 57". 08 

— 1".61 

-f0".10 


37° 14' 24". 78 

4002 

4065 

20 14 1 .85 
45 13 43 .(54 

37 13 52 .75 

+0 34 .15 

■ 1 .80 

-fO .01 


36 .1)5 

4001 

5002 

~^)'52"24’73 
47 35 13 .37 

37 13 50 .65 

fO 35 .50 

-0 .87 

( 0 .01 


25 .10 

5002 

5102 

47 35 16 .37 
20 40 13 .52 

37 10 44 .05 

f3 42 .01 

— 0 .83 

i 

1 0 .00 


26 .10 

5011 

5022 

48 23 22 .47 
26 13 41 .36 

37 18 31 .02 

-4 5 .71 

-0 .45! 

-0 .07 

1 0.02 

26 .71 

6453 

6530 

22'2r47 .31 
52 3 0 .31 

37 16 23 .81 

— 0 50 .31 

■fO .70 

- 0 .02 

+0.04 

25 .22 


Mean — 37 14 25 .3(5 


232. Discusmon of the results . — In combining the results oh- 
tained by this method, we should have regard to their respective 
weights. The weight of any result from a pair is a function of 
the probable error of the declinations of the stars and of the 
probable error of observation. 

The probable error of an observjition of a single pair, which 
may be denoted by e, is found by comparing all the observations 
on the same pair with their mean, where a sufficient number of 
observations have l)een taken. Assuming that the probable 
error of observation is the same for every pair of stars, wc can 
find its mean value from all the pairs, as follows. If Vj denotes 
the residuals obtained by comparing the mean of the results by 
the first pair with w, individu.al results from that pair, I'j the 
residuals obtained in like manner from a second pair on which 
there are Wj observations, and so on, to w pairs, we have, accord- 
ing to the theory of least squares. 
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(n, — 1) ee = q? [»,u,] 

(n, — l)ee = 5* 

(n„ — 1)66=2’ 

where &c. denote the sums of the squares of the values 

of v„ &c., and q is the factor for reducing mean errors to pro- 
bable errors. (See Appendix, Art. 15.) The sum of these equa- 
tions gives 

(n — m) ee — 7® [I’l;] 


where n denotes the whole number of individual results, or n 

- 7^1 + ^^2 + squares of all 

the residuals, or [wy] = [I'jV,] -f- + Hence 

wo have 


6 = 9 2 = 0.6745 

V n — m 


(240) 


Example. — The individual results of the whole series of ob- 
servations at Roslyn in July, 1852, from wdiich the above arc 
extracted, were as stated in the following table, in which only 
the seconds of latitude arc given. 


Nfl. of 
pair. 

1 

2 



»{ 


To find the error of observation* 


Lat, 

Means. 

V 

VV 

GO 




25 .05 




25 .19 

O iff Q Q 

.36 

.1296 

24 .47 

.oo 

.36 

.1296 

26 .19 


.01 

.0001 

25 .94 

26 .20 

.26 

.0676 

26 .47 


.27 

.0729 

25 .52 


.39 

.1521 

26 .08 

25 .91 

17 

.0289 

26 .14 


.'4U 

.0529 

22 .95 

22 .73 

.22 

.0484 

22 .50 

.23 

.0529 
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To find the error of observation , — Continued. 


No. of 
pair. 

Lai. 

Means. 

V 

vv 



26".26 


.33 

.1089 



25 .42 


.51 

.2601 

7^ 


25 .96 

26 .01 

25".93 

.03 

.08 

.0009 

.0064 



25 .98 


.05 

.0025 



25 .96 


.03 

.0009 


< 

25 .47 


.29 

.0841 



24 .97 


.21 

.0441 

8- 


24 .95 

25 .30 

25 t18 

.23 

.12 

.0529 

.0144 



24 .99 


.19 

.0361 



26 .38 


.20 

.0400 



25 .17 


.72 

.5184 



25 .(U 


.25 

.0025 

oJ 


26 .00 

25 .89 

.11 

.0121 



26 .45 


.56 

.3136 



26 .17 


.28 

.0784 


r 

25 .92 


.13 

.0169 

10- 


25 .46 

25 .70 

25 .79 

.33 

.09 

.1089 

.0081 


k 

26 .09 


.30 

.0900 


' 

25 .15 


.62 

.3844 

11- 


24 .24 

24 .43 

24 .53 

.29 

.10 

.0841 

.0100 


1 

24 .29 


.24 

.0576 


r 

26 .18 


1.03 

1.0609 

12 J 

1 

k 

24 .17 

25 .15 

.98 

.9604 

1 

1 

25 .10 


.05 

.0025 



25 .73 


.51 

.2601 

13- 


25 .78 

24 .12 

25 .22 

.56 

1.10 

.3136 

1.2100 



25 .23 


.01 

.0001 

( 


24 .86 


.02 

.0004 

14 


24 .55 

25 .16 

24 .84 

.29 

.32 

.0841 

.1024 

1 


24 .80 


.04 

.0016 


f 

25 .91 


.55 

.3025 

16- 


25 .00 

25 .18 

25 .36 

.36 

.18 

.1296 

.0324 



25 .35 


.01 

.0001 
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To find the error of ohaervation, — Concluded. 


No. of 


Lat. 

Means. 

V 

vv 

pair. 






r 

25".94 


.08 

.0064 

16- 


26 .74 

26 .23 

26".02 

.72 

.21 

.6184 

.0441 



25 .18 


.84 

.7056 



25 .82 


.40 

.1600 

17- 


26 .01 

24 .99 

25 .42 

.59 

.43 

.3481 

.1849 



24 .86 


.56 

.3136 


r 

26 .37 


.29 

.0841 

18- 


25 .94 

25 .84 

26 .08 

.14 

.24 

.0196 

.0576 


< 

26 .16 


.08 

.0064 

1 


2.5 .97 


.25 

.0625 

19 j 


25 .92 

25 .(50 

25 .72 

.20 

.12 

.0400 

.0144 


V 

25 .37 • 


..35 

.1225 

1 

r ! 

26 .02 


.32 

.1024 

20- 


25 .67 

25 .89 

25 .70 

.03 

.19 

.0009 

.0361 


< 

25 .20 


.50 

.2500 


f 

26 .32 


.39 

.1521 

21- 

1 

25 .40 

25 .93 

.44 

.1936 


1 

25 .97 


.04 

.0016 


11. 01 GO 

m 10 

n — m - - 54 

Tlcnce, e -- 0.6745 “ 0".30 

This small probSl.>lG error is a proof ])otTi of the great supe- 
riority of this method over all previously known methods of 
finding the latitnde, and of the skill of the observer. Possibly 
an unusually favorable state of tlic atmosphere may have con- 
spired to give this scries an unusual d(^''*’ec of precision, as the 
average experience of the observers of the Coast Survey gives 
the value of e somewhat greater. Not to assume too high a 
degree of precision for the observations, the adopted value upon 
the Survey is 

e = 0".50 

VoL. II.— 23 
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and even this value justifies us in asserting that the results by 
this method compare favorably with those obtained by first elass 
fixed instruments of the observatory, where the measures depend 
upon graduated circles. 

But the precision of the results is impaired by the defective 
state of the catalogues of the smaller stars, and the necessity for 
using such stars in order to find suitable pairs is the only “weak 
point of the method.” The facility of multiplying the number 
of pairs, on account of the extreme simplicity of the observations, 
in a great degree compensates for this defect. 

If now we denote the probable error of an observed zenith 
distance by' we have the probable ei*ror of tlie observed differ- 
ence z — 2 ' =- i/2e/, and the above value of e is the probabla 
error of J (2 — 2 '). Hence we have the relation 

l/277^2e 

and, taking e — 0".50, 

<>|/2 = 0".71 

which represents the combined cftcet of the error in bisecting 
the star, the culuiinutiou error, or error ^teculiar to a culmina- 
tion arising from an anomalous variation in the refraction and 
affecting dift’erciitly the two stars of a ]»air, the errors in the 
values of the micrometer and level divisions, and errors arising 
from changes in the instrument (resulting chiefly from changes 
of tcraj)cratnre) between the two observations of a pair. Of 
these, the most important is the error in bisecting the star, 
which is strictly the error of observation. 


233. Having found the probable error of observation, we can 
determine that of the declinations employed. For if s is the 
probable error of observation of the mean value of f deduced 
from all the observations of a pair, the probable error of the 
mean of two declinations, the probable error of the latitude, 
composed of the errors of observation and declination, we have 


whence 




(241) 


The mean value of Ef for the stars employed (or for a given 
catalogue when all the declinations are taken from the same 
catalogue) will b. obtained from this equation by employing in 
the second member mean values of E^ and e*. A mean value 
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of will be obtained from the several means obtained from 
the several pairs (without here attempting to assign different 
weights to the observations) by the usual method from the 
residuals. The value of e may be obtained for each pair from 
the single observations, when they are sufficiently numerous; 
but, as we wish in the present investigation to use all the obser- 
vations even where a pair has been observed but once, it will be 
expedient to compute e by the formula 



n 


in which e is the probable error of a single observation of a pair 
already found, and n is the number of obsci*vatious of that pair. 
Then the mean of all these values of e* is to be used in (241), 
and this mean is, for m pairs, 

.. , ri] (242) 

From tlie observations at Roalyn above given, we form tbe 
following table : 

To find the probable error of declination. 


No. of 
pair. 

Lat. 

V 


No. of 
obs. 77= n 

1 

n 

1 

24".78 

.57 

.3249 

1 

1. 

■ 9 

25 .05 

.30 

.0900 

1 

1 . 

s 

24 .83 

.52 

.2704 

'2 

0.500 

4 

26 .20 

.85 

.7225 

3 

0.333 


25 .91 

.56 

.3136 

8 

0.333 

0 

22 .73 

2.62 

6.8644 

2 

0.500 

7 

25 .93 

.58 

.3364 

6 

0.167 

S 

25 .18 

.17 

.0289 

6 

0.167 

9 

25 .89 

.54 

.2916 

5 

0.200 

10 

25 .79 

.44 

.1936 

4 

0.250 

11 

24 .53 

.82 

.6724 

4 

0.250 

12 

25 .15 

.20 

.0400 

3 

0.333 

13 

25 .22 

.13 

.0169 

4 

0.250 

14 

24 .84 

.51 

.2601 

4 

0.250 

15 

25 .36 

.01 

.0001 

4 

0.250 

16 

26 .02 

.67 

.4489 

Tl. 

1 0.250 

17 

25 .42 

.07 

.0049 

4 

0.250 

18 

26 .08 

.73 

.5329 

4 

0.250 

19 

25 .72 

.37 

.1369 

4 

0.250 

20 

25 .70 

.35 

.1225 

4 

0.250 

21 

25 .93 

.58 

.3304 

3 

0.333 


Mean = 25 .35' [vu] = l^.OOSS |- ^ j ^ 
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= 0.455 X 


12.0083 


= 0.273 


20 

E,^ 0.240 


a; =:^-- 0".49 


The result is the probable error of the quantity J {d + d'). That 
of a single declination is, therefore, 0".49 X y''2 = 0".G9. 

If all the declinations liad been taken from the same authority, 
the probable error thus found would have determined the weight 
of that authority, and could afterwards be used in assignin<r 
weights to difterent observations. For this purpose, the proba- 
ble errors of the different authorities have been determined from 
the numerous observations of the Coast Survey by discussions 
essentially the same as the above (of course, confining each rlis- 
cussion to stars taken from the same source), with the following 
results; s, denoting the probable error of a single dcclitiation. 


Authority. 

fd 


Groonibridge alone 

1".5 

2.25 

B.A.O. on authority of Bradley, Piazzi, and 



Taylor 

1 .0 

1.00 

The same with additional modern authority 

0 .85 

0.72 

Twelve Year (Gr.) Catalogue, with loss than six 



observations 

0 .0 

0.30 

Nautical Almanac, or Twelve Year Catalogue, 

with six or more observations 

0 .5 

0.25 


234. Combination of the ohscrvatmis bj/ weights . — Lot and s,- 
denote the probable en-ors of the declinations of tlic stars of a 
pair on which there are n observations; then the probable error 
of ^ (3 + d') is 

E, =--= 1 + e/) 


and that of the latitude is 



The weight p of an obserwation is reciprocally proportional to 
E^‘, or, since the scale of w'cights is arbitrary, wo may take 


p = 


1 


^E} 


1 



-f + 


4e> 

n 


( 243 ) 
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Adopting the Coast Survey value e = 0".50, we have, theiefore, 


P=^ 


1 

* H“ ~ 


(244) 


By this formula, the weight uniii/ would be assigned to a value 
of the latitude found by a single ohservalion of a pair of stars when 
the declinations were perfectly exact, or to a value found by 
two observations on a pair of Nautical Almanac stars. 

The stars observed at Roslyn were really taken from various 
authorities, although, for the sake of illustration, we have dis- 
cussed the probable error of their declinations as we should have 
done if but a single authority had been used. Let us now find 
the final value of the latitude from all the obsei-vatious, Ijaving 
regard to their weights as determined by this formula. In the 
following table the values of e/ arc given according to the 
authorities from which their declinations are taken, as stated 
in the table at the end of the preceding article. 


]So. of 
pair. 



n 

P 




V -- 

pvv 

1 

1.00 

0.25 

1 

0.44 

24' 

'.78 


0".7G 

0.26 

♦j 

0.25 

0.25 

1 

0.(>7 

25 

.05 

10 

.78 

0 .49 

0.10 


o.::o 

0.30 

2 

0.82 

24 

.83 

20 

.30 

0 .71 

0.41 

4 

0.80 

1.00 

3 

0.59 

20 

.20 

15 

.40 

0 .00 

0.20 

5 

1.00 

1.00 

3 

0.43 

25 

.91 

11 

.14 

0 .37 

0.00 

[i\y- 

l.oo 

1.00 

2 


[22 

.73] 





7 

1.00 

0.25 

0 

0.70 

25 

.93 

18 

.15 

0 .39 

0.11 

8 

0.36 

1.00 

G 

0.06 

25 

.18 

16 

.37 

0 .30 

0.09 

9 

0.30 

0.30 

5 

1.09 

25 

.89 

28 

.22 

0 .35 

0.13 

10 

0.25 

0.25 

4 

1.33 

25 

.79 

34 

!30 

0 .25 

0.08 

11 

1.00 

2.25 

4 

0.29 

24 

.53 

7 

.11 

1 .01 

0.30 

12 

o.yc) 

1.00 

3 

0,59 

25 

.15 

14 

.84 

0 .39 

0.09 

18 ’ 

i.no 

0.25 

4 

0.07 

25 

.22 

10 

.90 

0 .32 

0.07 

14 

1.00 

0.25 

4 

0.07 

24 

.84 

10 

.04 

0 .70 

0.33 


1.00 

0.25 

4 

0.07 

25 

.30 

10 

.99 

0 .18 

0.02 

10 

1.00 

0.30 

4 

0.02 

20 

.02 

10 

.13 

0 .48 

0.14 

17 

1.00 

1.00 

4 

0.44 

25 

.42 

11 

.18 

0 .12 

0.01 

18 

1.00 

1.00 

4 

0.44 

20 

.08 

11 

.48 

0 .64 

0.13 

19 

1.00 

0.25 

4 

0.07 

26 

.72 

17 

.23 

0 .18 

0.02 

20 

0.25 

0.25 

4 

1.33 

25 

.70 

34 

.18 

0 .16 

0.03 

21 

0.26 

0.25 

3 

1.20 

26 

.93 

31 

.12 

0 .39 

0.18 

m=:20 



[Pl - 

: 14.31 



“ 47 " 

[pvv] = 



^ 25".54 

[P] 


a; = 0.6745^/— - = 0".07 


* The result by the 6th pair of stars is rejected by Peirce's Criterion (see Appendix). 
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Ilencc, the final result from these observations is 
Lat. of Eoslyn = 37° 14' 25".54 ± 0".07 

235. I'o determine the value of a division of the level . — ^It will 
generally bo most convenient to find the value of the divisions 
of the level by the aid of the micrometer. It would seem, 
therefore, most natural to begin by determining the value of the 
micrometer screw ; but it will be seen in the next article that in 
the investigation of the screw we must know the value of a 
division of the level in parts of a revolution of the screiv. This 
value, then, we are here to find, and afterwards, when the micro- 
meter value has been determined, wc can convert it into arc. 

Let the telescope be directed towards a well-defined terrestrial 
mark, or, which is bettor, to the cross-thread of a collimating 
telescope. Let the level be set to an extreme reading L. Bisect 
the mark by the micrometer, and let the reading be M. , Now 
move the telescope and level together [by the tangent screw F, 
Plate XIII.] until the bubble gives a reading L' near the other 
extreme. Bisect the mark again by the Tnici’ometer, and let the 
reading be J/'. Then the value d of a division of the level in 
terms of the micrometer will be 


d 


M- j\r 

iT—l 


(245) 


and if 72 is the value (in seconds of arc) of a revolution of the 
micrometer, wo shall afterwards find the value i) of a division 
of the level in seconds of arc, by the formula 

D^Rd (246) 

Instead of a terrestrial mark we may use a circumpolar star 
at its culmination ; for we can ai>ply to each observation the re- 
duction to the meridian (237), so that each will be referred to 
the fixed point in which the star culminates. In this method, 
however, we arc exposed to errors arising from transient irregu- 
larities in the refraction, and also to any error arising from in- 
clination of the micrometer thread. The latter error, however, 
may be avoided by revolving the instrument in azimuth, so as 
to observe the star always in the middle of the field, and then 
we should use the rediuitiou to the meridian for circummeridiau 
altitudes (238). 
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Example. — ^Tho following are some of the observations for 
determining the value of a division of the level of a zenith tele- 
scope, taken by Mr. G. W. Dean, of the 17. S. Coast Survey, at 
the Roslyn Station, Virginia, Juno 30, 1852, the telescope being 
directed upon a fixed terrestrial point. 


No. of 
obs. 

Headings of 

Difference. 

d 

V 



Level. 





N. 

s. 







div. 

div. 

div. 






90° 1 

1941 

54.0 

11.4 







2106 

11.2 

53.9 

105 

42.65 

3.869 

0.176 

.0310 

2 

2111 

.56.1 

8.2 







2296 

10.5 

54.0 

185 

45.70 

4.048 

.003 

.0000 

3 

2305 

.55.5 

8.8 







250(5 

5.2 

59.0 

201 

50.25 

4.000 

.045 

.0020 

4 

2517 

55.0 

9.1 







2704 

8.8 

55.2 

187 

46.15 

4.052 

.007 

.0000 

5 

2709 

59.0 

4.8 







2915 

9.0 

54.7 

206 

49.95 

4.124 

.079 

.0062 

(! 

2919 

56.0 

7.8 







3115 

9.2 

54.4 

196 

46.70 

4.197 

.152 

.0231 

1 

1 7 

1176 

58.2 

5.8 






1 

1390 

.5.5 

58.5 

214 

52.70 

4.061 

.016 

.0003 

8 

1396 

59.6 

5.0 



1 4.011 




1017 

4.5 

160.1 

221 

55.10 


.034 

.0012 


Mean d ■— 4.045 Sum .0638 


The column of v gives the difference between each observed 
value of d and the mean. From the sum of the squares of v we 
find the probable error of the mean to be 


0.G745 


/0.0638 
f 3 X 7 




Tbe value of d is here expressed in divisions of tlie micrometer 
thread which represent hundredths of a revolution. Hence we 
have, in parts of a revolution Jt of the micrometer, the value of 
a division of the level, 

D = 0.04045 It db 0.00023 B 
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From twenty^one observations of the same kind, the value found 
was 

D = 0.03985 JB ± 0.00013 E 

236. To find the value of a revolvlion of the micrometer . — The most 
convenient method witli this instrument, as it avoids displacing 
the micrometer, is by transits of a circumpolar star near its 
eastern or western elongation (Art. 45). "We lirst find the hour 
angle and zenith distance of the star at the elongation by the 
formula} 

cos = cot a tan y> cos — coscc 5 sLn <p 

and then, a being the star’s right ascension, ATthc correction 
of the chronometer, wo find the chronometer time of the elonga- 
tion by 

“ “ L — eastern “ J 

Set the telescope for the zenith distance direct it upon the 
star some 20"* or 30"* before the time of elongation, bringing tlie 
star near the middle vortical thread, and clamp the instrument. 
Set the micrometer thread at any reading a little in advance of 
the star, and note the transit by the chronometer. Then advance 
the thread to a new reading, and again observe the transit, and 
so on until the sfeir has been observed tlirougli the whole field 
or through the whole range of the micrometer screw. The 
repeated manipulation of the screw may slightly disturb the 
direction of the telescope, but the only cliangc wliich can aftcct 
the determination of Ji will be shown by the level, which, there- 
fore, must also be frequently observed during the transits. Of 
course, the relation of the level to the telescope must not be 
changed during the observations. Now, denoting as above 
the zenith distance of the star at the time and the corre- 
sponding reading of the micrometer when the level reading is 
zero, z the zenith distance at the time 7’ of an observed transit 
when the micrometer reading is M and the level reading is L, 
we have (neglecting for the present the refraction) 

'o -I- M)E - LB 

or, since we as yet know the value of a level division only io 
parts of J2, 

+ E — LBd 
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111 like manner, for another observation, 

y = + (ilf, — M') B — L'Bd 

whence 

B = 


(247) 


The quantity z — may be computed (as we have shown in 
Art. 45) by the formula 

sin (2 — 2 „) = ±: sin {T — cos !S 

w'here the lower sign is to be used for the eastern elongation ; or 

2 - 2 . = ± sin (T - T.) (248) 

sin 1" 


The value of R thus found is corrected for refraction by sub- 
tracting from it the quantity ./?Ar, in which Ar — the change of 
refraction at the zenith distanee 2o lor V of zenith distance, and 
Ji is expressed in minutes.* 

Example. — Observations of Polaris at its eastern elongation 
were taken June 30, 1852, at the lioslyn Station (Va.) of the 
U.S. Coast Survey, to determine the value of the micrometer of 
tlio same zenith telescope as was used in the example of the 
preceding articles. 

To p. epure for the observation, we have 
y, 87° 14' 25" 

8 ^ 88° 30' 56" a = 1* 5" 36*.8 

llcuco, 2 j 52° 44' 42" 5 55 29.1 

Sid. time of elongation =; 19 10 7 .7 

Chronometer fast, 24 46 .8 

2; = isTsi'sI.s 

The micrometer thread was set at every half revolution, and 


* The Taluea of both li ami D might be found at oame time from these obser- 
vations. For by varying the level reading at the different observations (by means 
of the tangent screw F), we shall have from the observations, taken suitably in pairs, 
equations of condition of the form 

z — t’={M' — M)R + {L' — L)D 

from which both R and 1) may be found. In this method z — s' must be the appa- 
rent difference o' zenith distance affected by the differential rcfi'action. 
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69 transits were observed. I extract only those taken on the 
even whole revolutions, to illustrate the method. 


Temp. 

No. of 

Micr. 

Level. 

L 



^0 


obs. 

M 

N. 

S. 

2 


77° 

1 

a. 

0 

div. 

42.2 

div. 

44.8 

div. 

— 1.30 

19m“39*.0 

— 23’" 

15‘.5 

+ 541".33 


2 

8 


it 

ti 

15 14.2 

19 

40.3 

458 .10 


3 

10 

it 

ti 

ii 

18 40.8 

16 

7.7 

375 .73 


4 

12 

(( 


ii 

22 23.4 

12 

31.1 

291 .71 


5 

14 

42.5 

44.2 

-0.85 

25 58.8 

8 

55 .7 

208 .12 


0 

10 

it 

it 

ti 

29 29.4 

5 

25 .1 

120 .30 


7 

18 

i( 

i( 

ii 

33 4.4 

— 1 

50.1 

+ 42 .77 


8 

20 

42.6 

44.2 

— 0.80 

36 .36.4 

+ 1 

41.9 

— 39 .61 


9 

22 

“ 1 

ti 

ii 

40 11 .6 

5 

17.1 

123 .20 


10 

24 

42.7 

44.2 

— 0.75 

43 43.3 

8 

48 .8 

205 .43 


11 

26 

ii 

u 

it 

47 15 .0 

12 

20 .5 

287 .62 


12 

28 

41.9 

45.1 

— 1.60 

50 46.7 

15 

.52 .2 

369 .72 


13 

30 

ii 


a 

54 19.3 

19 

24 .8 

4.5*1 .08 

70 

14 

32 

a 

u 


57 52.8 

22 

58 .3 

534 .70 


We compare the Ist observation with the 8th, the 2d with the 
9th, &c., and in each case we have M' — M — 14 Rev,, or, taking 
d ■— 0.04, as found oji p. 359, Ave have for the Ist and 8th ob- 
servation {Tj — L)d — -\- 0.020 revolutions of the luicromctor; an‘l 
hence, denoting the divisor in (247) by a, we obtain 

a M' — M + {.U — L)d 14.020 


Proceeding thus for each pair of transits, avc have — 


Obs. 

a 

2 - 2* 

R 

V 


1 and 

8 

14.020 

580".94 

41" .430 

+ 0".042 

0.0018 

2 

ii 

9 

14.020 

581 ..30 

.462 

-f 0 .068 

.0046 

3 

ii 

10 

14.022 

581 .10 

.440 

-f 0 .052 

.0027 

4 

ii 

11 

14.022 

579 .33 

.316 

— 0 .078 

.0000 

5 

it 

12 

13.970 

577 .84 

.363 

— 0 .031 

.0010 

6 

ii 

13 

13.970 

678 .38 

.402 

+ 0 .008 

.0001 

7 

ii 

14 

13.970 

577 .47 1 

.,3,36 

— 0 .058 

.0034 j 


Moan = 41 .394 Rum = .0190 


Prob. error = ^ ~ 0".014 

3 \6x7 
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The change of refraction for 1' of zenith distance is, for 2 ,= 
52 ° 45', AT = 0".046, and hence the correction of the above mean 

is — 0".046 X = — 0".032. These observations, therefore, 

give us the result 

B = 4r'.362 ± 0".014 

The final value, as found from all the observations on several 
nights, was 

B = 41".400 ± 0".011 

and from this we find the value of a division of the level of this 
instrument to be 

D = ±: 0".005 

which are the values employed above in reducing the observations 
for latitude at Roslyn. 

237. A more thorough method of treating the preceding obser- 
vations is the following. "VVe have for each observed transit 

2 — 2„ = Jf) B — LBd 

where 3f^^ is the unknown reading corresponding ta 2 ,. Let us 
assume an approximate value for denoting it by and put 
X. Also let J2, be an assumed approx)mato value of 
B, and ^mt 11 — y. Then 


2 - 2,r= (.¥, - ilf + X) (R, + y) - LB^d 

where, on account of the small values of 7/, wo can use 7f, instead 
of K in the last term. Then, neglecting the product xy as insen- 
sible when My and liy arc properly assumed, and putting 


n = z — Zy,— {My — M) By + L Ryd (249) 


we have from each observation the equation of condition 

ByX ^ {My — M)y = n (250) 

and from all these equations x and y can be found by the method 
of least squares. 

Thus, in the above example, if w'e assume 19.0, 7?j— 41".4, 
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which are easily seen from the observations to he near approxi- 
mations, we have the following equations; 


41.4 a; + 13y = + 0".98 

41.4 a; -j- lly = 6 -55 

41.4a; + 9y = + 0 .98 
41.4a; + 7y — — 0 .24 
41.4a; -f- 5y = — 0 .29 
41.4a; + 3y = + 0 .69 

41.4 a: + y — — 0 .04 


41.4 X — y = -|- 0".47 
41.4a: — 3y = — 0 .32 
41.4a:— 5y = -f 0 .33 
41.4a:— 7y = + 0 .94 
41.4a;— 9y = -f-0 .23 
41.4a: — lly = + 0 .67 

41.4 a: — 13 y = -l-0 .85 


from which we form the noraial equations 


whence 


23995.44 .r = + 240.12 
910y = — 1.72 

x = -\- 0.01 y — — 0.002 

JlTo = 19.01 R = 41.398 


If we substitute the values of x and y in the equations of 
condition, we shall find the sum of the squares of the residuals 
to be = 2.956, and hence the mean error of a single observation is 


= n/ 


2.9,56 
14 — "2 


0".496 


and consequently the probable error of y, the weight of which 
is its coefficient (= 910) in the final equation, will be 


2 0".49() 
3 ' |/910 


0".011 


Applying to the above value of R the correction for refraction 
as before, we liave the final result by this method. 


R 4 r .366 ±: 0."011 


The smaller probable error here found shows that the observa- 
tions are better satisfied by the value of R found by the method 
of least squares. 


EXTRA-MERIDIAN OBSERVATIONS FOB LATITUDE WITH THE ZENITH 

'lEDESCOPE. 

238. It has b ;en seen above that, although the probable error 
of observation with tlie zenith telescope is very small, the greater 
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probable error of the declinations employed, when the observa- 
tions are restricted to the meridian, renders it necessary to greatly 
multiply the number of pairs of stars observed. But if we are 
willing to observe one of the stars at some distance from the 
nieridian, we can generally find a pair of fundamental stars, or 
stars from the most reliable catalogues, which can be observed 
at the same zenith distance within a sufficiently brief interval of 
time to exclude the probability of sensible changes in the state 
of the instrument; and by moderate attention to the determina- 
tion of the time the probable error of observation will be very 
little increased, while the number of observations necessary to 
attain to the desired degree of precision will be greatly reduced. 
It may not be supcrliiious, therefore, to deduce here the necessary 
fonnuhe for this pm*po80. 

Let S and 8' be the declinations of two stars, the first of which 
is observed out of the meridian at the zenith distance z and hour 
angle t, and the second on the meridian at the zenith distance z', 
w'hich is veiy nearly equal to z. We have 

cos z = cos — 5) — 2 cos f cos <5 sin’ } t 
^ — <p — 5’ 


The second equation gives 

z — ip — z — s' 


which, snbstitvited in the first equation, gives 


sin [^- -i (i — i (s' — s)] sin J (S — 2 — 2 ') = cos 9 ? cos 5 sin’ } t 


Putting then 
wc shall have 


cos <p cos sin’ 1 1 

sin y — - - 

sin I ((5 — i5' -f- 2 — 2 ) 

^ ~ i ('5 q- '5') -f- J (■J' — ~) + y 


(251) 

(252) 


The quantity z' — z will be given by the micrometer and level, 
precisely as in the ease of meridian observations. The value of 
<p will always be known with sufficient accuracy for the compu- 
tation of 7 *. 

The effect of an error in t upon y, and consequently upon f, 
may be computed by the formula 


= (15 At) 


tan Y 
sin it 
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To prepare for the observation, put ^ — d', (or 8' — 

y>i being an assumed approximate value of <p, and set the instru- 
ment at the zenith distance for the observation of both stars. 
The hour angle at which the star out of the meridian is to be 
observed will be found by the formula 


sin } i = 

or rather, 

sin J # = 


V( 


sin KC+ y, — sin I ( C — y, -f 
cos f cos S 

sin -j- S) — sin } (S' — S) \ 
cos Ip cos d I 



Then the sidereal time of the observation of this star may be 
either a -f f or a — /, a being the right ascension ; and it may 
often be convenient to observe the star at each of these times. 

It will probably bo most expedient to observe one of the stars 
in the meridian ; but, if both are obseiwcd out of the meridian, 
we can find the Latitude by the method of Vol. T. Art. 186. 


239. The zenith telescope may be used with advantage in 
measuring any small difference of zenith distance. Its application 
in finding the longitude from equal zenith distances of the moon’s 
limb and a neighboring star is given in Vol. T. Art. 245. The 
correction of the method there given for a small diffcronce of 
the zenith distances of the moon and star, as found by the 
micrometer, is obvious. 


240. We may determine Irnth time and latitude with the zenith 
telescope, by observing a number of stars at the same altitude, 
and combining them by the method of least squares. See Vol. 
I. Art. 189. 


ADAPTATION OP THE PORTABLE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT AS A ZENITH 

TELESCOPE. 

241. Prof. C. S. Lyman, of Yale College, has shown* that the 
transit instrument may be successfully useil as a substitute for 
the zenith telescope iii the application of Talcott’.s method of 
finding the latitude Ity meridian observations. Indeed, it is 
evident that, if the level usually riitached to the finding circle is 
made of the same delicacy as that applied to zenith telescopes, and 
a micrometer is added I* the telescope, that method maybe carried 
out {jrecisely in he same manner as with the zenith telescope. 

* Am. Journal of Science, and Arts, Vol. XXX. p. 62. 
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The different method of reversing the instrument by lifting it 
from its Vs instead of revolving directly about a vertical axis, 
does not in any way affect the principle, the essential condition 
of Talcott’s method being always observed, namely, that the 
relation of the level and the telescope is to be absolutely the 
same at the observations of both stars of the pair. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE EQUATORIAL TELESCOPE. 

242. The equatorial telescope is mounted with two axes of 
motion at right angles to each other, one of which is parallel to 
the axis of the earth. Of the various modes which have been 
employed for mounting the instrument according to these con- 
ditions, that which is now universally adopted is the one con- 
trived by Phauniiofer and knowji by his name. 

riatc XIV.* is a representation of the great Fraunhoff.r 
etpiatorial of the I’ulkowa Observatory, constructed by ^Merz 
iind Mauler. The lens has a clear aperture of 15 inches, with 
a focal length of 22.55 feet. The pier P is of stone (in smaller 
iiistruments a wooden stand is frequently used, resting on three 
feet). The upper face of the pier makes an angle with the hori- 
zon equal to the latitude of the place; secured to this face is a 
metallic bed, which supports at two points the polar or hour axis 
Jl of the instrument. This axis, being in the plane of the 
meridian, and making an angle with the horizon equal to the 
latitude of the place, is parallel to the earth's axis, and, consc- 
scquontly, is directed towards the poles of the heavens. Perma- 
nently attached to the hour axis, and at right angles to it, is a 
metallic tube, DT), in which the dcclim*mi axis revolves. The 
telescope is firmly attached to one e.xtremuy v,f this declination 
axis, and at right angles to it, the point of the tube at which it is 
attached being somewhat nearer to the eye end tlian to the 
object end. 


Reduced from tJie drawing in tlio DesertpfioH de Vobservatoire central of Stbuv*. 
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It ia evident that as the instrument revolves upon the hour 
axis the declination axis remains in the plane of the celestial 
equator, and, consequently, the telescope, as it revolves upon 
the declination axis, always describes secondaries to the celestial 
equator, or declination circles. The declination of the point of 
the lieavens towards which the telescope is at any time directed 
may, therefore, be indicated by the graduated (kelimtion circle (W, 
which is read by two opposite verniers. The hour angle of this 
point is at the same time shown by the graduated hour circle 
which is also read by two opposite verniers. 

The great advantage of this mode of mounting the telescope 
is that we can follow a star in its diurnal motion by revolving 
the instrument upon the hour axis silonc, the declination circle 
being clamped at the reading corresponding to the star’s declina- 
tion. Further, the 8tai’’a motion being uniform, wc can cause 
the instrument to follow it automatically by means of a clock/, 
which, by a train, turns an emllcss screw acting u])On the pircura- 
fercnce of the hour circle. The observer is thus left free either 
to make a careful examination of the physical appoarantjc of the 
objects in the field, or to measure thoir relative positions with 
the micrometer m of the telescope. 

It is important that all the parts of the instrument be so coun- 
terpoised that the telescope will bo in equilibrium in all positions, 
and possess the greatest freedom of movement upon either axis. 
This is effected in the Frauniiofeu arrangement in the most 
perfect manner. The equilibrium of the telescope with respect 
to the hour axis is prodn<;ed by the counter])oiscs IF, TF, and 
Y, of which IF, TF are fixed cylindrical masses, but Fis adjust- 
able, so that the equilibrium may be finally regulated Avith the 
utmost nicety. The weights ^ (of which thei'o arc two, one on 
each aide of the declination axis) arc attached to the extremities 
of levers whose fulcrums arc at z. The oi)positc extremities of 
the levers seize upon a cix’ctilar collar at Ji, in ivliich there arc 
four friction rollers. The weights JC thus not only contribute to 
the equilibrium, but also reduce the friction of the deelinatioa 
axis. The centre of gravity of the teUiscope tube is not in the 
prolongation of the declination axis, but nearer to the object 
glass; its equilibrium with respect to the declination axis ’.s 
produced by counterpoises a (one on each side of the tube) at the 
end of levers x6c. Each of these levers consists of two conical 
tubes attached to a cube at b, which moves upon two axes ; and 
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their extremities c seize upon a collar around the tuhe. The 
extremity a, at which the weight is placed, is free, and the weight 
can be adjusted by sliding upon the lever. In consequence of 
tlic double axis of each lever at 6, the counterpoises act in all 
positions of the telescope, and not only balance the tube, but pre- 
vent in a degree the flexure of the object end which would result 
from its weight, increased as it is by the great weight of the 
object glass itself. The centre of gravity of the telescope and 
all its counteiq)oisos is now in the hour axis at a point a little 
above its uj)per journal ; the result is a downward pressure upon 
this journal, and an upward pressure upon the lower journal. 
The weight (o at one extremity of a bent lever reduces tlie fric- 
tion upon the upper journal by producing an op[)osite pressure 
at c at right angles to the axis, two friction rollers upon the 
extremity e being thus pressed against the axis. The remaining 
small upward pressure of the inferior extremity of the axis is 
reduced by a spring which presses two friction rollers against the 
axis at g. 

The weight of the Pulkowa telescope (including all the parts 
which move, namely, the axes and tube with its counterpoises) 
is very nearly 7000 pounds; and yet, with this admirable system 
of counterpoises, it moves upon either axis with almost as much 
ease as a small portable iiistrmnent. Without this j^erfect equi- 
liluMuni and reduced fihdion, it would have been very diflicult to 
produce a regular automatic; movement of the instrument by the 
driving clock. As this clock is required to produce a roHtmnoifs 
regular movement, it is not regidated hy an oscillating pendulum, 
hut by the friction of centrifugal balls against the interior of a 
conical box d. The rate of movement is regulated by raising or 
doprcvssing the pivot of this conical pendulum, which, in conse- 
<iuence of the conical form of tlie box, changes the degree of 
friction of the balls against its interior surface. The rate may 
tluis be adai^ted not only to the motion of a fixed star, but to that 
of tlie moon, or sun, or any planet, all of which have ditfereiit 
rates of motion. In our own country, Bond's Sprutf/ Governor 
has been successfully applied to produce equable motion of 
equatorial telescopes. 

A finder F is attached to the principal telescope ( Art. 16). 

The field of the telescope is illuminated by a lamp y, the light 
of which is reflected towards tlie reticule by a small mirror 
within the tube. The direct illumination of the threads, which 
\ 0L . II.— 24 
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is required when very faint objects are to be observed, is effected 
by two small lamps suspended at n and n. (See Transit Instru- 
ment, p. 134). 

The micrometer is provided with a position circle (Art. 49). 

243. Any point of the heavens may be observed with the 
equatorial instrument in two different positions of its declina- 
tion axis. For example, if the declination axis is at right angles 
to the plane of the meridian, — that is, horizontal, — the telescope 
will describe the plane of the meridian ; and this, whether the 
circle end of the declination axis is east or west; and, in general; 
the same declination circle of the heavens may be described by the 
telescope with this circle end of the axis on either side. These 
two positions arc to be distinguished in the use of the instrument. 
Let tis suppose the declination axis to be produced through the 
circle end to the celestial sphere. The point in which it meets 
the sphere may be called the j)ole of the declination circlfe. If 
the hour angle of this pole is 90° greater than the hour angle of 
a star observed in the telescope, the circle is said to precede the 
telescope; if the hour angle of this pole is 90° less than that of 
the star, the circle is said to follow the telescope. Thus, for a 
star on the meridian (at its upper culmination) the circle precedes 
when it is west eiQ.d.foUows when it is east of the meridian. 


GENERAL THEORY OF THE EQUATORIAL INSTRUMENT. 

244. Let us liret consider the instrument in the most general 
manner, that is, without supposing its hour axis to be even 
approximately adjusted to the pole of the heavens. That point 
of the celestial sphere towards which the hour axis is actually 
directed will be called the pole of the instrument, or the pole of its 
hour axis, and that point in wtiich the declination axis produced 
on the side of the declination circle meets the sphere wilj he 
called the polo of this axis or circle. 

The instrument is designed to give, by means of its two circles, 
the hour angle and declination of a star observed in the sight 
line of the telescop e If the sight line were perpendicular 
to the declination a;.:s, and if this axis were perpendicular to 
the hour axis, t-ie readings of the circles would give at once (by 
merely correcting them for any index error) the hour angle and 
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declination referred to the meridian and pole of the instrument. The 
deviations from perpendicularity being always very small in a 
well constructed instrument, approximate formulse will fully 
Buffice to reduce given readings to the jjropcr values referred to 
the pole of the instrument. But an equatorial instrument may 
sometimes be used in a place for which it was not intended, and, 
liaving no adjustment by which the angle which its hour axis 
niakes with the horizon can be greatly changed, the pole of the 
instrument may be so far from the celestial pole that the reduc- 
tion of the hour angles and declinations from their inshnimcntal 
to their ifrMC values (referred to the celestial pole) will require the 
nse of rigorous formula*. In order to provide for such a case, I 
shall first consider the method of deducing the instrumental 
quantities by approximate Init suflicieiitly exact formula? ; then 
give the rigorous formulas for reducing these to the celestial 
pole, and finally give the approximate formuhe, most frequently 
required, for the case in which the deviation of the hour axis 
from the celestial pole is very small. As some flexure of the 
declination axis and of the telescope is always to be expected in 
an instrument of this kind, I shall include its eflect in the 
formula?. 

245. To find the instrumental declination, and hour angle of an 
observed point. — Let the figure be a projection 
of the celestial sphere upon the plane of the 
equator of the instrument; P' its pole; Z the 
zenith of the observer : then P'Z may be 
called the meridian of the instrument. 

Let Q be the pole of the declination axis of 
the insfrumont. While the instrument re- 
volves upon the hour axis, the point Q will 
describe a circle of which P' is the pole, and which would be a 
great circle if the axes were at right angles to each other, in 
which case we should have P^Q — 90°. Btit we shall assume 
that there is a deviation from this condition, and suppose the 
arc P'Q to be = 90° — i: so that i will cxpi cwC the declination 
of the point Q referred to the equator of the instrument. 

Let us next suppose the d(?clinatiou axis to remain fixed while 
the telescope revolves upon this axis and its sight line is brought 
upon a star S. As the telescope revolves, the sight line (which 
we may here suppose to be determined by a simple cross thread). 
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describes a circle in the heavens of which Q is the pole, anrt 
which will bo a great circle if this sight line is perpendicular to 
the declination axis, and a small circle, ASB, in any other case. 
Let us suppose the polar distance of this small circle, or QS, to 
be 90° ~ c : so that c will denote the collimation constant of a 
given tliread. 

The revolution of the instrument upon the hour axis is measureil 
by the hour circle. When Q is 90° west of the meridian, tlio 
telescope should bo in the meridian, and the reading of the hour 
circle, consequently, zero ; but let us suppose the reading is then 
— X. When Q is in the meridian and above the pole, the reading 
will be — X — 90°. If, then, for the acdual position when the 
star is observed at ^ the reading is /, we have the angle ZP'Q 

H- a: + 00°. 

Let the instrumental hour angle ZP'S — - i'. Then we have 
the angle SP'Q -- ZP'Q - ZP'S - i x I' -|- 90° ; and since, 
from the construction of the instrument, this angle differs verj 
little from 90°, the quantity I x - I' will be very small. 

As the telescope revolves upon the <h‘clinati()u axis and its 
sight lino describes the circle ybS'il, the reading of the declina- 
tion circle will vary directly with the angle P'QS, since Q is the 
pole of this circle. If we denote the reading of the declination 
circle when the arc QS coincides with QP' by 90° — and tiui 
actu.al reading for the star at *S’ by' </, we shall have the angle 
P'QS -- 90° -- £kd — d, provided the readings increase with the 
star’s declination, as we here suppose. 

Finally, let the instrumental declination ho d' ; that is, let 
P'S= 90° ~ d'. 

AVo have then in the triangle QP'S the given parts 

/" Q = 90° — i QS 90° — c 
P'QS --- 90° — (d -1- Ad) 

and in order to determine t' and d' wo are to find 

SP' Qr= 90° — 

P'S -= 90° - - d' 

From this triangle we obtain the general equations 

sin d' = sin i sin c + cos i cos c sin (d -h Ad) 

cos d' sin (f — t — x) =: cos I sin c — sin i cos c sin (d + 

cos d' cos (t'~- t — x) sa cos c cos (d -h Ad) 
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J)ut, as i and c are supposed to bo so small that their squares and 
products are insensible, these equations give 


sin d' — sin (d -f- A(i) 
cos d' = cos (d + AfZ) 

(t' — t — x) cos d' — c — i sin (d -j- Ad) 

whence 

d' = d Ad 

t' -{■ X c sec d' — i tan d' 



246. Flexure . — The flexure of the hour axis may bo supposed 
to be altogether insensible, since the centre of gravity of tlie 
whole instrument tails very near to the upper journal of this axis, 
and the pressure at this })oint is relieved by a counterpoise. 

The flexure of the declination axis, being assumed to result 
solely from the weight, changes the zenith distance of the point 
Q. Denoting the zenith distance of Q by ^ and the increased 
zenith distance by f + d^, we shall assume the flexure to be 
jji’ojiortioual to sin (Art. 204), and, therefore, put 

dj — e sin f 


in which e is the maximunr of flexure of the declination axis 
corresponding to ^ 90°. 

The flexure of the telescope changes the zenith distance ZS, 
so that, putting ZS — we can express this flexure by 

dC' c sin C' 


in which e is the maxinmm of flexure of the tube corresponding 
to C' = 90°. 

The flexure of the declination axis changes the are P'Q ~ 90° 
- ?, and the angle ZP'Q t ^ x - \- 90° ; but these changes (the 
flexure being supposed extremely small) evidently produce no 
sensible efiect upon the declination d'. The flexure of the tele- 
scope, however, changes the arc P'S 90° — d', and thus also 
d'. Treating the changes as dittercntials, we have 


d . P'S = d (90° — d' ) =r-. . cos P'SZ 


If we denote the zenith distance of P' by 90° — f , (or let be 
the observer’s latitude referral to the equator of the instrument), 
the triangle P'SZ gives 


cos P'SZ = 


sin cos d ' — cos v, sin d'eos 
sin C' 
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dd' == — e (sin cos d' — cos sin d' cos <') (m) 

Again, we have 

d.P'Q = d (90° — i) = d: cos P'QZ 

d.ZP’Q = dt = d :- ® 

sin P'Q 

In which we may put sin P'^ = cos 2 = 1. Substituting also 
the values 


sin — sin icos C 

cos P'QZ — . — 

cos i sin C 

■in = ??!£-+ ?;'> “'A 


Sin; 


and neglecting the product of and i as insensible, we find 


di = — e sin 

dt — s cos cos (t + 


} 


(») 


Finally, the flexure of the telescope chai.ges the arc QS = 90° 
— c, and we have 


in which 


d.QS = d (90° — c) = dC' . cos ZSQ 


cos ZSQ — 


cos ? — sin <7 cos C' 
cos c sin C' 


Neglecting terms of the second order, therefore, 

dc — — e cos C 

in which we have 


cos C = sin i sin — cos i cos sin (t + x") 

and in this wo may put t' for i + x. Hence, again neglecting 
terms of the second order, 

dc = e cos sin t' (p) 

By the formulas for /' (253), we have 

dt' ~ dt dc sec d' — di tan d' 


and hence, by ( -) and (p), 

dt' — e (sin tan d' -f- cos Cj cos t') e cos sec d' sin t' ( 2 ) 
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lienee, applying the corrections (m) and ( 5 ') to d' and V (263), the 
complete formulae, including the eftect of flexure, are* 

d' = d -{■ — e (sin (p^ cos d' — cos <«, sin d' cos t') 'j 

t’ =i t X c sec d' — i tan d’ L (254) 

-f e (sin tan d ' -f- cos fi, cos t') e cos jo, see d' sin J 

247. To reduce the histrumental declination and hour angle {d', V) 
to the ceUstud declination and hour angle (d, t). — ^Ijet PZ 
be the true meridian, P the celestial pole, P' the pole 
of the instrument, S the obacr\'cd star. Let y and 
d denote the polar distance and hour angle of P ' ; 
that is, let 

Y = PP' & = ZPP’ 
and, producing PF', let 

d' ZP'N=:^ 180° -- ZP'P 

The instrument gives, by the aid of (254), the values of 
d' — 90° — P'8, t' — ZP'8; and we arc to find d — 90° — P8 
and T -^ZPS. The triangle PP'S, in which PP'S^m° 
— {f — <?') and P'P8 — r — d, gives 

sin S — cos sin d' — sin y cos d' 00 s (t' 
cos S 008 (t — h) = sin y sin d' cos y cos d' cos (t' 
cos S sin (t — #) — cos d’ sin {f 

wliich will determine d and r from d' and t' when the instrumental 
constants y, d, and d' are known. 

Putting 90° — f — PZ, the relation between ^ 1 , d', <p, d, and y 
is found from the triangle PP'Z, which gives 

sin COS/- sin p -f-sin y cos <p cos ^ I 

cos y>jC 08 iV — — sin y sin + cos y cos tp cos > (256) 

cos y, sin d' = cos <p sin ») ) 

248. In the preceding discussion I have not distinguished 
between the case in which the declination circle precedes and 
that in w'bieh \t follows the telescope (A"*- 243). The formuhe, 
nevertheless, will apply to either case, provided we reckon decli- 
nations over 90° when they require it. By Fig. 62, in which 
for a star at the declination circle precedes, we sec that when 

* These fortnulse are essentially the same as Besssl’s. See his Anron* Unter* 
•uehunffen, Vol. I. p. 7. 


- •>') 1 

y (255) 

— >>') ) 


Fig. 53. 

P 



Z 
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the telescope is revolved from S towards Ji and passes beyond 
the pole, we shall have deelinations exceeding 90° if we wish to 
employ the same formulie as have been found for this position ; 
but for these points beyond the pole the declination circle foUows 
tlio telescope. The declination in that case, I’cckonod in the 
usual manner, will be 180° — d', and the hour angle will be 
180° + t'. We may, therefore, employ these fonnuUe in their 
present form in all cases, but when d' falls between 90° and 
270° we must finally take 180° — d/ and 180° + t' as the proper 
instrumental declination and hour angle. (See also Transit 
Instrument, Art. 128.) 

If, however, wc wish to distinguish the cases in the formuhe 
themselves, wc shall liav'O, tchen the circle precedes, the readings 
of the circle being (/jUml /„ 

d' d, -|- £kd - c (sin <p, cos d' — cos <p, sin d' cos t') \ 

t' — f X -j- c sec d' — i tan d' T 

4- e (sin tan d’ + cos y, cos t') H' * cos sec d' sin t' I 

and tchen the circle follows, the readings being d^ and t^, \ (257) 

180° — d' — dj-{- ad + e (sin y, cos d' — cos sin d'co8f')\ 

180° t' -j- X — c sec d' -J- i tan d’ | 

— e(8in ^ 9 ,tand'-|-cos ^SjCos cos y^sced' sin t'J 

249. The rigorous formnhe (255) and (256) will bo requireii 
only in the rare case in which the pole of the instrument is at 
a considerable di-stance from the celestial pole; but I will briefly 
indicate the methods of determining the instrumental c-onstants 
tor this case. It will always be possil)lc to bring the hour axis 
of the instrument very nearly into the mei’idian of the place of 
observation, whatever may be the elevation of its pole above the 
horizon, so that the meridian of the instrument and the true 
meridian will nearly coincide. 

If wc observe a Jixed point in both positions of the instrument, 
circle preceding and circle following, we shall have by (267), 
taking the sums of tlic respective equations, 

180°= d, 4 d,4- 2 Ad 

180° 4- 2t' f, 4- 4 - 2a; 4- 2c cos jp, sec d' sin t' 

the first of which determines the index correction (a</) of the 
declination circle, and the second determines tlie value of I' 
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if we have independently found the flexure e, or if the fixed point 
is in the mei’idian of the instrument and consequently i' —■ 0. 

Taking the difierences of the same equations, the observation 
of the fixed point also gives 

180 °— 2 d'=d 3 — d,+ 2e(8in y^cosd' — cos <r,sin d’ coat') 

180°= — 2c8Ccd'-f-2/tand' — 2e(8iii^,tan<i'-|-C08^,C08<') 

The first of these determines d' when c is otherwise knoAvn, and, 
the value of d' thus found being substituted in the second, wo 
have an equation of condition for determining <?, i, and e. The 
obsciwation of at least three difierent i»()ints will be necessary in 
order to determine these quantities, or of at least two points if 
we neglect e. 

Upon the supposition that the pole of the instrument is very 
near the meridian, but at a considerable distance from the celestial 
pole, /• is a large arc, but d is small, ami we have from the first 
of the equations (256), by putting cos = ± 1, 

±r 

and the value of y may be found from the observation of a star 
in the meridian and as lar IVom the j»ole of the instrument as 
possible, since in this case we shall have vciy nearly 

-+- Y <5 — d' 

in which d' will be known from two observations of the star in 
the two positions of the instnimet.t. 

When Y has been thus approximately found, let a star be 
obserN'ed on tlie six hour circle both west and east of the meridnin. 
We deduce from (255) 

sin d' = sin S cos y cos <5 sin y cos (t — »?) 


Denoting the instrumental deebnation for the two observations 
by d/ and and putting x — 90° for the first observation, and 
T = 270° for the seccnid, we have 


whence 


sin d/= sill ^ cos y -f- cos 5 si” r sin # 
sin dj'= sin H cos y — cos ft sin y sin 


sin d 


sin dj' — sin d, 
2 cos d sin y 


f 

i 


This will give a sufficient approximation to d, provided the star 
18 not very near the pole. 
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A theoretically rigorous detertninatiou of both y and ^ would 
be found by observing two points whose declinations (dj, dj) and 
hour angles (r„ r,) are known, and then solving the equations 

sin d,' = sin 5, cos y + cos sin y cos (t, — d) 
sin d./ = sin 5, cos y + cos sin y cos (t, — &') 

When y and d- have been found, wo have, from the observation 
of one known point, 

cos d' cos (<' — #') — sin 5 sin cos b cos y cos (t — d) 
cos d' sin (f — »)') = cos 5 sin (r — *V) 

which determine t' — and, since will be known from (256), 
t' will also be known. Finally, the instrument gives the value 
of t' — X, as we have shown above, and thus x becomes known. 

250. When the 'poU of the instrument is very near the celestial ])ole, 
y is very small, but may have any value from 0° to 360°. Put- 
ting cos ;- = 1 in (256), and neglecting terms of the same order 
as f, we find 

ip^ = (p y COS d 

— b-' — — y sin tan tp 

and (255) gives 

b — d ' — y cos (t’ — »>') 

T = t' d — d' — y e,\n (t' — »y) sin d' sec b 

or, within terms of the second oi’der, 

b == d ' — y cos (r — »?) 

T ~t' — y sin tan <p — y sin (t — »>) tan b 

Substituting the values of d! and V from (2.54), and putting 
ed—x — y sin H tan (f, which is constant, we have 

3 — d Ad — y cos (r — ?9) — e (sin <p cos .5 — cos tp sin b cos t) 

T = t -j- At — y sin (t — ff) tan b -\-c sec b — i tan b v (258) 

-f- e (sin <p tan b -|- cos y> cos r)-\-e cos <p sec 5 sin t J 

which are the forrnulie usually required in practice. Here S is 
to be reckoned bcyoisd 90° when nccessaiy, being then the sup- 
plement of the starV declinsition (Art. 248), and then r is the 
star’s hour ang’c increased by 180°. 

The declination and hour angle are here apparent, that is, 
afi^'oeted by refraction, &c. If we wish d and r to represent the 
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geocentric position of the observed point, we may apply the 
corrections for refraction, &c. to d and t. 

If we prefer to distinguish the cases in the formulae themselves, 
we shall have — 

For circle precedin g: \ 

d = d Ckd — Y cos (t — d) — e (sin tp cos 8 — cos{!> sin 5 cost) | 

t — t c^t — ^ sin (r — 1 >) tan d -\-c sec S — i tan S I 

-j- e (sin f tan 8 -J- cos y cos r) -j- e cos sec 5 sin t [ 

/ (259) 

For circle following ; ( 

180° — 8—d-\- ^d-\-Y (■'■ — '^) H” ® (rin ip cos 8 — cos <p sin ^ cos r) \ 

180°+ + id — ten ^ — c sec 8 + i tan 8 1 

— e (sin <p tan 8 + cos <p cos r) + e cos tp sec 8 sin r 

in which d and r will always denote the declination and hour 
angle of the star reckoned in the usual manner. 

ADJUSTMENT OP TUB EQUATORIAL INSTRUMENT, 

251. The adjustment of the instrument with respect to the pole 
of the heavens consists of two operations : Ist, bringing the hour 
axis into the plane of the meridian, and, 2d, giving tliis axis an 
elevation, with respect to the hoi’izon, equal to the latitude of the 
place. 

Fora rough preliminary adjustment, place the deelin.ation axis 
in a horizontal position, and move the stand until the telescope 
points to a star at the computed time of its meridian passage. 
The hour axis is then nearly in the plane of the meridian. 
Then bring the declination axis into the plane of the meridian \by 
revolving the instrument upon the hour axis through 00° by the 
hour circle), and direct the telescope upon a circumpolar star on 
the six hour circle. The elevation of the axis should be changed 
so as to make the star appear near the optical axis at the com- 
puted time when the star’s hour angle is equal to 0*. 

For the final adjustment, the outstanding deviations of the 
instrument must be found by pi’operly combined observations of 
stars, taken in the two reverse positions i " ^lie declination axis, 
by the methods given hereafter. 

The position of the pole of the instrument with respect to the 
polo of the heavens may be expressed by the two quantities 

f = Y cos d 1 } = Y (26C) 

which are the distances of tlie pole of the instrument from the 
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six hour circle and from the meridian, respectively. According 
to our definitions of y and a positice value of ? will indicate that 
the instrumental pole is above the true pole, and a positive value 
of ij will indicate that the j^ole of the instrument is Avest of the 
meridian. I proceed to consider the methods of finding these 
quantities, as well as the other instrumental constants. 

252. To find c. — The most simple method is to observe the 
declinations of known stars at their culmination in both positions 
of the declination axis, and to compare the instrumental values, 
corrected for refraction, with the true declinations found from 
the best catalogues or ephcmcrides. By the instrumental values 
we shall hereafter uiulerstand the values inferred directly from 
the ro.adings {d) of the circle. 

As the two observations in reverse positions of the declination 
axis cannot both be absolutely in the meridian (unless obsciwa- 
tions on diftcrent days are combined), one of them is taken a 
few seconds before the meridian jiassage, and the other a few 
seconds after it. In consequence of the g? uat facility with which 
even the largest equatorial instrument can be reversed, the 
interval between the two obseiwations will be so small that the 
mean of the two values of cos (r — d) will be sensibly the same 
as eos T being a very small quantity with opposite signs for 
the two observations. Ilcncc, Ave sliall have for each pair of 
observations on a star, by putting r 0 in (269), 

d — - - S — e sin (^ — d) 

180° — 5 rrr. -I- ^ -P e Slll (?> — J) 

where d^ and d.^ arc the circle readings in the tAvo positions. The 
half sum of these equations gives the index correction of the 
declination circle, 

Ad^90°-Kd, + d,) 

Their half ditfcrcnce gives 

? -f sin (g> — 3) =90° — i (dj — ^ 

If Ave put 

90°— KA— 

D will be the mean of the instrumental values of the declination, 
as iiiferred froi the two rea<ling8, whatever may be the mode in 
Avhich the circle is graduated. A number of stars being thus 
observed, we shali have the equations of condition 
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$-|-e8in(^ — 5)=D — b 
f -f e sin (<5 — d’)=: ly — s' 

f ® si® s")= jy — 

&c. &c. 

which, treated hy the method of least squares, will give both 
f and e. 


Example. — The declinations of ten stars were observed by 
Otto Stkuve with the equatorial telescope of thc Pulkowa Obser- 
vatory, 1840, June 22, according to the preceding method, and 
the values of Z), corrected for refraction, were as in the following 
table. The values of o for the stars 1, 4, 5 and 8 Avere taken 
from the Nautical Almanac^ for 2, 3, and 7 from Abgklandeu’s 
Catalogue, and for 6 and 9 from Airv’s Catalogue for the year 
1840. The latitude employed in computing the coeflicient of e 
i.s (p =; 59° 46'.3. The degrees and miuntes of d, omitted to 
save room, are the same as those of D. In order to apply the 
same formula to the stars observed below the pole, we have only 
to enqdoy the supplements of their declinations instead of the 
docli nations, that is, to reckon them over the pole. (Art. 128.) 


8t*irs, 

Instr. dec. ~ /). 

A 

Equations. 

V 

1. /jt Sagiftarii 

— 21° 5'55".5 

40".6 

-14".9=^-^-f 0.99c 

— 5".4 

2. Tfj l:Acrpentis 

— 2 56 23 .8 

3 .4 

— 20 .4^f-l- 0.89 c 

— 7 .7 

o. Scipcntis 

+ 3 59 47 .1 

59 .5 

— 12 .4=:f+ 0.83c 

-f 2 .2 

4. C Aquilm 

13 37 34 .6 

48 .3 

— 13 .7^e-f- 0.72c 

+ 4 .4 

f). a Lynn 

38 37 47 .1 

70 .4 

1—23 .3 ---.? + 0.36 e 

4-6 .2 

X Cyyni 

53 3 55 .5 

83 .0 

— 28 .1 = .^ 4 0.12 c 

-p9 .0 

7. ("i Dr aeon is 

67 21 51 .6 

99 .7 

— 48 .l = f — 0.13c 

— 3. 1 

8. d Ursa’. jMin, 

86 34 22 .6 

81 .2 

— 58 .6 — f — 0.45e 

— 3 .4 

2 LynciSy 

120 55 12 .0 

79 .9 

— 67 .9^? — 0.88 c 

4- 0 .9 

jlO. ? AurigWyS. j). 

124 19 4 .5 

76 .9 

— 72 .4=:? — 0.90e 

— 3 .0 


The solution of these 10 equatiojis gives 

f — — 40".9 with the probable error = J".2 
e — A- 3T'.7 “ “ “ “ = T'-8 

The last column gh’^es the residuals v after the substitution of 
these values in the 10 equations. From these residuals we find 
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the probable error of a single equation to be which is com- 
posed of the error of observation and the error in the star’s decli- 
nation. This degree of accuracy in the determination of abso- 
lute declinations, with an equatorial instrument of such dimen- 
sions, is surprising, and is a striking proof of the perfection of its 
workmanship. At the same time we perceive that very crude 
detenninations will be obtained if we neglect the flexure. 

253. To find -q . — This will be found by comparing the instru- 
mental hour angles of different stars, near the meridian, with the 
observed clock times of their transits over a given thread. We 
shall, at the same time, find the instrumental constants i and e, 
and the index correction of the hour circle. 

We shall suppose the thread on which the stars are to be 
observed to be placed in the direction of a circle of declination, — 
that is, as a transit thread, — and to be in the optical axis of the 
telescope. This optical axis may be dotiued to be the line 
drawn through the optical centre of the objective, and the centre 
of the position circle of the micrometer: cv>nscqnontly, when the 
thread is revolved 180° by this circle, it should still pass through 
the optical axis. As the thread may not be precisely adjusted 
in this respect, the error is to be eliminated by combiiiing two 
observations taken in those two positions of the thread. Two 
such pairs of observations are to be taken on eacli star, one pair 
with circle preceding, and one with circle following. A second 
star, ill a widely different declination, being observed in the same 
manner, we shall have all that is reipiired for tlie determination 
of our constants. If we observe a greater number of stars, we 
can treat the observations by the method of least squares. 

Supposing two stars to be observed, one near the pole and the 
other near the equator, the observations should be symmetrically 
arranged according to the following schedule, in which the posi- 
tion I denotes circle preceding, and II circle following, and the 
letters a and h refer to tlic two positions of the transit thread for 
the two readings of the position circle differing by 180°. We 
should endeavor to make the mean of the times of the four 
observations on a star coincide very nearly with the instant of 
its meridian passage. 
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Star. 

Position. 

Clock. Means. 

Hour circle. Means. 

1st Star 

R. A. = a 

Decl. = d 

I. a. 

b. 

II. b. 

a. 

(2;), X ^ 

m, j 

t rr 

1 

ft). i~ • 

ft), p.. , 
ft). ) • 

Mean “ 

Moan = 

2d Star 

E.A. = a' 

Decl. = ft' 

II. a. 

b. 

I. h. 

a. 

(no. X rp, 

(no. ) 

(no. X T’ 
tno. i ■■ ’ 

(C). ) ,, 

(^.0. * 

(^0. X- t' 
(V)« r ' ’ 

Mean = 

Mean 


The ohaervationa being very near the meridian, the flexure of 
the telescope (c) has no scnaihlc effect, 'riuit term of the flexure 
(e) of the declination axis which is multiplied hy tan 3 may 
become sensible for stai’s near the pole, but, as it will always be 
combined with i, it will be convenient to put 


j, ~i — e sin <p (2C1) 

The term s cos f cos /, which is always less than e, will be 
practically unimportant, and will here be neglected. A method 
of determining e will, however, be given hereafter. 

With this notation wm find, hy putting r = 0 in the second 
member of (259), for the observation at the clock time 


Tj = -j- At + tan ft -p c sec ft — tan d 

and if A r is the clock correction, we have also 

T,= AT-a 

Hence, by putting 

A = At — A 2’ 

we deduce 

ij tan d -j- c sec ft — t, tan ft = T, — t, — » — A 

In the same manner the obsen'ation at the clock time gives 
1 ) tan S ~ c sec S -p tjtan S — — t, — a — A 
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and from these two equations, with the notation of the above 
schedule, 

Tj tan d = Tg — — a — X 

c sec a — tan a = ^ [(T, — 

The second star gives, in the same manner, 

ij tan S'— — o' — A 

c see S' — t, tan a' = [( — f/) — ( — #/)] 

By combining the two equations in rj, we have, therefore, the 
following three equations: 

r) (tan a - tan S') = (T, - T/) - (<„ - t,') - (a - o') 
e sec a — tan a — [(f^, — t^) — {T^ — T,)] \ (262) 

c see a' - b tan a' =-. • [(t/ - t/) - ( 7!/ - T/)] j 

which determine ?„ and c from the observed clock times and 
the readings of the lumr circle. 

We can then tind the value of A by the formula 

A T; — — o - r/ tan a = T„' - t„' — o' — 7 tan a' (203) 

and finally, if the clock correction is otherwise known, the index 
correction of the hour circle, by the formula 

At:nA7’H-A ( 201 ) 

Example. — The following observations were taken, aceordiiig 
to tilt- above method, with the equatorial of the Pulkowa Obser- 
vatory, on June 3, 1840. 



Clock timeH. 

Hour circle. 

(5 Ursx 3Im, I. a. 

b. 

II b. 
a. 

18^ 21^" 50*. 51 
23 25 .8 j 

27 0.01 

29 38 .8 J 

► r, -- 18* 22"> tl>.2 

1 7!, ^18 28 22.4 
“ 

Tq 18 25 31 .8 

23^58"»21M1 
59 37 .9 J 
0 2 55 .0 

5 17. 7j 

. q .== 23* .38™ 59V5 

. q 0 4 (J .4 

7r~ l"33.0 

a Lyrsd II. a. 

b. 

I. b. 
a. 

34 10 .01 

35 65 .4 j 
39 33.1 1 
41 24 .9 J 

.r,'=18»3.5’» 2*. 7 

T,' = 18 40 29 .0 

® 4 

iS kI}'.’" 0 « '»•' 

.t 0 4 .'t 


18 37 4 . 3.0 0 6 34.5 

The places of the stars, according to the Xautical Almanac, 
wore — 


a Ursw Mut. <x z=z 18'* 24" 5*.8 S = 86° 35'.2 

a Ly. .? a 18 31 34 .0 a'= 38 38 .1 
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Hence our equations (262) become 

15.97 = + 15*.6 
16.80 c — 16.77 = — 17 .2 

1.28 c— 0.80q::z=— 1.75 

whence 

1} = -j- 0*.98 = + 14".7 
i, = — 0*.92 c — — 1*.94 

The values of \ and c arc here not separately so well determined 
as they would be if the second star were nearer to the equator. 
Their difference, however, — c — -{■ 1*.02, is accui’ately deter 
mined by the first star. We next find, by (263), 

A = — 23*.4 

and if the clock correction is a7’= + 20'.0, the index correction 
of the hour circle is, by (264), 

At = — 3*.4 

To give the resider some idea of the stability of a largo equa> 
torial properly mounted, I will hei’c give the values of f and rj, 
together with the coefficient of flexure of the tube (c), deternxined 
by the above methods, for the Pulkowa in.sti’ument during a year. 
They are hiken from Struve’s Description de V Observatoire Central, 
p. 204, only changing the signs of f and -q to agree with the 
preceding notation : 



f 

t 



1840, May 15 

— 41".2 

+ 32".6 

1840, April 17 

+ 18".9 

June B 

— 46 .4 

+ 21 .7 

“ 28 

+ 14 .8 

“ 22 

— 40 .9 

+ 31 .7 

June 3 

+ 14 .7 

July 3 

— 54 .3 

+ 19 .0 

July 24 

+ 10 .2 

“ 24 

— 48 .3 

+ 34 .2 

Sept. 24 

+ 10 .8 

Aug. 9 

— 43 .0 

+ 36 .2 

Nov. 3 

+ 4 .4 

Sept. 24 

— 43 .2 

+ 21 .7 

Dec. 26 ' 

+ 11 .4 

“ 26 

— 53 .0 

+ 37 .2 

18«l Mar. 15 

+ 15 .2 

Nov. 10 

— 38 .5 

+ 35 .4 

J\Ieuu -j- 12 .5 

Dec. 26 

— 44 .1 

+ 29 .3 



1841, Mar. 15 

— 43 .5 

+ 25 .5 




Moans — 45 .1 -j- 29 .5 

VoL. II.— 25 
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The temperature during this period varied from — 22° to + 86° 
Fahr. The constancy of the coefficient of flexure for the 
extremes of temperature is as remarkable as the stability of the 
axis. 

254. By the preceding method of finding Tj we also find the 
constants «, and c ; but wo can find jy independently of these 
constants by observing the declinations of stars on the six hour 
circle. Wlion r = ± 6*, we have, by (269), 

5 = i)q=ij — esin^o cos S 

where Z) is the mean instrumental declination from the observed 
readings in the two positions of the instrument (the two obser- 
vations being taken in quick succession very near the six hour 
circle, and one on each side o£ it). If we put p — D — d, we 
shall have the equation of condition 

± Tj e sin ^ cos S — p (2G5) 

and from a number of equations of this kind the values of ly and 
e will be found. 

If the same star is observed both at r = + 6* and r = — O'*, 
we shall have, for the two observations, 

ij -f e sin cos <5 = p, 

— ij e sin ^ cos ^ —Pa 

V = h(P^-P>) (266) 

in which yjj — will be the diffex’cnce of the observed instru- 
mental declinations, corrected for any diftbrenco of refraction 
that may result from changes in the meteorological instruinciits 
in the interval between the observations. 

But it is not always possible to observe stars on the six hour 
cii’cle in both positions of the instrument, the pier or stand inter- 
fering with one of the positions for stars within a certain distance 
of the pole. "We must then find D from a single observation 
by applying the index correction, previously found from meridian 
observations by Art. 252. The equations formed from such an 
observation should have a weight of only one-half in combining 
the equations according to the method of least squares. 


265. Both f and tj can be found in a general manner from 
observations upon diflferent stars, without limiting the obser- 
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vations to the meridian or the six hour circle. If each obser- 
vation of a star is complete , — that is, consists of the mean of two 
observations in the two positions of the declination axis, — ^we 
Bhall have for this mean 

i = D — y COS (t — i9) — Be 
r = t — Y sin (t — ?)) tan 3 -|- B'e 

ir. which B and B' arc the coefficients of e in (259). Developing 
sin (r — «?) and cos (r — d), we find 

f cos T -(-ijsinr Be = D — ^267') 

tit — f sin T tan S -\- cos r tan 5 -{■ B'e~ r — t j '■ 

and, from a sufficient number of such ccpiations, a/, f, ij, and e 
will be determined. 

256. Again, f and 7j may be found from single obseiwations, — 
that is, observations in but one of the positions of the declination 
axis, — by observing each startAvice at very diftcrent hour angles. 
We shall have for two observatimis of the same star at the hour 
angles Tj and r^, circle preceding in both observations or follow- 
ing in both, 

r, — t, -)- At — f sin Tj tan '5 + 7 cos r, tan <5 + « see '5 rp i tan d -±,A,s-\- B,e 
Tj, -.-tjj + At — f sin Tj, tan ^ + 7 cos t, tan '5 ± c sec <5 q:: i tan 3 ± AgS + B^e 

where the signification of A and B is apparent from (259). The 
difference of these equations gives 

— ?( 8 in Tj — sin T,)tan (cos Tj, — cosr,)tan '5±:(d, — yl,) e+ (/?, — S,) c= 

Mow, suppose one series of observations in Avhich each star is 
observed at equal or very nearly equal distances from the meri- 
dian, cast and Avest ; this equation Avill then be reduced to the 
form 

— ? sin T tan '5 + c cos p sec 3 sin t = q (268) 

and from the Avhole scries, embracing stars of very different 
declinations, f and e Avill be determined. 

Suppose another series in which each ov..’' is observed at or 
very near to its tipper and lower culminations : the. equation will 
take the form 

— 7 tan 3 ^ s COB f — q (269) 
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This scries will, therefore, determine 7j and e. The upper sign 
will here he used for a series in which the circle is west of the 
meridian at the upper culminations and east of the meridian at 
the lower culminations. This appears to he the most simple and 
satisfactory method of finding the flexure e of the declination 
axis. Another method will he given in the next article. 

257. All the preceding methods of determining the instnu 
mental constants depend upon the accuracy of the graduations 
of the two circles of the instrument. Let us inquire how far 
it is possible to determine these constants independently of the, 
circles, or without involving their errors.* 

First . — The inclination 90° — c of the telescope to the decli- 
nation axis can he separately determined, independently of the 
other constants, as follows. Bring the telescope into a horizontal 
position in the plane of the meridian, the declination axis being 
then also horizontal. Place two collimating telescopes in the 
prolongation of the optical axis, one north and one - south, 
and, directing them towards each other, bring the cross threads 
in their foci into optical coincidence (the equatorial telescope 
being for this purpose temporarily moved out of the line joining 
the collimators by revolving it about the hour axis). Then, 
bringing the telescope upon one of the collimators, and clampiiig 
the hour circle, measure with the micrometer the distance 
between the fixed thread that marks the optical axis and the 
cross thread of the collimator. Revolve the telescope upon the 
declination axis, and measure the distance between its optical 
axis and the cross thread of the other collimator. The difference 
of the two micrometer measures is the value of 2c*. To elinii- 
nate any eccentricity of the fixed thre.ad with respect to the 
optical axis, let each observation on a (iollimator be the mean of 
two taken in reverse positions of the thread con-esponding to 
readings of the position cii’cle differing 180°, This method is 
identical in principle with the process given for the transit 
instrument, and more fully explained in Art. 145. Instead of 
one of the collimatoi's, a distant terrestrial point may be used. 

We may, at the same time, determine the flexure e of the 
telescope, with the aiil of the declination circle, but without 
involving its errors of division (Art. 204). 


* iSee Bechel’s A^tronom. Unttrmch,.^ Vol. I. p. 14. 
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Second . — An equation for determining the inclination, 90° — i, 
of the declination and hour axes, can he obtained from the 
observation of the transits of two different stars in the same 
fixed position of the declination axis, that is, with the hour circle 
clamped at anj assumed reading. If r and r' are tlie apparent 
hour angles of the stars, and '1\ T' the ai<loreal clock times of 
the transits (corrected for clock rate), the difference 22 of these 
hour angles will he known hy the formula 

2 2 = t' — T = r — r — (a' — a) — (/ — r) 

vvlierc r and r' are the coi’rections of r and t' for refraction ; and, 
as the difference is very small, we may xisc r for x' in the second 
memher of (259) : hence, if the circle precedes, we shall find 
for this difference the expression 

2 q = — [y sin (t — *9) 4- * — s 8'u ?>] (tan <5' — tan <5) 

+ (c + 6 cos <p sin t) (see f5' - see <5) 

Now reverse the declination axis, setting the hour circle at a 
reading differing 12* from the former reading, and repeat the 
observation on the saino stars on the following day. We shall 
then have, in the same manner, 

2 2' = — [j' sin (r — >9) — * -f- e sin q>] (tan — tan S) 

— (c — e cos q> sin r) (sec 3' — sec (5) 

The lialf difference of these equations is 

q' — 2 — (^ — ® ^ (219) 

from which, <? being previously known, we find the value of 
i — e sin f. The hour circle is hero used only to set the instru- 
ment approximately in the reverse position, and so that the values 
of x in the second members of all the equations may he regarded 
as equal to each other in the computation of the small terms. 
We thus find the combination i — e sin ^ independently of the 
circle reading ; hut wc cannot sepamte i without such I’cading. 

T/u'rd. —The quantities f and rj may be found independently 
of the reading of the circles hy observing the same star at its 
upper and loAver culminations, and also at its oast and west 
transits over the six hour circle, without revolving the telescope 
upon the declination axis, and measuring the distance of the star 
in declination from the sight line with the micrometer. Thus, 
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for T = 0 and t = 180®, the reading of tho declination circle 
being constant, and /, and the micrometer distances of the 
star from the sight line in the two observations, r, and the 
refractions, and d the true declination, wo have 

^ — r, = Ad + /, — f — e (sin <p cos 5 — cos p sin d) 

^ + rj = d-)-Ad+/, -f-f — e (sin tp cos d -J- cos <p sin 3) 

and the difference of these equations gives 

f = 2 (/i —/a) + 2 (''i + O + e C08 f sin d (271) 

For T = 90° and r == 270°, we have 

<J -|- r, — d -|- Ad -f- /i — ^ — e sin y cos 3 
5 + Tj = d + Ad -|- /j, -}- 7 — c sin jP cos 3 

in which r^ and will ho equal if no change in the meteoro- 
logical instruments has occurred. The diffei’cuce of these equa- 
tions gives 

7^ -K/. -/a)--K»-,-'-a) (272) 

% 

268. A precise determination of the constants would he re- 
quired if the instrument were to he used for determining abso- 
lute hour angles and declinations. But so large an instrument 
is liable to be so much affected by its own weight and by changes 
of temperature that we could not rely upon the constancy of 
its condition for the intervals of time that must necessarily 
elapse between the determinations of its errors and its applica- 
tion to the observation of absolute positions of stars. Hence its 
chief application is to the mciisurement of small differences of 
right ascension and declination, or of distance and position angle 
of two stars with its micrometer. The advantages of the equii- 
torial system of mounting for this application are obvious. 

The methods of conducting these micrometer observations are 
discussed in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

MICROMETRIC OBSERVATIONS. 

I SHALL confine myself to those micrometers which have been 
most generally approved by astronoiners, cither for their con- 
venience or their accuracy, and which are more or less in com- 
mon use at the present day. 

THE FILAR MICROMETER. 

259. Tliis has already been fully described in Chapter 11., 
where also the methods of finding the angular value of a re- 
volution of the screw have been given. Tliosc applications in 
which this micrometer is but an auxiliary of some principal instru- 
ment — as in the transit instrument, meridian circle, &c. — ^liavd 
already been treated of under their appropriate heads. We are 
here to consider it as the principal instrument, and the telescope 
as the auxiliary: consequently, we are to suppose tlie tele- 
scope to be mounted with special reference to the convenience 
of rnicrometric observations, or, in short, to be an equatorial 
telescope. We also suppose it to be lurnished with a position 
circle, constituting it a, position micrometer (Art. 49). 

TO FIND THE DISTANCE AND POSITION ANGLE OF TWO STARS* WITH 
THE FILAR MICROMETER. 

260. With the equatorial mounting, the telescope can be 
readily directed to the stars at any time by setting the circles to 
the known hour angle and declination of the middle point 
between the stars. Moreover, the automatic movement of this 

instrument (by the driving clock), by means of which the stars 

- 1 ■ 

* I Bay “ stars,” in general, for brevity ; but the methods given are obviously 
applicable to the measurement of the distance and position angle of any two near 
points^ as the cusps in a solar eclipse, or to the measurement of apparent semi- 
diameters, &c. 
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are kept in a constant position in the field, is indispensable for 
the exact measurement of their distance and position angle. 

The micrometer is to be revolved until its transverse thread, 
which is parallel to the screw, passes through the two stars. 
The zero of the position circle (j.e. the reading when the trans- 
verse thread is in the direction of a circle of declination) being 
known = P„, and P being the reading upon the stars, we have 
at once the required position angle p, by the formula 

P-P-P„ (273) 

The distance of the stars is measurod at the same time, by 
placing the fixed micrometer thread (which is perpendicular to 
the transverse thread) upon one of the stai's, and the movable 
thread upon the other. The reading of the micrometer now 
being Jlf (revolutions), and its zero for coincidence of the threads 
being the required distance in revolutions of tlie micro- 
meter is 

m = M — X274) 

If 11 is the value of a revolution in seconds of arc (Arts. 42, 43, 
&c.), and 5 -= the observed distance, in arc, vve thciv have 

tan ^ s = tan jS, or, nearly, s mR (27.5) 

The distance m may also l)c found by placing the same thread 
successively upon the .stars and taking the diftercnce of the 
micrometer readings, thus dispensing with the fixed thread and 
W'ith the determination of It will be still better to use two 
movable threads whose constant distance is known, as will be 
illustrated in Art. 265. 

In this process, wc shouhl bring the images of the stars on 
opposite sides of the middle of the field, and at very nearly 
equal distances from it. The position angle measurod is then the 
angle between the arc joining the stars and the circle of decli- 
nation drawn to the middle point between the stars. Both the 
distance and position angle thus observed are apparent; the effect 
of refraction will be considered hereafter. 

261. Correction of (he observed po- ition amjle for the errors of the 
equatorial instrument . — The preceding process would be complete 
if the zero of the posi ion circle always corresponded to, that 
position of the ^ -ansverse thread in which it coincided with a 
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circle of declination. The adjustment described in Art. 49— 
namely, placing the micrometer thread so that an equatorial stai 
in the meridian runs along the thread — assumes, Ist, that the 
jnicromcter thread is perpendicular to the transverse thread, and, 
2(1, tliat the equatorial instrument is in perfect adjustment in all 
respects, so that the transverse thread, once adjusted to the meri- 
dian, will remain in the direction of a circle of declination in all 
other positions of the telescope. 

The first source of error is avoided by adjusting the transverse 
thread independently of the micrometer threads. This will be 
most readily done by directing the telescope upon a distant ter- 
restrial point, and revolving the micrometer until a nujtion of the 
telescope upon the declination axis alone causes the point to 
move exactly along the thread. The thread then represents a 
declination circle of the instrument, or rather a circle whose pole 
is that of the declination axis ; and \vc take the reading in 
this position as the zero of the position circle. 

The second source of error is next to he removed by comjmla- 
iion, based upon the actual state of the instrument. The distance 
of the stare is correctly obtitined independently of the errors of 
the equatorial adjustment, and we therefore have only to inves- 
tigate the eftect of those errors upon the position angle. The 
adjnstmont of the thread by the method just described causes 
the thi-ead to be at riglit angles to the arc QS, Fig. bd, 
which joins the polo of the declination a.xis and the 
«tar. If P is the celestial pole and I is the required 
correction of the observed position angle, Ave have 
the angle. 90° — A. Let P' be the pole of the 

iustrumeiit, and put 

Q8P' 90° — Q, PSP' = j 


ri;j. 64. 



WO shall tlien liave 


A - ? + « 


The triangle QSP' gives, with the notation of Art. 245, 

bin i — sin c sin P 


sin (2 = 

with sufficient precision, 


cos c* cos d' 


Q - i see tan ^ 
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To take the flexure of the declination axis and telescope into 
account, we see, by Art. 246, that we must increase i by the cor- 
rection di = — t sin <p, and c by the correction dc = e cos <p sin r. 
Hence, putting, as in Art. 253, 


i, = i — e sin 

wc have 

Q — \ sec 5 — c tan S — e cos <p tan d sin r 
The triangle PSP\ with the notation of Arts. 245 and 247, gives 

sin r sin (r — >9) 

sin q = 

COS d' 

or, with suflSlcient precision, 

q = Y sin (t — »9) sec d 

and it is evident that the flexure produces no sensible eficct upon 
this angle. Wc have, therefore, 

A = y sin (t — {t) sec 3 -j- i, sec 3 — c tan 5 — e cos y tan i sin r (276) 

This formula can be used for cither position of the declination 
axis by observing the preccjits of Art. 248 ; but if we wish to let 
3 always represent the aetnal declination, and regard (276) as 
applicable to the case in which the declination circle precedes, 
we shall have, for the case in which it foUotos, 

A = y sin (t — d) sec 3 — i, sec 5 -f- c tan 3 — e cos ^ tan 3 sin t (276*) 

The value of d must be that which belongs to the middle of 
the field, or .the mean of the apparent declinations of the I wo 
stars. 

The position angle resulting from the observation will now be 


p = P - P, + A (277) 

262. The constant e e,\pre8ses the angle between the optical 
axis and the axis of collimation ; and it may be well to repeat 
here tlie definitions of these terms as wc have used them. The 
optical axis is the straight line drawn through the optical centre 
of the objective and the centre of the position circle ; and the 
axis of collimation, the straight line drawn through the o]ttical 
centre of the objective perpendicular to the declination axis- 
Kow, the transverse thread may not pass through the optical 
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axis, but may have a certain eccentricity: hence, to obtain the 
position angle according to the above formula with the utmost 
rigor, we must take the mean of two observations in reversed 
positions of the thread, corresponding to readings of the position 
circle diftcring 180°. 

The correction 1, if the equatorial adjustment is good, will 
seldom amount to one minute of arc, and may usually be disre- 
garded. The importance of a correct determination of the posi- 
tion angle increases with the distance of the stars, since an error 
in this angle will produce errors in the deduced relative right 
as(!eusion and declination of the stars which are directly propor- 
tional to this distance : at the same time, the greater distance is 
favorable to accuracy in the observation of the i)08ition angle. 
The field of the filar micrometer, however, is small, diminishing 
as we increase the magnifying power for the sake of increased 
accuracy ; and, since for this observation both stars must be seen 
in the field at once, we are obliged to use low powers for the 
greater distances (from 10' to 20'), and thus lose, in a degree, 
the advantage which the increased distance would otherwise 
aftbrd. This dilHculty docs not exist in the use of the hdiomeicr, 
for which, therefore, a greater degree of refinement in the deduc- 
tion of the position angle is requisite, and the above correction 
becomes of greater importance. 

203. Redaction of the observed position angle to the mean of the, 
position angles at the two stars . — ^Ijct (S' and S', Fig. 5o, 
he the stars, F the celestial pole, Sg the middle j)oint 
between the stars, and let the arc SS' he pi’oduecd 
through the star S' towards A. Let 

p' = PSA, p" =. PS' A, p = PSgA. 

It is usual to assume p to be the mean of p' and p", 
hut for large distances, and when the stars are near 
the pole, a correction becomes necessary. If we put 

i. S', Sg ~ the declinations of S, S', S^, 
s — the distance SS', 

the triangle PSgS gives 

cos S cos p' = cos ^ s cos Sg cos p -f- sin ^ s sin 3^ 
cos 3 sin p' = cos 3^ sin p 


Fig. 55. 
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whence 

t 

cos d sin (jo' — p) = — sill i ^ sin sinjp + sin* } s cos sin 2^ 
cos 5 cos (^' — j?) = cos + sin i s sin cos p — 2 sin* i s cos cos* p 

and, developing sin and sin Js in series, 

cos 3 sin (p' — p) — — i sin si*' P + t® ** 2 jp + &c. 

cos 3 cos (p' — p) — cos 3^ -f- J s sin 3^ cos j> — &c. 

Dividing the first by the second, and putting for tan {p' — jfo) its 
value in series, we find 

p' p =z — Is tan 3^^ sin p -j- 5* sin 2^? (1 + 2 tan* f5„) — As^ + &c. 

In like manner, the triangle gives 

cos 3' cos p" cos i s cos cos p — sin i s sin 3^ 
cos 3' sin y' ^ cos 3^ sin p 

from which we see that the development of p" — p will be ob- 
tained from that of p' — p by merely changing the sign of .s: 
hence 

^ 5 tan 3^ sin p -}- ,*,7 sin 2p (I -|- 2 tan* 3^^ -f- -|- &c. 

Neglecting only the 4th and higher powers of 5, we have, there- 
fore, 

.1 (y 4. y') — p = -Jg5*8in2;>(l + 2 tan*.7j (27S) 

which is the required correction to be ad .led to the observed 
position angle to reduce it to the mean i(p' /?")• When v 
is expressed in seconds of arc, the second member must be mul- 
tiplied by sin 1". 

AVe also find, within terms of the 3d order, 

^ (p" — y ) = \ s tan f\ sin p (279) 

The purpose of the observation is usually to determine the 
place of one star from that of another which is given. It will 
be convenient hereafter to consider the observed position angle 
as expressing the position of the unknown star referred to the 
known: thus, in tljo above formuhe the three X)osition angles 
2>', p'% p are all reckoned in the direction from the known to 
the unknown star, p' being the angle at the former, /?" the angle 
at the latter, and p the angle at the middle point between the 
two stars. 
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10 FIND THE APPARENT DIFFERENCE OF RIGHT ASCENSION AND 
declination of two stars WITH THE FILAR MICROMETER. 

264. First Method. — Observe the distance s, and the position 
angle j>, of the unknown star from tlie known star, by tlie pre- 
ceding method. For a rigorous method of computation w’e 
must first reduce the observed angle to the mean of the angles 
at the stars, by (278). Thus, if we denote this mean by p,, we 
first find 

jPb = i> + sin 1" sin 2/) (1 -f 2 tan’ S^) (280) 

in which we may take the mean of the declinations of the 
stars, which may be found with sufficient precision by a rough 
preliminary computation. If w'e also put Ap - - J (p" — p'), wo 
find in the next place, by (279), 

Ap -- I s tan sin p (281) 

How, a, 8 denoting the right ascension and declination of the 
known star, a', 8' those of the unknown star, the triangle 
formed by the two stars and the pole gives, by the Gaussian 
equations of Spherical Trigonometry, 

sin J (5' — S) cos 1 (a' — a) — sin I s cos p, 

cos i (S' — S) cos i (a — a) ~ COS 1 .S’ COS Ap 

sin 1 (<5' -|- S) sin J (a — o) = cos i s sin Ap 

cos J (3' -f- S ') sin i (a' — o) — sin i s sin 

The 1 't and 2d give 

tan i ( S ' — 5) = tan J 5 . (282) 

cos Ap 

Having thus found J (8' — 8), we also have |(d' d) = 5 + 
^ {8' — 8 ) ; and then the 4th equation gives 


sin 1 (o' - o) 


sin 4 s sin p^ 
cos J ('^^ + 


(283) 


For an approximate method of computation, sufficient in most 
cases, we can neglect the dittbrcncc between and and, con- 
sequently, also neglect terms in s* in (282) and \283), so that 
these equations will become 


S ' — S = 8 cosp 

a' — a = a sin p sec i (S' -f S) 
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Example. — In 1846, November 29, at the Washington Obser- 
vatory, Mr. Sears C. Walker observed the position angle and 
distance of the planet Neptune from a star as follows : 

Sid. time = 0* 17" 52* P = 82° 35'.7 m — 20.576 rev. 

For the zero of the position circle he found = 272° 38', 
and the value of a revolution of the micromotor was J? = 15".406. 
The star’s apparent place was 

a = 21* 61” 50*.69 ^ — 13° 25' 52".76 

Hence wo have, by (284), 

P — Pg = p = 169° 57'.7 log cos p n9. 99330 log sin p 9.24132 

log mJt — logs 2.50105 logs 2. .50105 

— 12".14 log <1) ji2.494¥5 log sec ] (/5'-f S ) 0.01212 

I (a'_p^)==_l 3 o 28' 29". a'— a=-|-56".82:r:::-f 3*.79 log(a'— a) 1.75449 

The computation by the rigorous formuhe (282) and (283) gives 
the same results. Neglecting the differential reft'action, which 
will be treated of hereafter, these differences applied to the 
given place of the star give for the puice of Neptune at the 
sidereal time 0* 17" 52*, 

a' = 21* 51" 54*.48 — 13° 31' 4".90 

In the case of a planet the place thus found has also to be cor- 
rected for its parallax. (Arts. 102, 103, of Vol. 1.) 

265. Whrn one of the stars has a j)roj>er motion, the mean of 
several observed distances and position angles will not corre- 
spond precisely to the mean of the times. To pi’oceed rigorously 
in that case, we must compute the differences of right ascension 
and declination from each observation ; and, as these diflercnecs 
may be regarded as proportional to the time, their mean will 
correspond to the mean of the times. But a briefer method 
of reduction consists in employing the mean of the observed 
distances and position angles corrected for second differences. Let 
s„ S 3 , &c. be the observed distances, and .Sg their arithmetical 
mean ; p„ p^, &c. the observed position angles, and Pp 
arithmetical mean *, T„ T^. &c. the corresponding observed 

times, and T their arithmetical mean. Let s and p denote the 
values of the distance and position angle corresponding to the 
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time T. "We have only to find s and p, with which a single com- 
putation of the differences of right ascension «ind declination 
will give the quantities required for the time T. 

Let Att, Ad be the changes of right ascension and declination 
in one sidereal second. If a', d' are the values which corre- 
spond to the time T, we have 

s sin p = (a' — o) cos i (S' -f d) 
s coap = S ' — S 

and, consequently, 

Sj sin p, — (of' — O') COB J (^S' -|- d) Ao ( T', — T") cos } (5^ if) 

5 , cosp, — S' — S -|- (^1 — 


Put 
and, also, 
then 

whence 


'A-T = r„ 


T —T—r 

-*■3 '*• *iJ 


&c. 


/ sin = Aa cos i (^' + 

/ cos --- Arl 

sin J9j — ,9 sin p + / sin 
cos p^ = s cos p + / cos 

S, sin (p —p^)=f sin (p — i?) . 
ij, cos (p — Pi) = s + / cos (p — >>) . T, 


These equations give, first, 


tan(p— p,) = - 

1 + I- 


^sin (p — #).r, 


-f y cos(p — #).T, 


} (285) 


} U) 


which developed in series [PI. Trig. Art. 257] gives 


f sin (p — S) P sin 2 (p — >9) 

siul" 


r » 

-f &C. 


Each observation gives an equation of this form ; and the mean 
of n such equations, observing that I-c = 0, is 
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where we neglect terms of the third and higher orders. Here r 
is expressed in seconds of time, and we have, very nearly, 

T* 2 sin* i T 

J ~ (15 sin 1")* 

If we employ the quantity m given by Table V., — 


our formula will become 


^ ( is ii„ r )’ «" 2 Cj - ^ (280) 

Again, the sum of tlie squares of the equations (A) gives 
= s’ + 2/s cos ( 2 > — «) . T, + (/t,)» 

whence 

= 1 + ^ cos (p — . T, + j sin* (p — 1 ») 

where the terms of the third order are neglected. The mean 
of n equations of this kind is 

fo _ 1 . /’8in*(p — .?) It’ 
s " 5*' ‘2n 


and, if If is the modulus of common logai’ithras, we have, very 
nearly, 

./ / \*8iu*(p — tJi) 2’»i 

\T57/ ~8ihr ^ 


log 5 .= log 


M 


( 287 ) 


It will be convenient to find the correction of p, in minutes 
of arc, and the correction of log s„ in units of the fifth decimal 
place ; for which purpose we have to divide the last term of 
(286) by 60, and multiply the last term of (287) by 10*. It will 
also be convenient to let ao. and Ad be the changes of right as- 
cension and declination in one minute of mean time, as they will 
usually be given in this form ; and then we must divide / by 
60.164 ( — no. of sid. seconds in 1“ of mean time). With these 
modifications our formulai will become 


/'i 

P^ Po- ■ [2.93984] L sin 2(p — «) 

f* Tm 

log 5 ^ log — [4.04135] 8in*(p — «) — 

A* ^ 


( 288 ) 
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where the logarithm of the constant factor is given. The quan- 
tities Att, a3,/, and s are supposed to be expressed in seconds 
of ai*c. 

266. Second Method. — Set the declination circle of the equa- 
torial instrument to the mean declination of the two stars ; direct 
the telescope to a point a little in advance of the stars, and clamp 
tlio hour circle. The telescope being fixed, the diurnal motion 
will carry the stars across the field. Set the transit threads {i.e. 
the transverse thread and the threads pai-allel to it) in the 
direction of a circle of declination, and, as the stars pass across 
the field, observe the clock times of their transits over the threads. 
At the same time, set the micrometer tliread upon the two stars 
successively as each' passes the middle of the field, and read the 
niieromcter interval between them ; this Avill give at once the 
difference of declination. The difference of right ascension will 
be the difference betAvecn the obseiwed clo(;lc times of transit of 
the two stars over the same threads, this difference being, of 
course, reduced to a sidereal interval when necessary, and also 
coiTCctcd for clock rate. 

For the reduction of defective transits, it is necessary to know 
the inteiwals cf the threads, which will be found as in the transit 
instrument (Art. 131). 

Tf Oiie of the bodies has a proper motion, the differences 
obtained are those which belong to the instant Avhen this body 
was (ibserved. 

It is nsiud, in observations of this kind, to avoid all consider- 
ation of iho errors of the equatorial instruvnent, by adjusting 
the movable micrometer thread at the time of the observation 
so that the star runs along the thread.* If the transit threads 
are exactly jicipendicular to the micrometer thread, they will Ijc 
( very nearly) parallel to a circle of declination drawn through 

This method is, however, not strictly correct: for the apparent patli of a star is 
not precisely perpendicular to the circle of declination, on account of the difference 
of the refraction at different points of this path. Tlic error is, indeed, extremely 
small, except when the zenith distance is very great; but, if we wit«h to proceed with 
the utmost precision, we can set the threads by means of the position circle. It the 
2ero of the position circle has been determined ns in Art. 2*il, and the circle is 
sot to this reading, the threads will make the angle X vrith a true circle of declina- 
tion; consequently, 6 and d' being the declinations of the stars, we must add the 
correction (d' — S) sin 7. see S' to the observed time of transit of the star whose 
declination is d'. The angle ^ will he found by (276). 

VoL. 11.-26 
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the centre of the field ; but, to eliminate any error arising from 
a defect of perpendicularity, the threads should be revolved 180° 
by the position circle, and the observation repeated ; and in a 
series of consecutive observations there should be a like number 
of observations in these two positions. 

The slide moved by the screw is often provided with three 
micrometer threads the constant distance of which from eacli 
other is known, and each of the two bodies is observed on the 
thread which is nearest to it. By this arrangement we are 
enabled to measure a large difference of declination with but a 
small motion of the screw, which often facilitates the obseiwa- 
tion, especially when the stars have nearly the same right ascen- 
sion, and, conseqiiently, pass the middle of the field nearly at 
the same time. 

The equatorial mounting enables us to repeat the observation 
as often jw we please, with the greatest facility. After each ob- 
servation we have only to revolve the instrument a small dis- 
tance upon the hour axis and clamp it again a little in aclvauco 
of the objects. 

Example. — ^In 1846, November 29, at the "Washington Obser- 
vatory, Mr. Walker observed the difterence of right ascension 
and declination of the planet Neptune and a star as belov\ The 
micrometer was adjusted so tliat the star I’au along a micrometer 
thread. There were three micrometer threads, numbered 1, 2, 3, 
of which 1 was nearest the micrometer head, and the constant 
distance between 2 and 3 was 29.983 revolutions. The readings 
of the micrometer increased with the declination. The value 
of a revolution was i? == 15".406. 



Transit Thread. 

Mean of threads. 

Micrometer. 


I 

II 

HI 

Thread. 

M 

1 Star 

2M 

A5V2 

12T.4 

1 23’* 30"* 15* .10 


Kcv. 

54.564 \ 

) Neptune 

QO 

) 0.5 

ll2 .5 

) « 32 0.40 

) 3 

1 55.453 J 


a'— a— 4- I 45.30 -f 0M9 

— 29.983 

m = — 

8' — 8 = mE = — T 28" 
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The star's place was 

a = 21* 60" 8*. 99 « == — 13° 23' 35",11 

jind therefore, neglecting the diflFerential refraction and the 
planet’s parallax, we have 

a' = 21* 51“ 54*.29 S'= — 13° 31' 3".33 

wliich belong to the time when Neptune was observed. The 
clock correction was — 3" 31’.7, and therefore the place deter- 
mined corresponds to the sid. time 23* 28“ 28*.7. 

Five observations of the same kind were taken successively, 
which gave at the sid. time 23* 30“ 66", a' — a = -H 1“ 46*.23, 
§>-§ := — V 29".40. 

267. Tuiiii) Method. — ^When the telescope follows the motion 
of the Shu'S automatically with great accuracy, w^e may measure 
the difference of right ascension by placing the micrometer 
threads at right angles to the diurnal motion and setting the 
fixed thread upon one star and the movable thread upon the 
other. The middle point of the arc joining the stars should be 
as nearly as possible in the centre of the field. If, then, m is 
the distance of the threads, and its equivalent in arc is s - mJt, 
we shall have, very nearly, sin (a' — a) — : 2 sin J s sec in which 
/!« is the mean declination. This method will not be used for 
stars tar from the equator, and therefore in all practical cases 
we may take a' — a — s sec d^. The objection to this method is, 
that the dilference of declination is not found at the same time. 

THE lIETilOMETER. 

268. This instrument belongs to the class of double mage mi- 
crometers. The object glass of an e(iuatorially mounted tele- 
scope is bisected, the plane of tl’e section passing through the 
optical axis of the lens, and the two semi-lenses, set in separate 
metallic frames, slide upon each other in a direction parallel to 
the lino of section.* Either serai-lens can he moved, and the 
amount of its motion measured, by a micrometer screw. Each 
Romi-lens forms a complete image of a distant object at the prin- 

* The duplication of the image by meane of two oomplctc lenses was invented by 
VouQUEB, in 1748. The improvement of substituting the two halves of a single lens 
was stsrtly after made by John Dolloxd. 
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cipal focus. These images (in a perfect instrument) are super- 
posed, and form but a single image at the focus, when the two 
semi-lenses are in their primitive position forming a single cir- 
cular lens ; hut when the optical centres of the two semi-lenses 
are separated by the sliding motion, the two images at the focus 
are separated from each other by a distance equal to the distance 
of the centres of the semi-lenses. The instrument thus arraimed 
bcconioa a micrometer adapted for the measurement of small 
angular distances m general, hut, from its sujiposed peenliiu’ 
adaptation to the measurement of tlie sun’s diameter, lias 

ceived the name of the hcliomehr. Tlius, if 
^ ^ the image of the sun formed 

^ \ at the focus when the centres of the semi- 

( \ ) lenses are coincident, and one semi-lens is 

N. then moved until the image it forms is in 

the jiosition A \ so that its limb is in api^i- 
rent contact with that formed hy the other semi-lens, the motion 
of tlie semi-lens, as measured hy the micromet(?r screVv, gives 
the measure of the angular diameter of the sun as soon as the 
angular value of a revolution of the sc'ew is known. 

Agjiin, if A and B (Fig. 57) are the images of two stars when 
the semi-lenses are coincident, and if (the direction 
A of the line of section of the lens being made to coiu- 

* * ♦ cide with that of tlie line Joining the stars) one semi- 

lens is moved until the image of A is seen at B, 
while that of B is moved to .7^', the inotiou of the lens as given 
hy the screw determines the angular distance of the stars. The. 
position angle of the two stars Avill also he determined liy the aiigh; 
which the line of section makes Avith a declination circle; and 
for this purpose the whole Jens is mounted so as to he revolved in 
a plane at right angles to its optical axis, and its position at any 
time is slioAvn by a graduated position circle attached to the tiihe 
of the telescope. 

Such is the general j)rinciplc of the instrument: but in order 
to give prc(?ision to the observation, it is necessary that the 


deserved point of coincidence of tAA^o images should be in the 
optical axis of the complete lens, and that these images slionM 
he separated hy moving the scmi-lcnses in opposite directions 
and equal distances on each side of this axis ; or, if these condi 
tions are no^ exaceJy or approximately satisfied, that we shonhl 
have the means of computing the correction which the observed 
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measure requires. For this purpose, the ocular is also provided 
-,\'ith a micrometer screw and a position circle, and the position 
of the point of contact of two images, with respect to the line 
joining the centres of the two position circles, can ho determined. 
The mode of using the data thus obtained will be discussed in 
the general theory of the instrument hereafter given. 

209. Plate XV. represents the heliometer of the Konigsherg 
Observatory, with which Bessel determined the parallax of 
01 Ct/gni. The focal length of the telescope is 102 inches, the 
diameter of the lens is 0^ inches. The ecpiatorial mounting 
needs no special explanation, as it is essentially the same as 
that described in the [u’ceeding chapter, except that the stand is 
lierc of wood and adjustable by means of four foot screws. The 
sliding motion of the semi-lenses is produced by the micrometer 
screws a, 6, which are moved by the observer by moans of the 
rods a' and b'. The measure of the motion is obtained cither 
fnun tJie graduated heads of the micrometer screw or from two 
graduated scales, which are read by the microscopes e and /. 
The latter method is, however, chiefly used as a check upon the 
former, and also to verify the regularity of the screw. The 
riivolution of the lens about the axis of the tube is effected by 
a rack (/t/t) and pinion, which is out of view in the drawing, 
but is ..(‘ted upon by the rod c. In order to read the micrometer 
and ])osltion circle after an observation is completed, the tele- 
scope lia.i only to be revedved upon the declination axis until its 
objeci end is brought to a convenient position for reading. 

It greatly facilitates the successive repdiiions of the observation 
to'cnijiloy the automatic movement by cUxrk-work ; for after an 
observation the telescope can be revolved upon the declination 
axis without stoppuuj the clock, and after I’cading the micrometer 
and positioiv cirede it can be restored to its former position iu 
declination, and the objects will be still in the field. 

It is one of the chief advantages of the lieliometcr that the 
precision of the observation is not impaired by the diurnal 
motion; for even when we do not employ the driving cloi;k, a 
good result is obtained whenever we have made a contact ot the 
iniages of the observed points near the centre of the field. The 
automatic movement is, therefore, not essential to secure the 
accuracy ot the observation (as it is in the case of the filar mi- 
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crometer), but is chiefly important as facilitating the repetition 
of the observation. 

Et has been objected to the heliometer that the optical pot. 
formance of a semi-lens is imperfect. In fact, it appears that, 
although the correction for spherical aberration of a complete 
lens may be perfect, it is not perfect for each half of the lens,— 
at least, it has not been found perfect in the instruments of this 
kind heretofore constructed. There is also some inflexion of this 
rays of light produced at the line of section. The combinc'd 
eftect of these causes is an elongation of the separated images in 
a direction at right angles to the line of section. Another ob- 
jection is, that the brightness of each of the images is but one- 
half that of an image formed by the whole lens. It has also been 
found that when the two semi-lenses arc in their primitive posi- 
tion, forming a single complete lens, the two supeiiiosed images 
do not always form a single constant imago, but that in a dis- 
turbed state of the air the images are frequently seen to separate 
momentarily. This eftcct, of which no entirely satisfactory ex- 
planation has been suggested, has been observed in most if not 
all the heliometers. 

But these optical defects are more than compensated by the 
superior accuracy in the meaaunnnent of distances, resulting 
from the great precision with which contacts and coincidences 
of images can be observed. The elongation of the images, being 
in a direction at right angles to the observed distance, has no 
sensible cftect upon its measure, and its minute etfeet upon the 
position angle is eliminated bj' repeating the observation with 
opposite motions of the semi-lenses, that is, by interclianging 
the images. The tremulous motion of stars arising from a dis- 
turbed state of the air is in general common to the images of 
both objects, and, therefore, docs not affect the observation of a 
contact ; and the momentary separation of the images above re- 
ferred to, which when the semi-lenses arc separated produces 
a slight tremulous motion of each image, docs not cause the 
images to appear so unsteady rehtirehj to each other as the 
single imago formed by a complete lens relatively to the thread 
of the filar micrometer. Finally, the experience of Bessel and 
others in the actual use of the instrument has proved that the 
probable error of a single measure, whether of distance or posi- 
tion angle, is less than in the use of any other micrometer.* 

* See BRssjsii’ixuccouiii of the Konigsberg heliometer, Aitron, Naeh. Vol. VIH- 
pj). 411-426. 
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The heliometer possesses a great advantage over all other 
micrometers in the measurement of comparatively large dis- 
tances. With a filar micrometer the distances observed must be 
the less the higher the magnifying power employed, since the 
whole distance must be in the field of view ; but no such restric- 
tion exists with the hclionieter, where only the point of contact 
or coincidence of two objects is required to be in the field. 
With the Kiinigsberg instrument above described, a distance of 
1° 62' can be measured. 


GENERAL THEORY OP THE IIELIOMETER. 


270. In the following discussion of the mathematical theory 
of the hcliomcter I shall chiefly follow Bessel.* 

I shall first investigate the general formula? which determine 
the position of any point of the celestial sphere observed with 
one semi-lens, the data being — 1st, the detdination and hour atigle 
of the point of the sphere which is in the heliomekr axis, which 
point may bo called the polo of the heliometcr axis ; 2d, the 
position of the scrni-lens with respect to this axis, as given by 
the micrometer and po'sitiou circle of the objective; 3d, the 
position of the point in the field where the image is observed, 
as given by the micrometer and position circle of the ocular. 

By the heliometer axis is here meant the straight line which 
joins the centres of the position circles of the objective and 
ocular; and we shall here apply to this axis the notation which 
in tlie theory of the e(iuatorial instrument (Art. 245) was ajqflied 
to toe sight line. Thus, 90° — c will now expre.ss the distance 
of the polo of the heliometer axis from the polo of the <leclina. 
tion axis. Tf then we denote by and Tj the declination and 
hour angle of the pole of the heliometer axis, we shall have, by 
(258), 


Si -I- A(Z — y (r, — 

T, = t -f- At — y sin (Tj — *9) tan -|- c see il, — i, tan 



where d and t are the readings of the declination and hour circles, 
and arf, y, «?, c, and are the constants of the equatorial in- 
strument, supposed known. The terms depending on the flexure 
are here omitted, as not sensibly attecting micrometric observa- 


* Astronomische ITntcntuchungen, Vol. 1., Thaorie rtfies mil eiuem Ileliometer versehenen 
^^guatoreul- Instruments, See, however, also AusfuhrlicheMethode mit dem 

Fraunhoferschen Heliometer Versuche amustellen^ 4to. Gotha, 1827.^ 
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tioiis. exeoptiug only the term e sin f tan which, on account 
of the factor tan 5j, may he supposed to become sensible for 
stars very near the pole ; and this term is included in our for- 
mula! by the substitution of \ = i — e sin <p. 

It is assumed that the images of infinitely distant points 
formed by each semi-lens are mathematical points, that they all 
lie in the same focal plane perpendicular to the hcliometcr 
axis, and that the straight lines joining these points and their 
images pass through the optical centre of the semi-lens. Let 
this optical centre be denoted by 0. The point 0 is moved by 
the micrometer screw in a plane which is at right angles to the 
heliometer axis and in a line which should pass through that 
axis; but a perfect adjustment in this respect will not be 
assumed, and we shall suppose that the line in which the point 
0 moves is at the distance b from the hcliometcr axis. The 
position of the point 0 in this line at any time will be deter- 
mined by the micrometer reading ?n, together with the reading 
that corresponds to some assumed point of the line as an origin. 
Let this origin be the point of the line which is at the least dis- 
tance (— - h) from the heliometer axi.s, and let a bo the reading 
when 0 is at this point ; then the distance of 0 from this origin 
at any time will be expressed by m — a. 

The direction of the lino of motion of the point 0 at any time 
will be given by the position circle. The zero of the position 
circle will be the reading when this line coiiicides in direction 
with a celestial circle whose intle is the pole {Q) of the declina- 
tion circle of the instrument, us in Art. 201. If we here denote 
this zero reading by and the reading at any time by «, the 
position angle of the lino of motion will be 

= + /I 

Sn which wo have, by (270), 

^ — [y sin (r, — #) j J see — (c e cos y sin t,) tan 3, (290) 

271. Now, in order to express the position of the point 0 in a 
general manner, let us take two planes of reference at right 
angles to each otluT passing through the heliometer axis, and 
let one of these planes be the plane of the circle of declination 
passing through the pole of this axis. Let A Y, Fig. 58, bo tlic 
intersection of the plane of the circle of declination with the 
plan«- of motion of the semi-lens ; AJT the intersection of the 
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Bccond plane of reference with the plane of motion ; BO the line 
ill which the optical centre 0 of the semi-lens moves; AOi the 
perpendicular from A upon BO. Then, according to the nota- 
tion above adopted, we have AO^^ b, OyO — m — a., and ABO 
= w — Wj + ^ where, for brevity, we put 


A: = n, — A (291) 

Hence the distance of 0 from the two planes of reference, or 
its co-ordinates on the axes AX and A F, are evidently 

X = (m — a) sin (n — A) -f cos {n — A) 
y =z (ill — a) cos (rt — k) — b sin (n — A) 

The position of the point in the field of the ocular, at which 
the image of the celestial point is observed, which point wc shall 
call the point «, wfill be determined by referring it to the same 
two planes : so that if //, a, v, x, have the same signification for 
the point o that ?h, a, n. A, b have for the point 0, the co-ordiiiatca 
of 0 , with reference to these planes are 

S ~ (/I — a) sin (y — x) - | - ^ cos (y — x) 
rj — (/i — a) CoS (y — x) — sin (y — x) 


Fig. 58. 


Fig. 





The direction of the sight line oO, or that of a star whose image 
is observed at o, can now l)e deteriuincd l>y means of these co- 
ordinates and the distance /' between the planes of motion of o 
and 0. Conceive a straight line to be drawn tlvrough o, paiallcl 
to the heliometor axis. This line and the holiometcr axis have 
the same vanishing point in the celestial spliere, namely, the pole 
ol the hcliometer axis. liOt ^1, Fig- SS? he this point of the 
H[)herc, S the star in tlie sight line oO, P the pole of the heavens. 
The plane passed through the line oA and the line oO makes 
^vith the plane of the circle of declination PA the angic PAS — Tt^ 
iuid the angle between the lines oA and oO is measured by the 
^IaS =-- J. The distance of 0 from the line oA is /' tan J, 
^ad its distances from the plane of PA and the plane drawn 
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through 0.4 at right angles to the plane of PA are /'tan 4 sin n 
and /' tan A cos n. These distanecs are also expressed by x — . $ 
and y — ; and hence wo have the equations 

/' tan J sin JT = X — f 
/' tan J cos K — y — 


If we take the linear distance of the threads of the micrometer 
screw of the objective as the common unit of measure of all the 
quantities w, a, b, iJt, a, /', and if JR is the angular value of one 
revolution of the screw, we have, since /' is the focal length of 
the lens. 


tan B = -- 

r 


Hence, the above expressions divided by /' give 


tan J sin * = tan R [(m — a) sin (n — A) + b cos (n — A) \ 
— — a) sin (v — x) — /3 cos (v — x)J / 


tan J cos TT = tan E [(m — a) cos (n — k) — h sin (» — A) , ( 
— (jtt — a) cos (v — x) + (5 sin (y — x)] / 


(292) 


Those determine J and .t, with which tl.o declination d and hour 
angle r of the star are determined by means of the forniuhv!, 
derived from the triangle PAS, 

sin i5 = sin <1, cos J -|- cos ft, sin J cos jt 
C os d cos (t, — t) ^ cos <1, cos J — sin «5, sin J cos 7t v (2955) 
cos sin (tj — t) - sin J sin jr ) 

272. Wo can now proceed to the determination of the relative 
position of two stars S and S' whose images have been brought 
into coincidence by giving the two semi-lenses ditlerent positions. 
This relative position is ex[)res.scd (as in the use of the tilar 
position micrometer) by the distance s — SS', and the position 
angle at the middle point of SS' — p. Thus, in Fig. 65, p. 396, 
(So being the middle point of SS', we have PSJ^'~ p. The 
declination (5„and hour angle r^of (S', will be regarded as known. 

Let us distinguish the two seini-Icnscs by the numerals I. and 
II., and let the forrnuhe (292) and (293) refer to the scrni-lens 1. 
and to the imago of the star S formed by it. Let the image of the 
star S' bo formed by the semi-Ions II., and let the several quanti- 
ties referring to this star b<‘ distinguished by accents, excepting 
tliose which are common to both stars. These common quanti- 
ties are — 1st, the readings n and v of the position circles; 2d, the 
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micrometer reading ft — a and the constants /9 and it of the 
ocular, since these refer to a single point of the field. But we 
shall suppose the lines of motion of the two semi-lenses to be not 
perfectly parallel, and shall therefore express the angle which 
the line of motion of the semi-lens II. makes with a declina- 
tion circle by n — k'; so that, w/ denoting the zero reading of the 
position circle when this semi-lens is used, we have 

k=n^-X 

tan A' sin k — tan R [(m' — a') sin (n — A/) -f- b’ cos (n — k) 

— (/i — o) sin (y — x) — /3 cos {v — x)] 

tan A' cos k = tan B [(m' — a') cos (n — k)— h' sin (n — k) 

— (ji — o) cos (y — x) -j- y? sin (y — x)] 


(294) 

(295) 


sin ^ ' = sin cos A' 4- cos 5, sin A' cos s’ 'v 

cos tV cos (tj— t') — cos <5, cos A' — sin (5^ sin A' cos > 

cos ^ ' sin (t, — "T^) = sin A' sin k j 


ti96) 


The triangles P8^ and PS^^' (Fig. 55, p. 395) give 

sin i s sin ^ = — cos S sin (t, — r) 
sin 1 s cos j) = — sin S cos 5^ -f- cos <5 sin cos (t„ — t) 
cos J s = sin rJ sin <5^ -j- cos & cos <\co» (t^ — t) | 


and 


sin J .s sin p — cos d’ sin (r, — t') 

sin 2 i’ cos p ~ sin d’ cos <5„ — cos iV sin f5,cos (r^ — k) 

cos is = sin 3' sin \ -f- cos S' cos rJ^cos (r, — r') y 


(297) 


From these ecpiations wo must eliminate d, r, (V, and k, since the 
values of and p, resulting from the observation, are to be 
<lerivc(l only from the declination and hour angle of the 
middle point between the stare, and from the data obtained from 
the instniment. For bi’cvily, let us write u and v instead of 
tan J sin tt and tan J cos and ti' and v' instead of tan J' sin k 
and tan J' cos k. Also, piit r and r' for y''(l 4- uu 4- vv) and 
|/(1 4" mV + v'o'). The equations (293) and (296) become 


and 


r sill S — sill 4* 

r cos d cos (r, — r) ~ cos — v sin 
r cos d sin (Tj — t) — u 

r' sin = sin 4' ^ 
k cos S' cos (r, — t') — cos <5j — v' sin d, 
k cos S' sin frj — k) — it' 
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Those, combined with (297), give 


r sin } « sin ;) = — cos <5, sin (t^— Tj ) — u cos (t^ — Tj) 4- v sin 5, sin (t^ — Tj) 
r sin cos^ = — sin <?jC 08 cos 3, sin 3„co8 (r^ — — « sin 3pSin (t^ — Tj) 

— V [cos 3, cos 3j -f sin 3j sin 3„ cos (t, — Tj)] 
r cos J s = sin 3, sin 3j-|- cos 3jC08 3„co8 (r^ — t ,) — u cos 3^ sin (t„ — t,) 
-j- V [cos 3j sin 3, — sin 3j cos 3^ cos (t^ — t^)] (298) 


and 


r'sin J s sin /> = cos 3j sin (t„ — t,) + cos (t„ — Tj) — v' sin <\ sin (r^ — Tj) 
r' 8 inl 5 C 08 ))=sin 3, cos (\ — cos 3j sin 3jC08(r„ — rj)-j-M'sin 3^sin(T„ — t^) 

+ 1 / [cos 3j cos 3|| sin 3^ sin 3, cos (tq — t,)] 

r'cosj s=8in3,3in S ^-{- cos 3j cos 3*008 (t* — t,) — it'cos 3* sin (t* — Tj) 
-\-v' [cos 3j sin 3* — sin 3j cos 3* cos (r* — Tj)] (299) 

These equations not only determine s and p, but also give a 
relation between r*aud <?„ r,. To find this relation, multiply 
the first two equations of (298) by r', and the fii'st two of (299) 
by r, and subtract the former products from the latter: we find 


0 — (r-(- t') cosJi sin (tq — Ti)+(/-'?/ -j- (^o — ’'i) "I- '*^0 (7*0 — 

0 — (r + r') [sin (i^cos 6q — cos sin <Tq cos (r^ - r^) J j- (r'u + ru*) sin 6^ sin (r^ - r^) 

4 - {r'v + [cos t5j cos (5 q -I- sin (5^ sin c5^ cos (r^ — r^)] 


which, if we put 


tan g sin 


r'w 4~ 
r + r' 


tan g cos G = 


r'y -|- 

7* 


(300) 


may written in the following form: 


0 — [cos ti, — sin fijf any cos6^] sin (rg— rj)+tan y sinC^ cosfrQ — ’’i) 
sin t5|-{-C0f ^ J|tan co g^ _ Jjtaiiy cosG-] cos(rQ — r^) — tan y sin 6^ sin(To — ' 1 ) 

tbA (5 q 


If we multiply each of these by cos and then introduce tlic 
auxiliaries h and determined by tlie conditions 

sin 1i = sin g sin G 
cos li sin II — sin g cos G 
cos h cos II = cos g 

we shall have 

0 --- - .”Os A c< s -f- II) sin (tq — t^) + sin A cos (to — “rj 

— Z — cos A cos 4 - H) cos (T(, — T,) — sm A sin (tq — 

tan dQ 
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from which we deduce 

cos h sin (<5, -f- H) 
tan \ 

cos h sin ((5^ -f* 
tan t\ 


cos (to — Tj) = cos h cos (8, + S) 
sin (Tj — Tj) = — sin h 


and the sum of the squares of these gives, by a simple rcduct'on, 


cos h sin (fJ, -(- H) — sin 

By the combination of the last three ocpiatious we have, therefore, 

sin \ — cos h sin (i?, -f IT) 't 

cos cos (t„ — T,) = cos h cos (< 5 , -f- If) ^ (302) 

cos sin (tj — Tj) — sin h } 


If we regard and r, as given by the declination and liour circles 
of the instrument, with the aid of (289), we can employ those 
equations to obtain and r„; or, if 8^ and r„bc regarded as known, 
wc can employ the same equations to obtain d, and t„ and then 
the reading of the declination and hour circles is altogether dis- 
pciiscd with. 

The values of s and p will be derived from the following equa- 
tions, which arc obtained by adding (298) and (299): 


(r-j-r') :>in .U' sin p — (u'—u) cos (t^ — Tj) — ( w' — v) sin (t, sin (t„ — t,) \ 

(/•-(-?•') sin cosp — (m' — «) sin sin (t^ — r,) I 

+ (v'—v) [cos 5, cos .?„+Bin >\ sin «„cos (t„— r,)] f 
(r-f-r') cos 1 s — 2[sin sin »?„-|- cos 5jCos (5 „cos(t„ — r,)] ( 

— (M'-fM)cos-\8in(T,— T,) I 

-)- (w'+w) [cos sin — sin (t, cos <7^ cos (r„— r^)] J 

Til these rigorous fonnula;, every thing in the second members 
is kimwn. But it will never be necessary to employ them in 
this rigorous fomi, except when the two stars are so near to the 
pole that the quantities u, ii, u', v' can no longer be regarded as 
small in relation to the polar distance. In almost all cases, 
therefore, an approximate development of the forniiila: will 
suffice; and this I proceed to consider. 

273. The aj)proximate development of the equations (303), 
when the terms involving the third and higher powers of w, v,u', v' 
we neglected, is extremely simple, and would load us to the 
formulce usually given for the heliometer. But it is easy to see 
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that such a development is not sufficiently exact, even for stars 
near the equator, when their distance approaches to the maximum 
limit (of about 2°) which the instrument is capable of measuring, 
unless a special method of observation is exclusively employed 
by which the terms of the higher orders are rendered practically 
insensible. The nature of such methods of observation will be 
seen hereafter; but, in order to- obtain the most generally usoful 
formulae, which can afterwards be simplified and adapted to 
special cases, I shall follow out the very precise development, 
given by Bessel, in which the terms of the third order are 
retained. 

In order to develop the equations (303) as far as terms of the 
third order in u, v, u', v', it is necessary to develop the factors 
by which ti' — u,v'— v, u* + «, v' + v arc multiplied, as far as 
terms of the second order only. If in (300) we substitute the 
values of r = -f uu + vv) and r' — i/(l + m'm' + v' v'), and 
develop the expressioins, we shall find that when termg of the 
third order are neglected they arc reduced to 

tan j? sin Gf = (u' - ; «) 
tan g cos G = \ (ri + v) 

and consequently we shall have, with the same degree of approxi- 
mation, 

sin g mi G — }2 (u' -|- m) 
sin g cos G \ v) 

cos y = 1 — ^ («' -f uy—^{v' + vy 

The equations (302), by the substitution of the values of h ami It 
according to (301), become 

sin = sin cos g -f- cos i5, sin g cos G 
cos cos(t„ — Tj) = cos 5, cos g — sin \ sin g cos G 
cos sin (tj — Vj) = — sin g sin G 

from which follow, also, 

cos g = sin <1, sin -f cos cos \ cos (r^ — t,) 
sin g cos G = cos sin 3, — sin 3, cos 3^ cos (r, — t,) 
sin g HinG — — cos 3„ 8in(T, — Tj) 

With the aid of these equations the required development of 
(303) is readily obtained. We find 
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-I- r') sin is sin y = (w' — «) [1 _ i (u' + w)> _ i (m' + «)> tan* 

+ (»' — «) [i (m' + M) tan 5 , — ^ (m' + u) (i/+ p)] 

(r + r') sin is cosp = (v' — w) [1 — 4 (i/ + v)» _ ^ («' _f. „)» tan* SJ 

— i («' — u) (u' -j- w) tan 
(r-f O C08is= 2 [1 + «)'+ K*^'+ «)•] 

or, dividing the first two of these by the third, 


2tan is^8in;)=(M'— m)[ 1— |(w'+p)*— i(u'-j-M)*tan* 5,]] 
+(«'— «)[-i (m' + M) tan S„ — I (u' + M) ( 1 / + p)] I 

2 tan is cosp =(« '— w)[l— |(a'+ »)*— g(M'+M)’— iO^'+w)” tan* S,] 

— ^ (m' — m) (m' u) tan / 

in which we are now to substitute convenient expressions for 
u' — u,v'— V, u' + u, v' 4- V. 

It is expedient in practice to make all our observations depend 
upon but one of tlie micrometer screws of the two semi-lenses, 
eiiice all the time that we may have to devote to the investiga- 
tion of the errors of the screws may then he expended upon tliis 
one. Let us suppose the micrometer screw of the semi-lens IT. 
to be thus adopted, and let w denote the angle between the lines 
of motion of the semi-lens II. and of the ocular, so that 



w = (« — 4-') — (v — x) 


and let/ and 2^ be determined by the conditions 


faiti F^ tan li [(m — a)8in (A' — cos (A' — A)-(-(/i — o) sin w — /Jeos w] 
fwaF— tan li [(m — a)c08(A'' — A) — b sin (A' — A) — (/t — a) cosip — / 5 sin ip] 

(305) 

Muliiplying these respectively by cos [n — A') and sin {?i — A'), 
and also by — sin {n — A') and cos (?i — A'), the sums of the pro- 
ducts are, by (292), 


M = f sin (n — A' -j- F) 
V —f cos (n — A' -f F) 



from which it follows that / and n — A' -|- JP are the same as 
tan J and n. 

If we also assume S and E to be detennined bj' the conditions 


2taniS8mjE=taniZ[ — (m — rt)sin(A' — A.-f h' — bcos{li — A)] 

2tan 15cos.B=tan — a') — (m — a)co8(A' — A)-f Asin (A"' — A)] 

(307) 
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wc shall find, by means of the multiplication and addition above 
employed, and by comparison with (292) and (296), 

v! — u = 2 tan i iSf sin (n — ft' -j- JE) ) 

i/ — w = 2 tan J;Sco8(n — A'+JE) J (308) 

and from (306) and (308), 

^ (m' + «) = tan i /S sin (n — A' + J5) + / sin (« — A' + i?’) ) 

^(v' -j- w)= tan}/Sco8(« — A' + -£?) + /coB(n — A' + -P’) / 

To facilitate the substitution of these values in (304), let us put 

q — n — A' + = I («' -j- m) + ^) 

we shall then have 


tan ^ s ^ ^ ^ j ^ 

tclO 2 O 

coap — cos q (1 — u ’ — ^ w,* — ^ tan* — sin . Mj tan 3^ 

tanl/S 


Multiplying these respectively by cos ./ and — sin q, and again 
by sin q and cos q, the sums of the products are 

- — 8in(p— <jf)=:;M,tan 3,-1 cos q [2r,tM,cos 7— r,sin 7)-{-(?/,*+?;j*)sin 7] 
tan i(S 

co8(p— 7)— 1 — (m,* + ?V)— 2 ”1“ + •' («i cos 7 — y, sin qf 

tan io 

The sipiare root of the sum of the squares of these equations, 
neglecting terms of the 4th degree iji their second members, gives 

tan J s ziir tan J <9 [1 — (m,* -f i’,*) + .J («, cos 7 — r, sin 7)*] 

and their quotient gives tan (p — 7), for which wc may write 
p — 7; whence 

p — 7 = Mj tan 3^ — \ cos 7 [2 Vi (m, cos 7 — r, sin 7) + («,’ r,*) sin 7] 

But with the notation just adopted, the expressions (309) become 


Ml = tan J <S' sin 7 h / Bin (q F — E) 

Vi — tan \ S cos 7 -j / cos (7 + — E) 

whence, also, 

<1* 4* — tan* J *9 -f" 2/ tan } S cos (^F — E) 4" /* 

«iC08 7 — Vi sin 7 = / sin (F — E) 
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by the substitution of which we obtain 

tan J5=tan J/Sf {1— tan»i/S— 2/tan iScos(_F—E)—ip [l+cos^ P— JE)]| 
^=gf + [tan iS8ini7+/Bin (q -f- F—F)'] tan 

— cos q [tan* iS sin gr + 2/ tan iS sin (<7 + JP — E) 

+ P sin (^q + 2F—2E)-] (310) 

111 the terms of the order of tan®i*S; wc may put p for q; but 
in tliose of the order of tan Js, in the fii-st line of the value of p, 
we shall employ the more accurate value 

q^p — [tan iS sin p + / sin (p ^ F — E)^ tan 

Dividing the first equation of (310) by 1 — tan® the first mem. 
her becomes J tan s, within the degree of approximation hero 
adopted, and in the small terms avc may put i s for tan J S. The 
ocpiations thus become 

tan s — 2 tan iS {1 —fs cos (/<’ — E) — }, p [1 -f- cos* (/<’— Yi,’)] J 
p = n — A:' -f- ^ -j- [f s sin p +f sin (p -f F — A')] tan <5^ 

— [|s’Bin;)-l-|/ssin(p^F — E) +|/*sin(p -f-2 Y’— 2 jS)]c08p 

— [^ s*sin 2p+ifs 8in(2p+ F—E)+ .J/* si n(2p4-2 F—2E)'] tan® <5„ 

Tlioso may, however, be still further simplified. The angle J? is, 
in general, cither very small or very nearly 180°, according as 
in' — a' -- (in — a) is a positive or negative ((iiantity in (307). 
Tlie ease must be excepted in which the distance s is itself so 
small 's to be regarded as of the sumo order as k' — k and b' — b ; 
hut in this case the teims involving E arc themselves so small 
that tin y can be wholly neglected. Putting, therefore, in the 
small terms, E =- 0 or “ 180°, and also sul)stituting the value 
of lc'=-- — A, and of k by (290), we have, finally, 

tun s 2 tan iS [1 rp p cos F — IPO + ^)] \ 

p n — «; 4- J? -I- [^ sin (To — #) 4- h] see i\ I 

4- [1 s sinp it /sin (p 4- E) — c — c cos ^ sin r„] tan ) (311) 

— [^ s® sinp it iP Hvi (ji-^-F) [- .l/®sin(p-|-2 /'’)]coa2) i 

“ [^- .!i®8in 2 p:_t Ip sin (2p 4- P) s"* C- P+- T*')] tan® / 

in which the upper or the lower sign is to be taken according as 
m' — a' — (m — a) is positive or negative. In the value of A 
(290), wc have here substituted r, anil 3^ for r, and Avhich will 
produce no appreciable error. 

The angle p here expresses the positiou angle /roni the star 
VoL. II.— 27 
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whose imago is formed by the semi-lens I. to the star whose 
image is formed by the semi-lens 11. It is also to be observed 
that we have employed the formulae for the equatorial instrument 
as given for the case in which the declination circle precedes the 
telescope: so that, according to Arts. 248 and 250, when tlie 
declination circle follows, will be the hour angle increased by 
180°, and will be the supplement of the declination ; conso- 
quently, also, p will be the position angle increased by 180°, 

274. The coincidence of the images of the two stars 8 and 8' 
can be produced at the point 0 (Art. 271) in two ditferent ways, 
namely, by opposite motions of the semi-lens II. relatively to 
the semi-lens I. By the combination of the observations made 
in these two Avays, we shall be able to eliminate a, a', b, b', k'— 
and it will no longer be necessaiy to determine these quantities. 

Let us suppose the semi-lens I. to remain in the same position 
as in the first observation, and that the semi-lens IJ. is now 
moved in a direction opposite to that of its former motion until 
the second coincidence of the images is produced. This Avill, in 
general, require a common revolution, to a small extent, of tlio 
two lenses about the heliometer axis, thus slightly tdianging tho 
reading of tho position circle, which reading Ave shall noAvdenotr 
by riy Let the reading of the micrometer in this observation hr 
m,', and let the corresponding A'alues of 8, E, and/? bo doiK'tcd 
by 8y, Ey and Py The fonnuhe (307) and (311), Avith these 
changes, will then apply to this second observation, and (307) 
will become 

2 tan J sin E^ = tan R [ — (m — a) sin (ff — k') -\- b ' — b cos (k' — /c)] 

2 tan J /S, cos .K, — tan R [wq' — a ' — (»i — a) cos {If — ^) -f- 6 si n ( // - /O] 

Since — a' and m' — «' fall upon opposite sides of m - a, the 
quantities 2 tan ^(S'lCos^Ej and 2 tan J (S' cos have opposite signs, 
but 2 tan I (Sj sin i?, and 2tan|(Ssin.K are equal; from AA-hich it 
follows (since (S^, and 8 can differ only by terms of the 3d order) 
that El differs from 180° — E only by terms of the order of the 
product of Id — k into s*, and this difference may be regarded as 
altogether insensible. In the application of (311) to the second 
observation, therefore, the meaning of the double sign Avih be 
reversed. We can, however, avoid all the difficulty in distin- 
guishing tho cases in which E is to be taken greater or less than 
90°, by calling that observation the first, for which E < 90°, and 
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applying to it the notation n. Under tliis condition, the 
upper signs of (311) will be used for the first observation and 
the lower signs for the second ; and the value of for the second 
observation will be 180° + p. 

The formulae for the two observations may, therefore, be 
expressed as follows, whoi’o we introduce the value of 2tanJ<S 
(^ven by the second equation of (307) after neglecting the insen- 
sible terms (which terms, however, even if they were sensible, 
would be eliminated by the subsequent combination of the tw'o 
observations) : 

Is/ Observation. 

tan s ^ tan R ^ ^ ^ fl — fs cos F — /* (I cos* F)! 

p=n~n^ + F-\-[y sin (r„ ~ + g see i\ 

4- [J s sin J9 -j- / sin ( p -f- F} — c — e cos <p sin tJ tail 

- s* sin p -f i/s sin (p -j- /<') -f * /* sin (p + 2 7 f)] cos p 
~ s* sin 2 p -f }J.i sin ( 2 p -f F) + sin (2 p -f 2 F)] tan* 

2 d Observation. 

tan s = tan R fi _j_ cos F — i/*(l -i-cos*/'’)! 

p =: n, — — i!? + [r sin (r„ — , 9 ) + /,] see 

+ r — ;{ s sin p -\-f sin (p -J- F) — c — e cos ^ sin rj tan < 5 ^ 

- [jJ .s* si n p — ^ fs sin ( p -f- F) -| - .J /* sin (p -|- 2F)] cos p 

- [i|s*sin2p — ^/s8in(2p-(- F) -f- i/*8in(2p-f 2F)] tan* 5 , 

Fron the mean of the tw’o observations, wo have 
tan 5 r.- tan R ^ [I — (1 -|- cos*F)] 

p 4. 14 sin (r, — .») -I- ?,] see 

-)- [/ sill (j? -f F) — c — e cos y? sin rj tan 

— 5* sin 2 p (1 + 2 tan* 

— i /“* (.P + 2 cos p + sin (2 p + 2jP’) tan* 

The value of J5, obtained from the difiereiice of the two values 
of py is 

jij = — }^ssmp tan (\ 

+ 2/s [sin (p -f- .F) cos p -f sin (2 p + F) tan* ( 313 ) 

But it will not usually be necessary to regard the divisor cos E in 
the formula for tan^, for it can differ sensibly from unity only in 
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those case.} in which s is an extremely small quantity, and in 
these cases we may take E =\(Tn^ — n). 

The method of observation with the heliometer, in which two 
corresponding observations in opposite positions of the semi- 
lenses are combined, may be regarded as fundamental and essen- 
tial. The same degree of accuracy which it affords cannot he 
attained by single observations, the reduction of which requires 
an accurate determination of the quantities a, a\ h, //, k'— /,■; 
for, in addition to the uncertainty of such determinations toi 
any given position of the instrument, it is not certain that the 
values of these quantities arc reallj' constant for all positions of 
the telescoj^c with respect to the horizon. It is true that mir 
formulm still involve /and F, which depend upon a, n', &c. ; hut 
a precise determination of these quantities is no longer nceessarv, 
since they enter only into the small terms of the forniulie. 
Moreover, by a proper method of observation, /and F may ho 
dispensed with altogether, as 1 next proceed to show. . 


275. Assuming that a complete observation always consists of 
two corresponding observations, as in the preceding article, 
there arc yet three diff'crcTit nxethods of making such an ohser- 
vation, each of which offers some advantage over the others. 
These I propose to consider separately. 

First Method of Ohsermtion . — Let tlie semi-lens which is to 
remain fixed during the observation be set so that its sight lino 
shall be parallel to the heliometer axis. This will bo effected l>,v 
making m — a-- ft — a, and at the .same time w — k — u — x, or, 
in the most simple manner, by making m — a --- p — a — 0. 
W^e shall then have / — 0, and the formulaj (-312) become 


tan 5 = tan iZ ) 

2 cos E I 

p = ” + — n; + [y sin (r, — .9) -f f,] sec \ ! 

— (c -j- e cos ^ sin r^) tan S„ — .?■* sin 2p (1 + 2 tan’ t5,)j 


This method recommends itself by the symmetry which it giA'CS 
to the observations, as well as by the simplicity of their reduction 
Second Method . — ^Tn this method, we make the lines of motion 
of the objective and ocular parallel, or %o — 0, and also mako 
ni = a; but the ocular is moved between the two observations, 
being set for one observation so that p — a = i(Tn' — «')’ 
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for the other so that fi — a - a'). We then have 
f=\s and F— 180° for one observation, but i?’= 0 for the 
other. These changes must be made in the two sets of formula} 
from which (312) were obtained ; for iti the combination expressed 
by (312) the ocular was supposed to have the same position in 
both observations. Here, however, we must put F — 180° in 
the first and F^d in the second, at the same time substituting 
for/, and then make the combination: we thus obtain 


tan s — tan It 


m' — 

2 coaHJ 


n 


|- \jr sin (tj — »>) 4- 1 J sec <' 
— (c -j- e cos tp sin rj tan 



In this method, the rays from the two stars make the same angle 
( = J.s) with the optical axis of each semi-lens; whereas in tlie 
fii-st method the rays from one star make the angle with this 
axis and those from the other star are parallel to the axis. The 
second method, therefore, oilers the advantage of bringing both 
images at ccpial distances from the axis, thereby producing ecpial 
distinctness and accuracy of definition in them, and avoiding the 
defects of the lens, which appear more prominently as the rays 
fall more obliquely. The greater 8im[)licity of the first method 
in the observation will, however, give it the preference so long 
as the distance to be measured is not so great as to carry one of 
the obiects beyond the limits of distinct vision. 

Th fd Method . — This combines the advantage of the second 
method with the simplicity of the first. We place the ocular 
pernn'iKintly in the holiometer axis, and make each observation 
with the semi-lenses at equal disbiuces from that axis and on 
0]>posite sides of it. The chief objection to this method is that, 
since both lenses are moved, it becomes necessary to know the 
Value of a revolution of the screws of both; but, as has been 
already remarked in Art. 273, it is expedient to devote all our 
attention to the investisjation of the errors of but one screw. It 
HiJiy also be objected to tliis method that, wJieu the distance to 
measured is rapidly changing, time will be lost in effecting 
tlie requisite symmetrical aiTaiigemcnt of the observations. This 
objection, however, may be made with even greater force against 
the second method ; hut the first method is free from it. 

With any of these methods, if we wish to free the results from 
die effects of flexure of the declination axis and from the inch- 
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nation of this axis to the hour axis, without supposing ^ an^ 
c to be known, we take two complete observations (i.e. pairs of 
observations) in the two positions of the declination circle, irre- 
ceding and following; for we see by (314) and (315) that and c 
will vanish from the mean of these two observations. 

In Art. 263, we have seen that ^s*sin2p(l d- 2tan*d„) is the 
correction to be added to the position anejlc at the middle point 
between the two stars to reduce it to the moan (— of tho 
position angles at the two stars : consequently, if wo neglect tins 
term in tho first method of observation above givcji, the result- 
ing position angle will be at once the mean position angle 
with which and the distance s vfo find the diftcrences of decli- 
nation and right ascension of tho shirs, by Art. 204. The results 
arc yet to bo freed from the effect of refraction, by the methods 
hereafter to be given. 

276. I have thus far assumeil that the contact of the images is 
always jiroduced at a certain known point (o) of the plane of 
motion of the ocular. Tt will be well always to make the con- 
tacts at the middle point of the field, but the position of this 
point will usually he estimated only, unless it is indicated hy a 
square formed of intersecting threads or some e([nivalent con- 
trivance, which, however, involves the neces.sity of illuminating 
the field or the threads. Let ns inquire, therefore, to what 
extent an erroneous estimate of the position of tho middle of 
the field will atfect the observed measures. 

The quantities/ and F, determined by (305), express the actual 
position of the middle of the field («); but if the point of con- 
tact is a different point (o'), the values given by tho fornudic 
require a correction. 

Let h denote the angular distance of o' from o, and H the 
angle which oo' makes with tho observed arc SS', //and w being 
reckoned in the same direction. The quantities tan R. {[i —a) sin w 
and tan j?. {ji — a) cosio, which express tlie angular distances of 
the point o from SS', and from a perpendicular to /S’S" drawn 
through the heliometer axis, must be increased by /i sin /fund 
kcosH respectively. Consef|Ucntly, /sin/’ and /cos will re- 
quire the corrections h sin H and — h cos IT: hence, if we suppose 
A to be so small tiot its square may be neglected, the effect upon 
taa« will be by (311), 

± hs^cosll -J- As/ (2 cos /cos i/ — sin /sin H) 
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ajid the effect upon the position angle will bo 

q: AsinCp — B^)tan^j ± J^[8in (p — ^)cosp -f 8in(2p — ir)tan*5J 
4- A/[8in (p + — If) cosp + Bin (2p + T?* — ^) tan* «o] 

Since h will be but a few minutes in anj case, it follows that the 
effect upon the disbiiice wall be usually inappreciable even for 
tlic greatest values of s and/. The first and principal term of 
the effect upon the position angle is proportional to the tangent 
of the declination; but it vanishes when sin(p ~ II) ~ 0, that 
is, when II— p, or II =p + 180°, or when the point at which 
the contact is made lies in the declination circle which passes 
through the centre of the field. When the telescope follows the 
diurnal motion accni’ately, and a contact has once been made in 
the centre of the field, the subsequent observations w ill all be 
very near this point. The greater the declination, the more 
careful must we be to make the contacits near the declination 
circle of the centre of the field; but it is evident from the pre- 
ceding discussion that wo shall probably always bo able to effect 
this with sulllclent accuracy by estimating the position of this 
centre, without resorting to the use of illuminated threads. 

BETERMINATION OP THE CONSTANTS OF THE HELtOMETER. 

277. To find a, a', a. — Direct the telescope to any fi.ved point, 
and. having brought the centre of the semi-lens 1. nearly into the 
heliometej’ axis (by estimation), revolve the lens 180° about the 
axis, if the imago of the point appears still in the same point 
of the field of view, the reading m of the micrometer is then 
evidently - a. If the image has moved, Ave have only to move 
the semi-lens by its micrometer screw until the image has been 
carried to the middle point beWeen its first and second positions, 
and, if this middle point has been correctly estimated, the semi- 
revolution will no longer affect the apparent position of the 
image. By re])cating this process, "we shall very quickly find 
the exact position of the semi-lens when its centre is at the 
minimum distance from the heliometer axis, for wdiich m -- a. 
In the same manner, a' wdll be found for the semi-leiis II. ; and, 
by a similar process, revolving the ocular 180°, a will be found. 

278. To find k' — k,h' — 6. — These quantities produce the 
greater influence upon the readings of the position circle, the 
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smaller the distance between two points whose images aro 
brought into coincidence. They will, therefore, ho most aecu- 
rately determined by complete observations (Art. 276) of the dis- 
tance and position angle of the components of a double star. 
Since s is in this case extremely small, wo shall have 
and, neglecting the insensible terms in (307), the single observa- 
tions will give 

s sin J (n, — rC) ~ R [( 7 ji — a) (/; — //) U — 
s cos 1 («j — ji) ~ R [j/i' — a' — ni + <0 

and (since in tlie second observation Ave put 180° — E for E) 

s sin J (a^ — n) — R [(»» — a) (A — h' — 
a 008 1 («, — «) -- R [hi — a — a'] 

from the combination of which we derive 

(m — a) (J{ — k') + 6' — b — \ (vi' — »i/) tan | (n, — n) (■‘51G) 

in which the second member and also the coefficient of k — k' are 
known from the observation. By setting the semi-lens I. at various 
readings m, and making the contacts by moving the semi-lens 
II., we shall thus for each complete observation have an cqua- 
tioji of condition of the form (310); and since the coefficients of 
k — k' in those equations may be made to have very ditferont 
values, the combination by the method of least squares will give 
a very accurate determination of both k — k' and h' — 0. 

"We may here observe that it is not necessary, nor is it advan- 
tageous, to bring the images of the stars into coincidence. It 
will be better to bring the image of one of the components 
formed by one semi-lens to the middle point between the two 
images of the two components formed by the other semi-lens. 
Thus, if a and b are the images of the two components formed 
by the semi-lens I., a' and b' those formed by the scmi-leus II., 
in the first observation the images will stand thus ; 

a' a U b 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

and in the second observation thus : 


a a' b V 
* * 
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As the components are supposed very close together, the hisec- 
tiou of their distance will be more accurately estimated than a 
coincidence of superposed images. This method of observation 
is always advisable when the distance to be measured is but a 
few seconds. 

I should have remarked before that the quantity k — k' is the 
difference of the indc.K errors of the position circle for the two 
scmi-leiiscs, since from the values of k and k' (291) and (294) 
we have 

k~K M, — n‘ 

279. To find tU index error (??/) of the position circle. — This is the 
index error for the serni-lens II., with which wo suppose all our 
observations to be made. Let the semi-lenses be separated to 
any assumed distance (by setting w — a and m' a' to different 
readings), direct the telescope upon a fixed point, and revolve 
the objective until a motion of the teh-scope upon the hour axis 
(the declination circle being clamped) causes the two images of 
the fixed point to come successively into the sight lino, that is, 
into the centre of the field of the ocular. The position angle of 
the line joining the two images is then neairly ±: 90° ; but it will 
vary with the distance hy wdiich the semi-lenses are separated. 

Tf the hour circle is clamped and the ohjective is revolved 
until !i m(/lion of the telescope, upon the declination axis only, 
carses ihc images to come successively into the centre of the 
field, the position angle of the images will be nearly 0° or 180°, 
hut Av ill al.!o vary with the distance of the centres of the semi- 
Icnscs. d’he relation between the reading (n) of the ])Osition 
circle a'ld the distance of the lenses Avill be investigated for 
each of these methods. 

In cither method, I shall suppose that the sight line of the 
semi-lens I. is made to coincide Avith the heliometer axis, which 
Avill be effected by setting the micrometers so that m — a = 0 
and n — a 0. 

1st. When the telescope is revolved upon the hour axis. — It is ob- 
viously unnecessary to consider the position of the instrument 
Avith respect to the pole of the heavens, and avo may therefore 
express the position of the heliometer axis by formulre Avhich 
give the instrumental hour angle and declination of the axis. In 
order to show the effect of flexure, let us return to the general 
formula} (258), which, by omitting the terms r oo* (r — d) and 
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;• sin (t — ??) tan d, will express the declination dj and hour angle 
T, of the holiomctor axis referred to the pole of the instrument. 
Putting D for d + ad and I* for < + and = i — e sin we 
’’shall put 

d^=I> — e (sin ^ cos D — cos ^ sin D cos T) aD 

Tj=r-(^ 8 oeD — tatiZ) + ®C08VC0sr-l- ec08y>8eci)8in T=T-\- aT 

in which <p will now denote the latitude of the instrument. Tlie 
equations (293), under the form given to them in Art. 272, will 
now become 

r sin <> = sin J? cos Z) + r cos d cos ( T — t) . aD 
r cos 3 cos (T — r) = co 3 D — wsin D — rsin <5. aZJ-J-rcos^sin (T — t).^T 
r cos flsin (T — t) — « — r cos <5 cos (T — t). a T 

(317) 

in which d and r are the declination and hour angle of the fixetl 
point. 

In the revolution about the hour axis, D remains constant. 
If the preceding equations are assumed for the case iu which the 
image produced by the semi-lens I. is in the sight line, and we 
distinguish by accents those quantities which vary when tho 
second imago is brought into the sight lino, we shall liave, since 
d is iixed, 

1 V 

sin (5 = — sin D -f - cos X> cos S cos (T — t) . aD 
r r 

1 

= sin D d cos 1) 4- cos d cos (T' — t) . xlf 

T T 

as the expression of the condition that the two images of the 
same point arc successively brought into the sight line. Hut, as 
we may neglect the products of the small quantities c, e, r, I 13 
tlio sipiares and prodiuds of M, v', we can in the last tenns 
put cos (7’ — r) cos (7’' — r) = 1 , and then give tho equation 
the form 

^ — y j cos D = I i j sin D -f- cos H (aD — aD') 

1=1 ~ — --J jsinD-f-ecos ^osinDcos^ (cosT — cos 7") 

From tho second and third equations of (317) wo have, with tl*'? 
degree of approximation here required, 

cos S cos T ~ cos D cos r — v sin D cos r — u sin r 
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and, therefore, also 

cos d cos T' — cos D cos t — t/ sin 2) cos t — u' sin t 
by means of which our equation becomes 

^ ~ ^("r p jtan2)-|-eco8^9tan2)[(t>' — n)sin2)cosT-f-(w' — M)sinT] 

The mode of observation above proposed, by whicli wo have 
ni — a = 0 and fx — a — O, leads to a simplification of this equa- 
tion; for these conditions give also^ — 0, and consequently, by 
(306), u — v — 0, and r = |/(1 + uu + w) — 1. We have also, 
by (308), under the same conditions, 

w' = 2 tan i S sin (n — kf ^ E) 

v' = 2 tan i S cos (» — Id E) 

and, consequently, 

r'= 1 + ^(mV-|- nV) = 1 + 2 tan^jA? 

Substituting these values, and neglecting tci’ms of the order oi 
e taii'^ ^ S, we deduce 

cos (n — Id -^E ) = tan i S tan cos <*> tan D [sin 7) cos r cos (n — k'-j-E) 

-|- sin r sin (/i — A' -j- Tv’)] 

tvoin which it follows that cos(n — Ic' + -B) is of the same ordei 

as tan J.S', and ?i — /c' -t- is nearly = 90°. Wo may, there- 

fore, ill the lu.>t term, put cos(m — /:' -f- E) -- 0 and siiifu — k' 
+ E) 1. and write the equation in the following form: 

sin [CO ' [n — A' 4 - A’)] == tan i S tan D db e cos y tan Z> sin t (318) 

We shall here have to distinguish between the cases in which 
n — k' is nearly — 90° or nearly = — 90°. The angle E\» nearly 
=- 0 or nearly equal 180°, according as m' — a' is positive or 
negative in (307). When n — k' is nearly -- + 90° and E is 
nearly — 0, avc have n — k' + E nearly — + 90°, and the upper 
sign in the second member mu.st be used. Under the same 
conditions, the upper sign in the firat member makes 90° 

{n — k' + E) nearly — 0, and the angie may he put for its sine. 
When n — k' is nearly = 4- 90° and E is nearly -- 180°, the 
lower signs must be used. Hence, if we write sin E for E or 
for 180° — E, we shall have, when n — k' is nearly = 4" 

q: (n — A' — 90°) — sin E -- tan i -S' tan D±e cos y> tan D sin t (318fld 
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and similarly, when n — k! is nearly = — 90®, 

± (» — K -{• 90°) -f sin E= tan } S tan e cos <p tan B sin t (318jj 

The value of k'^ according to (294) and (290), when we refer X to 
tlie pole of the instrument, is 

K —n^ — see -\- c tan -f- e cos p tan sin Tj 

where the last term is equivalent to the last terra of (318). If^ 
therefore, we neglect this term in (318), the value of k', which 
the equations then determine, will be 

= Wj' — i, sec + <? tan 

If we suppose k' — k and b' — b to be known, we shall know 
JE from (307), and a single obseiwation will determine k' by (318). 
But it will be prefenible always to combine two corresponding 
observations in which m' — u' — tn -|- a and in/ — «' — m -|- a arc 
numerically equal but have opposite signs ; then, n and ??, being 
the readings of the position circle in the two observations, wo 
shall have from their nicau 

n/ — see ft, + ^ “ 2 (”i + ”) + O^b-^) 

If we set the micrometer at various readings in making those 
pairs of observ'alions, and assume that the weight of the resulting 
determinations is proportional to } {m/ — m'), and if we den.oto 
the several values of ^{m/ — vi') by ill, M', M", &c., and of 
^(//, + n) + 90° by N, N', A'", &c., we shall have the final mean 
by the formula (see Appendix, Methoil of Least Squares) 

_ ilLY + M'N' + M"N" + &c. 

^ ~ M -]- M' -f M" + &e. 

and then 

n/ — q sec <5, + c tan = (N) 

To eliminate the terms involving and c, wo take observations 
in the two opposite positions of the declination axis, — circle pre- 
ceding and circle following, — and if (N) and (A') are the general 
means found in the two positions, we shall have 

U(-^) + (A')] (320) 

We see that the index error will bo found independently of all 
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other quantities, by taking the mean of the readings in four 
observations, two in each position of the declination axis. 

2d. When the telescope is revolved vj>on the declination axis. — In 
this case T is constant and D varies. The condition that the 
two images are successively brought into the centre of the field 
will be expressed by equating the two values of cos 5 sin (T* — r) 
given by the last equation of (317). Putting cos (2' — t) = 1 in 
tlic last term of this equation, we find 

— — cosi.Ar=-- — cos^.aT' 
r r 

or, by the same method of observation as wo employed above, 
making/ — 0 , and, consequently, also u — v — 0, and r — 1, 

« 

u' .= r' cos S (a T' — A T) 

t - r' cos S [q (tan D — tan J)') — (c -1- e cos <p sin T) (see I ) — scciy)] 

which, with the same degree of approximation as was observed 
above, may be reduced to 

m' = idv' [q see <5 — {e, e cos ^ am T) tan »5] 

v! 

Substituting tan(n — k' -j- E) for and r' — 1 (which involves 

only oirois of the order of tan* J /S' multiplied by c, c), we 
ha\ e 

tan (n — A' E') — q see — (r + e cos <p sin T') tan «5 

lienee n k' + ^ is very small or very nearly — 180°. When 
n — k' is nearly = 0, w'c shall have, for the two cases of E, 

jf). k' ± sin E — i'l sec 5 — (c -|- e cos <p sin T) tan 5 (S21a^ 

and, when n — k/ i.s nearly = 180°, 

n — E sin E — i\ sec S — (c c cos <f sin T) tan 8 (3216) 

If we omit all the terms in the second member, the value of k' 
which these equations determine will be that of 7>o' itselt. It, 
then, two observations are taken in which m' — a' — ni -f- a and 
w/ — a' — m -{■ a are numerically equal but have opposite signs, 
and if n and Wi are the two readings of the position circle, we shall 
have 


+ «) 
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Begarding the weights of the several determinations thus made 
as proportional to the values of ^ a general mean (iVj 

will be found as above, and then we shall have = {N). 

280. From the preceding article it appears that by revolving 
the telescope upon the declination axis the index error of ilm 
position circle is found independently of all other quantities, 
and without reversing the declination axis. Wc should expect, 
therefore, tliat when this method is followed in both positions of 
that axis — that is, both with circle preceding and with circle 
following — the same value of n/ will be obtained. Bksskl 
found, however, that this was by no means the case with the 
Konigsberg heliometer ; for the difference of tlie resulting values 
was sometimes as great as 4', which is too great a difference to 
be ascribed wholly to errors of observation. lie explains the 
discrepancy by supposing the telescope to have a tendency to 
revolve (so far as the elasticity of its materials will pennil) 
about the point at which it is secured to the declination axis; a 
revolution which has the same effect upon the position angles as 
a revolution of the tube about the heliometer axis, and which is 
clearly to be distinguished from a flexure of the declination 
axis. Supposing the amount of the revolution to be proportionri 
to the force wdiich tends to produce it, the law wdiich it follows 
in all positions of the instrument is easily assigned; for this 
force is merely that part of the w'cight of the telescope Mhicli 
acts at right angles to a plane passing through the declination 
axis and the holiometer axis, and is, consequently, propoitional 
to the cosijie of the zenith distance of the point of the heavens 
towards which the pcq»cndicular to this plane is directed. The 
hour angle of this point is the same as that of the helionicter 
axis = r„ and its declination differs 90° from that of the helio- 
metcr axis = 90° -f d,. Denoting the zenith distance of the 
point by we shall have 

cos C = sin cos — cos <p sin 3, cos t , 

and the amount of revolution will be expressed by ip cos C, in 
which is its maximunj. The observed position angles must be 
corrected by adding this quantity, or 


4 (sin f> cos d, — cos jn sin J, cos t,) 


( 322 ; 
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which term must, therefore, be annexed to the formulae for p in 
(314) and (315).* 

281. To find the index error (x) of the position circle of the ocidar.— 
Set the semi-lens II. at any assumed distance —m' — a' from 
the heliometer axis, and the ocular at an equal distance — — a 
from that axis. Kevolve the ocular about its axis until the image 
of a fixed point is seen in the centre of the field. Let n and v 
be <hc readings of the position circles of the objective and ocular. 
AVithout moving tlic telescope or changing ??, repeat the obser- 
vation with the distance — {m' — — {ji — a), and let v' be 

the new reading of the position circle of the ocular. Then, 
being the true direction of the line of motion of the 
semi-lens II., we have x — 4 (v -f v') — (n — n^'). It will be well 
to adjust the index of this circle so that its readings will agree 
with those of the position circle of the objective. 

For the fixed point in the preceding methods of determining 
the index error of the position circles, it wilt be expedient to 
employ the intersection of a cross thread in the focus of an 
auxiliary telescope, mounted in the observing room, with its 
objective turned towards the holiometer; the two threads of the 
cross making an angle of 45° with a declination circle. 

. 282. Tu find the distance (^9) of the. line of motion of the. oeidar from 
the helio/iieter axis. — Set the ocular at an assumed distance fi — a 
fron tlie axis, and bring the image of a fixcil point into the centre 
of the .‘ield. Keeping the telescope fixed, set the ocular at a 
reading such that //— a — — (ft — a), and revolve it until 
the image is again seen in the centre of the field. Let v and v' 
be the readings of its position circle iii the two positions; then 
we evidently have 

± /J = tan i (180° — V + /) (323) 

It will be easy to adjust the ocular, by means of the proper 
adjusting screws, so that its line of motion passes through the 
heliometer axis, and thus make /? = 0. A small error in tins 
adjustment will liave no sensible efiPect uj)Ou the observations, as 
our formula) show. 


* See Bessel’s Aatron, Untersuch,, Vol. I. pp. 45, 72. In the latter place be finds 
for the Kouigsberg Leliometer ^ (whicb be there denotes by fi) = r.914. 
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283. Finallj’, the valae of a revolution of the micrometer 
screw (— i?) is to be determined with the utmost precision. Of 
the methods given in Chapter II. for the filar micrometer, wo 
may regard the following as the most suitable for the holioraetcr : 

1st. By the measurement of the, focal length of the lens and 
of the distance between two successive threads of the micrometer 
screw. 

2d. By the Gaussian process, or the observation of a thread in 
the focus of the lens with a theodolite. 

3d. By the measurement of a distance otherwise known, as, 
for example, the distance of two stars in the group Pleiades de- 
termined by meridian obseiwatious. 

By the third method, however, we cannot expect to reach the 
degree of accuracy which is necessary to give the heliometer all 
the advantage which it should possess as a micrometer. This 
objection is obviated in a degree by measuring the successive 
distances between a number of stars which are nearly in the 
same groat circle, and, having reduced these distances to the 
great circle joining the extreme stars, comparing the total reduced 
distance with the distance of the extreme stars as determined by 
meridian observations. 

Bessel, after a careful trial of all those methods with the 
Kiinigsberg heliometer, gave the preference to the first. I must 
refer the reader to his elaborate researches upon this instrument 
(already referred to) for his very precise metliod of determining 
the focal length of tlic lens. These researches imdude also some 
optical investigations of great elegance and importance. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THE CUSPS OF THE SUN IN A SOLAR ECLIPSE. 

284. In the general discussion of eclipses in Vol. I., I omitted 
to speak of the use that may be made of these obsoiwations iji 
determining the corrections of the elements of the eclipse. The 
omission may be appropriately supplied here 
in connection with the heliomctcr, with which 
the observations arc most accurately made. 

Let 31 and »S’ (Fig. 00) lie the apparent places 
of the centres of the moon and sun, CC' the 
common chord of the intersecting discs. Tlie 
observation consists in measuring the distance of the cusps G, G'. 
and the position angle of GG' with reference to the circle of 
declination drawn to its middle point. .This distance, as well as 
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the position angle, will be affected by refraction, the correction 
for which will be investigated hereafter. Let s and/> here denote 
the distance and position angle deduced from the observation by 
the formulae above given for the heliometcr, and also corrected 
for refraction. 

The local time of each measure must bo accurately known. 
For this time, let the parallaxes of the two bodies in right ascen- 
(iioii and declination be comi»utcd (by Vol. I. Art. 98), and let a 
and a' denote the resulting apparent right ascensions of the 
moon and sun respectively, d and o' their apparent declinations. 
Let (T denote the apparent distance of the centres =. SM, and n 
tlic jwsition angle of SM with reference to a circle of declination 
drawn through its middle ^oint, reckoning tins angle from the 
moon towards the sun. We have, with sufficient accuracy. 


a sin JT ~ (o' — o) cos i (>)' + S) 
a cos 7t ■— S' — (5 



which determine a and tt. 

For the same time, the apparent semidiamoters of the moon 
and sun, wdiich we shall denote h}’ S and S' respectively, will 
he computed by Vol. I. Art. 131. We then have given the 
three sides of the triangle SCM, and, denoting the angles at M 
and S I v [i and //', wo may find these angles hy the usual fonnulisi 
of plane trigonometry, or by the following formuhe, which in 
tlie present case arc somewhat more convenient : 


4 (S cos n - j- S' cos /x') 

(iSi cos n — S' cos /i') 

With either of these afaglcs and the value of ./S' or S', we can 
compute the value of CG'. Let this computed value of CC be 
denoted by s ' ; we have 


(,sr -f S') (S — S') 

2T 


= A 


(325) 


s' = 2S sin /X = 2S' sin /t' (326) 

The difference between this computed value and the observed 
value s will detennine the corrections which the elements of the 
eclipse require in order to satisfy the observation. Put s = s' 
+ ds'. Differentiating (326), we find 

ds' = 28 cos fjL d/t + 2 sin n . dS 

Vol. II.— 28' 
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and from the formula 


we find 


2Sff cos /« = + iSr* — S’* 


— 8a sin (i d[i — {a — S cos /a) -J- (£> — a cos p) dS — S'dS' 

whence, with the aid of the known relations between the parts 
of the plane triangle, we readily find 


2^ 
a tan 


-dS^ 

A* 


’18 ISco^ix, , 

dS' da = s — s' 

a tan /a a tan /i' 


But, since da varies with ff, we must replace it by corrections 
which will have tlie same value in all the equations of condition 
thus formed. By putting 


a sin = (o' — o) cos § (S' d) — x 
tf cos r = d' — d =y 

we shall find 


in which 


da = dx . sin » -|- dy . cos » 

d v r. cos I (<r -I- S) . d (o' — ») 
dy -rr. d {S' — S) 


and we may regard d (a' — a) and d (d' — d), and, consequently, 
also dx and dy, as constant for the duration of the eclipse. We 
then have 


28 


a tan fi' 


„ 28’ 2Scos/t . 

- dS d dS 81 


<rtan;u 


a tan /x' 


sin Tc dx 


28 cos [i , 

-- -cosirrty 

a tan /i' 


*■ — s' 
( 327 ) 


This will be the final form of our equations of condition if the 
distance s is fully corrected for the instrumental errors. If, how- 
ever, the zero of the micrometer is uncertain, we should make 
observations on opposite sides of the zero, (with the heliometor, 
by placing the movable semi-lens altematel}" in opposite positions 
with respect to the stationary one,) and if c is the unknown error 
of the micrometer zero, we must write 5 d= c for s in the above 
equation, taking for one scries of observations and s - - c 

for the other. 'VI.? resolution of all the equations of condition 
by the metl >d of least squares will then determine dS, dS', dx, 
dy, and c. 
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It will usually, however, be inexpedient to retain dS', as its 
coefficient will differ very little from that of dS. The value ot 
the sun’s semidiameter is now so well determined that in dis- 
cussions of this kind it will bo quite allowable to put dS' = 0. 

We may also form equations of condition from the position 
angles. The angle n is formed by SM and a circle of declina- 
tion drawn to the middle point of SM, while p is formed at the 
point D. Denoting the middle point of SM by E, we have DE 
— ^ <7 — S' cos ji' = \{S cos n — S' cos ft') = A; and we can now 
compute the position angle of CC at the point D from the 
known parts of the triangle formed by the points D,'‘E, and the 
pole. Let p' denote this computed value ; we readily find 

p' = It — 90® -j- A sin ff tan J (<5’ -|- S) (328) 


Putting the observed value p —p' dp', we have, by neglecting 
the insensible variations of the last term of (328), dp' dn, and, 
consequently, 


cos JT dx sm It du 

.. -i —p_p> 

a sin 1' <r sin 1 


(329) 


where dx, dy, and a are expressed in seconds and dp' in minutes. 
Prom all the equations thus formed, wo can find dx anddy; or 
we can combine all the equations of the forms (327) and (329) in 
a single discussion. We see that the corrections of the semi- 
diameters cannot be determined from the position angles alone. 

When the observations are made with the heliomcter, each 
must be a single, observation, for the chord s changes so rapidly 
that we cannot combine two opposite observations, as has been 
Buppesed in Art. 275. Wo must, therefore, reduce each obser- 
vation by the general formula (311), in which, however, we may 
make/— 0, by making all the contacts in the heliomcter axis 
or middle of the field. The amrle E in these formulae must then 
be known ; but if it has not been determined with certainty, we 
may introduce it into our equations of condition as an additional 
unknown quantity. For one series of observations, we must 
write p -t- ^in the place of p in (329), and for the other series, 
in opposite positions of the semi-lenses, we must write p — ^ in 
the place of E. But, as E varies inversely with the distance s, 
it will be neccssarj' to put 


r 

s . sin 1' 


2 ? = 
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in which j- is a constant which will be expressed in seconrls, 
since s is in seconds and S in minutes. The equation (329) may 
then be put under the form* 


s s 

- cos* da: sia ndy q: = 5 sin 'p — o') 


(329*) 


For some observations of the cusps of the solar eclipse of July 
28, 1851, made with the helionieter of the Konigsberg Obsorva- 
tory and reduced by the preceding method by the Director 
WiCHMANN, see Astron. Nach., Vol. ^^Xlll. p. 309. 


Fig. 61. 


THE RINO MICROMETER. 

285. This is simply a thin metallic ring, exactly circular, 
placed in the focus of the objective, with its plane at right angle? 
to the optical axis. From the times of transit of two stars acres? 
its edge, the telescope remaining fixed throngbont the observa,. 
tiou, we can find both the difTcrence of right ascensiou and the 
ditference of declination of the stars. Although inferior in 
accuracy to the filar micrometer and the heliometer, it possesses 
the advantage over the former of not requiring illumination, and 
over both in not requiring an equatorial mounting of the telescope. 

Let ABB' A' represent the inner edge of the ring. Denote by 
/, and the observed sidereal times of ingre.-<3 
and egress of a shir at the pointsA and B; by 
// and the same for a star obsciwed at 
A' and B'. Upon the supposition that the 
paths of the stars across the field are recti- 
linear, the straight line C3IM', drawn from 
the centre f'of the ring perpendicular to the 
chords AB and A'B', will coincide with Ibc 
declination circle of the point C The time 
of the transit of the fir.st star over this circle is the arithmetical 
mean of the times and 1^ = ^ (h -f ; that of the transit of the 
second star over the same circle is J (// + 1.^')', and, hence, if a and 
a' are the right ascensions of the stara, we have 

a' - a ^ (f/ + V) - ^ (t. -h f,) (330) 



* By (307), we perceive that y is here the value of the quantity (m — a) [h — k') 
-}- b ' — b expressed in sc lo nils ; and by putting its value found from the discussmu 
of the equations (320) in the second member of (316), and also the true value of 
— a found from the value of c by (327), we shall have an equation for determining 
k — k' and 




The signs of cos y and cos y' are not determined by the second 
cciuations of (331); consequently, either sign may be used in 
computing d or d’. To remove the ambiguity, it is necessary 
that the observer note the positions of the stars with respect to 
the centre of the ring : then d or d' will be positive when the star 
passes iiorth and negative when south, of the centre. 


Exa aipi.e.* — On the 11th of April, 1848, at the Observatory of 
Bilk, the planet Floni and a neighboring star were compared by 
a ring micrometer of a six feet refractor. The observed sidereal 
times w'ere as follows: 

Flora (N. of centre). Star (N. of centre). 

f/ =:= 11» 16“ 35*.0 f, = 11* 17“ 53*.0 

f;=ll 17 25.5 f,= ll 19 46.5 

t' = 50 .5 T = 1 53 .5 

The approximate declination of Flora was d' = + 24° 5'.4. The 
apparent place of the star was 

o= 6* 4“ 51* .93 
d = + 24° r 9".01 

The radius of the ring was r -= 1126".25; and hence 


* Brunnow^s Sph'drische Astronomie, p. 646. 
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log r' 

1.70329 

log T 

2.05500 

log COS 4' 

9.96043 

log cos d 

9.96067 

log a' 

2.5m7S 

log /I 

2.89073 

log sin ■/ 

9.48715 

log sin y 

9.83910 

log cos y* 

9.97850 

log cos Y 

9.85940 

logd' 

3.03013 

log d 

2.91103 

d'= + 

17' 51".9 

d = + 

13' 34".8 


The planet and star being both observed on the north side of the 
centre of the field, d' and d are both positive, and hence 


S'—d = d'—d=-{-A' 17'M 

For the times of transit over the declination circle of the middle 
of the field, we have 

Flora, ^ (t/ + <,') = 11 * 17 "* 0*.25 
Star, \ (ti -t- < 3 ) = 11 18 49 .76 
o.'—a=— 1 49 .50 

Hence we have for the planet 

o' = 6 * 3“ 2*.43 

4'= + 24° 5' 26".l 


which values express the planet’s apparent place at the time of its 
passage over the declination circle of the middle of the field, tlut 
is, at the sidereal time 11* 17”* 0*.25. But the etfcct of refraction 
has not yet been allowed for. Sec Art. 300. 

286. Oorrection for curvature . — The correction which the ] ♦re- 
ceding method requires, in consequence of the curvature of tlio 
paths of the stars, may be found as follows. In the spherical 
triangle of which the three angular points are the pole, the centre 
of the ring, and the point where tlie star enters or leaves the ring, 
wo have 

sin 4 = sin D cos r -f- cos D sin r cos y 

where I) is the declination of the centre of the ring. For tho 
second star, wo have 

sin 4'= sin D cos r cos D sin r cos ■/ 
and the difference of these equations gives 

2 sin i ip* — 4) cos } (d' + 4) = (sin r cos / — sin r cos y) cos D 
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or, very nearly, 

(3' — d") COS } (5' -|- i) = (r cos y — r cos y) cos D 
= (d' — d) cos D 

ill which d' — fl! is the approximate difterciice found by the pre 
ceding article. But we have, very nearly, 

I> = S — d D = d' — d' 

the mean of which is 

and we may, therefore, put 

COB D — cos ^ (S' + 3) + 5 {d' -(- d) sin 1" sin J (3' -)- 3) 

80 that we obtain 

3'— 3 = d'— d + ^(d'-f- d) (d'— d) Bin l"tan i (3' + 3) (333) 

Tlcncc, the correction of the difference of declination found upon 
tiie supposition that the path of the star is rectilinear, is 

+ ,1 (d' + d) (d'— d) sin 1" tan J (3' -f 3) 

The cori ection disappears when d' and d arc numerically equal, 
that is, when the stars are observed at equal distances from the 
ceTitre of the ring. 

In the example of the preceding article, this correction 
amounts to -f- 0".52, and the corrected difference of declination is 

_ 3 == 4 - 4 ' 17".62 

287. If the outer edge of the ring is also an exact circle, it may 
be used in the same manner as the inner edge. Let the four 
transits of a star over the edges of both rings be observed at the 
times < 3 , ; then, if r is the radius of the outer ring, Vi that 

of the inner ring, wo put 

= a (<4 — cos ^ /“i = 2 (^s - Q cos 3 

fi 

Bmr = - 810 7,= -^ 

r Ti 

so that with the outer ring we find 

d = r cosy 
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and with the inner ring, 

d = r, cosy, 

and the mean of these values will be taken as the true value of 
d. In the same manner d' for the second star will be found 
after which d' — d — d' — d. 

But when the four observations have been obtained, the pro- 
cess of reduction may be slightly abridged, as follows :* 

The sum and difference of the values oi d^ pve 

»•.*-(/.*+ /V)]’ 
r> — — 


Putting 


a 


2 


we find 


nn A = t+ii 
2a 


sin B = 


2a 


r — r. 




= 2a sin A sin B 


* 2a 
r’-f r,* — 2 a’ (1 sin* A sin’ B) 
/i’-f //,’ = 2 a’ (sin’ A -j- sin’ B) 


(334) 


which, substituted in the above value of cP, give 


or 


d’ = a’ cos’ A cos’ B 
d = a cos A cos B 


(335) 


so that, A and B being found by (334), d is found by (335). Tlic 
formula: (334) for determining A and B may also be written as 
follows : 


sin A = 


15 (t + 7,) cos <5 
4a 


sin B = 


15 (t — T,) cos <5 
4a " 


tn which r = and r, = — 4* 


Example. — On the 24th of June, 1850, at the Observatory of 
Bilk, Petersen’s comet and a star were observed with a double- 
ring micrometer, as follows; 


Comet (N. of centre). 
4' 18* 15“ 54*. 
t,' 16 20 

t,' 17 21 

t: 17 48 


Star (S. of centre). 
4 18*18“55*.3 
4 19 13. 

4 21 20.6 

4 21 37 .5 


'' Bbuxnow's Spharische Astronomie, p. 649. 
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The approximate declination of the comet was d' = + 59° 20', 
and the apparent place of the star was 

a = 14* 53“ 30*.75 ^ 59° 7' 12".19 

The radii of the rings were — 

Outer, r = 11' 21".09 

Inner, r,= 9 26 .29 

whence o, = 10 23 .69 

Then wo find: 


Comet 


Star. 

T* 

1“ 54*.0 

T 

2“ 42‘.2 

^l' 

1 1.0 

‘*‘1 

2 7.5 

log(^ + V) 

2.24304 

l0g(T -1- T.) 

2.46195 

log(T'— r,') 

1.72428 

log (t — T,) 

, 15 cos d 

1.54033 

log 

7.48667 

log 

^ 4a 

7.48938 

log sin A' 

9.72971 

log sin A 

9.95133 

log sill 7i' 

9.21095 

log sin B 

9.02971 

log cos A' 

9.92623 

log cos A 

9.65137 

log cos B' 

9.99419 

log cos B 

9.99750 

log d' 

2.71539 

log d 

2.44384 


-1- 8' 39".27 

d = 

— 4'37".87 


d' — d = -f 13' 17".14 
and for the difference of right ascension, 

o' — tt — 3“ 25*.83 


288. To find the correction for the proper motion of one of the objects. 
' — 'Fho most common application of the ring micrometer is to the 
determination of the difference of right ascensions and declina- 


tions of a star, and a planet, or comet. But since a planet (or 
comet) changes both its right ascension and declination during 


tlie time of an observation, its path will not 
be at right angles to the declination circle 
drawn through the centre of the ring: so 
that the difterejices found by the preceding 
methods will require a correction. 

Let Ab, Fig. 62, be the path of the planet 
across the ring; Cm the declination circle 
through C, the centre of the ring. Draw 
perpendicular to Cin, On pei’pendicular 
to Ab, bp perpendicular to AB. Put 
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Aa' = the increase of the planet’s right ascension 
in one sidereal second, 

Ad' = the increase of the declination in one sid. 
second, 

f/, = the sid. times of ingress and egress of the 

planet at A and 6, 

X — the correction of the mean of and t,', or 
of the right ascension of the planet found 
by the preceding methods, 

J (t/ //) X — the sid. time of the planet’s transit at m, 

= the angle £Ab — mCn. 

The arc bp may be regarded as a portion of the declination circle 
drawn through b. The angle at the pole included by this circle 
and the declination circle of A is the hour angle described by the 
planet in the time r', which hour angle is t '— t '. Aa' =r' (1 — au'). 
Hence we have, very nearly, 


Wo have, also, 
whence 


4p = 15 r' (1 — A»') cos d' 
bp — t'. a^' 


tan /? = 


a3' 

15 cos <5' (1 — Ao') 


or, since the squares of ao' and Aa' or their product may be 
neglected, 

tan /3 = 

15 cos <J' 


The correction x is the time in which the planet describes the 
line nm, and this time is found by the proportion 

t'ix — Ab: nm — Ah : Cn tan ^ 
for which we can take 


s a; = 15 t' cos H' : d' tan ^ 
whence, substituting the value of tan /?, 

(336) 

f 15 cos sy 

Since Ab — Ap sec /9, and soc fi difters from unity only by 

terms involving '^A(I')*, we may take Ab — Ap, and hence 

- , . 15t'co8 5' ,, , ,, . 

An — ^Ap — (I — Aa') = p (I — Ao') 


2 
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GO that to compute d/ =Ck in this case we have 

sin }^ = — (1 — A»') d' = r cos (337) 

that is, the computation by the preceding methods will give the 

value of d', corrected for the proper motion, if we employ 

fi' (1 — Att') instead of /i'. In the method of Article 287, with a 

double-ring micrometer, the logarithm of 1 — aa' may be added 

. 1 - 1 -iv .15 cos 5' 
to the logarithm of — ^ — • 

Example. — In the example of the preceding article the comet’s 
motion in one mean day was, in right ascension — 5“ O’, and in 
declination — 1° 17' ; and therefore, since one mean day contains 
86636 sidereal seconds, * 

Aa' = — logri — Ao')= 0.00150 
86636 ^ '' ^ 

- log AfV = n8.72694 

8663G - ^ 

llcncc, in the computation of rf' we have 

- 15 cos . 4 001 ^ 

log — (1 — Aa') 7.48817 

4a 

log sin A' 9.73121 
log sin /?' 9.21245 
log cos 9.925G3 
log cos ii' 9.99415 
log (V 2.71475 
fr=4-8' 38".50 


* The logiiritlnu of 1 — Aa' may be found at once from the change of right ascen-' 
aion in 48 hours, as follows. Let this change be expressed in minutes of arc, and 
denoted by (Aa'), then wc have 

Aa' -.= 

15 X - X 

Hut if 31 is the modulus of common logarithms, we have from the development of 
log (1 — Aa') in series, by neglecting the second and higher powers of Aa', 


- Aa') = — Jf Aa' : 


or, very nearly, 


0.43429 (Aa') 
4331 ^ 


log (1 — Aa')= — 0.00001 (Aa') 


Hence, to correct for the proper motion in the computation of r/, subtract from tho 
logarithm of //' as many units of the 6th decimal place as there are minutes of arc in 
the 48 hour increase of right ascension. 
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and, therefore, 
By (836) we find 
whence 


d = + 13' 16".87 
x= — 0*.47 
a' — a = — 3"26*.30 


The correction of d' — d for the curvature of the path is, in this 
case, by (333), + 0".78; whence 

^ + 13' i7".i5 

BO that the corrections for curvature and proper motion here, 
accidentally, almost destroy each other. 

The apparent place of the comet (still affected, however, by 
parallax and planetary aberration, as well as the diftereiitial 
refraction) is, therefore, 

tt'= 14»50" 4*.45 
+ 59° 20' 29".34 


at the sidereal time 18* 16™ 50*.75. 


289. It is yet to bo shown under what conditions errors of 
observation or of tlie data will have the least effect upon the 
results obtained with the ring micrometer. For the effect of au 
error at in the observed interval, we have, by difierentiating (331), 

16 cos S . At 

- 

2r cos Y 

Ad = — r sin . A;* = — cos 8 tan y . at 

which shows that the error in the observed time produces the 
least effect upon d when tan j* is least, and, therefore, for the most 
accurate determination of the declination, the choi’ds described 
by the two stars should be as far fj’orn the centre of tlie ring as 
possible, or the difference of declination should be but little less 
than the diameter of the ring. If d is not much loss than r, it 
will be advisable to let the stars pass across the field on opposite 
sides of the centre, at nearly equal distances from it. But if d is 
very small, both stars shouM pass as far from the centre as 
possible, on the same side of it. 

For the effect of .ui error in r, we have 

Ad = ^ Ar — Ar . sec y 
(I 
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which is also least when the star is farthest from the centre of 
the field. 

For the second star, we have also ij.’ = &.r sec f, and hence 
A (d' — d) = ^r (see / — sec y) 

HO that if the stars are on the same parallel of declination (when 
Y = y') the error in r has no oftect upon the computed difference 
of (Irclinatioii, as, indeed, is otherwise evident. 

For the accurate determination of the difference of right 
ascensioii, it is plain that tlie stare should pass as near to the 
centre of the field as possible, since the immersions and emer- 
sions can then he most accurately observed. 

290. To find the radius of the ring. — First Method. — Observe the 
transits of the sun’s limb over the 
edge of the ring. Four contacts 
will be observed, the sun’s centre 
being at the points a, 6, c, d (Fig. 

6i{) at the times t^, <2, ^3, t^. If the 
radius of the ring is denoted by r 
and the sun’s semidiamoter by J?, 
wo see that the external contacts 
(at n ai'd d) are obseiwed at the 
tinies at which the transit of the 
sun’: cuitre would be observed 
over a ring whose radius was r + R; while the internal contacts 
(at h and e) are observed at the times at ■which the transit of the 
sun’s centre would be observed over a ring whose radius was 
r ~ B. Hence, putting d — sun’s declination, and 

we have, by Art. 285, from the external contacts, 

2 (r -b JZ) sin y = 15 t cos d 
2 (r 4- jS) cos z' = 2 d 

and from the inner contacts. 



2 (r — 12) sin y' = 15 / cos d 
2 (r — 12) cob /—2d 
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Eliminating x and x\ vre have 

4 (r + By = (15 T cos dy + 4«P 
4(r — jB)> = (15 t' cos 3)* + 4d* 

and eliminating cP, we obtain 

_ (15 cos dy (t + /) (r — t') 

~ 16 72 


(338) 


In order to take into account the sun’s motion in right ascension, 
the intervals r and r' should be expressed in apparent time. 

It is easy to see that the formula (338) will still be applicable 
when the sun’s diameter is greater than that of the ring. 

Example.* — The sun was observed with a ring micrometer at 
the Observatory of Bilk as follows : 

External Contacts. Internal Contacts: 

t, = 10» 31“ 8*.2 Sid. time = 10* 32“ 30*.8 

t«= 10 34 47.5 23 = 10 33 25.3 


The sun’s declination was d = + 23° 14' 50" ; the semidiameter 
Ji — 15' 45".07 ; and the sun’s motion in right ascension was 
4“ 8*.7 in one day. 

The sidereal intervals 3“ 39*.3 and 54*.5 must be reduced to 
intervals of apparent time by multiplying them by the factor 


whence 


248.7 

86636 


0.99713 


t = 218*.67 t'=54*.34 


and hence, by (338), 


r =3 9' 23".57 


Second Method . — Observe the transits of two stars the differ- 
ence of whose declinations is accurately known. Then, r and z' 
being, as before, the inteiwals between the ingress and egress of 
the two stars respectively, we have 

/tt = * 2 * T cos 3=rsinj' d = ±r cos y 

(j! = ’ 2 ® t' cos S' =r sin / d' = ±,r cos / 

Since for determining r it will always be advisable to select a 


* Bbuknow, Sph&rische Astronomie, p. 661. 
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pair of stars whose difference of declination is not much less 
than the diameter of the ring, the stars will be observed on 
opposite sides of the centre : we shall, therefore, have 

d' — d = r (cos y -|- cos y') 

Let A and B be assumed, so that 

A = \(y -{-r) ^ = h(y ~f) 

then 

d ' — d — r [co8(j4 + 5) + co8(A — B)] = 2r cosjI cos B 
fj ^ nz=r [sin (vl + i?) + sin — jS)] = 2 r sin ^ cos B 
fi' — /I = r [sin (A + -B) — sin (A — 5)] = 2 r cos A sin B 

Hence we derive 

tan A = tan B 

d'—d 

d'—d 

r = 

2 cos A cos B 

We may also use any one 'of the following forms for r: 

^ // + II _ // — / M 

2 sin A cos B 2 cos A sin 5 sin (A -|- S') sin (A — S') 

In Older to render this metliod exact, the atmospheric refrac- 
tion should be taken into account. Its effect upon micrometric 
ohsen'ations in general will be considered hereafter, but, since 
for determining the radius of the ring micrometer it will be 
adviaalile to take the observations near the meridian, the refrac- 
tion may be allowed for in a very simple manner; for we may 
then neglect its effect upon the right ascensions of the stars. The 
effect upon the declinations is found by tlie formuhe (234) and 
(20) of Vol. I. ; according to which, if 8 and 8' arc the true decli- 
nations, the apparent values are 

d -(- /i'cot('t + W) 

A'cot(<S'-f iV) 

where tan cot^ coato, <p being the latitude of the place of 
observation, and r, the hour angle of the centre of the ring. 
Hence the apparent difference of declination, which we will 
denote by {8' — 8), 

= 3' _ a _ (A' - 

sin (3 -|- iV) sin (3' -1- W) 
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for which we may take 

(8'-s) = y-9 


( 340 ) 


which is to be used for d' — d in (339). It will hero generally 
suffice to take k' = 57" ; but it may be accurately found by 
Column B of Table 11. 

When the stars are not very near the equator, the correction 
for curvature must be applied. If r were given, the observations, 
computed upon the supposition that the paths of the stars aro 
rectilinear, would give the approximate difference d' — d, ami 
hence in the inverse process we have only to use d' — d instead 
of (<?' — S) in order to obtain the true value of r. Now, by (333), 

d' — d== (<V —S)—^ sin 1" (d'* — d») tan i (^' + 3) 

or, since d" — (P— — (/i" — //*), 
d'—d = QV — 3) + J sin 1" (// + ,x) (// — /*) tan I (3' + 3) (341) 

in which (d' — S) is the difference of declination corrected for 
refraction. 


Example. — The radius of the ring of the micrometer em- 
ployed in the example of Art. 285 was determined l>y tlie stars 
Asterope and Mcropc of the Pleiades, the declinations of whicb 
were 

3' = -f 24° 4' 24".2C S — + ‘>.'6° 28' 6".85 
and the observed intervals wore 

t'=: 18*.5 r=.50*.2 


In order to ilhistratc the use of (340), let ns sup|>o8e the hour 
angle of the centre of the ring to have been t, — 1* - - 15° j then, 
the latitude of Bilk being ^ + 51° 12' 25", we find 


N= 37° 49'.6 
}(iq-3') + JV= (51 35.!) 

3 / _ 3 36' 17".41 

corr. — 0 .78 

(3' — 3) = 36' 16" .63 

"We find, in the n. xt place, 

126".68 

log(/+ /') = 2.71038 


log A-' log 57" 1.7559 

lt)g cosec’ [i (3 -j- 3') A] 0.11 14 

log sin (3' — 3) 8.02ib5 

log corr. w9.8908 


386".68 

log (/_/,) :=n2.41489 
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whence the correction for curvature is, by (341), = — 0'M4, and 
therefore 

d'~d = 8& 16".48 
with which we now find, by (339), 

log tan^ = 9.37263 log tan B = 9.07714 
log sec A 0.01175 

log sec B 0.00308 

log(d'_d) 3.33775 
log 2 r '3'35258 
r = 18' 46".03 

Third Method . — ^Direct the telescope of a theodolite towards 
the objective of the telescope which carries the luicroincter, and 
measure directly the angular diameter of the ring by either the 
vertical or the horizontal circle of the theodolite, as in the case 
of the filar micrometer, Art. 46.* 


291. The filar micrometer, the hcliometer, and the ring micro- 
met(ir ai’O now almost the only micrometers in use. I will, 
therefore, here only briefly mention two or three others, as it is 
not within the plan of this work to enter upon the history of the 
numerous instruments of this class wliich have been pi’oposed. 

Tl)c 'Inpiication of the images of objects, which is eftected in 
the h Tiometcr by dividing the objective, has also been efFected 
by (h - iding the ocular, constituting what has been know'ii as the 
doid)le-':i)i>tfjr ejie-piccc micrometer. The principle of this instrument 
is idtmiciil with that of Ramsdex’s Dynumeter, which is still 
used for me-iUsuring the magnifying poAver of telescopes (Art. 13). 
It is evident that by separating the tAvo halves of a simple eye- 
lens until the image of one star coincides Avith that of another, 
the angular distance of the stars becomes knoAvn from the knoAvn 
angular value of a reA'olution of the scroAV by Avhich the separa- 
tion is produced. Amici, of Modena, is said to have produced 
the best micrometers of this kind. 

The duplication of images is also eftbeted by the use of a 
doubly refracting prism of rock crystal, originally proposed by 
Rociiox. The difficulty of determining the relation between the 
given position of the crystal and the angular distance of two 

* Upon the ring micrometer, see also papers by Bessel in the Monatlicke Corrt* 
ipondem, Vols. XXIV. and XXVI. 

VoL. II.— 29 
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objects which have been brought into contact, is a considerable 
obstacle to its general use, to say nothing of the optical diffieuh 
ties in obtaining well defined images free from color.* 

Struve has proposed tlie use of a graduated plate of trans- 
parent mica placed in the focus of the equatorial, and this method 
has been employed by the Messre. Bond in cataloguing srn^ll 
stars. Upon a plate of mica j ^'55 of an inch in thickness are 
drawn two sets of parallel lines, one system representing decli- 
nation circles, the other, at right angles to the first, representing 
parallels of declination. The relative declination of two stars 
which pass over the field is determined by merely observing the 
divisions of the graduated declination scale over which or near 
which they pass; and their relative right ascension is found 
from the observed times of their transits over the lines which 
represent declination circles, these times being noted by the aid 
of the electro-chronograph. t 

An ingenious mode of cmploj’ing a double eye piece micro- 
* meter (consisting of two complete eye pieces), apparently giving 
very precise results, is suggested by Mi. Alvan Cl.^rk, of Boston, 
in the Proceedings of the Am. Association for the Adv. of 
Science, 10th meeting, p. 108. 


CORRECTION OF MTCROMBTRIC OBSERVATIONS FOB REFRACTION. 

292. Since the position of each of the two observed stars is 
affected by tlie atmospheric refraction, their relutice position, de- 
termined by the micrometer, is also affected by it. The object 
of the following investigations is to determine the correction of 
the micrometric measures themselves, without requiring a sepa- 
rate consideration of the absolute places of the two stars.j; 

293. To find the effect of refraction upon the observed angular distance 
of two stars and upon the angle which the great circle joining the stars 
makes with a vertical circle. — This mode of observation is indeed 
not practised, but the investigation of the effect of refraction in 

* For a 'iescript ion oC a number of louble image micrometers, see Pkarsoh 8 
Practical Astronomy. 

t See AnnoU of (Ae AjIi onomioal Ohaervatory of Tfarvard Colltgt, Vol. I. 

J I have follf ed Bessri.’s methods (A»tron. Unteraueh., Vol.' I.) in the investiga- 
tion of the greater part of the formula. That portion of his article which relates to 
the ring micrometer ie, however, nonaiderably abridged and simplified. 
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this case is very simple, and will serve as the ground-work of 
the subsequent applications. Denote by 

Z, C'f and z, z', the true and apparent zenith distances of the 
two stars S and S'; 

A, their difference of azimuth ; 
r, r', their refractions ; 

i, X'f and I, I', the true and apparent angles which the great 
circle joining the stars makes with their re- 
spective vertical circles, all reckoned in the 
same direction ; 

<r, s, the true and apparent distances of the stars. 

"We have, in the triangle formed by the zenith and the appa- 
rent places of the stars, by the Gaussian equations of splierical 
trigonometry, 

sin is sin 1 (1 -f I') = sin i .4 sin i (2 -|- s') 
sin is cos i(l I') — cos \A sin i (2 — 2 ') 

I 

and in the triangle formed by the zenith and the true places of 
the stars, 

pin i <T sin i (A -f- k') = sin i X sin i (C + C') 
sin i a cos i (A -j- A') cos i X sin i (C — C') 

If we put 

+ n A. = i(A + A0 C. = i(C + C0 

and olso substitute ^ — r and — r' for z and z', the elimination 
of A iroin the above equations gives 


sin i <r sin A, = sin i s sin 


sin Cn 
Hr + 03 

sin i (C — C') 


sin i <T cos A. = sin i s cos L , — 

• " Bini[C -C'-Cr-/)] 


3Ve may evidently, in the first equation, put for + ^0, 
which is equivalent to assuming that the mean of the refractions 
for the zenith distances ^ and is the same as the refraction for 
the moan of these zenith distances, an assumption producing here 
no sensible error in the factor sin [C, “ |(r + r')] or sin (f ^ 

We may also take 
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in which the differential coeflS,cient expresses the rate of change 

of the refraction corresponding to Then, in the fraction 

Bin IjZ — z') 

sin } [c — C' — (r — r')] 

which differs but little from unity, we may put the arcs for thair 
sines : so that, denoting this fraction by 6, we have 

I. _ c - C' _ 1 1 

f — C' — (r— r')~i 

C-'f' off# 

If we also put 

sin(r„ — To) 

and substitute and Js for their sines, our formulas become 

(T sin Xq = s.a sin 
(T cos = s.b cos 

From these we have 

tan == ~ tar 
b 

wliich developed* gives 

— r-^ sin 21^ + i ( f 7 ^ V sin 4/„ — &c. (342) 

From the same formulai we derive 


a cos (Ag — Q = s \a -f (b — a) cos® ?„] 


a!id, dividing tiiis by cos — Q 1 — J -|- &c., wo obtain 

,r_s = s[rt — l + (6 — a) cos® /» + ^ ( 


294. To facilitate the computation of (342) and (343) a con- 
venient method of finding a and b is necessary. Wo havo, for 
any indeterminate i^, 


a = 


b=^ 


sin C sin (2+0 

8in(r — r) sin 2 
J: _d (2 + r)_ 

dC — dr dz 


— r cos r + 



sill r 
tan 2 


. Adopting for the refraction the form (Vol. 
117) 

r — k tan 2 


I. Aids. 107 and 


* Bjr PI. Trig. Art. 264. 
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in whicli 

k — 

we have, putting cos r = 1, 

a = 1 + A 

b — a — k tan* « 4- — tan z 
dz 


These quantities may therefore be found by the aid of Column 
A of Table II. But, as the argument is there the apparent 
zenith distance, while in micrometer ohseiwations it is generally 
the true zenith distance that is given, it is expedient to form a 
new table, by wliich a quantity jt, depending upon the refraction, 
may be found with the argument such that 

b — a = x tan* C 

In order to obtain the value of x for any state of the air, 
Bessel gives it the same form as that already adopted for k, 
and assumes 

X == a" fi*" f 

in wliich the factors fi and y, depending on the barometer and 
tlicrmorneter, have the same values as before. 

The quantities log a", J", which are given in Column C of 
Table TI., must be determined so as to satisfy the above delini- 
tic u of X for all values of and j”. We have 




tan* z 
itan* C 


+ 


dk tan z 
dz tan* C 



cot z ) 

dz I 


tan* z 
tan* f 


Taking the ilfapierian logarithms, 

Zx = /a"H- A"W + = l(^k + cot 2 j-|- (344) 

From the definition of k, we have 
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Since ^ and y differ but little from unity, ?/9 and ly are S 9 small 
that we may neglect their squares, so that the logarithm of the 
last factor of the above expression, under the form 1(1 + x), may 
be put = z, and hence 


l^k + ^ cot fa + Aip + -I- ^ j 


+ 


W* + ‘r~. 


dz 


1 + 4 

' rdz 


cot Z 


(345) 


Now, let (z) denote tnat value of z which corresponds to th© 
given when ^9 = 1, y = 1, a value which can be found from 
Column A of the tabic, as in Art. 119, Vol. I. Let the corre- 
sponding values of a,A,X, as found from that column, be denoted 
by (a), (A), (1), and the corresponding refraction by (r); then, 
■ a', A', 1' being taken from Column 13 for the given (f, ive have, 
as in the article just referred to, 


(r) = (a) tan (z) = a' tan C 
2 = ( 2 ) — a' tan c (A 1,3 + / fy) 


The second member of (345) is a function of z, which may he 
transformed into a function of (z). The small terms multiplied 
by and ly will not be sensibly affected by substituting (z) for 
(A) for A, &c. The other terms may be developed by the 
formula 


in which 


d(2) 


y = — tt' tan C (A' 1,3 + 1' ly) == — (a) tan (z) (A' I? + k' ly) 
Wq find 

^ ( A + f COt2:) = I (a) + (A) f/? + (1) fy + f 1 1 + -Ig- ) 


(a) tl(a) , , . 

dr \ n tt: see 

1 ^) tan (z\ — L 

d(z) 1 


1 + 


{r)d( 2 ) 


(A'1/3 + i'Vj 


+ 


mm + lyiW 


1 + 


(r)rf(*) J 


cot (z) 
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We haye, also, 
tan z 


tan C 


tan [(g) + y] 
tan f 


tan ( 2 r) 
tan C 


cos=* {z) 

= ±'. [i — (A' _i- A' iy)i 

(a)L cos* ( 2 )^ ' ^ 




2 / 


/ tan g \ 

\t^/ ~ 


2ia' 




Ilencc, substituting in (344), 




■Vk 


la" + A"li3 + k"lr = 2?a' - ?(a) + ^( 1 + ] 

\ ir)d{z)l 

(a) <^(a) ^ ^ 

M)_^(^A'-^^Uan(z)A'+M^M!!!. ' 

^ C08>(^) <i(5) ^ 1 




rf(») 

(r) rf ( 2 ) 


(a) rf(tt) 


« _ AW .. 2-. 'IW 2 + 1! « 

C08*(2) <Z(2) ^ 


1 + 


jijo-) 

(t) d ( 2 ) 


Since tins must bo satisfied for all values of /9 and y, the coeflicicnts 
of l(i and ly in the two membei-s must be equal, respectively. 
Now, we have found, in Vol. I. Art. 119, 


(^A) = j = il' [^1 4- (a) sec* (^) + ^ tan (5)j 

1 + ^ j = X' [^l + (a) 8ec»(j) + tan ( 2 )j 


Substituting these values in the above equations, and comparing 
similar terms, we find 


( 1 + — - \ (A"— A') == 

( 1 + _ 1 (“) . \ (r _ A') = - — + T C^) 
\ (r)d( 2 )/^ ' cos»(c) d{z^ 


A' (a) , d(A) . 

cos% + TcT) ^ ^C346) 

/(a) , d().) 


by which to", A", jl" are computed. The quantities a and a' 
in Columns A and B of the tstble, are expressed in seconds, but 
a" in Column C is in parts of the radius, so that we must add to 
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the value found by the first of the equations (346), the constant 
log sin V'= 4.686575. In the second member of the other two 
equations we must also put (a) sin 1" for (a), and d (2) sin 1" 
for d{z). 


295. Witli the table thus prepared, the computation of x is 
precisely like that of k in finding the refraction. For example 
to find log X for f — 80°, Barom. §0.35 inches. Attached Therm. 
40° F., Ext. Therm. 35° F ; we have 


A"= 0.994 

log i? = + 0.01092 
log T = -- 0.00081 
log /5 = + 0.01061 


r = 1.099 

log r = + 0.01185 


log o"— 6.3947 
A'log^ = 4- 0.0105 
X" log ^ =::^ 4- 0.0130 

log X G.41«:i 


296. Our fundamental equations (342) and (343) may now Le 
reduced to a much more simple form. It is evident that on 
account of the small value of x avc may omit the tenna in {b — a)^, 

&c. For the same reason, wo may put - for f— -, from 

J b ] - a 

which it difters only by terms involving x*. In (343) we may 
put a — 1 — X instead of its true value k, without sensible error; 
for even at the zenith distance 85° the differeiice of x and k is 
only 0.00006, and consequently the error of substituting one for 
the other in this term will be less than s X 0.00006, so that even 
if 8 were as great as 1000" the error wuuild not amount to 0".06. 
We therefore adopt as fundamental the following simplified 
forms : 

ff — s^sx (tan» c cos* 1, 4- 1) | 

Xg — i, = — X tan* 7 cos sin 1, j v v 

In these equations ^ is the mean of the true zenith distances of 
the two stars, and x the corresponding quantity in the refraction 
table. The quantity 1^ is that which would be given directly by 
the observation. 

The mean zenith distance ^ will bo found, by a single conir 
putation, from the mean of the hour angles of the ttvo stars and 
the mean of their declinations. Denoting these by r^and and 
the latitude of the place of observation by we have, by equa- 
tions (20), Vol. L, 

tan A = cot y cos r, 
tan T„ sin W 


tan C sin ff = 

* sin (»,4- W) 

tan C cos j = cot 4- W) 


( 348 ) 
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The parallactic angle q which these formulte give at the same 
time with ^ will be required in the subsequent problems. In 
the observatory the computation is facilitated by a table, com- 
puted for the given latitude, which gives the value of N, and of 
log n = log (tan sin N), for every minute of the hour angle r. 
W^e then have only to compute the equations 


tan Z q = n coscc (»?, JV) 
tan C cos q = cot (Jig -|- 



297. Correction for refraction of micrometric observations of the 
distance and position amfle between two stars . — Tlie observed position 
angle p is the position angle at the middle point of the arc joining 
the two stars (Art. 260). Let tt denote the true value of this 
angle, q the true parallactic angle found by (348); then we have 

l^^Tz — q 

and if q' is the apparent parallactic angle, we have 


From the differential formula (47) of Vol. I. we find that if f 
varies by — r, the angle q varies by the quantity 

f — q — r sin q tan 


and 'f v/^e take for r the form (Vol. I. Aii;. 119) 

r = k tan C 

f — q tan C sin q tan 


we have 


and, consequently. 


lf, = p — q — A-' tan C sin q tan i\ 


This value of is to be substituted in (347); but in the terms 
already multiplied by sx we may take l^ — p — *!’ Hence we 
have 


* — s =sx [tan* Z cos*(j) — ?) + i] 

Jt — p = — X tan* Z cos (jp — q) sin (p — q) — A' tan Z sin q tan <5, 


Since the position angle cannot be determined within a num- 
ber of seconds, the error of putting x for A' in the last term of 
the formula for n — p will be of no practical importance ; and, 
moreover, since the terms of the series (342) have to be reduced 
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to soconds by multiplying by the radius in seconds (= cosec 1''), 
we have, finally, 


<r — s = s X [tan* C cos* (p — 3) 1] (349) 

« — p = — X coBoc 1" [tan* C cos (p — q) sin (p — 5) + tan C sin q tan aj 


Having obtained a and n by adding these corrections to s and p, 
the true difterence of right ascensibn and declination of the stars 
may the^ be computed by Art. 264, employing a and n for s and 
p; that is, by the formulee 


sin i (a! — a) = sin ^ <r sin k sec \ 

sin i (<J' — a) = sin ^ a cos Jt see i (o' — o) 

or by the approximate formulae 

o' — o = sin r sec 
d' — d = a cos r 




298. If the apparent differences of right ascension and decli- 
nation have already been computed from s and p by Art. 264, 
and we wish to correct them for refraction, we have, by comparing 
the formuhe (284) and (350*), and denoting the corrections which 
the apparent values of a' — a and d' — d reeprire by the symbol a, 

a(o' — o) = (<r sin n — s sin p) sec 

A(<t' — = (T cos jr — s cos p 

or, 

a(o' — o) = [(<7 — s) sin p -L ^ I’)] 

A(<V — <!) — (<T — S) COSp <T(C03re — COSp) 

or, again, with siifiicient accuracy, 

A (o' — o) = [(o’ — s) sin p -j • . s ‘ (tt — p ) sin 1" cos p] sec 

A(fJ' — 3) — (o — s') cosp — « (» — p) sin 1" sin p 

and, substituting the values of a — s and rc — p from (349), 

a(o' — o)— s X [tan*C cos (p — q) sin q — tan C sin q tan (5„ cosp+sin p] sec 
a(^'_J)=sx [tan* X coa(p—q) cos^r-f-tan C sin q tan 3^ sin p+cosp] 

These formuhe are somewhat abridged by introducing an 
auxiliary u t uch that 


tan u --= tan C sin q tan 3^ 
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by which they become 

_ a) = s X [tan* C cos (p—q) sin j+sec « sin (i)— «)] sec 1 
^(• 5 ' — 5 ) = sx [tan*C cos (p — q) cos^jf-l-secucoB^jp — m)J J ' 

Example. — ^I n the example, Art. 264, we had the observed 
quantities s = 316".993, p = 169° 57'.7. The latitude of the 
place of observation was (p =*88° 53'.7, and the sidereal time 
was 0* 17” 62*. The right ascension and declination of the 
middle point between the stars were, approximately, * 

o, = 21* 51" 52* ^0 = — 13° 28'.5 

The corrections for refraction being exceedingly small in the 
case of so small a value of s, the observer did not think it 
necessary to record the state of the atmosphere; but, for the 
sake of illustration, I shall assume Barometer 30.29 inches, Att. 
Therm. 49°, Ext. Therm. 41° Fahr. 

We have, first, the hour angle of the middle point between the 
observed bodies, — 2* 26” = 36° 30', with w^hich and the above 
values of f and we find, by (348), 

A = 41° 53'.9 C = 62° 28'.5 q = 31° 28'.2 

and h'' Column C of Table II., 

log X = 6.4555 

Tliei., by (349), we find 

ff — s = + 0".277 r— p = + 2'l".7 

and henee 

= 317".270 TT 169° 59'.73 

Prom these, by (350*), the true difterence of right ascension and 
declination are found to be 

(a' — a) ^ + 50".68 (3' — 3) = — 5' 12".45 

But, supposing the apparent ditferences to have been already 
computed as in Art. 264, namely, 

a' — a = -j- 56".82 d'—d — — 6' 12".14 

we should compute the corrections of those quantities by (351*), 
which give 

A(«'— a) = — 0".130 


= -0".306 
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which added to a' — a and 8' — 8 give the same values of 
(a' — a) and {8' — d) as above found. 


299. Correction for refraction of micrometer observations in which 
the difference of right ascension has been obtained from the difference of 
the times of transit of the stars over threads lying in the direction of 
circles of declination, and the difference of declhuition has been diredbj 
mectsured. (2d Method, Art. 266.) 

Let t and t' denote the observed sidereal times of transit of the 
two stars over the same declination circle. A star upon tlio 
same parallel of declination as the second star, but having the 
right ascension cl’ — [V — t), would have been observed sirunl- 
taucously with the first star, and would, therefore, have had tiie 
same apparent right ascension. The effect of refraction upon 
the time of transit of this supposed star is evidently the same as 
in the case of the real star; and the eftect upon the difference 
of declination is also the same : so that this case is reduced to 
the preceding by supposing the stars to have been observed with 
an apparent position angle p = 0, and apparent distance s ~ 
8 ' — 8. These substitutions in (3,01) give the required corrections 

a(o' — o) — X (3 ' — (5) [tan* C cos q sin q — tan C sin q tan 3j] see 3, 
a(3'— 3) x(3' — 3) [tan’C cos’j -f 1] 


These formulse arc simplified by introducing the auxiliary N 
already used in the computation of Substituting the values of 
tan ^ sin q and tan ^ cos q from (348) and (,348*), they are readily 
reduced to the following : 


xC3'— 3) M cos (2 3,-}- A) 

8in*(3j-|- A)’ COS* 3, 


a(3' — 


X (3' — 3) 
8in*(3o+ 


(352) 


Example. — In the example, Art. 266, we have the observed 
diflference of right ascension and declination of Neptune and a 
known star, 

a’ — a 45'.30 3' — 3 = — 7' 28". 22 

and the place of the star, 

» ^ 2P 50- 8‘.99 3 = — 


13<» 23' 36".ll 
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The sidereal time of the star’s transit being 23* 26’" 43*.4, the 
conimon hour angle at which the objects were observed was 

T,= X* 36“ 34*.4 = 24° 8'.6 

with which and ip — 38° 58'. 7, ^o~ — 27'. 3, we find, by (348), 

t/ = 48° 31'.;) log n = log (tan r, sin i\r) = 9.5261 
C = 57 O.I 

and assuming Barom. 30.29 inches, Att. Therm. 49°, Ext. Therm. 
41° Fahr., we find, by Column C of Table 11., 

log X = 6.4577 

lienee, by (352), 

a) = — 0".128 = — 0*.009 a(3' — S) = — 0".389 

The diftcrences corrected for refraction are, therefore, 

a' — tt = + 1“ 45*.29 d'~3 = — r 28".61 

and hence the apparent place of Neptune, affected now only by 
parallax, was 

a' = 21» 51“ 54*.28 S'= — 13° 31' 3".72 

on iS^ovouiber 29, 1846, at 23* 28’" 28'.7 sidereal time at Wash- 
ington. 


300. Correetim. for refraetim of observations made icith the ring 
mvrometer. — At each transit of a star over the edge of the ring, 
its (ip]itm nt distance from the centre, C, of the ring is equal to the 
radius r. If at the time /, of its first transit its true distance is 
a,, we shall have, by (349), putting r for s, 

== r [1 ■ X X tan* C cos’ (p — (f)] (353) 

in which p is the position angle of the star referred to C. 
The zenith distance ^ and the parallactic angle q belong to the 
middle point between the star and C; but it is easily seen that 
it will produce no important error to assume them either for the 
point Cor for a mean poiiit between the stars ooin pared. We 
shall, therefore, here suppose ^ and q to have the same values for 
all observations made in the same position of the ring. At the 
time tj of the star’s second transit, the position angle, reckoned 
in the same direction as for the first transit from the declination 
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circle throngh C, will be 860® — p: so that, if is then the true 
distance of the star from (7, we have 

», = r [1 + X + K tan* C cos* (jp -f j)] (354) 

STow, let 

t, = the time of the star’s transit over the true decliaoN 
tion circle of G, 

T,, T, = the true hour angles of the star, reckoned from the 
declination circle of (7, at the two observed transits, 

3, D = the declination of the star and of C; 

then we have 

and in the two triangles formed by the pole, the point C, and the 
two true places of the stars at the two observations, we have 

cos <r, = sin i) sin i + ®08 JD cos 8 cos r, 
cos <r, = sin D sin 8 -j- cos D cos 8 cos t. 

From the difference of these equations, namely, 

2 sin } (ffj sin J (ffj — <r^ — 2 cos 2) cos 8 sin } (t, + r,) sin } (t, — r,) 

we derive, approximately. 


^ (^1 — 



2 see D see 3 
+ *■» 


To reduce this expression to a practical form, we have first, from 
(353) and (354), 


^ (<r, — «r,) = rx tan* C sin p cos p e,\Ti2q 


in which we may use the approximate values of sinj? and cos^ 
given by (331), where p is the same as^; namely, 


sin p — 


(tj — f,) cos 8 
2~r 



where d is the approximate value of d — D found by neglecting 
the refraction. 

For J(<T, + we may here use r; for, being only a multiplied 
of J (<F, — ffj), the remaining terms would f^ve only terms in x 
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ill the product. For r, + we put ^ — These substitutions 

being made in the value of j {T^ — r,), we have 

3 (t, — T,) = d X tan* C sin 2 ijr sec D (355) 

which is the correction to be added to the mean of the observed 
times, in order to obtain the true time of the star’s transit over 
the declination circle of the centre of the ring ; for we have 

<0 = + #.) + Kn - ^0 

To find the correction of d for refraction, we observe that if 
Tj and were known, the true value of the diflerence d ~D 
would be found by the formulas 

(3 — By = ff,* — (Tj cob sy 
(3 — By = rfj* — (tj cos 3 )* 

In these formulas, indeed, the path of the star is supposed to be 
rectilinear; but the correction for curvature has already been 
investigated, and is given by (333). The mean of these values 
may be expressed as follows : 

and, consequently, by neglecting terms in 

(,, _ By =.(^-^J_(!l±_^Jco8*3 


The ditlerence d is found from the formula 


1 = r*_|^L^|cos*3 


and therefore, observing that Tj + T 2 ~ * 3 — 


(3 _ By - = J_ r* 

r= 2 r* X [1 + tan* C (sin* q -|- C 08 *p cos 2 g)] 

Suhstitufibg d for r cos p, and then dividing both members by 
~ -D) -f d, (or by 2d, since this will involve only errors of the 
order x*), we find 

(^ — B^ — d = (tan* C sin* ? + 1 ) + d x tan* C cos 2 q (356) 
d 

Which is the required correction to be added to d. 
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For a second star, we have, in like manner, 
^ (t/ — Tj’) = xtan* C sin 2 17 soc D 


} ( 357 ) 


rx 


{S' — D) — d' = — (tan’ f sin* j + 1) -f- d' x tan’ C cos 2 q (358) 


The difference of right ascension of the stars found by neglect- 
ing the refraction is 

«'-* = KV + <»')-K<. + <0 

while the true value is so that the correction for the 

refraction is 

A(a' — a) = I (t/ — t/) _ • (t, — r,) 

01*, by (355) and (357), 

* 

A(a' — o) = (d' — d) X tan* C sin 2 q see (359) 

in whicli wo have put ^0 i’lstoad of D. The correc- 

tion of the difference of the declinations of the stars for refrac- 
tion is, by (356) and (358), 

A(fJ ' — S) — (d' — d) X tan’ C cos 2 <7 — — ^ ■ x (tan* Z sin’ <7 4 1) 

(3ti0) 

The values of ^ and q to be used in these formuhe will be 
found by (348), employing d,,— J(d + <?') and the hour angle r,, 
of the centre of the ring, which will be found from the transit 
of one of the stars by the formula 

Example. — To correct the results in the example of Art. 285 
for refraction. — We have there found 


d'=-|- 17' 51".9 
d 4- 13 34 .8 
d' — d ^ 4- 4 17 .1 
a' — O = — I" 49*.50 

We find, by (848), 

JV= 9° 6'.7 
9 = 42 53.7 


9 = 4- 51® 12'.4 
dp = -I* 24 3 .3 

Tp = 5* 13* 58*. 

r = 1126".25 


log n = 9.89083 
C = 64® 25'.0 
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The indications of the barometer and thermometer are not given ; 
hut, assuming a mean state of the air, the refraction table gives 
for this zenith distance log x ~ 6.4382, with which we proceed 
to compute (359) and (360) as follows: 


log (d' — d) 2.4101 
log X 6.4382 
log tan" C 0.6398 
"9.48^ 
log cos 2 q S.SO.'iS 

1st term of (360) — + 0".02 

log sin" 9.6658 
log ("tan" C sin"^ + 1) 0.4802 
log (d' — d) X 8.8483 
log r" 6.1032 
5.4317 
log dd' ^9412 
2d term of (360) = -f' 0".31 
— 3) = — 0".29 


log sec (5, 0.0395 

9.4881 

log sin 2 q 9.9988 
log A(a'— o) 9.5264" 

a(a' — a) = -f 0".34 = + 0*.02 


The corrected vahics are then 
a' a T : — 1» 49*.48 


The corrections for refraction are in this instance less than the 
probable eirors of observation. Indeed, with the ring inicro- 
mct(T, it '.vill seldom bo worth while to consider tlje refraction 
iink.ss the zenith distance is over 60° and the difference of 
dccluiation over 10'. 


cor.ascTTON of micrometric observations for precession, 

NUTATION, ANB ABERRATION. 

301. In most cases, mici'omctcr observations of the difference 
of position of two celestial bodies have for their object the 
determination of the apparent place of one of these bodies from 
that of the other supposed to be given. The apparent place thus 
found is then usually to be rcduccil to the mean place for the 
beginning of the year, or any adopted epoeh, by applying the 
corrections for precession, nutation, and aberration with reversed 
sign. Sometimes, also, it is desirable to reduce the data fur- 
nished by the micrometer on different dates to a common date. 
The only case of interest, however, is that in which the distance 
and position angle have been observed. I shall consider first 
the eflfect of aberration. 

VoL. II.— 30 
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302. To find the effect of aberration upon the angular distance of 
two stars . — ^Let us denote by E the point of the ecliptic from 
which the earth is moving (as in Art. 387 of Vol. 1.) ; hy 
the true angular distances of the stars from E; by (9/, the 
apparent distances from E affected hy aberration ; by a and s 
the true and apparent distances of the stars from each other ; by 
7 ”,, the angles formed by a with and ; by yf, the angles 
formed by s with the same arcs. Then, since the aberration acts 
only in the great circle joining the star and the point E, the 
angle at E between the arcs and remains unchanged, and 
we have, precisely as in the investigation of the differential 
refraction in Art. 293, 


sin i ff sin i (r, + rO = sin J s sin i (y/ + yi) 
sin } (»• cos } (y, + y^ = sin J s cos J (j^ + y.^) 


sin J 
sin i (i^j' 
sin H'!>, — SJ) 
sin I OV-^ ’V) 


If we write y^ and yf for \ (j-j + y^ and ^ {yf + rt)y we may put 
these equations under the form 

<r sin T-j — a S sin y^ 

<r cos — 6 s cos y’ 

in which we have put 


a — ft _ ^ 

sin sin i (#,' — t),') 

Now, we have (Art. 385, Vol. I.) 

’V — '^0 = * sin 

in which k — 20".4451 ; and hence 


a = 1 — k cos 

b = = 1 — A cos 4- A* cos’ A. — Ac. 

l + k cos .>0 0 -r 0 

SO that if we neglect A*, as we may, we have a = 6, and hence 
our equations give, simply, 

h — /o 
ff = as 

ilence it follows, 1st, that the angle which a makes with the arc 
is not sensibly changed by the aberration ; 2d, that the effect 
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of aberration upon the distance o is the same in whatever direc- 
lion the arc <r may lie, and depends only on the distance of 
its middle point from the point E, or, in general, upon the right 
ascension and declination of this middle point. This latter 
principle suggests the most simple means of investigating a for- 
nuihi for computing the aberration in distance ; we have only to 
assume the distance a to coincide in direction with a declination 
circle, so that o may be treated as the ditfercnce of declination 
of the stars. Then the effect of aberration upon a will be found 
l)y differentiating the expression O' + Ed', which expresses the 
correction for aberration (Art. 402, Vol. I.) ; thus, 


V ^ do' 

A«T ~ (? \- £>■ — I 

L d3 ds] 


Taking the values of «' and b' for tlie middle point of a, or 
for the right ascension and declination wo put 

dc' 

Y ~ <t — — IT (tan e sin -f- sin Oj cos 3^ 

d3 

3 — (f — tf . cos !»(, cos iJo 

d3 


and tlion for computing wc have the simple formula 

e,(t = Cy D3 (361) 


for which 0 and E can be taken from the Kplicmcris for the 
given date. The correction thus found is to be added to the 
true distance to obtain the apparent distance. 

The position angle at the middle point of o is composed of 
the angle and of the angle which the declination circle makes 
with the arc so that the change inpj is the same as that in 
the latter angle, that is, it is the dift'eronco of directions of the 
declination circles drawui through the true and apparent places 
of the stars. This difference will be obtained at the same time 
with that produced by precession and nutation in the next article. 

303. To find the effect of precession, nutation, and aberration upon 
the position anplc of iioo stars . — ^Ijct bo the right ascension 

and declination of the middle point between the two stars. The 
change in the position angle is simply the change of direction 
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of the decimation circle drawn through this point : so that we 
have 


tan Apo = apo = 


(iotQ COS 

dd^ 


or, taking «„= (Oo) + + jB6 + O + I>d as the expression of 

the apparent right ascension at any time, where (o^) is its mean 
value at the beginning of the given year (Vol. I. Art. 402), we 
have 




= COS 5o 


a.^ + b.^^ + o.^ + d.^-] 

d3a dS^ d^oJ 

= A.n sin Oj see 3„ + ®.co8 o„ sec + (7.008 o„ tan 3^ -}- D.sin a,, tun 


Hence, jiutting 


o' Tl Sin O^ SCC! 3^ f' fOS 0„ tUll 

/}' cos o„ 8CC 3^ if siu o^ tail 8^ 

in which, for a given year 1800 + t (Vol. I. p. 617;, 
n = 20".0607 — 0' .0000863 ( 

we have 

apo = Ao! -j- A/S' Cy' -f- 1)3^ 


} 


( 362 ) 


The annual increase of po is n sin a, sec 8^. If we wish to reduce 
the mean value of Po from one given year 1800 + ( to another 
1800+ we must, therefore, add the quantity ((' — ()n sin sec 4 
in which Oj and 4 should be taken for the date 1800 + J (( H t'\ 
The mean value of Po being thus reduced to the beginning of the 
year 1800 + t', its apparent value for the day of the year will 
then be found by adding the correction apo given by (3(53), A, 
£, C, and D being taken for the day from the annual Epheineris 
or the Tahvlce Megiomontance. 

The precession and nutation, evidently, do not aftect the appa- 
rent angular distance of two stars. 
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METHOD OF LEAST SQUAUES * 

1. A NUMBER of observations being taken for the purpose of 
deterniiiiing one or more unknown quantities, and these obser- 
vations giving discordant results, it is an important problem to 
detcnniue the most probable values of the unknown quantities. 
The method of least squares may be defined to be that method 
of treating this general 2 )roblom wJiich takes as its fundamental 
principle, that the most probable values are those which make the sum 
of the squares of the residual errors a minimum. But, to understand 
this definition, some degree of acquaintance with the method 
itself is necessary. 

* Tl. - published application of the method is to be found in Lkgb?:dre, Nouvelles 
meihodt ■ ])oyr la if/ffirmination den orhiles des comHes, Paris, 1806. The development, 
lioweY«*r, fr tiu fundamental principles is due to Gauss, who declared that he had 
used the luelliod sis early as 1795. See his Theoria Motus Corporuni Ca lestium, 1809, 
Lib. IT. Sec. III.; DistfuisUio de elemeniis elliplicis Palladis, 1811; Jie.s(tmmunff der 
GenauigkeAt dcr Bevbachtungcn {v. Lixoenau und Hohnenbergkr’s ZeiUchrifl, 1816, 1. 
8.185); Tht’o.’ia combinationis observatiunum error ibus minimiH ohnuxisc^ 1828; Supple- 
mentum theorin. combittationis, &c., 1826; all of which have been rendered quite access- 
ible through a French translation by J. Bertrand, Methodc des moindren carries. Mi- 
moires sur la comhinaison dcs observations, par Cii. Fr. Gauss, Paris, 1855. 

For a digest of the preceding, together with the results of the labors of Besseik 
and Hansen, socEnoke, Ueher die Methode der kleinsten Quadrate, Berliner Astron. 
Jahrbuch for 1834, 1835, 1836; in connection with which must be mentioned espe- 
cially the practical worh of Gerling, Die Ausyleiehungsrechmingen der praciischen 
Qeometrie, Hamburg, 1843. 

See also Laplace, Thiorie analytique des probabilitis, Liv. IT. Chap. IV.; Poisson, 
^^Tlaprobabiliti des risultats tnopens des observations^ in the Connaissance des Temps for 
^^27; Encke, in the Berlin Jahrbuch for 1853: Bessel, in Astron. N^aeh., Nos. 368, 
559, 399; Hansen, in Astron. Nach., Nos. 192, 202 et seq. ; Peirce, in the Astron, 
Journal (Cambridge, Mass.), Vol II. No. 21; Liaorb, Calcul des probabilitis et thiorie 
des erreursj Bruxelles, 1862. 
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ERRORS TO WHICH OBSERVATIONS ARE LIABLE. 

2. Eveiy observation which is a mcoMcre, however carefully it 
may be made, is to be regarded as subject to error ; for expo- 
rience teaches that repeated measures of the same quantity, lohn, 
the greatest precision is sought,* do not give uniformly the sanio 
result. Two kinds of errors are to be distinguished. 

Constant or regular errors are those which in all measures of the 
same quantity, made under the same circumstances, obtain tlio 
same magnitude; or whose magnitude is dejicndent U2i()n the 
circumstances according to any determinate law. The causes of 
such errors must be the subject of careful preliminary search in 
all physical iiujiiiries, so that their action may be altogether pre- 
vented or their eftect removed by calculation. For cxaniplo, 
among the constant crroi’s may be enumerated refraction, aber- 
ration, &c. ; the effect of the temj)erat\ire of rods used in nioa- 
suring a base line in a survey ; the error of division of a graduatctl 
instrument when the same division is used in all the measnres; 
any peculiarity of an instrument which affects a particular mea- 
surement always by the same amount, such as inequality of the 
pivots of a transit instrument, defective adjustment of the eolli- 
mation, imijerfections of lenses, defects of micrometer screws, &e., 
to which must be added constant peculiarities of the observer, 
A»dio, for example, may always note the passage of a star over a 
thread of a transit instrument too soon, or too late, by a constant 
quantity, or who, in attempting to bisect a star with a micrometer 
thread, constantly makes the ui^pcr or the lower portion the 
greater; or who, in observing the contact of two images (in 
sextant measures, for instance), assumes for a contact a position 
in which the images are really at some constsint small distiUiee, 
or a position in which the images are really overlap 2 >cd, &c. &e. 

Thus, we have three kinds of constant errors : 

1st. Theoretical, such as refraction, aben’ation, &c., whose effects, 
when their causes are once thoroughly understood, may be cal- 
culated a priori, and which thenceforth cease to exist as errors. 

* The qualification, “when the greatest precision is sought,” is important; for if, 
e.g., we wore to determine the latitude of a place by repeated measures of the meri- 
dian altitude of the aoMe fixed star with a sextant divided only to whole degrees, » 
our measures uight give the same degree. The accordance of observations is, there- 
fore, not to be taken as an infallible evidence of their accuracy. It is especially 
when we approach •he limt* of our meamring powm that we become sensible of the 
discrc'-auci'.ii of obiiervatious. 
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The detection of a constant error in a certain class of observa- 
tions very commonly leads to investigations by which its cause 
is revealed, and thus our physical theories are improved. 

2d. Instrumental, whicJi arc discovered by an examination of 
our instruments, or from a discussion of the observations made 
with them. These may also be removed when their causes are 
fully understood, cither by a proper mode of using the instru- 
ment, or by subsccpieut computation. 

3d. Personal, wliich depend upon peculiarities of the observer, 
and in delicate inquiries become the subject of special investiga- 
tion Txnder the name of “ personal equations.” 

We are to assume that, in any inquiry, all the sources of con- 
stant error have been carefully investigated, and their effects 
eliminated as far as practicable. When this has been done, 
however, we find by experience that there still remain discrepan- 
cies, which must he referred to the next following class. 

Irregular or aceiilental errors arc those which have irregular 
causes, or wdiose effects upon individual observatioxis are gov- 
onicd by no fixed law connecting them with the circumstances 
of the observations, and, therefore, caxi never be subjected 
a priori lo computation. Smdi, for example, are errors arising 
from tremors of a telescope produced by the wdnd ; errors in the 
rctiin.tion produced by anomalous changes of density of the 
strata of the atmosphere; from unavoidable changes in the 
scvi ral parts of an instrument produced by anomalous variations 
of temf-erature, or anomalous contraction and expansion of the 
parts of an instrument even at known temperatures ; hut, more 
especially, errors arising from the imperfection of the senses, as 
the imperfection of the eye in measuring very small spaces, of 
the ear in estimating small intervals of time, of the touch in the 
delicate handling of an instrument, &c. 

This distinction bctxvccn constant and irregular errors is, 
indeed, to a certain extent, rather relative than absolute, and 
depends upon the sense, more or less restricted, in which we 
consider observations to bo of the same nature or made under the 
same circumstances. For example, the errors of division of an 
instrument may be regarded as constant errors when the same 
division comes into all measures of the same quantity, but as 
irregular when in every measure a different division is used, or 
when the same quantity is measured repeatedly with different 

instruments. 
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After a full investigation of the constant or regular errors, it 
is the next business of the observer to diminish as much as pos- 
sible the irregular errors by the greatest care in the observations • 
and finally, when the observations are completed, there remains 
the important operation of combining them, so that tlie outstand, 
ing, unavoidable, irregular errors may have the least probable 
eflfect upon the results. For this combination wc invoke the 
aid of the method of least squares, which may bo said to have 
for its object the restriction of the oftect of irregular errors within 
tiie narrowe’st limits according to the theory of probabilities, and, 
at the same time, to determine from the observations themselves 
the errors to which our results are probably liable. It is proper 
to observe here, however, to guard against fallacious applications, 
that the theory of the method is grounded upon the hypothesis 
that we have taken a large number of observations, or, at least, a 
number sufficiently large to determine the errors to which the 
observations are liable. 

COIIKECTION OF THE OH.SERVATIONS. 

3. When no more observations arc taken than arc sufliciont 
to determine one value of each of the unknown quantities 
sought, we have no moans of judging of tlie correctness of the 
results, and, in the ahsenoe of other information, are compelled 
to accept these results as true, oi’, at least, as the most probable. 
But when additional observations are taken, leading to difiereiit 
results, we can no longer unconditionally accept any one result 
as true, since each must he regarded as contradiciting the others. 
The results cannot all ho true, and are all ju’obally, in a strict 
sen.se, false. The absolutely true value of the quantity sought by 
observation must, in general, be regarded as beyond our reatdi; 
and instead of it we must accept a value which may or may not 
agree with any one of the observations, hut whic.h is rendered 
most probable by the existence of these observations. 

The condition under which such a probable value is to be 
determined, is that all coniradlclion among ike obsereutions is to he 
removed. This is a logical necessity, since we cannot accept tor 
truth that which is contradictory or leads to contradictory results. 

The contradiction is obviously to be removed by applying to 
the several observations (or conceiving to bo apiilied) probable 
corrections, which shall make them agree with each other, and 
which we have reason to suppose to be equivalent in amount to 
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the accidental errors severally. But let us here remark that we 
do not in this statement by any means imply that an observer is 
to arbitTorily assume a system of corrections which will produce 
accordance : on the contrary, the method wo are about to con- 
sider is designed to remove, as far as possible, every arbitrary 
consideration, and to furnish a set of principles which shall 
always guide us to the most probable results. The conscientious 
obsoi-ver, having taken every care in Ids observation, will set it 
down, however discrepant it may appear to him, as a portion of 
the testimony collected, out of which the truth, or the nearest 
approximation to it, is to be sifted. 

Admitting, therefore, that tlie observations give us the best, 
as indeed the only, information we can obtain respecting the 
desired quantities, wo must find a system of corrections which 
shall not only produce the desired accordance, but which shall 
also be the 7nosi probable corrections, and further be rendered most 
2 )robable by these observations thetnscloes. 

THE ARITHMETICAL MEAN. 

4. In order to discover a principle which may serve as a basis 
for the investigation, lot us exsnnine first the case of direct ob- 
sorvatioiis iiiudc for the purpose of determining a single unknown 
(pianthy. 

Lt. the quantity to be determined by direct observation bo 
denoi al by X. (Suppose, for exam{»le, to fix our ideas, that this 
quantity is the linear distance between two fixed terrestrial 
points.) If hut one measure of x is taken and the result is a, 
wc must accept as the only and, therefore, the most probable 
value, X --- a. Lot a second ohsciwation, taken under the same 
or precisely equivalent circumstances, and with the same degree 
of cai’c, so that there is no reast^n lor supposing it to be more in 
error than the first, give the value b. Then, since there is no 
reason for preferring one observation to the other, the value of 
X must bo so taken that the diftorences x — a, x — b shall bo 
numerically equal ; and this gives 

This result must be regarded as the only one that can bo inferred 
from the two observations consistently with our definition of 
accidental errors ; for positive and negative accidental errors of 
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equal absolute magnitude are to be regarded as equal errors and 
as equally probable, since, from the care bestowed on the obser- 
vations and the supposed similarity of the circumstances under 
which they are made, there is no reason a priori for assuming 
either a positive or a negative error to be the more probable. 

Now let a third observation be added, giving the value e. 
Since the three observations are of equal reliability, or, as we 
shall hereafter say, of equal weight, we must so combine a, b, and 
c that each shall have a like influence upon the result; in other 
words, X must be a symmetrical function of a, b, and c. If we 
first consider a and b alone, then a and c, then 6 and c, we sbal! 
find the values 

i (« + *), i (« + c), i (P + c), 

with each of which the additional observation c, b, or a is to be 
combined. Each combination must result in the same sym- 
metrical function, which, whatever it may be, can be denoted by 
the functional symbol ij/. We must, therefore, have 

X (a -j- b'), cj 

= 4 [1 (<* + c), 6] 

= 4 [1 (ft + c), aj 

Introducing the sum of a, b, and c, or jjutting 

s = a -f- ft -f- c 

these become 

x = 4 [§ (s — c), c] = 4 [s, c] 

~ 4 [1 (s — ft), ft] ~ 4 [*, ft] 

= 4 [i (s — c), a] = 4 [«, rt] 

But s is already' a symmetrical function of a, b, and e, and there- 
fore these equations cannot all result in the same symmetrical 
function unless c, b, a, in the respective developments of the 
functions, disappear and leave only s. Hence we must have 

a: = 4 (s) 

Now, to detciminc ^j/, we observe that, as it must be general, 
its nature may bo loisrned from any special but known case. 
Such a c 'se is tl\at in which the three observations give three 
equal values, ox a — b — c; and in that case we have, as the 
only value, a: — a, or 

a = 4 (3 a) 
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and, consequently, the symbol ip signifies here the division by 3. 
Hence, generally, 

3 

In the same manner, if it had been previously shown that for 
m equally good observations the most probable value is 

X = ^ + c +•••• + n 

m 

it would follow that for an additional observation p we must 
have 

X ■ 

»l -j- 1 

for, putting s ~ a -{- 6 H- c -j- , . . + ?i + p, we shall have 

= 4 — F). jpj 4 is, p] = 4 (s), &c. 

But we have shown that the fortn is true for three observed 
values: hence, it is true for four; and since it is true for four 
values it is true for five ; and thus generally for any number.* 
Th*.‘ pjineiplo hero demonstrated, that the arithmetical mean 
ot it miinb'M’ of ecpiully good observations is the most probable 
val. 0 . ( f <he obseiwod quantity, is that which has been universally 
adoi toil as the most simple and obvious, and might well be 
reciiwd as axiomatic. The above demonstration is chiefly 
valuable as exhibiting somewhat more clearly the nature of the 
assumption that underlies the principle, which is that, under 
strictly similar circumstances, positive and negative errors of the 
same absolute amount are equally probable. 

5. If now 71.', n", n'" are the m observed values of a 

required quantity z, and if .r^ denotes their arithmetical mean, 
the assumption of a:, as the most probable value of z gives 
n'— ajj, n" — z^ n" ' — &c., as the most probable system of cor- 

rections (subtractive from the observed values! which produce 
the required accordance. But the equation 

* X ^ + n" -f 4- . ■ ■ . -f 

• m 


* Enokk, Berliner Aetron. Jabrbucli for 1834, p. 2C2- 
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may also be put under the form 

in' — x^) + (n" — Xo) + Xo) + («<"» ~Xo) = 0 

that is, iAe algebraic mm of the corrections is zero. 

This is, however, not the only characteristic of the system of 
corrections resulting from the use of the arithmetical mean. Let 
us examine the sum of the squares of the corrections. For 
brevity, let us denote the corrections, or, as they will be here- 
after called, the resulaals, by the symbol v: so that 

i/ = n' — Xa, v" — n" — Xa, v'" = — Xo, &c. 


and also denote the sums of quantities of the same kind by 
enclosing the common symbol in rectangular brackets : so that 


[w] :^v'+v"+ v"’ + &c. 

[ru] = t/a' -f v"v" + v"'v"' -f &c. 


a notation usually employed throughout the method of least 
squares. W c have 

[t>] == 0 (2) 

and 

== („' _ + in" - a?,)* + in'" - x„)* -f 

= [nn] — 2 [n] Xo + nix^^ 

But since wo have also 

[”] 


Xq 


m 


this equation becomes 

[aa] [nn] _ 2 [n] -j- m W- 


= [w»] 


[«]* 


fil 


(3) 


Let Xj be any assumed value of x, giving the residuals 

17, n' — Xj V, — n" — x, v, =- n'" — x,, &c. 
then, as above. 


[i;,i7,] = [nn] — 2 [n] x, -f mx,’ 

Substituting in this the valuv of [wn] given by (3), we find 


[(.,/ ] [ r i I”] 2 [«] X, + mx,* 

m 

^ [t7l7] 4- TO I K _ X, J 

= [im] + m(x,— X,)* 


(4) 
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This equation determines the sum of the squares of the residuals 
for any assumed value of x. Since the last term is always posi- 
tive, we see that this sum for any value of x diftering from the 
arithmetical mean x# is always greater than Hence it is a 

second characteristic of the arithmetical mean, that it makes thx 
sum of the sqmres of the. residuals a minimum. 

P.. Observations may he not Only direct, that is, made directly 
upon the quantity to be determined, but also indirect, that is, made 
upon some quantity which is a function of one or more quanti- 
ties to be determined. Indeed, the greater part of the observa- 
tions in astronomy, and in physical science generally, belong to 

the latter class. Thus, let x,y,z be the quantities to he 

determined, and M a function of them denoted by/, or 

M--^flx,y,z....) (f) 

and let us suppose an observation to be made upon the value of 
M. We then have but a single equation between x,y,z.... and 
the observed quantity 3f, and the problem is as yet indetermi- 
nate. Various systems of values may be found to satisfy the 
equation, cither exactly or approximately. IjCt us, however, sup- 
pose that the most probable .s\'stem (as yet unknown) is expressed 
hy X p, y — q, z — r , and let the value of the function, 
wiu-ti these values arc substituted in it, be denoted by V, or put 

F=/(p, 7, r....) (6) 

thou 3/ — V i ' the residual error of the observation. In like 
manner, if a number of observations of the same kind be taken, 
in which the observed quantities 3/', M", M'" . . . arc functions 

detennined by the same elements p, q, r, , and if V', V”, 

V" are the values of these functions when p, q, r are 

substituted in them, then 3/' — V', M" — V", M"' — V " .... 
are the residual errom of the obscrvatioTis. If there .are pt 
unknown quantities and also p observations, and no more, there 
will be ft equations between the knovui and \inknown quantities, 
which will fully detennine the values of these unknown quanti- 
ties: so that the probable values p, q, r....aro, in that case, 
those detenninatc values which exactly satisfy all the equations, 
&nd, consequently, reduce every one of the resiiluals M' V, 
M" — V", &c. to zero. Hut, if there are more than ft observations, 
the determinate values found from p equations alone will not 
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necessarily satisfy the remaining equations, in consequence of 
accidental errors in the observations. The problem, then, is <o 
determine from all the observations, or from all the equations, the 
most probable system of values of the unknmim quantities, or, which is 
the same thing, the most probable system of residual errors. In the 
case of direct observations, we have seen that the most probable 
value of the unknown quantity was that which made the alge- 
braic sum of the residuals zero; 'but this principle followed from 
taking the arithmetical mean of the same quantity, and is ob- 
viously inapplicable in the present case. The second principle, 
that the most probable value is that which makes the sum of the 
squares of the residuals a minimum, is of a more general 
character, and might be assumed at once, as at least a plausible 
principle, to serve as the biisis of the solution of our problem ; 
but it will be more satisfactory to justify its adoption by the 
calculus of probabilities. 

TlfB prohamility cukve. 

7. Although accidental errors would seem at first sight to be 
of a capricious and irregular nature which wo»ild exclude them 
from the domain of niatlicTnatics, yet, upon examination from 
theoretical considerations, confirmed, as will bo shown, by expe- 
rience, wo shall find tliat they are subject to remarkably precise 
laws. In the first place, we remark that they arc subject to the 
following fundamental laws : 1st. Errors in excess and in defect 
— i.e. positive and negative, but of ctpial absolute value — are 
equally probable, and in a large number of observations arc 
equally frequent. 2d. In every species of observations, there is 
a limit of error which the greatest accidental errors do not 
exceed: thus, if I denotes the absolute masrnitude of this limit, 
all the positive errors arc comprised between 0 and + I, and all 
the negative errors between 0 ami — I, and, consequently, all the 
errors are distributed over the interval 21. 3d. The errors arc 

not distributed uniformly over this interval 21, but the smaller 
errors are more frequent than the larger ones. 

Thus the frequency of an i rror of a given magnitude may be 
regarded as a function of the error itself : so that, if we denote 
an error of a certain magnitude by d, and its relative frequency 
in a given large number of observations by <pJ, this function 
should obtain its maximum value for 4 — Oj and become zero 
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^r^eii J ± then, we denote the probability'^ of an error 

J by Vj 

y = 9^ ( 7 ) 

wc may regard this as the equation of a curve, taking A as the 
abscissa and y as the ordinate. The nature of this curve will be 
•iccurately defined when wo have discovered the form of the 
function (pA^ but we can see in advance that a curve such as 
Fig. A is required to satisfy the conditions already imposed upon 

Fig. A. 


F 



this function. For its maximum ordinate must correspond to 
J ^ 0; must bo symmetrical with reference to the axis of y, 
fiiuce equal ocrors with opposite signs have equal probabilities; 
and it must approach very near to the axis of abscissae tor values 
oi* A near the extreme limits, although the impossibility of as- 
signing such extreme limits of error Avith precision must prevent 
us from fixing the point at which the curve will finally meet the 
axis. 

8. The number of possible errors in any class of observations 
IS, strictly speaking, finite ; for there is always a limit ot accuracy 
to the observations, even when we employ the most refined 
instruments, in consequence of which there is a numerical suc- 
cession in our results. Thus, if V* is tlie smallest measure in a 


* That 18, if the error A oocurs n times in m observations, y — 


n 

m 
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given case, the possible errors, arranged in their order of maguj, 
tude, can only differ by 1" or an integral number of secomls 
Hence, our geometrical representation should strictly consist of 
a number of isolated points ; but, as these points will be more 
and more nearly represented by a continuous curve as we inciiase 
the accuracy of the observations, and thus diminish the intcrvala 
between the successive ordinates, we may, witboiit hesitation 
adopt such a continuous curve as expressing the law of error. 
We shall, therefore, regard J as a continuous variable, and cJ 
as a continuous function of it. 

Kow, by the theory of probabilities, if fJ, (pA’, fj" 

are the respective probabilities of all the possible errors J, J\ 
J" we have* 

-f- + — 1 

when the number of possible errors is finite. But the assumed 
continuity of our curve recpiires that we consider the difibrctice 
between successive values of J as infinitesimal, and thus the 
number of values of fJ is infinite, and the probability of any 
one of these eiTors is an infinitesimal. To meet this difficulty, 
let us observe that if a finite scries of errors J, J', J" . . , . be ex- 
pressed in the smallest unit emiiloyed in the observations, these 
errors, arranged in the order of their magnitude, will be a series 
of consecutive integral numbers; the probability of the error J 
may be regarded as the same as the probability that the error 
falls between J and J 1; and the probability of an error l)e- 
twocn J and J + i will be the sum of the probabilities of tlic 
errors J, J -j- 1, J -j- 2, J + (i — 1). If i is small, the pro- 

bability of each of the errors from J to J -f- i will be nearly tlio 
same as that of J : so that their sum wdll differ but little from 
ifj. As the interval between the successive errors diminishes, 
this expression becomes more accurate ; and hence when we take 
dJ, the infinitesimal, instead of t, we have <pJ .dJ as the rigorous 
expression of the probability that an error falls between J ami 
J + dA. Hence, it follows, in general, that the probability that 
an error falls between any given limits a and 6 is the sum of all 

* For if ti •»re are n errors equal to A, v! equal to J', &o., and the whole Minber 

of errors is m, the probalnllties of the errors are respectively 

and the sura of these is ” Th- * = 1. 

»i m 
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tlie elements of the form y J . dJ between these limits, or the 
integral 

^ fd.dd 

and this integral, taken between the extreme limits of error, and 
thus embracing all the possible errors, will be 


We have heretofore assumed that the function is to be zero 
for J — ± It must also be added that, since the probability 
of any error greater than ± i is also zero, yvo should have to 
determine this function in such a manner that it would be zero 
for all values of J from -f Z to + oo and from — I to - vto. The 
obvious impossibility of determining such a function leads us 
to extend the limits ±: Z to ± oo, and to take 



This wnll evidently be allowable if the integral taken from 
•1. Z (o ± 00 is so small as to be practically insignificant. Besides, 
the extreme limits of error can never be fixed with precision, and 
it wiM siillice if the function is such that it hecomesvery small 
for those eriors which arc regarded as very large. 


0. 'leturning now to the general case of indirect obsen^ations, 
Art. o, in whicis we suppose a quantity 31 —f (x, j, z,.. . to be 

observed, let J, J', A" be the errors of the several observed 

values of 3 {, and fJ, fJ', cJ" .... their respective probabilities; 
then, the probability that these errom occur at the same time in 
the given series being denoted by P, we have, by a theorem of 
the calculus of probabilities,’'' 

P= (9) 

The most probable system of values of the unknown quantities 

* If a single action of a causo can proiluce the effects a, a', .... with the re- 
spective probabilities p, p\p", the probability that two successive independent 

actions of the cause will produce the effects a and a' is pp'; and similarly for any 
number of effects. Thus, if an urn contains 2 white balls, 3 red ones, and 6 black 
ones, the probability that in two successive drawings (the original number of balls 
being the same at each drawing) one bull will be white and the other red is ^ X A' 
Vot. II.— 31 
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x,y,z.... will be that which makes the probability P a maxi, 
mum. Consequently, since x, y, 2, ... are here supposed to be 
independent,* the derivative of P relatively to each of these 
variables must be equal to zero ; or, since log P varies with P 
the derivatives of log P must satisfy this condition, and we shall 
have 


which, since 


dP 
P dx 


0 , 


- ^ 
P dy 


= 0, &c. 


log P = log f ^ -f log + log y>J" + 


give the equations 


y,' j ^ ^ j//. — = 0 

dx dx dx 

3 , 0 ■ . 

dy dy dy ^ (10) 

, . dJ , dd' dd" , 

9 d • — \- 9 d . (- <p d . ^ = 0 

dz dz dz 

&o. &o. 

in which we have put 

f'd=^, = ni) 

fddd ^d'dd' 


The number of equations in (10) being the same as that of the 
unknown quantities, these equations will serve to deteniiino the 
unknown quantities when we have discovered the value of the 
function ip' A, as will be shown hereafter. 

Since the functions tpA and tp'A are supposed to be general, and 
therefore applicable whatever the number of unknown quanti- 
ties, we may determine them by an examination of the special 
case in which there is but one unknown quantity, or that in 
which the observed values M ”. . . . belong to the same 

quantity. In that case, the hypothesis that x is the value of this 
quantity gives the errors 


dz=M- X. J' = M’ — X, d" = M" — x 


* That ia, subjeot to no restrictions except that they shall satisfy the observations, 
or the equations Jf =/(*, y, . .), For the case of “conditioned" observations, 
•ee Art. 58 of this Appendix. 
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v^hence 

dA _dA’ _ dJt' 
dx dx dx 

and the first equation of (10) becomes 

^’{M—x)-\-^ (M* — x) -f <»' (JJf"— aj) -t- = 0 (12) 

Xlii8 being general for any number m of observations, and for 
any observed values M, M\ M". . . let us suppose the special 

M' — M" — M — mN 


case 


Since the arithmetical mean of the observed quantities is here 
the most probable value of x, we have 

x = + ) 


= -[3f+(m-l)(J!f-mJ\r)] 


m 


whence 


= M — (m — 1) JV 


M — X = (m - 
M'—x=M"■ 


l)N 

-X.... 


N 


and, ocnsequently, (12) becomes 

/[(m — 1) JV] + (m — 1) J!\0= 0 

(m — l)iV — ir 

Tliat is, for all values of m, and therefore for all values of (m — VjNy 
y'[(in — l)ivr] , ^ 

we have — , ■ ^ •* equal to the same quantity - ■ - rz — 

(m — 1) i\r ^ — -tv 

c/ A 

Hence we have generally ^ equal to a constant quantity, and, 
denoting this constant by k, we have 

= kA 

or, by (11), 

'^ = kA.dA 

integrating, 

rtenc IOE,J = iW-Hog. 

fA -r. X 

itt which e is the base of the Napierian system of logarithms. 
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Since must decrease as J increases, must be essentially 
negative : representing it, therefore, by — A*, our function beconios 

To determine the constant x, let this value be substituted in (8), 
which gives 

/•-f OO 

I = 1 

Putting 

t = hJ ( 13 ) 

this integral becomes 


t = hd 


if:?- 


dt = l 


The known value of the definite integral in the first member is 
i/tt (see Vol. 1. p. 153); whence 


and the complete expression of ^ J becomes 


yj — — — 

l/7t 


The constant h must depend upon the nature of the observa- 
tions, and will be particularly examined hereafter. If we here 
take it as the unit of abscissae in the curve of probability, tlie 
equation (7) becomes 

y = e— AA 
l/n 

by which the curve may be constructed. The values of y for a 
few values of d arc as follows : 
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fhe curve, Fig. A, in Art. 7, is constructed from this table ; but, 
to exhibit its character more distinctly, the scale of the ordinates 
is four times that of the abscissae (which, indeed, corresponds to 
the case of A = 2). We see that the curve approaches very near 
to the axis for moderate values of and that the assumption of 
+: 00 instead of finite limits of J can involve no practical error. 
It is evident that the axis Jf A is an asymptote to the curve. 

The differences in the above table indicate that the curve 
approaches the axis most rapidly at a point whose abscissa is 
between 0.6 and 0.8. The exact position of this point, which 
is a point of inflexion, is found by putting the second differen- 
tial coeflicient of y equal to zero, which gives 


whence 


d'w 


2 4JJ 

__ AA _j e— ^ = 0 

j/TT yn 


A = 


1 

1/2 


= 0.7071 


The ordinate Mm. is drawm at tins point. We shall have occa- 
sion to refer to it again hereafter. 


THE MEASURE OF PRECISION. 

10. The constant h requires special consideration. Since the 
expo.ienr. of e in (14) must be an abstract number, must be a 
concrete quantity of the same kind as J. In a class of observa- 
tions in which J is small for a given probability fJ, ^ will be 

small, and h will be large. Thus, h will be the greater the more 
precise the nature of the observations, and is, therefore, called by 
Gauss the measure of precision. If in one system of observa- 
tions the probability of an error J is expressed by 

aaaa 

and in another, more or less precise, by 

, — A'VAA 

the probability that in one observation of the first system the 
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error committed will be comprised between the limits — B and 
+ B will be expressed by the integral 


X 


+ « h 

<r l/^r 


and, in like manner, the probability that the error of an observa- 
tion in the second system will be comprised between — B' and 
4- B' will be expressed by 


X 


l/* 




These integrals are evidently eqnal when we have KB — h'B'. If, 
for example, we have h' — 2h, the integrals will be eqnal when 
B — 2B'; that is, the double error will be committed in the first 
system with the same probability as the simple error in the 
second, or, in the usual mode of expression, the second system 
will be twice as precise as the first. We shall presently see how 
the value of h can be found for any given observations.. 


THE METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES. 

11. The preceding discussion leads directly to important prac- 
tical results. W e have seen (Art. 9) that to find the most probable 
values of x,y, z . . . . from the observed values of M =f{x,y, z, . . . .) 
we are to render the probabilityP= ... a maxi- 

mum, that is, by (14), 

p =z= TT - i" e- ** (AA + a'a' + A"A"+ . . . .) (15) 

must be a maximum; and this requires that the quantity 
dd + d'd' d"d" + should be a minimum. Thus, the prin- 

ciple that the most probable values of the unknoim quantities are those 
which make the sum of the squares of the residual errors a minimum, is 
not limited to the case of direct observations, but is entirely 
general. 

The principle is readily extended to observations of unequal 
precision. For if the degree of precision of the observations 
M, M', M ". ... be respectively h, h', h ". . . ., and we compare 

these observed quantities with the values V, V', V" , computed 

with the most probable values of x,y,z . . . ., whereby we obtain 
the residual errors M — F = d, M' — V'= d\. . ., it is the same 
thing as if we had taken observations of equal precision (repre- 
sented by 1) upon the quantities hM, h'M', h"M" and had 
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compared them with the computed quantities h V, h' V', h" V". . . 
whereby we should have found the errors hM — hV = hJ, 
h'M' — h'V'= h'J \ . . in which case we should have to reduce 
to a minimum the quantity 

+ 

that is, each error being multiplied by its measure of -precision, and 
thereby reduced to the same degree of precision, the sum of the squares 
of the reduced errors must be a minimum. 

In what precedes is involved the whole theory of the method 
of least squares. I proceed to develop its practical features. 

THE PRORABLE ERROR. 

12. From the preceding articles it follows that the probability 
that the error of an observation falls between d and J + dJ is 
expressed by 

t/’' 

and the probability that it falls between the limits 0 and a is 
expressed by 

Jl /•A = a 

I (IJ 

|/7r ^ 0 

and this integral expresses the number of errors that we should 
expect to find between the limits 0 and a when the whole num- 
ber of errors is put = 1 [equation (8)]. If we put t = hd, the 
integral takes the form 

1 =• ah 

-- I 

y «■ »/ 1 = 0 

The whole number of errors, both positive and negative, whose 
numerical magnitude falls between the given limits is twice this 
integral, or 

2 M ^ah 

~ I e-»dt (16) 

The value of this integral (which may be computed by the 
methods of Vol. I. Art. 113) is given in Table IX. The number 
of errors between any two given limits will be found by taking 
the ditference between the tabular numbers corresponding to 
these limits. Since the total number of errors is taken as unity 
in the table, the required number of errors in any particular case 
is to be found by multiplying the tubular numbers by the actual 
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number of observations. Thus, if there are 1000 observations, 
we find that 

between t — 0 and t — 0.5 there are 520 errors. 

“ t 0.5 “ t = 1.0 “ “ 322 “ 

“ t = 1.0 “ t = 1.5 “ « 123 « 

“ t— 1.5 “ t = 2.0 « « 29 “ 

« t 2.0 “ < = 00 “ « 5 “ 

13. The degrees of precision of different series of observations 
may be compared togetlier either by comparing the values of h, 
or by comparing the errors whicli arc committed with equal 
facility in the two systems. The errors to be compared must 
occupy in the two systems a like position in relation to the ex- 
treme errors, and we may select for this purpose in each system 
the error which occupies the middle place in the series of errors arranged 
in the order of their magnitude, so that the number of errors which are 
less than this assumed error is the same as the number of errors which 
exceed it. The error which satisfies this condition is ,that for 
which the value of the integral (16) is 0.5. Denoting the cor- 
responding value of t by />, we find, by interpolation from Table 
IX., 

P = 0.47694 

and wo have 

2 /’p 1 

If then we denote by r the error which, in any system of obser- 
vations whoso degree of precision is h, corresponds to the value 
< = p, or put 

p^hr (18) 

there will bo a probability of J that the error of any single obser- 
vation in that system will be loss than r, and the same proba- 
bility that it will be greater than r; which is sometimes expressed 
by saying that it is an even wager that the error will be less than r. 
Hence r is called the probable error. 

We may, therefore, compare different series of observations 
by comparing their probable errors, their degrees of precision 
being, by (18), inversely proportional to those errors. 

14. In order to r.pply Table IX. in determining the number 
of errors in .. given class of observations, we must know the 
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measure of precision h, or the probable error r: thus, if we 
wish the number of errors less than a, we enter the table with 

(ip 

the argument t ~ ah, or t — 

For greater convenience, we can employ Table IX.A, which 
gives the same function with the argument ^ . For example, if 

there are 1000 observations whose probable error is r — 2", 
and we wish to know the number of errors less than a = 1", we 

take from Table IX.A, with the argument ^ — 0.5, the number 

0.26407, which multiplied by 1000 gives 264 as the required 
number. 

The following example from the Fundamenta Astronomice of 
Bessel will serve to show how far the preceding theory is sus- 
tained by experience. In 470 observations made by Bradley 
upon the right ascension of Sirius and Altair, Bessel found the 
probable error of a single observation to be 

r = 0".2637 

Hence, for the number of errors less than 0".l the argument or 

Table IX. A will be = 0.3792; and for 0."2, 0".3, &c., the 
0.2637 

successive multiples of 0.3792. Thus, we find from the table 


for 0".l with arg. 

0.3792 the number 0.20187 

a 

0 .2 

U 

0.7584 

It 

0.39102 

cc 

0 .3 

it 

1.1376 

ti 

0.55710 

a 

0 .4 

it 

1.5168 

it 

0.69372 

(C 

0 .5 

ti 

1.8960 

(t 

0.79904 

it 

0 .6 

It 

2.2752 

tt 

0.87511 

it 

0 .7 

U 

2.6544 

iS 

0.92661 

if 

0 .8 

ti 

3.0336 

if 

0.95926 

it 

0 .9 

it 

3.4128 

tf 

0.97860 

tf 

1 .0 

it 

3.7920 

if 

0.98946 




00 

tt 

1.00000 


Subtracting each number from the following one, and multiply- 
ing tb« remainder by 470, the number of observations, there were 
found 
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Between 

No. of errors 
by the theory. 

No. of errors by 
experience. 

0".0 and O'M 

95 

94 

0 .1 « 0 .2 

89 

88 

0 .2 « 0 .3 

78 

78 

0 .3 « 0 .4 

64 

58 

0 .4 « 0 .5 

50 

51 

0 .5 « 0 .6 

36 

36 

0 ,6 « 0 .7 

24 

26 

0 .7 " 0 .8 

15 

14 

0 .8 '' 0 .9 

9 

10 

0 .9 « 1 .0 

5 

7 

over 1 .0 

5 

8 


The agreement between the theory and experience, though 
not absolute, is remarkably close. The number of large errors 
by experience exceeds that given by the theory, and this has 
been found in other cases of a similar kind; which shows at least 
that the extension of the limits of error to i oo has not intro- 
duced any error. The discrepancy rather indicates a source of 
error of an abtiormal character, and calls for some criterion by 
which such abnormal observations may be excluded from our 
discussions and not permitted to vitiate our results. Such a 
criterion has been proposed by Prof. Peihce, and will be con- 
sidered hereafter. 

THE MEAN OF THE ERKORS, AND THE MEAN ERROR. 

15. The selection of the probable error as the term of com- 
parison between dilfercut series of observations is arbitrary, 
although it seems to be naturally designated by its middle posi- 
tion in the series of errors. There are two other errors which 
have been used for the same purpose. 

Tlie first is the mmn of the errors, these being all taken with 
the positive sign. In order to find its relation to the probable 
error, let us first consider a finite series of error* 



with the respective probabilities 

2^ 2a" 

m' m ’ m"' 
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80 that in m observations there will be 2 a errors (numerically) 
equal to J, 2 a' equal to J', &c., the probability of a positive error 

J being The mean of all these errors, each being repeated 
a number of times proportional to its probability, is 


2aJ + 2a'J'+ 2a"J" + . . . . 
" m 


= 2 J.iL 4- 2J'.— + 2J".— + .... 
m m m ' 


■When the number of errors is infinite, the probability of an 
error J is to be understood as the probability that it falls 
between J and J + dJ, which is . dJ (Art. 8), and the above 
formula for the mean of the errors becomes the sum of an infi- 
nite number of terms of the form 2 J fJ . dJ. Hence, putting 


we have 


or, by (18), 


Tj = the mean of the errors, 

_ r^2h 
Jo i/tt 


Pl/re 


, -AAAA _ 

1 

(19) 

= 1.1829 r 

r = 0.8453^ 

Aj/^r 

1 (20) 


Another error, very commonly employed in expressing the 
precision of observations, is that which has received the appella- 
tion of the mean error {der miitlere Fehler of the Germans), which 
is not to be confounded with the above mean of the eiTors. Its 
definition is, the error the square of which is the mean of the squares of 
ad the errors. Hence, putting 


we have 


or, by (18), 



s = the mean error, 

00 l/TC 


1 

2 A* 


e = = 1.4826 r 

py/2 

0.6745 e 


( 21 ) 



Wben we put A = 1, we have e = j/J. The mean error is, 
therefore, the abscissa of the point of infiection of the curve of 
probability (Art. 9). In the figure, p. 479, OJlf is the mean error, 
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OP the probable error, OE the mean of the errors, and JMm, i^, 
Ee, their respective probabilities. 

THE PROBABLE ERROR OF THE ARITHMETICAL MEAN. 

16. The error above denoted by r is the probable error of any 
one of the observed values of the unknown quantity x. We are 
next to determine the relation between this and the probable 
error of the arithmetical mean of these values. 

If J, J', J'* ... . are the errors of the observed values, the 
most probable value of x is that which renders the probability 

P = A»7r— i«>e— «‘(AA + A'A' + A"A" + ...) 

a maximum (Art. 11), and, consequently, the sura 
+ .... a minimum. But this sum is rendered a minimum by 
the assumption of the arithmetical mean Xg as the most probable 
value (Art. 5), and hence the quantity P expresses the probability 
of the arithmetical mean if J, J', J" ... . are the errors of the 
observations when com{)ared with this mean. The probability 
of any other value of x, as x, + d, will be 

P'— A" e- I (A-*)* + (A'-«)> + ....> 

— — Im e~**{[AA]— 2[A]i +i»«J j 

Since [ J] == J + J' + J" . . . . = 0 (Art. 5), and [JJ] = met 
(Art. 15), this expression may, be put under the form 

P' = fim c—mhli(n + tS) 


and at the same time we have 


P =z h'^v—img—mhhn 


SO that 


P:P'=l;e-«»M« 


that is, the pi-obability of the error zero in the arithmetical mean 
is to that of the error d as 1 : For a single observation, 

the probability of the error zero is to that of the error 8 as 
l:c“**®*. Hence the measure of precision (Art. 10) of the 
single observation being A, that of the arithmetical mean of wi 
such observations is h\/m; from which follows the important 
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theorem that the precision of the mean of a number of observations 
increases as the square root of their number.* 

If, then, r is the probable error of a single observation, and r, 
that of the arithmetical mean of several observations, we must have 



( 23 ) 


and from the constant relation between the mean and the proba- 
ble error (22), 


e 

j/m 


( 24 ) 


DETERMINATION OF THE MEAN AND PROBABLE ERRORS OF GIVEN 

OBSERVATIONS. 

17. The principles now explained will enable us to determine 
the mean errors of any given series of directly obseiwcd quanti- 
ties. Let n, n', w" .... be the observed values ; their arith- 
metical mean ; u, u', v" .... the residuals found by subtracting 
Xo from each observed value : so that 

V = n — x„ rf —n' — v" = «" — x^, &c. 

If were certainly the true value of x, so that v, v', v" .... were 
the actual or (as we may say) the true errors, and, consequently, 

identical with d, J', d" , we should have, according to the 

above, mee = [JJ] = [rw], and hence 

and this must always give a close approximation to the value of e. 
But the relation mss — [JJ] was deduced from a consideration 
of an infinite series of errors which would reduce the mean 
error of Xoto an infinitesimal, according to the principles assumed, 
and thus make v, v', v" ... . identical with J, J', J" . . . A better 
approximation to the value of s, where the series is limited, is to 
be obtained by considering the mean error of x,, itself, atul conse- 
quently, also, the mean errors of the residuals v, v',v" If 

then we suppose the true value of x to be Xq -f- d, we shall have 
the true errors 

J z=v — S, A' ~vf — 4, J" = u" — 5, &c. 


* See, in connection, Arts. 21 and 25. 
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whence, observing that [»] = 0, 

[J J] = mtt = [»»] — 2 [»] i + mi* 

= [»»] -|- mi* 

Thus the approximate value mse = [wo] requires the correction 
the value of which depends upon the value we may ascribe 
to 8 . As the best approximation, we may assume it to be the 
mean error e® : so that, by (24), 


which gives 
whence 


mi* = me * = m — == ee 
m 


mee = [or] ee 



and consequently, also, by (22), 




(25) 


(26) 


Thus from the actual residuals the mean and the probable error 
of a single observed value are found. Hence, by (23) and (24), 
the mean and probable errors of the arithmetical mean will be 
found by the formulae 

r 

Example. — ^Let us take the following measures of the outer 
diameter of Saturn’s ring observed by Bessel at the Kbnigsberg 
Observatory with the heliometer, in the years 1829-1831.* The 
measures, denoted by n, are all reduced to the mean distance of 
Saturn from the sun, and are here assumed to have the same 
degree of precision. 


* Aatron. Naeh., Vol. XII. p. 169. 
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n 

V 

vi; 

38".91 

— 0".40 

0.1600 

39 .32 

4- 0 .01 

.0001 

38 .93 

— 0 .38 

.1444 

39 .31 

0 .00 

.0000 

39 .17 

— 0 .14 

.0196 

39 .04 

— 0 .27 

.0729 

39 .57 

+ 0 .26 

.0676 

39 .46 

-f 0 .15 

.0225 

39 .30 

— 0 .01 

.0001 

39 .03 

— 0 .28 

.0784 

39 .35 

-f 0 .04 

.0016 

39 .25 

— 0 .06 

.0036 

*39 .14 

— 0 .17 

.0289 

39 .47 

+ 0 .16 

.0256 

39 .29 

— 0 .02 

.0004 

39 .32 

+ 0 .01 

.0001 

39 .40 

+ 0 .09 

.0081 

39 .33 

+ 0 .02 

.0004 

39 .28 

— 0 .03 

.0009 

39 .62 

-f 0 .31 

.0961 


n 

V 

VV 

89" 

.41 


0' 

.10 

0.0100 

39 

.40 

+ 

0 

.09 

.0081 

39 

.36 

+ 

0 

.05 

.0025 

39 

.20 

0 

.11 

.0121 

39 

.42 

+ 

0 

.11 

.0121 

39 

.30 


0 

.01 

.0001 

39 

.41 

+ 

0 

.10 

.0100 

39 

.43 

+ 

0 

:12 

.0144 

39 

.43 

+ 

0 

.12 

.0144 

39 

.36 

+ 

0 

.05 

.0025 

39 

.02 


0 

.29 

.0841 

39 

.01 

— 

0 

.30 

.0900 

38 

.86 

— 

0 

.45 

.2025 

39 

.51 

+ 

0 

.20 

.0400 

39 

.21 

0 

.10 

.0100 

39 

.17 

— 

0 

.14 

.0196 

39 

.60 

+ 

0 

.29 

.0841 

39 

.54 

+ 

0 

*.23 

.0529 

39 

.45 

+ 

0 

.14 

.0196 

39 

.72 

+ 

0 

.41 

.1681 


a;„ = 39 .308 [»«] = 1.5884 


Hence, since m = 40, wo have, by (25) and (26), 


r = 0".202 X 0.6745 = 0'M36 


and consequently, by (23) and (24), or (27), 


_ 0".202 

'*“l/(40) 


0".032, 


^0 


0".136 

Vm 


= 0".022 


That is, the pi-obable error of a single observation was 0".136, 
and that of the final result = 39". 308 was only 0".022. 


18. The preceding method of finding the probable error from 
the squares of the residuals is that which is most commonly 
employed ; but when the number of observations is very great, 
it is desirable to abridge the labor, if possible. A sufficient 
approximation can be obtained by the use of the first powers of 
the residuals as follows. 

The number of observations being very great, we shall pro- 
bably have as many positive as negative residuals. If r', 
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v'" . . . are the positive and % v^.. . the negative residuals, 
and if the true value of x is + 8, the true errors will be 

v' — 8, v" — 8, v"' — 8 and — r, — 5, — Vj — 5, — r, — d, 

If they are aXL taken with the positive sign only, the eri’ors are, there- 
fore, 

if — — f>, w'" — S, — and i>, -[- 3, r, -f 3, w, -f . . , . , 

the mean of which, upon the hypothesis of an equal number of 
positive and negative residuals, is the same as that of the series 

a', v", v"' .... v^,v.„v^.... 

Hence, denoting the sum of the numerical values of the residuals 
by [i>3, and the mean of the actual errors by Tj, as in Art. 16, wo 
have 



and hence, by (20), 

r == 0.845.S * (28) 

and consequently, also, by (22), 

e 1.2533 1^*3 ' (29) 

In the example of the preceding article we find the mean of the 
residuals taken with the positive sign to be 0".1556, which by 
(28) gives r = 0'M556 X 0.8463 — 0".131, which is perhaps a 
sufficient approximation to the value found above. In this 
example, however, we have 22 positive residi.als, 17 negative 
ones, and 1 zero: so that the hypothesis upon which the formula 
(28) was founded is not strictly applicable. In a larger number 
of observations we should expect a closer agreement with the 
hypothesis, and more accordant results. 

We may, however, employ the first powers of the residuals 
more strictly according to the theory of pi’obabilities. In a 
limited series each residual is to be regarded as liable to a pro- 
bable error r', and their mean is to be regarded as the mean of 
the errors of the residuals themselves, rather than as the mean 
of the errors of the observations. Hence the formula 

r' = 0.8453 K 
m 
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gives the probable error of a residual. The relation between 
r’ and r (== the probable error of au observed quantity n) may be 
found as follows. Each observed n may be supposed to be "the 
result of observing the mean quantity increased by an ob- 
served error «. The probable error of n = XQ + v is, therefore 
(by a principle hereafter to bo proved), 


r = i/(ro^ + n = \l(^ + r'’'j 


whence 



r = r'J-~ 


\m — 1 

or 

r = 0.8453 


l/[m (m — 1)] 


(30) 


which agrees with the formula given by C. A. F. Peters.* Ac- 
cording to this formula, we find in the above example r 0".133. 


determination op the mean and probable errors of functions 

OF INDEPENDENT OBSERVED QUANTITIES. 

19. Suppose, first, the most simple function of two independ- 
ent observed quantities z and x,, namely, their sum or difference 

A" = X ± X, 

aiH let the given mean errors of x and Xj be e and Sj. Although 
the itumber of observations by which x and x, have been found 
may not be given, we may assume it to have been any large 
number m, and the same for each of the quantities; the degrees 
Oi‘ precision of the two series being inversely proportional to e 
ant] The true errors of the assumed observations may be 
assumed to be — 

for X, J, J', 

for .T,, J/, Ji" 

and the errors of X, consequently, 

^ ± A, ± A', ± A", 

Denoting the mean error of Jl by E, we have, by the definition, 

mE^ = iA-± J,)* + {A ± A'y + ( J" ± J,")’ + 

= iAA-] ± 2 [JJ,] + [A^J 

* Atiron. track., Vol. XLIV. p. 82. 


Voi,. n.— 32 
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In a great number of observations there must be as many posi. 
tive as negative products of the form and such that we shall 
probably have = 0 ; and since we also have we* = 

WMi* = this equation gives 


If we have 


JS* = e» -f e,* 


^—X±Xi±X, 


(31) 


and the mean errors of x, x,, are e, Cj, e^, we have by the pre- 
ceding equation the mean error of a: ± a;, = \/{^ -f e^), and by 
a second application of the same equation, considering a: ± a:, as 
a single quantity, the mean error of X will bo found by the 
formula 

-f + e* (31*) 


and the same principle may be thus extended to the algebraic 
sum of any number of observed quantities. 

In consequence of the constant relation (22), if r, rj, rj . . . . 
are the probable errors Of x, x^, x^ .... and It the probable error 
of X = a: ± a:, ± a:^ , wo shall have 


= r* -I- r,* -f r,* -f . . . . (32) 

Example 1. — The zenith distance of a star observed in the 
meridian is 


C = 21“ 17' 20".3 with the mean error e = 2".3 

and the declination of the star is given 

S 19“ 30' 14".8 with the mean error e, = 0".8 

Required the mean error JE of the latitude of the place of obser- 
vation, found by the formula <p — ^ d. We have, by (31), 


Hence 


E = i/[(2.3)* (0.8)»] = 2".44 


= 40“ 47' 35".l with the mean error E = 2".44 


Example 2. — ^The latitude of a place has been found with the 
mean error e = 0".2r), and the meridian zenith distance of stars 
observed at that p’ace with a certain instrument has been found 
to be subject to the mean error e, = 0".62: what is the mean 
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error E of the declinations of the stars deduced by the formula 
d = f — We have 

i/[(0.25)* + (0.62)*] = 0".67 

20 . Let us next consider the function 

X = ax 

and suppose x has been observed with the mean error e, and o is 
a given constant. Every observation of x with the error ± J 
gives with the error ± a J : so that the mean error of X must be 

E = 

In general, by combining this with the preceding principle, if 
we have 

X = ax ttiXi + + 

and if the mean errors of x, x„ x^.. .. are e, e,, ... ,, and E 

that of X, we shall have 

E* = ah* + a,*e,» + a,’e,* = [a*e*] (33) 

and the same form may be used for probable errors. 

Example. — As an example illustrating the application of both 
the preceding principles, suppose that in order to find the rate 
of a chionometer we find at the time t its correction + 12“ 13*.2 
with the mean error 0'.3, and at the time i' the correction 
4 . 12 »* 21'.4 with the same mean error 0*.3, and the interval t' — t 
10 days. The rate in the whole interval is 

12" 21*.4 — 12“ 13*.2 = + 8*.2 

with the mean error, according to Art. 19, 

l/[(0-3)’ + (0.3)*] = 0*.42 

The mean daily rate is then 

_|. = -I- 0*.82 

^10 ^ 

■with the mean error, according to Art. 20, 
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, 21. If Xf Xi, X, ... . are the several observed values of the 
same quantity, their arithmetical mean being 

a;o = — (a: + ar, + «, + . . .) 

771 

and if r is the probable error of each observation, what is the 
probable error r, of x„ ? By Art. 19, the probable error of the 
sum a: + Xj 4- a:, + is 

|/(r* 4- r’ + r* -f . . .) = y'(?nr’) = r |/m 
and the probable error of ^th of the sum is, by Art. 20, 


r, = — X ri/m — 


m 


]/»i 


as has been otherwise proved in Art. 16. 

22. Let us now take the general case in which JT is^ any func. 
tion whatever of the observed quantities x, x^, x^. . . . expressed 

A = f {Xf Xj, Xj, . . . .) 


Let the variables be expressed in the fomi 

X = <i 4- X, = a, 4- x,', X, = a, 4- x/, 


a, tt,, . . . being arbitrarily assumed very nearly equal to 

X, x„ Xj . . . respectively, and such that x', x/, Xj' may 

be so small that their squares will be insensible. The given , 
mean eiTOrs e, ?j, ... may then be regarded as the mean 

errors of x', x/, Xg' The function JT developed by Taylor’s 

theorem is 


Jr=/ (», »„ a, ....) + + 


and the mean error of X will be that of the quantity 


or, by (33), 


dX , dX , dX , , 

ST" + + 


/.,X\" . , idX\> . . ldX\’ 





or, if r, r„ r, 
that of Jf, 


• • • 
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are the probable errors of a;, a:, . . and R 



(34*) 


This formula is, indeed, but approximative, since we have 
neglected the terms involving the higher powers in the develop- 
ment of X ; but the mean errors of these small terms will be in- 
sensible if we suppose that the errors e, e„ . . . are so small 
that the differences between the observed values x, x^ . . 
and the true values arc of the same order as the quantities 
x', X|', ajj' . . ., which will always be the case whore proper care 
has been taken to reduce the accidental errors of observation to 
their smallest amount. If the given function is implicit, as 


0 =/ (JT, X, X, . . .) 

we should still by differentiation obtain the differential coeffi- 
cients, and then find the mean error of X by (34). 

Example.— The local apparent time at a place in latitude 
^ =:= 38° 58' 53" was found (Vol. I. Art. 145) from the sun’s 
zenith distance = 73° 12' 25", when the declination was 
3 = — 22° 50' 27", to bo t = 2* 47"* 39*.4. What is the probable 
error of this result, supposing the probable errors of the data 
to be — 

Probable error of y = r = 0".5 
« “ a = r, = 0 .6 

» « c = r, = 3 .5 

The formula 

0 = — cos C -t- sin f sin i -f- cos cos 3 cos f 

expresses t as an implicit function of 3, and We find 
(Vol. I. Art. 35) 


dt _ 

1 

dtp 

cos tp tan A 

dt _ 

1 

d3 ~ 

cos 3 tan q 

dt _ 

\ 

d: ~ 

cos sin A 
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where A is the azimuth and g the parallactic angle. We find 
from the data ^ = -f- 40° 1', q = 32° 51', whence 

^ = — 1.532, ^ = 1.680, — = + 2.001 

dv ' dd ' dZ ^ 

and the probable error of t is, by (34*) 

R = |/[(0.5 X 1.532)* + (0.6 X 1.680)* + (3.5 X 2.001)*] = 7'M2 
or, in seconds of time, 

R = 0*.47 


23. To complete this branch of our subject, it is to be observed 
that the preceding demonstrations apply only to the case where 
the quantities entering into combination are independent ; but 
when they are merely different functions of the same observed 
quantities, the above formulae are incomplete. Let us suppose 
that we have X and X', different functions of the samd observed 
quantities a:, Xj, ... ., or 

X = f (x, ar„ a;,, ) 

X' (Xy Xy, X^y ) 

the mean errors of x, x^, x^... being e, Sj, . . . . ; and|^that we 
wish to find the mean error E of the function, 

Y=F{XyX') 


If any single observation of x, Xj, Xj . . . . is aft’oeted by an error 
d, d„ dj, . . . . respectively, the corresponding errors in X and X' 
will be — 

Error m X, A — ad + 


in which a, a, . . . . are the differential coefficients of X, and 
a', a,', .... the differential coefficients of JT', with reference 

to X, Xj, Xg, The corresponding error in Y will be 

A" =AA + A'J' 

in which A and A' are the differential coefficients of Y with re- 
ference to X and X'. The square of the mean error E will be 
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the mean of the squares of all the values of J" which result 
from all the possible values of d, S^. ... 

Sub8titq|mg the values of J and we have 

J" = {Aa + A' a') 8 + (Aa, + A\) H 

which we may briefly express as follows: 

+ /9^, + r^,+ •••• 

If the number of values of A'* is denoted by m, the mean of all 
the values of J"* will be 


m m ' 7H ‘ ^ m ‘ 


+ 2.^EU + 2., » + .... 

m m 


In consequence of the various signs of 38^, &c., the mean 
value of each of those quantities will bo zero ; and the moan 
values of 3^, 3^\ kc. are e*, e^, kc. Hence the formula becomes 
simply 

= (Aa + AWye^ + {Aa^ + A'a^f e,’ + . . . . 

O’" 

£» = A* (_aV + A'^ (a'V + a/ ^ +....) I ( 36 >| 

+ 2 AA' (aaV + a, a/e,’ + ^ ' 

To illustrate by a very simple example, let 

J[=2x X'=3x 

and suppose e = 0.1 ; then, to find the mean error JE of 

r= jr+ AC' 


we cannot take E ~ v/[(0.2)* + (0.3)*] as we should if X and X’ 
were independent, but by the above formula we must take 

E = v'[(0.2)’ + (0.3)’ + 2 >C2 X 3 X (0.1)*] = 0.5 

as in fact wo find directly, in this simple case, by first substi- 
tuting in F the values of X and X\ 
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WEIGHT OP OB8EBVATIONS. 

24. Observations of the same kind are said to have the same 
or different weight according as they have the same or different 
mean (or probable) errors. We assume a 'priori that observations 
will have the same weight when they are made under precisely 
the same, circamslances, including under this designation every 
thing that can affect the observations ; but whether this condi- 
tion has in any case been realized csin only be learned, a pos- 
teriori, from the mean errors revealed by the observations them- 
selves. 

In order to obtain a numerical expression of the weight, let 
ns suppose all our observations to be compared with a standard 
fictitious obsoi'vation the mean error of which is any assumed 
quantity e,. Let the actual observations be subject to the mean 
error e. Let it require a number p of standard observations to 
be combined in order to I’educc the mean error of their arith- 
metical mean to that of an actual observation, that is, to e ; or, 
according to (24), let 

e = or pe’ = Sj’ (36) 

then one of our actual observations is as good, that is, has the 
same weight, as p standard observations, and the number p may 
he used to denote that weight. If, in like manner, other obser- 
vations of the same kind are subject to the mean error e', and 
we have 

pV* = e,* 

one of these observations has the weight of p' standard observa- 
tions, and the weights of the observations of the two actual 
series may be compared by means of the numbers p and p'. 
The weight of the fictitious observation is here the unit of 
weight ; but this unit is altogether arbitrary, since it is only the 
relative weights of actual determinations that are to be con- 
sidered. 

It follows immediately, since we have 

e,* =s pe* = pV* 

or 



( 87 ) 
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that the weights of two observations are reciprocally proportional to the 
squares of their mean errors. 

The measure of precision (Art. 10) and the weight are to be 
distinguished from each other: the former varies inversely as 
the mean error, the latter inversely as the square of this error. 


25. To find the most probable mean of a number of obsercaiions of 

differeni weights. — Let n', n", n'” be the given observed 

values ; p\ p", p'" .... their respective weights. By the pre- 
ceding definition of the weight, the quantity n' may be considered 
as the mean of p' observations of the weight unity, n" as the 
mean of 2>'' observations of the weight unity, &c. We may, 
therefore, conceive the given series of observed quantities re- 
solved into a series of standard observations, all of equal weight, 
and then apply to the latter scries the principle of the arithme- 
tical mean. The whole number of equivalent standard observa- 
tions will be p' + p" -4- p"> -f . . . . ; the sum of the p' standard 
observations will be p'n'-, the sum of the p" standard observa- 
tions will be p" n" , &c. : hence the desired mean Xj will be 


or, more briefly. 


pV-h p"n" -t- + .... 

?’+y' + 

^0 - 
" IPl 


(38) 

(38*) 


This formula shows that although the above demonstration 

implies that p', p", p'" are whole numbers, yet any numbers, 

whole or fractional, may be used which are in the same propor- 
tion ; for / being any arbitrary factor, whole or fractional, we 
may write for (38) the following : 


fpv! -f- /p"n" -4- fp'"v!" -f — 

“ “FI- /p"+7p’" + ---- 

and ihQTLfp',fp'\fp"' .... may be regarded as the weights. 

The value of Xj is here an arithmetical mean only iu the con- 
ventional sense implied in the substitution of fictitious observa- 
tions with uniform weights for the given observations. It may 
be called the general mean, the probable mean or the mean by weights. 

The weight of this general mean, referred to the unit of p', 
p", .... is = p' -j- p" -j- p"' -f- . . . . 
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The mean error of the general mean will be expressed by 




i /(/ + f + + • • •) i/M 


where Sj is the mean error corresponding to the unit of weight. 

K gj is not given, we shall have to find it from the observations 
themselves. Taking the difference between and each of the 
given quantities, we have tlie residuals 

i/ = n' — v" = n" — x„, i/" = n'" — ar„ ... 

If e', e", e'" . . . are respectively the mean errors of n', n", .... 
we shall have, as in Art. 17, 


whence 


= v'v' + e* 

p'e'* = e,* = p'v't/ -f pUa* 


and. in like manner, 


z= p"v"v" -j- p"e^^ 
=z p"'v"'v"' + p"’e* 

&C. 


The number of given values n% n" . . . being — m, the sum of 
these equations is 

' me,* = [ppu] 4- [j)] e,» 

which combined with the above value of gives 



and consequently, also, 



(m — 1) [p] / 


(39) 


(40) 


Example. — ^Let us suppose that the observations of Saturn’s 
ring in Art. 17 had been given as in the following table, where 
the mean of the first seven observations of Art. 17 is given 
= 39".179 with the weight = 7, the mean of the next following 
four = 39".286 with the weight — 4, &c. 
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SOT 


-P 

n 

V 

vv 

pvv 

7 

89".179 

— 0".129 

.016641 

.1165 

4 

.285 

— 0 .023 

529 

21 

5 

.294 

— 0 .014 

196 

10 

4 

.407 

+ 0 .099 

9801 

892 

1 

.410 

+ 0 .102 

10404 

104 

8 

.320 

+ 0 .012 

144 

4 

8 

.877 

+ 0 .069 

4761 

143 

4 

.310 

+ 0 .002 

4 

0 

8 

.127 

— 0 .181 

32761 

983 

6 

.448 

+ 0 .140 

19600 

1176 

II 

o 

a;, = 39 .308 



[p«w] = .3998 


Here the general mean ar, found by (38) of course agrees with 
that found before. For the mean error corresponding to the 
unit of weight (which in this case is that of an observation as 
given in Art. 17), we have, by (39), since m = 10, 

and for the mean error of by (40), 



which agree sufficiently well with the former values. A perfect 
i.gpf'emunt in the mean errors is not to bo expected, since our 
formulic are based upon the supposition that we have taken a 
sufficient number of observations to exhibit the several errors 
to which they are subject in the proportion of their respective 
probabilities ; and this would require a very large number of 
observations. 

26. In the application of the preceding formulae, it must be 
observed that when the weights of different determinations of 
the same quantity are inferred from their mean errors, wo must 
be certain that there are no constant errors (that is, constant 
during the observations which compose a single determination) 
before we can combine them together according to these weights, 
unless the constant errors are known to affect all the determina* 
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tions equally and with the same sign. For example, if ten 
measures of 'the zenith distance of a star are made at one cul- 
mination, giving a mean error of 0".4, and five measures at 
another, giving a mean error of 0".8, the weights according to 
these errors would be as 4 to 1. But if it is known that the 
errors peculiar to a culmination (and aficcting equally all the indi- 
vidual observations at that culmination) exceed 1", it would be 
better to regard the observations as of the same weight, since 
there would be a greater probability of eliminating such peculiar 
errors by taking the simple arithmetical mean. If, however, the 
observer, from considerations independent of the observations, 
can estimate the weight of determinations made under different 
circumstances, then it is evident that these weights will serve 
for the combination, if the mean accidental errors of the several 
determinations arc sensibly equal. 

But if from the different circumstances we have deduced 
weights for the several determinations, and at the same time the 
mean errors (deduced from a discussion of the discrepancies of 
the observations conq^osing each determination) arc widely dif- 
ferent, it is not easy to assign any general rule for reducing the 
weights which shall not be subject to some exceptions. In such 
cases, practical observers and computers have resorted to em- 
pirical formulae, involving some arbitrary considerations, more or 
less plausible. 

In many cases we can proceed satisfactorily as follows. Lot 

e = the moan accidental error of a single observation, 
r, = the mean error peculiar to a determination which rests 
upon m such observations, 
e — the total mean error of such a determination, 

then, e and tj being supposed to be independent, we shall have 

= fl H- (41) 

m 

If then can be obtained from independent considerations, this 
formula will give the value of e, and, consequently, the weight 
for each determination, and the combination may then be made 
by (38). For an example of a discussion according to these 
principles, see Voi. I. Art. 236. 
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INDIRECT OBSERVATIONS. 

27. I proceed now to the application of the method of least 
squares to the solution of the general problem of determining 
the most probable values of any number of unknown quantities 
of which the observ’^ed quantities are functions. The observa- 
tions are then said to be indirect. The particular case of direct 
observ’^ations, already considered, is, however, included in this 
general problem ; being the case in which the number of un- 
known quantities is reduced to one, and this one is directly 
observed. 

The general problem embraces two classes of problems, which 
must be distinguished from each other. In the first class, the 
unknown quantities are independent, in the sense that they are 
subject to no conditions except those established by the observa- 
tions : so that, before taking the observations, any assumed system 
of values of these quantities has the same probability as any 
other system. In the second class, there are assigned, a priori, 
certain conditions which the unknown quantities must satisfy at the 
same time that they satisfy (as nearly as possible) the conditions 
established by the observations. Thus, for example, if the three 
angles of a plane triangle arc to be determined from observations 
of any kind, we have, a priori, the condition that the sum of 
these angles must be equal to two right angles, and all the 
systems of values which do not satisfy this condition are excluded 
at the outset. This class will be briefly considered hereafter, 
u’ider the head of “ conditioned observations but our attention 
will be chiefly directed to the first class, which includes most of 
the problems occurring in astronomical inquiries. 

Again, ihe equations which the observations arc to satisfy may 
be linear or non-linear; the observed quantities may be explicit or 
implicit functions of the required quantities ; but, for simplicity, 
we consider first the ease of linear equations, to which all the 
others may always be reduced. 

EQUATIONS OP CONDITION FROM LINEAR FUNCTIONS. 

28. Let us suppose the equations between the known and 
unknown quantities are of the form 

ax by -\-cz-j- 


+ i=r 
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in which a, 6, c, ? are known quantities given by theory for 
each observation, V is the quantity observed, and r, y, e - . . . are 
the Quantities to be determined. For each observation, we have 
a similar equation, and thus a system such as the following: 


a'z + b'y + -f 
a"z -f- + 

a”'z+ b"'y + (f"z + 
&c. 


+ V =V' 
+ V' =V" 
+ r"=7'" 
&c. 


(42) 


the number of these equations being greater than that of the 
unknown quantities (Art. 6). K our observations were perfect, 
all these equations would be satisfied by the same system of 

values Qix,y,z...', but, being imperfect, let M', M'\ M'" 

denote the values obtained by observation for F', F", Y'" 

When these values are substituted in the second members of (42), 
there will, in general, be no system of values of x, y, 2 . . . . which 
satisfies all the equations at the same time, and we can only 
determine that system which is rendered most probp^ble by the 
observations. Let us therefore denote by 'N'^ N", N "' .... the 
values which the first members of our equations obtain when 
any hypothetical or assumed system of values of x, y, 2 .... is 
substituted in them ; and put 


= — Jf', = — JIf", — 


then v", v "' .... are the errors of the observations according 
to this hypothesis. Finally, let us put 

n"= I" — M", n'" = I'" — M'", .... 


then our equations may bo thus expressed : 


a'x b'y <fz + + n' = F 

a"x + b"y + 6-"^ -I- .... -t- n" = ■&' 

a"'x + b"'y 4- d"z + ....+ n"' = F" 

&c. &c. 

If our observations were perfect, we should be able to find 

values of X, y, 2 which would reduce all the quantities v', v", 

v ”' .... to zero. It is usual, therefore, to write zero in the second 
members : 



a'x + 6'y dz -|- n' =0 

a "x -f- Yy -{■ d'z + — n" = 0 

a" X + b "'y -j- c '"2 + . . . . + n'" = 0 

&c. &o. 


(43*) 
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and these are called the equations of condition, since they express 
the conditions which the unknown quantities are required to 
satisfy as nearly as possible. We may, however, with more^igor 
regard (43) as our equations of condition, and treat them as 
expressing the general condition that the unknown quantities 
shall be such as to give the most probable system of errors 
v', v", v'" .... 

Now, according to Art. 11, the most probable system of values 
oi X, y, z ... . (and, consequently, the most probable system of 
errors) is that which makes the sum of the squares of the errors 
a minimum : thus, we are to reduce to a minimum the function 

\vv\ = v'v' -f v"v" -f v"'v"' 

Regarding [bw] as a function of the variables x,y,z... (which we 
must remember arc here independent), the condition of minimum 
requires that its derivatives taken with reference to each variable 
shall each be zero ; that is. 


or 


dx ^ dy ' dz ' 


,dv' „ dv" dv'" 

vf f- a" - -f V ' 

dx dx dx 





.dv' , „ dv" , , 

t/ i/' 1- v‘ , 

dy dy , dy 

,dv' . „ di/' , dv"' 

&c. 


. = 0 
,. = 0 
,.=--0 


(44) 


(which we might have obtained directly from (10) by substituting 
q'J — kJ — kv, and dividing by the constant k). But, by differ- 
entiating the equations (43) with reference to x, y, z ... . succes- 
sively, JVC have 


di/ , 

dx 

dv" „ 

&c. 


= y, 

dy 

dy 

&c. 


dz 

dz 


= d, ... 

&c. 


so that (44) are the same as the follomng : 
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oV + aV' + a"V" -f . . . . = 0 \ 

b'v’ + 6'V' + 6"V" + ....= 0 ( 

+ d'v" + c"V" + .... = 0 ( 

&o. j 

The number of these equations is the same as that of the un- 
known quantities; and if we now substitute in them the values 
of v', v", v '" . . . from (43), wo have the final or, as we shall call 
them, the normal equations, which determine the most probable 
values of x,y,z.... 


NORMAL EQUATIONS. 

29. We sec by (44*) that to form the first normal equation we 
multiply each of the equations of condition (43) or (43*) by the 
coefficient of x in that equation, anU then form the sum of all 
the equations thus multiplied. The resulting equation is called 
the normal equation in x.* The sum of the equations of condi- 
tion severally multiplied by the coefficients of y is the normal 
equation in y, &c. To abbreviate the expression of these sums, 
we put 

[aa] = a' a' + a" a" -f u'"a"' + . . . . 

[rtA] = a'U + «"//' -f- a"’h"’ + . . . . 

[ac] ^ ttV -f aV' 4- a'V" + . . . . 

&c. &c. 

then the normal equations are 

9 

[ua] X -f- [ah'] y -f- [ac] z -(- [an] = 0 

[a6] X + [bW] y -(- [be] z [bn] ~ 0 

. [ac] X -(- [be] y + [ec] z -f [cn] — 0 

&c. &c. 

30. The formation of such normal equations is one of the 
most laborious parts of the computations involved in the method 
of least squares, especially when the number of equations is very 
great.f It is important to have a means of verification, or 
“control,” to insure their accuracy, before proceeding with the 
next important process of elimination. A very simple and 
effective control is the following. 

* The “normal equation in x" is so called because it is the equation which deter- 
mines the most probable value of x when the other variables are reduced to zero, ot 
when X is the )nly unknown quantity ; and so of the others. 

t This labor may l>e abridsred bv the use of Dr. Crelle’s Rtcheniafdn^ Berlin, 
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Form the sums of the coefficients of the unknown quantities 
in the several equations, namely, 

Ol -f- “I" -}••••• 

+ + 

al» 4 - b'" 

kc. 

If we multiply each of these by its n, and add the products, we 
have 

[an] + [6n] + [cn] + . . . . = [sn] (47) 

Also, multiplying each of (46) by its a, and adding, then each 
by its 6, and adding, and so on, we have 

[aa] 4- [a&] 4- [ac] 4- — ~ [as] 

[aft] 4-[ftft] 4-[ftc] 4-....==[fts] 

[ac] 4- [ftc] + [cc] 4- = [cf] 

&c. 

The equations (47) must be satisfied when the absolute terms of 
the normal cquatioirs are correct, and (48) when the coefficients 
of the unknown quantities are correct. 

31. The normal equations will give determinate values of 
X y, z provided they are really independent. If, however, 
any two of them become identical by the multi])lication of cither 
.)f‘ them l)y a constant, the number of independent equations is, 
In fact, one less than that of the unknown quantities, and tlie 
pi’ohlem becomes indeterminate. This difficulty does not arise 
from the method by which the normal equations are formed, l)ut 
from the nature of the given equations of condition. In any 
such case, additional observations are necessary, for which the 
coefficients have such varied values as to lead to independent 
equations. Even when two e(|uationa cannot be reduced pre- 
cisely to a single one by the introduction of a constant factor, if 
they can be made very nearly identical, the problem is still prac- 
tically indeterminate. The indetermination will become evident 
in the actual elimination in practice when any one of the un- 
known quantities comes out with so small a coefficient that small 
errors in the observations would greatly change this coefficient. 
(See Art. 62.) 

V OLt 
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82. By whatever method the elimination is performed, we 
shall necessarily arrive at the same final values of the unknown 
quantities ; but, when the number of equations is considerable, 
the method of substitution, with Gauss’s convenient notation, is 
universally followed ; but, for the present, leaving the reader to 
choose his method, I proceed to explain the principles by which 
the mean errors of the values of x, y, 2 . . . . are determined. 

MEAN ERRORS AND WEIGHTS OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

33. Since we have put n'= V — M', n" — V — M", &c. (Art. 28), 
the mean error of n\ n", n '”. ... is also that of Jf', M", M'", . . . . ; 
that is, the mean error of n', n", n'" — is to bo regarded as the 
mean error of an observation. If the elimination of the normal 
equations were fully carried out, eacli unknown quantity would 

be finally expressed as a linear function of n', n", n’", , and the 

mean errors of the latter being given, those of the unknown 
quantities would follow' by the prijiciple of Art. 20. It results, 
however, from the symmetry of the normal equations that several 
forms may be obtained for computing directly the weights of the 
unknown quantities, and from thcLC weights the mean errors 
can afterwards be found. » 

34. T}\rsl method of computing the weights of the unlcnown quantities. 

—For simplicity, lot us first suppose all the observations to be 
of equal weight, or the mean errors of n', n", n'" to be equal. 
Let ^ 

e = the mean error of an observation, 

«^= the mean error of the value of x found from the normal 
equations, 

p^= the weight of the value of x, the weight of an observa- 
tion being unity; 

then (Art. 24) 


e* 



Now, let us suppose the elimination to be performed by the 
method of indeterminate coefficients. Let the first equation of 
(45) be multiplied by Q, the second by O', the third by Q", &c., 
and the products added. Then let the factors Q, Q', §"•••• 
(whose number is the same as that of the unknown quantities) 
be supposed to be determined so that in this final equation the 
coefficients of all the unknown quantities shall be zero, except 
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that of x, which shall he unity. The conditions for determining 
these factors are, therefore, 

[aa]G + [«6]e+[«c]«" + ....= l \ 

[aJ]«+[W]C'+[6c]^' + .... = 0 
[ac]$ + [6c]<2'H-[cc]^'H-.... = 0 [ 

&c. &c. j 

and the final equation in x is 

X + [an] Q + [6n] O' + [cn] Q" + . . . . = 0 (50) 

Comparing (45) and (49), we see that the coefficients of 

Q, Q\ Q".... are the same as those of x,y,z , but that the 

absolute terms are — 1 in (49) instead of [an] in (45), and zero 
instead of [bri], [cn], &c. lienee, if the elimination of (45) were 
carried out, and the values of x,y,z,... determined in terms of 
n', w", n '". . . ., the values of Q, Q', Q " — would be found from 
these by merely putting [an] = — 1, and [6n] — [m], &c. = 0. 
This is also evident from (50). I shall now show that Q is the 
reciprocal of the required weight of x. 

The final value of x being a linear function of n', n", . . ., 

the equation (50) may be supposed to be developed in the form 

X -I- I'n' + a"n" + + ....= 0 (61) 

in which a', a", a "',.. . . are functions of a',//, a", 5", . ...,&.c. ; 
and these functions are immediately found by developing [an], 
[A/i], &c.. in (50) ; for we then have, by comparing the coefficients 
<-f (50) and (51), 

a' =-a' e-l- 6' g + c- 0" + .... 
a"=a"§ + 6"<2'4-c" 
a!"= a"'q + b"'q + c!"q' + . . . . 

&c. &c. 

Multiplying each of these equations by its a, and adding all the 
products, we obtain, by (49), 

t I ft I I 1 

aa-j-aa a i 

Multiplying each of (52) by its b, and adding, we obtain, by (49), 
b'a,' + b"o!' + + ....= 0 

and so on for as many equations as there are unknown quantities. 
These relations are briefly expressed thus : 

[a»] = 1 [6*] = 0 



[c»] = 0, &c. (63) 
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If, then, each of (52) is multiplied by its a, and the results are 
added, we find, by (53), 

[aa] = o^* -j- o”* -|- a'*’* Q (54) 

But, by Art. 20, when e is the mean error of each of the quan. 
titles w', n", w'", . . . ., the mean error of x found by (61) is 

Hence 

e* 1 1 

as was to be proved. 

Hence we have a first method of finding the weights. In th, 
first normal eqmtion lorite — 1 for the absolute term [fl'/i], and in the 
other equations zero for each of the absolute terms [6n], [cn], &c. ; the 
value of X then found from these eqications icilt be the reciprocal of the 
weight of the value of x found bg the gaieral elimination. 

This rule is to bo applied to each of the unknown quantities 
in succession, so that the reciprocal of the weight of y is that 
value of y which will be found by putting [6»i] = — 1, and 
[(in'] — [m] = &c. — 0; the reciprocal of the weight of z is that 
value of z which will be found by putting [cii] — — 1, and 
[an] = [6n], &c. = 0 ; &c. 

It is evident, moreover, that although we have deduced the 
rule by the use of indevorminate multipliers, it must hold good 
whatever method of elimination is adopted. 

35. Second method of computing the weights of the unknown quan- 
tities. — If we write the normal equations thus, 

[aa] X -h [at] y -|- [ac] 2 + + [a»] = A 

[at] a: + [tt ] y + [tc] 2 -f + [tn] = B 

[ac] X -f [tc] y 4- {pc'] z — + [cn] = G 

&c. &c. 

and perform the elimination, wo shall obtain x,y,z....\n terms 
of [aa], [at], &c., and of A, B, G, &c. ; and if in the general values 

thus found we make A — B — C, &c. = 0, these values will be 

reduced to those which would be found by carrying out the 
elimination with zero in the second members of the normal 
equations. If we suppose the elimination performed by means 
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of the indeterminate factors O', — already employed, the 

finfil equation for determining z will be 

a; + [««]« + MO' + [cn]C"4- .... +QB +Q!'G^ .... 

where the coefficient of A is the reciprocal of the required weight 
of z. But, whatever method of elimination is employed, the 
coefficient of A in this general value of x will necessarily be the 
same ; and hence we derive the second method of determining 
the weights : Write A^ B, C, &c., instead of 0, in the second members 
of the normal equations, and carry out the elimination (by any method 

at pleasure); then the final values of x,y, z are those terms in the 

general values which are independent of A, B, 67. ... ; the weight of z 
is the reciprocal of the coefficient of A in the general value of z; the 
weight of y is the reciprocal of the coefficient of B in the general value 
of y; &c. 

36. Third method of computing the weights of the unknoum quantities. 
^Let us suppose the elimination to be performed by the method 
of substitution, still retaining A, B, C.... in the second members, 
as in the preceditig article. The final equation in z, according 
to this method, is found by substituting in the first normal equar 
tion the values ofy, z.... given by the other equations. These 
substitutions do not affect the coefficient of A, which remains 
unity, so long as no reduction is made after the substitutions. 
Thus, the final equation in z is of the form 

Bx ■---■■ T A terms m. B, G, .. . . 

ii' which T is the sum of all the absolute quantities resulting 
from the substitution, and is a function of [aa], [afc], .... [are]. 
Hence the value of z is 


X = .^ + 4 4- terms in B, C, . 
li M 


T 

in which is the final value of x which results when A — B 

J\ 

= (7. ... — 0, and 4 is necessarily the quantity denoted by Q in 
Jh 

the preceding articles. Therefore R is the weight of x, and 
hence we have a third method of finding the weights : Let the first 
iwrmal equation (the equation in x, Art. 29) be taken as the final 
equation for determining x, and substitute in it the values ofy, z.... in 
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terms of z as found from the remaining equations; then, before freeing 
ike equation of fractions or mtrodudng any reduction factor, the coejffi. 
dent of z in this equation is the weight of the value of z. In the same 
manner, substitute in the second normal equation (the equation in y) 
the values of z,z....m terms of y as found from the other equa- 
tions; the coefficient of y is then the weight of the value of y; and so 
proceed for each unknown quantity. 

According to this method we determine each unknown quan- 
tity, together with its weight, by a separate elimination carried 
through all the equations, in each case changing the order of 
elimination, until every unknown quantity has been made to 
come out the last. The algorithm of this process, with Gauss’s 
convenient system of notation, will bo given hereafter (Art. 45). 


37. To find the mean error of observation . — The weight of z being 
found, we have the ratio of to e, but we have yet to determine 
e, which, in general, cannot be assigned a priori, but must be 
deduced a posteriori, that is, from the observations, -and conse- 
quently from the equations of condition. The residuals v\v",v' ”...., 
in (43), are those which result when the most probable values of 
z,y,z.... (namely, those resulting from the normak equations) 
are substituted in the first members. The actual or true errors 
(Art. 17) of observation are, however, those values of the first 

members of (43) whieh result when the true values oiz,y,z, 

are substituted. 

Let z + ox, y + oy, 2 + .... be the true values which, sub- 

stituted in the equations of condition, give the true residuals 
u!, u", u '”. . . . ; so that we have 

d (a; + + 5' (y + ^y) d (z oz) -f- . . . . n' =u' j 

a" (x -f ox) -f b" (y + Ay) -f c" (r -f A2) . n" = u" ( 

a'"(a: + ox) + b"'(jy ^ oy) -f d'\z + A2) + . .-. . n"'= «"'( 

&C. &c. I 

If these equations be multiplied by a', a", a!”. . . respectively, 
the sum of the products is 


[aa] X 4- {pl>\ y -f [ac] z -f- 
[ua] ox + [a6] oy [ac] oz -|- 

which by the first of (45) is reduced to 


+ [«n] I == faw] 


Laa] ox -f- [aft] oy -|- [oc] oz — [aw] = 0 
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In the same manner, multiplying each of the equations (56) by 
its b, c, &c., successively, we form the other equations of the 
following group: 

[аа] AX + [a6] Ay + [ac] A2 + . . . . — [aw] = 0 

[аб] AX + [66] Ay + [60] A? + — [6w] = 0 

[ac] AX -|- [^c] Ay 4* [<?c] A^ + ■ • • • — [cm] = 0 

&c. &c. 

These being of the same form as the normal equations (46), we 
see that the value of ax resulting from them will be of the same 
form as that of x resulting from (45), with only the substitution 
of — M for n; hence, by (51), 

Aar _ Ju' — a"w" — a"V" — = 0 (58) 

Again, multiplying (56) by v’, v"’. . . respectively, the sum 
of the products is, by (44*), reduced to 

[t)w] = [i;w] 

and in the same manner, from (43), 

* * [MM] = [MM] 

whence 

[ww] = [ww] = [»w] ( 59 ) 

TliO sum of the products obtained by multiplying the equations 
(43) respectively by u", u'". ... is 

[tiw] X -f [6w] y 4- [cm] 5 + — 4" [mm] = [mm] = [»m] 

and from (56), in the same manner, 

[aw] X 4- [6w]y + [ew] 2 4- • • • • 4- [mm] 1 
+ [aw] AX 4 - [*m] Ay + [cw] A 2 4- ] 

which two equations give 

[ww] = [»»] 4- [mm] ax 4- [^m] Ay 4- [cm] a 2 4 - — ( 60 ) 

Now, [mu] being the sum of the squares of the true errors of the 
observations, its value is, as in Art. 17, = mee, if we put 

m = the number of observations, 

= the number of equations of condition. 
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Consequently, if we could assume ax, ay .... to vanbh, we should 
have 

„ _ 

ee = 

m 

and this will usually give a close approximation to the value of 
£, but it will give the true value only in the exceedingly impro« 
bablc case in which the values of x, y, 2 . . . . are absolutely true, 
whereas they are to be regai’dcd only as the most probable ones 
furnished by the observations. This formula, then, must always 
give too small a value of e, since it ascribes too high a degree of 
precision to the observations. We must, therefore, add to [rf] 
the quantities [«?<] ax, [6m] Ay, &c., as in (60) ; but, as wo cannot 
assign any other than approximate values of these quantities, let 
us assume for them their mean values as found by the theory of 
mean errors. The mean value of [mm] ax will be found by mul- 
tiplying together 

[mm] = a'u' + a"u" + a'"u”' + . . . . 
and AX == a'u' + a"u" -f a'"u'" + . . . . 

observing that the crrom u', u", v .'". . . ., when we consider only 
their mean values, are to be regarded as having the double sign 
±:; so that the mean value of the product will contain only the 
terms a'a'u'u', a"a"u"u", &c. Hence we take 

[rtu] AX = a'a'u'u' + a"a"u"u" -f a'"a'"u'"u"' 4- — 

and substituting in this the mean value of u'u', u"u”, &c., which 
in each case is ee, we have 

[au] AX = (a' a' + a"a" + a"' a'" + ....) ee 

or, finally, by (53), 

[mm] ax = ee 

In the same manner, it must follow that ee is the mean value of 
each of the terms [6 m] Ay, [ctt] az, &c. If then we put 

ft = the number of unknown quantities, 

the equation (60) becomes 


mee = [tm] /tee 
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whence 

„=-M . = ( 61 ) 

It is to be observed that when there is but one unknown 
quantity, or /x = 1, this general form is reduced to the simple 
one (25), already given for direct observations. 

Finally, p^, p^, p ,, — denoting the weights of x,y, z... found 
by any of the preceding methods, we have 


VP. 



(62) 


88. Example. — Let us suppose the following very simple equa- 
tions of condition to be given :* 


X — y — “ 3 0 

Zx ‘Zy — bz — 5 = 0 
4® -f y + 42 — 21 = 0 
— X -\-Zy -\-Zz — 14 = 0 


If but the first three of these equations had been given, the 

problem would have been determinate. We should find from 
18 23 13 

them X — ~ , y = z = , and we should have to accept these 


values as final ones, with no means of judging of their accuracy, 
or of that of the observations upon which the equations are sup- 
posed to depend. A fourth observation having given us our 
fourth equation, we find that the values of x, y, 2 derived from 
the fir.5t three will not satisfy it, for when they are substituted in 

g 

it the first member becomes — instead of zero. If we deter- 

7 

mine the values of x, y, and z from any three of the equations, 
and substitute these values in the fourth, we shall find a residual. 
Each one of the four systems of values of the unknown quantities 
thus found satisfies three equations exactly, and the fourth 
approximately; but, all the observations being subject to error, 
tlio most probable system of values can seldom satisfy any one 
of the equations exactly. Hence the necessity of a principle of 
computation which shall lead as directly as possible to such a 
probable system of values ; and this principle is furnished by the 
method of least squares. 


* Gauss, Thewria Motus, Art. 184. 
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We^are, then, by Art. 29, to deduce from these fou^ equation^ 
three normal equations, and the values of x, y, z which exactly 
satisfy these are to be regarded as the most probable values. 

To form the first normal equation, wo multiply the first of the 
above equations of condition by 1 (= a'), the second by 3 (= a"), 
the third by 4 (=a'"), and the fourth by — 1 and add the 

products. We thus find [ou] = 27, [a6] = 6, [oc] = 0, and 
[an] = — 88. 

To form the second normal, equation, we multiply the first 
equation of jfondition by — 1 (= b'), the second by 2 (= 6"), the 
third by 1 (= b'"), and the fourth by 3 (= fe*’'), and add the pro- 
ducts. We thus find [ah'] — 6, [66] = 15, [6c] = 1, [6n] = — 70. 

The third normal equation is formed by multiplying the first 
equation of condition by 2 (-■= c'), the second by — 6 (— c"), the 
third by 4 (= c'"), and the fourth by 3 (= c*’'), and adding the 
products. We find [ac] = 0, [6c] = 1, [cc] = 54, [cn] = — 107. 

Hence our normal equations are 

27a: -t- Oy —88 = 0 
6a: + 15y -|- z — 70 = 0 
y 54^ _ 107 = 0 

the solution of which gives, as the most probable values, 


X = 

y = 
z = 


49154 

19899 

2617 

737 

12707 

6633 


= 2.470 


= 3.551 


= 1.916 


In order to determine the mean, and hence also the probable, 
errors of these values, let us first determine their weights accord- 
ing to the preceding methods. 

First By the method of Art. 34, we first write — 1, 0, 0 , for 
the absolute terms of the three normal equations, and we have 
the three equations for determining the weight of x, 

27a/ + 6y'— 1 = 0 

6a/-l- 15y'-f ^ = 0 

y'-l- 54/ = 0 

in which accents are employed to distinguish the particular 
values from the above general ones. These give 
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a! = 


809 


19899 

whicli is the reciprocal of the required weight. Hence, 

19899 


V, 


809 


= 24.597 


In a similar manner, to find the weight of we take the 


equations 

« 



27a:" + 6 y" 

= 0 


6a:"+15y"+ if' — 

1 = 0 

and find 

whence 

y" 4- 542" 

«_ 54 
^ 737 

= 0 


?,= = 12M8 


And to find the weight of the equations 

27a:"' + 63 /"' = 0 

Ga:"' + 15i/'" + /" =0 

f + 542 "' —1 = 0 


•^.^hich give 


«"'= 




and 


V,-- 


2211 

41 


53.927 


Scemdly. By the method of Art. 35, we write our normal 
equations thus ; 

27a: + 63 / — 88 = A 

6 x + 153 / + 2 — 70 = if 

y + 54? — 107 = C 

and, carrying out the elimination as if A, B, and G were known 
quantities, we find 

19899 a: = 49154 -f- (809) A —324 A + 6 (7 

737y = 2617 — 12 A + (54) J5 — C 

66332 = 12707 + 2 A — 9 A + (123) 0 
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and, therefore, 

X 

y 

z 

the same as by the first method. 

Thirdly. By the method of Art. 36, to find x and its weight 
we eliminate y and z from the equation in x (the first normal 
equation) by means of the other equations, employing successive 
substitutions. The last normal equation gives 


49154 ^ 19899 

with the weight = 


19899 

2617 

737 

12707 

6633 


P, 


P.= 


809 

737 

54 

6633 

123 


z 


1 , 107 


which being substituted in the second gives 


e , 809 
6 « + — , 


M73 
54“ ~ 


The value of y from this, namely, 

324 , 3673 

^ 809 ^ 809 


being substituted in the first normal equation, and no reduction 
being made, gives 

19899 49154 „ 

W*- T09' = '’ 


where the coefficient of x is the weight, and the value of x is the 
same as before found. 

To find y and its weight, we make the second the final equa- 
tion. From the first and third we find 


X = 

z = 


A 1 88 

27 ^ 27 

1 , 107 

“ 54 ^ + "51 


which substituted in the second give 


737 2617 

54-y--^- 


where the coefficient of y is its weight. 
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Finally, to find z witli its weight, we make the third normal 
equation the final one. From the first two we find 

9 454 

123 ^ 123 

which substituted in the third gives 

6633 12707 „ 

z = 0 

123 123 

where the coefllcient of z is its weight, and its value is the same 
as was before found. 

By a little attention, it will be perceived that the three methods 
involve essentially the same numerical operations. 

We are next to find the mean errors of x, y, and 2 ; for which 
purpose we must first find the mean error of an observation, 
assuming here, for the sake of illustration, that the absolute terms 
of the given equations of condition are the observed quantities, 
and that they are subject to the same mean error. Substituting 
in these equations the above found values of x, y, and 2 , we 
obtain the residuals as follows : 


No. 

V 

VV 

1 

— 0.249 

0.0620 

2 

- 0.068 

.0046 

3 

+ 0.095 

.0090 

4 

— 0.069 

.0048 


m 4, ^ 3, [vr] == 0.0804 

== 0.0804 

m — fi 


Hence, by (61), 

e = 1/0.0804 1--::^ 0.284 

which is the mean error of an observation, so far as this error 
can be inferred from so small a number of observations. ^^See 
the next article.) Consequently, the mean errors of x, y, and 2 
are as follows : 


= 0.057 

VP. 


Vp, 


= 0.077 


= 0.039 

. Vp. 


C, 
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Multiplying these errors by the constant 0.6745, we shall have 
(Art. 15) the probable errors as follows: 

Probable error of an observation = 0.192 
« » a; = 0.038 

« “ y = 0.062 

“ « « = 0.026 

39. It has already been remarked in the foregoing pages, and 
the remark is especially important in the present connection, 
that the method of least squares supposes in general a great 
number of observations to have been taken, or a number suffi-. 
ciently great to determine approximately the errors to which the 
observations are liable. Theoretically, the greater the number 
of observations the more nearly will the scries of residuals ex- 
press the scries of actual errors, and, consequently, the more 
correct will be the value of e inferred from these residuals. In 
practice, therefore, no dependence should be placed upon the 
mean or probable errors deduced from so small a number of 
observations as we have employed, for the sake of brevity and 
clearness, in the preceding example. Nevertheless, the method 
is, even in this case, the best adapted for determining the most 
probable values of the unknown quantities dcduciblc from the 
given observations, and also their relative degree of precision. 
Thus, in this example, the degrees of precision (denoted by A, 
Art. 10) of X, y, and z, being inversely proportional to the mean 
errors, or directly proportional to the square roots of the weights, 
are nearly as the numbers 5, 3.7, and 7.3, so that from the four 
given observations z is about twice as accuratelj^ found as y, 
while the precision of x falls between that of y and z. But we 
can place but little dependence upon the result which assigns 
0.284 as the mean error of observation, and 0.057, 0.077, 0.039 
as the mean errors of x, y, and z, because this result is derived 
from too small a number of observations. 

EQUATIONS OP CONDITION FROM NON-LINEAR FUNCTIONS. 

40. Let the relation between the observed quantities V', F", 
F'". . . . and the unknown quantities JT, Y, Z.. .. be, for the ob- 
servations severally, 

/' {V, X,Y.Z, ) = 0 

X,YZ, ) = 0 

f>'(r'',X,Y,Z, ) = 0 

&o. 



( 63 ) 
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Let the values of V', V "' . . . found by observation, be 

Jf'y M'" .... These values being substituted, we ab«.11 
have the equations 

r {,M\ = \ 

/" (JIf", = 0 / 

r"{^M'",X,Y,Z,....') = 0 (64) 

• &c. I 

from which the values of X, F, ^ arc to be found. But, as 

we cannot effect the direct solution of these equations according 
to the method of least squares so long as they arc not linear, we 
resort to the following indirect process, by which linear equations 

of condition arc formed. Let apjrroodmatt values of X, F, be 

found, either by some independent method or from a snfficiont 
number of the equations (64) treated by any suitable process, and 

denote these approximate values by Xo, F#, Let the most 

probable values be 

X=X. + x, *Y = F, + y, = + 

then x,y,z.... are the corrections required to reduce our ap- 
proximate values to the most probable values ; in other words, 
X, y, z. . . . are the most probable corrections of the approximate 
values, and the method of least squares is now to be applied in 
finding these corrections. 

Substitute the approximate values Xo, Fq, ^ . . . in (63), and 
find, by resolving the equations, the corresponding values of 
V', V ' .... which denote by Fo^ ^o" • • • • These will be func- 
tions which may be thus generally expressed : 

r’=F'(X„Y„Z,....) 

&c. 

Now, the values of V, V" which result when the most pro- 

bable values Xq+ X, Yo-\- y, Za+ z arc substituted, and which 
are yet unknown, being denoted by iV', N" .... we have 

N> = F' (X, 4- X, Y. -I- y,Zo-{ z,.... 

JVr"= F"(Xo + ®, To + y, ^0 + 

&o. 

and by Taylor’s Theorem, when we neglect the higher powers 
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of a;, y, 2 ... . which are supposed to be very small quantities, we 
have 




dX^ • dF, " ■ dZ^ 
dV" dV" dV" 


z + 


•■0 

&C. 


&c. 


dV dV" dV dV" 

where &c., ^ &c. are simply the values of the 

(I y Q d Yq 

derivatives of V, V" .... found by diflFcrentiating (63) with 
reference to each of the variables, and afterwards substituting 
Jfo> for X,Y, &c. 

If now we denote the derivatives of V', V" .... with reference 
to Xby a', a" .... ; their derivatives with reference to Fby 6', 
b" ... . &c. : so that 


N' =F„' + a'x + 6'y + <fz + . . . . 

N" = V'' -I- a''x -J- b"y + d'z + .... - 

&c. &c. 

and then also put 

v' = N'— M', t/' z^N" — M", &c. 

n' = F; — M', n" = VI' — M", &c. 

our equations become 

a’x -^h’y dz -)-••• + »' —d 
a"x + b"y + +... + «" = i?" 

a"'x + b'"y -b d"z + n'” = d" 

&c. &c. 


in which a', h' .. . a", b" ... n\ n" . . . arc all known quantities ; 
and v', v" .... are the residual errors of observation. These 
equations of condition are precisely like those already treated, 
and, being solved by the same method, give the most probable 
values of x,y,z...., and hence, also, the most probable values 
of X, F, ^ . . . . 

This process rests upon the assumption that the approximate 
values X^, Yo,Z„... are already so nearly correct that the squares 
of X, y, z ... may be neglected. But should the values found 
for x,y,z... show that this assumption was not admissible, the 
computat^m is to be repeated, starting with the last found values 
Xo-h X, Fo + y, ^ + E . . . as the approximate values ; and then 
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the corrections which these last require will generally he so small 
that their higher powers may be neglected without sensible error. 
However, should this still not be the case, successive approxima- 
tions, commencing always with the last found values, will at 
Icngtli lead to values which require only corrections suitably 
small. 

Even when the given function is already linear, it is mostly 
expedient to follow the general method just given : namely, to 
substitute approximate values and form equations of condition 
to determine their corrections. This reduces x, y, z . . . io small 
quantities, greatly simplifies tlie computations, and diminishes 
the chance of error. 

TREATMENT OF EQUATIONS OP CONDITION WHEN THE OBSERVATIONS 
HAVE DIFFERENT WEIGHTS. 

41. The process above explained assumes that all the ohserva 
tions are subject to the same mean error, and hence arc all of 
the same weight. The more general case, in which the obser- 
vations arc of different weights, is easily reduced to this simple 
case. For, let 

a'x Vy <fz — -{- n’ — ?/ 

b'' an equation of condition of the weight }>' ; that is, one formed 
for an observation of the weight p'. The mean error of an ob- 

f er'aidoii of the weight unity being ej, the mean error of the 

£ 

ob?ervation, and, therefore, also of ?i', is s' — — *-• Iferice 

VP 

tlio mean error of n^/p' is, by Art. 20, equal to e'l//?', that is, 
C(j[ual to Sy If, therefore, we multiply the equation by y jp', so 
that we have 

a']/p' . X + y + + • • ■ + V* 

it becomes an equation in which the mean error of the absolute 
term is the mean error of an observation of the weight unity. 
Hence we have only to multiply each equation of condition by 
the square root of its weight in order to reduce them all to the 
same unit of weight; after which the normal equations will be 
found as in other Ceases. 

The mean error of observation, found by (61) from the equa- 
tipus of condition thus transformed, will be that of an observa- 

VoL. II. — 34 
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tion of the weight unity, and the weights of the unknown quan< 
lities will come out with reference to the same unit. 

ELIMINATION OP THE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES PROM THE NORMAL 
EQUATIONS BY THE METHOD OP SUBSTITUTION, ACCORDINQ TO 
GAUSS. 

42. By means of a peculiar notation proposed by Gauss, the 
elimination by substitution is carried on so as to preserve 
throughout the symmetry which exists in the normal equations. 
In order to explain this method, it will be expedient to suppose 
a limited number of unknown quantities. I shall take but/o2<r, 
but shall give the process in so general a form that it may readily 
be extended to any number. 

The unknown quantities will be denoted by 

X, y, z, w, 

and their coefficients in the equations of condition by 

u, ft, Cy d* 

respectively, with sub-numerals denoting the number of the 
equation or observation upon which it depends, and by 

n,, n,, n„ &c. 

the absolute terms of the Ist, 2d, 3d, &c. equations respectively : 
so that the m equations of condition (here supposed to be 
reduced to the same weight by Art. 41) w'ill be 

+ \y + + n, = 0 

ajc + bjn + djto + n, — 0 

dgic -|- bjf -}■ “b ^8^ ”1“ ~ ® 

+ * J/ + = 0 

and the four normal equations formed from these are 

[aa] X 4- [a6] y + [ac] z -f [a<f] w + [an] = 0 

[aft] X 4- [66] V + [6c] r 4- [6d] w [6n] = 0 

[ac'jx i- [6c] y j- [cc ] « 4“ = 0 

[ad] X 4* [6d] y 4 - [cdj z -j- [dd] u> -j- [dnj = 0 
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The value of x from the first equation is 

X ^ — ^ y — ^ z — 

[«a] [aa] [aa] [aa] 

If this is substituted in the other three equations, we shall pro* 
serve the symmetry of the result by the following notation ; 


m — 

[6c]- 

[6d]- 


[aa] 

W 

[aa] 

[aa] 


[a6]=[66.1] 
[atf]= [ic.l] 
[acq = [6d.l] 


[cc] - 

[cd] - 


[aa] 

M 

[aa] 


[ac]= [cc.l] 
[a«i]=:[cd.l] 


M-^£j[«n]-[6«.l] 


The three equations thus become 

[66.1]y + [6c.l]s+ [6d.l]w + [6n.l] = 0 'k 

[6c ■ 1] y + [cc • 1] 2 -j- [cd . 1] w + . 1] = 0 > (67) 

[6d.l]y + [cd.l ]2 + [dd.l]tc + [d».l] = 0 } 


Tho presence of the numeral 1 is all that distinguishes these 
iVom original normal equations in y, z, and w. The elimination 
of y will, therefore, be effected in the same manner as that of x. 
Thurt, from tho first, we have 

[to.l] [M.l] [fal] 

[64.1] [66.1] [66.1] 


the substitution of which in the other two equations leads to the 
following notation ; 

[«c.l] - [6c. 1] = [CC.2] [cn.l] - fcy. [6n.l] = [c».2] 

N-l] -^|l[W.l] = [cd.2] [dn.l] - P|^'l[6n.l] = [dn.2] 
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and tihe resulting equations are 


[cc . 2] 3 + [cd . 2] w • 2] = 0 
lcd.2']z + [dd. 2] w + [dw.2] = 0 


From the first of these wo have 

rcd.2] 

z = — - w 


[cn . 2] 


( 68 ) 


\cc . 2] {cc . 2] 
which, substituted in the second, leads to the following notation : 


[dd.2] 


[cd.2] 


[od.2] = [dd.3] 


[cc . 2] 

and the resulting equation is 


[dw.2] 


[cd.2] 

[CC.2] 


[cn . 2] = [dn . 3] 


[dd .3] 10 + [dn . 3] = 0 (69) 

whence 

rd».3] 

to == — 

[dd.3] 

Having thus found to, we substitute its value in the first of (68), 
and deduce z. Then the values of z and in being substituted in 
the first of (67), we deduce y/ and finally, substituting the values 
y, z, and to in the first of (66), we deduce x. These latter substi- 
tutions arc made in the nnincrical conipntalion, but it is not 
necessary to write out nere the formula) which result from the 
literal substitutions, as it would not facilitate the computation. 

It may be observed that all the auxiliaries [66 . 1], [6c . 1], [cc . 2], 
&c., may be expressed by the general formula 


[aa . 

a, Y denoting any three letters, and ft any numeral. 

For the convenience of reference, the final equations employed 
in the actual computation are brought together as follows, the 
coefficient of that unknown quantity which is found from each 
after the substitution of the values of the others being reduced 
to unity : 
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x + 


[aa] 


y + 


y + 


[aa] 
[6c. 1] 
[ 66 . 1 ] 


^ 4" 


■S + 


[a<i] 

H — 4*® + 
[aa] ' 


[oa] 


[6d^l] [6n.l]_ 

^ [ 66 . 1 ] ^ [ 66 . 1 ] — '' 


[CC.2] ^ [cc,‘” — ” 


to 


2] 

I 0 

[dd.3] — 


(70) 


As the number of unknown quantities increases, the number of 
auxiliaries to be found increases very rapidly. If we include the 
coefficients and absolute terms of the normal equations, the 
whole number of auxiliaries is shown in the following scheme :* 


No. of unknown quantities 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

No. of auxiliaries 

2 

7 

16 

30 

50 

77 

112 

156 


43. For the purpose of verification, it is expedient to repeat 
the elimination in inverse order, commencing with the last 
normal equation and ending with the first, which will bring out x. 
It will not be necessary to write out the formula) for this inverse 
elimination, since when the form for computation has been once 
prepared, it suffices to place in it the coefficients of the normal 
eipiations in inverse order, and then to proceed with the numeri- 
cal operations precisely as in the first elimination. The unknown 
ipiantities coming out in the first elimination in the order w, z, 
y, X, they will in tlie second come out in the order x, y, z, to. 

Tliis inversion has also the advantage of giving the weights of 
all the unknown quantities with the greatest facility, as will 
hereafter he shown. 

44. A very complete final verification, or “ control,” is obtained 
as folloAvs. Substitute the values of x, y, z, w in the equations of 
condition, and thus find the residuals Wj, t’j — • v„, or the 
values which the first members assume. Form the sum 

[ru] = VjW, -f- + WjWj -f- . . . • + 

* The number of auxiliftries will be, in general, 

i(i4,l)(t ^6) 

2.3 

Where t denotes the number of unknown quantities. 
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which is also required in finding the mean error of observation 
by (61). Also form the following now auxiliaries ; 


[nn] — 
[nn . 1] — 


[»«] == «i«, + + 


[a«]» 

[aa] 

[6n.l]* 

[ 66 . 1 ] 


[nn . 1] 
[nn . 2] 


[nn . 2] 
[nn . 3] 


[cn.2]» 
[cc . 2] 
[rfn.3]> 
[dd.3] 


[nn . 3] 
[nn . 4] 


then, if the whole computation, both of the normal equations 
themselves and of the subsequent elimination, is correct, wo 
must have 

[vi?] z= [nn . 4] (71) 


To demonstrate this, we observe first that we have already, by (59), 

[vw] = [vn] 

If now we go back to the equations of condition, and multiply 
each by its n, the sum of the products is 

[an] X -f [6n] y + [<?»] z + [d»] JO + [nn] = [r»i] = \yv\ 

if this equation be annexed as a fifth nonnal equation to the 
group (66), and the successive substitutions are made in it as in 
the others, beginning with x, it evidently becomes, successively, 

[6n . 1] y [cn . 1] 2 -f- [dn . 1] w [nn . 1] = [ur] 

[cn . 2] 2 -{- [dn . 2] to + [nn . 2] = [w] 

[dn . 3] to -f 

[nn.4] = [wo] 

which last is the same as (71). 


DETERMINATION OP THE WEIGHTS OP THE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES 
WHEN THE ELIMINATION HAS BEEN EPPECTED BY THE METHOD OP 
SUBSTITUTION. 

45. By the general method explained in Art. 36, the elimina- 
tion would have to be performed as many'^ times as there are 
unknown quantities. It is desirable to have more direct methods. 
When there are but four unknown quantities, we can find their 
weights from th« auxiliaries occurring in two successive elimina- 
tions in inverse order. In the first elimination, according to the 
order a, 6, c, d, we find w by substitution in the last normal 
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equation, and, the coefficient of w being then [drf . 3], it follows, 
by Art. 36, that the weight of the value of w U 

j9, = [dd.3] 

In the inverse elimination, in the order d, c, b, a, the coefficient 
of X in the final equation, which would be denoted by [aa . 3], 
will he the weight of x, or 

!>, = [«« -3] 

Now, if a third elimination were carried out in the order x, y, w, e, 
or a, h, d, c (the third normal equation now taking the last place), 
we should have the same auxiliaries as in the first elimination, 
so far as those denoted by the numerals 1 and 2; and the equa- 
tions (68) would still be the same, but in the following order: 

[dd.2] w + [cd.2] 2 + [dn.2] = 0 
[cd . 2] M7 -j- [rc . 2] 2 -b [cw . 2] — 0 

The value of w given hy the first of these is 


j;dd.2] ‘[dd.2] 

which, substituted in the second, gives for the coefficient of 2, 


[«.8] = lcc.21 - ^ lca.2^ = [^.3] X M 


Thei'cfore we have 


[cc.2] 


[dd.3] 
[dd . 2] 


In the fourth supposed elimination, in the order d, c, a, 6, the 
auxiliaries denoted by 1 and 2 would be the same as in our 
actually jierfonned second elimination ; but in the final equation 
in y we should have for the coefficient of y the quantity 


[6A.3] .= [W.2] 
and, therefore, 


1^1 Vab . 2] = [aa . 3] X 
[aa.2] 


[bb . 2] 
[aa. 2] 


p^=,[W.2] 


[aa . 3] 
[aa . 2] 


Thus, when the elimination has been once inverted, we have 
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found the weights of two of the unknown quantities directly, 
and the weights of the other two in terms of the auxiliaries pre- 
viously used, and in a form adapted for logarithmic computation. 

46. In order to give the above method greater generality, so 
that the reader may be enabled to extend it to a greater number 
of unknown quantities, we remark that the product of the form 

P == [aa] Ibb . 1] [cc . 2] [rfci . 3] 

has the same value whatever order may be followed in the elimi- 
nation. This is the same as saying that it is a symmetrical func- 
tion of a, b, c, d .. . wliich is, consequently, not affected in value 
by the permutation of these letters.* Suppose, then, four orders 
of elimination, in which each unknown quantity in turn becomes 
the last, while the order of the remaining three quantities 
remains the same ; and, to distinguish the auxiliaries which occur 
in each elimination, let the letter which occurs in the last auxiliary 
be annexed to each of the others ; the above constant product 
may thus be expi*essed in the following four forms : 

P = [«a],[66.1],[rc.2],[./d.3] 

= W \.bbAlld<l.2l [CC.3] 

= [cc • 1]» {<l<l ■ 2]* \bb . 3] 

= [cc.l],[cZd.2]„[aa.3] 

Now, it is evident that each time a new unknown quantity is 
made the last, we do not change all the auxiliaries, but only 
those which involve the letter which has become the last in the 
new order. It is readily seen, therefore, that if wo annex a letter 
to those auxiliaries only which have a different value from that 
which is denoted by the same symbol in the first elimination, we 
shall have, simply, 

P [aa] [66 . 1] [cc . 2] [dd . 3] 

= [aa] [66.1] [d<i.2] [cc .3] 

== [aa] [cc . 1] [dd.2\ [66 . 3] 
=:[66][cc.l],[dcf.2]Jaa.3] 


■* The quantity P is, in fact, nothing more than the common denominator of the 
values of x, y, 2, when these values are reduced to functions of the known quan- 
tities and ill the form of simple fractions ; and this common denominator must evi- 
dently have the same value whatever order of elimination is followed. 
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from which we deduce 

l>.= [dd.3] 

V, = . 3] 

P, = {.bb .3] 

=-- {aa . 3] 

If this method is applied in the case of six unknown quantities, 
we shall in each of two eliminations have the weights of three 
of the unknown quantities by computing each time but one new 
auxiliary, and, therefore, the weights of all six when the second 
elimination is the inverse of the first. In the (^ase of hut four 
unknown quantities, hy inverting the elimination we can find 
tlie weights of z and y twice, and thus verify our w'ork. 


= [cc . 2] 


[dd.3] 


\dd . 2] 

[Jft j-i • 3] 

[cc.l] [.M.2], 

[6&.1] [cc ■ 2] [drf.y 
[66] [cc.i]/[(/rf.2]^ 


— [aa] 


(72) 


47. If we have hut three unknown quantities, the weights are 
determined at the same time with x, y, and z themselves, hy a 
single elimination in the order a, 6, c, in which z comes out first 
with the weight 

P. = L«c-2] 

and then y and with the weights 


[ 66 . 2 ] = [ 66 . 1 ] 

— [aa.2] = [aa] 


in which 


[cc . 2] 

[cc.l] 

[66.1 ] [cc.2] 
l66T'[cc.l]. 


[cc.l]. = [cc]-i^-[6c] 


INDEPENDENT DETERMINATION OP EACH UNKNOWN QUANTITY AND 
ITS WEIGHT, ACCORDING TO GAUSS. 

48. Let the four equiitions (70) he multiplied respectively 
by 1, A\ wl'", and let these factors be determined by the 
condition that in the sum of the products the coefficients of y, 
and w shall be zero. Also, let the last three equations of (70) 
be multiplied respectively by 1, 5", JS'", and let these factors 
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be determined by the condition that in the sum of the products 
the coefficients of z and w shall be zero. Finally, let the last 
two equations of (70) bo multiplied respectively by 1, G"\ and 
let C" be determined by the condition that in the sum of the 
products the coefficient of w shall be zero. The conditions 
which determine these factors are then 


0 = 
0 = 
0 = 
0 = 
0 = 
0 = 


[j^ 

[aa] 

[ac] [ftc.l] 
[aa] 

[ad] [6d.l] 

[aa] [M . 1] 

[be A] 

[bbA] 

[bdA] [cd.^ 

[66.1]*^ [cc. 2] 
[cd.^ 
icc.2] 


A' 


A'-h 


■d' + 


[cd.2] 

[CC.2] 


B" 


+ B"* 


A" 


A" + A"’ 


(73) 


and the final values of x, y, z, «?, in terms of these factors, are 
given as follows : 


- a: = 

[aa] 


[6n.]]^^, [an .2] 
[bb.L] "^[^.2] 


A" + 


[dn 

[dd.3] 


[an.l] [cn.2] [dti . .3] 

^ [W.ii’^[w.2] "^[dd-S] 
^ ^ [«i.2] [dn.3]^,„ 

[cc.2] [dd.3] 


[dn . 3] 

^d.S] 


(74) 


49. As the equations (73) are above arranged, all the factors 
A are determined from the first system of three equations; the 
factors B from the second system of two equations, &c. ; in each 
case, by successive substitution. This method then enables us 
to find each unknown quantity independently of the others. 

Another form may be given to the computation of the auxiliary 
factors. Since in the formation of the equations (74) we have 
regarded [fflw], [6n], [cn], &c. as independent, we must still s'* 
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regard them when we invert the process and recompose the 

equations (70) from (74). K, then, we multiply the equations (74) 

1 1- 1 lad] , , , , 

respectively by 1, and add the products in order 

to recompose the first of (70), the coefficient of [anl will be — -r 

[era] 

but the coefficients of [6n . 1], [cn . 2], &c. must severally be equal 
to zero. The same principle will apply when we recompose the 
second equation of (70) from the last tliree of (74), &c. Hence 
we have 


0 = ^' + 


laa] 


0 = A" 4- f---} J?" + £-3 

laa] laa] 


0 = A'" + 
0 = .B" + 


[«*] T>,„ , [««] 


[aa] 
Ibc.l] 
[M.l] 


B"' + 


r'"' 4- 
laa] laa] 


0 = B'" 4- 


0 = C" + 


[ 66 . 1 ] 
[c«1.2] 
[cc . 2] 


(75^ 


A cording to this scheme, we first find A', B'\ C"' from the 
eqaafions in which they occur singly; then, with these factors, 
Av .j find the values of A'', H'", from the equations involving two 
lactors, ko.. 


50. Again, lot us write the 3d, 5th, and 6th equations of (75) 
in the following order : 


A"! I B’" 4- 
^ [««] 





M _Q 


laa] 

\hc . 1] , 

lbdA]_^ 

[66.1] 

[66.1] 


C"' + 


[^.2] 

[«?:2] 


= 0 


Comparing those Avith the first three of (70), we at once infer 
that A"\ B'", C’" are those values of x, y, z, respectively, which 
we should obtain from our first three normal equations by putting 
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w = 1 and omitting the terms in n ; or, going back to (06), that 
A'", B"\ C'" may be determined by the following conditions ; 

[aa\ A'" + lab] B'" + [ac] C'" + [acf] = 0 
[a6] A'" + [66] B'" + [6c] C"' + [6d] = 0 
lac] A"' + [6c] B'" + [cc] C"' + [cd] = 0 

If now we multiply the normal equationo (66) by A'", B'", C'", 
and 1, respectively, and add the products, the conditions just 
given will cause x, y, and z to disappear, and the resulting equa- 
tion in w must be identical* with (69) : so that A'", B"’y C' 
must also satisfy the following condition : 

[an] A"' -j- [6n] B'" -f [cn] O'" J- [<Z»] = [dn . 3] (76) 


The second and fourth equations of (75) being written as follows, 

A" -f l B" = 0 

[aa] [aa] 

^[ 66 . 1 ] 


and compared with the first two of (70), wo infer that A", B" 
are those values of x and y which we obtain from the first two 
normal equations by putting 2 = 1, w — 0, and omitting the 
terms in n; that is. A" and B” must satisfy the conditions 

[аа] A" -f [a6] B" + [ac] = 0 

[аб] A" + [66] B" + [6c] = 0 

Therefore, if we multiply the first three normal equations (66) by 
A", B"^, 1, respectively, and add the products, x and y will dis- 
appear, and, the resulting equation being identical with the first 
of (68), we must also have 

[an] A" 4- [6n] 5" + [cn] = [cn . 2] (77) 

Lastly, it is evident that A' must also satisfy the condition 

[an] A' + [fcn] = [6n . 1] (78) 

From these relations wo readily infer general formulae for the 
weights of the unknown quantities. 

* The equation (tS9j is the Inst normal equation, unchanged except by the substitu- 
tion of equivalenti for z, y, and z; and in the present article we eliminate x, y, and x 
by the use of factors, but do not change the last normal equation, since we multiply 
it by unity. 
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According to Art 34, the reciprocal of the weight of x is that 
value which we obtain for x if we put [an] ~ — 1 and [6n] = [cn] 
= [dn] = 0. But, under these conditions, the equations (76), 
(77), (78) give 

\dn . 3] = — A"\ [cn . 2] = — A", [J» . 1] = — A' 

In order, therefore, that the value of x given by the first equa- 
tion of (74) may become — , we have only to substitute — A'", 

— A", — A', — 1, respectively, for [dn . 3], [cn . 2], [bn . 1], [an]. 

In the same manner, the weight of y being found by putting 
[j>/] 1 = — 1 and [an] = [cn] = [dn] — 0, we have to put 

[d».3] = — 5"', [c».2] = — .B", [in.l] = — 1 

in the second equation of (74), in order that we may put fory 
Ifor the weight of z we have to put 

[dn . 3] = — (7"', [cn.2] = — 1 

in the third equation of (74), and for z. 

A* 

For the weight of w, we have to put 

[dn.3] = — 1 

in th3 last equation of (74), and change w to — — 

A Iff 

The final formuloe for the weights are, therefore, 

_1_ A'A' A"A" A"’A"' 

Pz [<*<*] [W.l] [cc.2] [dd.3] 

1 1 B"B" jr"F” 

[bb.l]'^ [cc.2] [dd . 3] 

_1_ _ 1 C"'G"' 

p,~ [c'c.2y [dd.S] 

1 1 
[dd.3] 

MEAN ERROR OF A LINEAR FUNCTION OF THE QUANTITIES X, y, Z, W. 

50. To find the mean error of the function 

2[ =fx -i* yy + Aj -j- / 

vihen X, y, z, w arc dependent upon the same observations. 



( 80 ) 
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The quantities Xy y, z, w not being directly observed, their 
mean errors cannot be treated as independent, as was done iu 
the case of directly observed quantities in Art. 22. We might 
proceed by the method of Art. 23; but, as we here suppose 
X, y, z, w to have been determined from the normal equations 
(66), we can obtain a more convenient method by the aid of the 
auxiliaries which have been introduced in the general elimina- 
tion. The quantities x, y, z, w being functions of the directly 
observed quantities n', n", w'", . . . the mean error of ^ can bo 
readily obtained by the principles of Art. 22, if we first reducje 
X to a function of these observed quantities. For this purpose, 
if the values of x, y, z, w deduced from (70) be substituted in X, 
we shall have an expression of the form 


X=k, [an] + A-, [6n.l] + k, [cn.2] + k, [dn. 3] + I (81) 


in which the coefficients kg, A-,, kg, kg arc functions of [oa], [aft], 
&c. In order to determine these coefficients, let us substitute in 
this expression the values of [an], [ftn. 1], &c. given by (70). We 
find 

JC — — [aa] k^ — [aft] k^ — [ac] kgZ — [ad] kgW -j - 1 
— [ftft . 1] k,y — [ftc . 1] k,z — [bd . 1] k,w 
— [cc.Z]k,^—[cd.2]kgto 
— [dd . 3] kgW 


which becomes identical with (80) by assuming 

[aa]A, = — / 

[aft]A„-f [ftft.l]A-, = -S' 

[ac] kg -f [be . 1] A, + [cc . 2] A, = — ft 

[ad] kg + [ftd.l] ft, + [cd.2] ft, + [dd.3] ft, = — t 


( 82 ) 


These equations fully determine the coeflicients. We find kg 
directly from the first, and then ft,, kg, kg, by successive substitu- 
tions in the others. 

Now, to find the mean error of X under the form (81), let the 
mean error of each of the observed quantities n', n", w'" .... be 
denoted by e (these observed quantities being supposed of equal 
weight, or, rather, the equations of condition being supposed to 
have been reduced to the same weight), and let the correspond- 
ing mean errors of 

[an], [ftn.l], [c».2], [dn.3], X, 
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be denoted by 

^at ^a> 

Since we have 

[an] = a'n' + a"n" + a"V" + . . . . 


we have, by Art. 22, 


A-gain, we have 

[6n . 1] = [6n] — 
and hence 





= [aa] e» 

[aa] / 




[aa] 


[ab] + 



= [66 . 1] e> 


In a similar manner, we have, also, 

= [cc . 2] £», a;,* = [dd . 3] e* 


The quantities x, y, z, v), being determined from the equations 
(70), their mean errors involve those of the quantities [an], [6?/i.l], 
[rfn.3], precisely as if the latter had been independently 
otisarv'ed quantities affected by the mean errors just detennined. 
Teuce also in (81) we regard [an], [6n.]], &c. as independent; 
{.’id it then follows directly from the principles of Art. 22 that 


(eAO’ = 
or 

(ajry (AV [aa] d - [66 . 1] + A/ [cc . 2] + A/ [dd . 3]) e* (83) 

51. From the preceding article we may easily find the for- 
mulae (74) and (79). The function JT becomes x when we assume 
f ~ 1, g h = i = I -- 0 ; and then (81) gives x while (83) gives 

e/, and hence the weight — - This hypothesis gives in (82) 

[aa] k^~ — 1 ; and the remaining equations of (82) are identical 
with the first three of (73) if we put [66 . 1] A) — — A', [cc.2] kg 
~ — A", [dd.2>\kg = — A"'; and then (81) becomes identical with 
the first of (74), and (83) with the first of (79). In a similar 
manner we may deduce the remaining equations of (74) and (79). 
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Example. — ^In order to exhibit the numerical operations which 
the preceding method requires, in their proper order and within 
the limits of the page, I select an example involving but three 
unknown quantities. The following equations of condition were 
proposed by Gauss ( Theoria, Motus Corp. Cod., Art. 184) to illus- 
trate his method: 

(1) as — y + 22 = 3 

( 2 ) 3a; 2y — bz — 5 

(3) 4a; y -j- 42 = 21 T 

(4) — 1 2a; + 6 y + 62 = 28 

of which the first three are supposed to have the weight unity, 
while the last has the weight i. Multiplying the last by v'i — ^ 
(Art. 41), the equations of condition, reduced to the same weight, 
are — 

(1) X — ij-1-22 — 3 = 0 

(2) 3a; + 2y — 52 — 5 = 0 

(3) 4a; + 2 / + 42 — 21 = 0 

(4) — X 3y 4- — 14 = 0 

Tlie next stop is to form the coefficients [ah'], &c., of the 
normal equations. In the present example this can be done very 
easily without tVie aid of logarithms; but, in order to exhibit tlio 
work usually required in practice, I shall give the forms for 
logarithmic computation. The sums of the coefficients of the 
unknown quantities will bo employed as chettks, accoi'ding to 
Art. 30. Their logarithms, together with those of a, b, c, n, are 
given in the following table : 



log a 

log b 

logc 

log* 

log n 

(1) 

0.00000 

nO.OOOOO 

0.30103 

0.30103 

n0.47712 

(2) 

0.47712 

0.30103 

n0.09897 

— 00 

nO.69897 

(3) 

0.60206 

0.00000 j 

0.60206 

0.9.5424 

nl.32222 

(4) 

nO.OOOOO 

0.47712 1 

0.47712 

0.69897 1 

ni.um 


It is important, where many operations arc to be performed, to 
write down no more figures than are necessary for the clear prose- 
cution of the work. TTence, in combining the preceding 
logarithms it will bo found expedient to proceed as follows. 
Write each log a upon the lower edge of a slip of paper; then, 
placing this slip so that log a shall stand over log a, log b, log c, 
&c., of the same horizontal line, in succession, add together the 
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two logarithms mentoEy, and, with the sum in the head, take from 
the logarithmic table the corresponding natural number {aa, ab, 
ac, as, or an), which place in a column appropriated for the pur- 
pose. Then write log b in the same manner, and form bb, be, bs, 
bn, and so proceed to form all the coefficients of the normal 
equations, as in the following table : 


[aa] 

[ab] 1 


[as] 

[f/w] 

[hh] 

[6c] 1 

+ 

d- 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 


+ 

— 

-f 

+ 

— 

1.0 


1.0 

2.0 


2.0 


.. 

3.0 

1.0 


2.0 

9.0 

6.0 



15.0 


0.0 


15.0 

4.0 


10.0 

10.0 

4.0 


10.0 


30.0 



84.0 

1.0 

4.0 


1.0 


3.0 


3.0 


5.0 

14.0 


9.0 

9.0 



. 10.0 

4.0 

18.0 

18.0 

:j8.o| .'■>•0 

14.0 

I'oii.o 


13.0 

12.0 

+ 27.0 

+ 6.0 

. 0.0 

+ 33.0 

— 88.0 

+ 15.0 

4- 

1.0 



M 


[cej 


[cn] 

r*«i 

[nn] 


4^ 

— 

+ 

— 

4- 

+ 

— 

+ 

-- 

+ 

— 

4- 

0 

t-) 


2.0 

3.0 


4.0 

4.0 



0.( 


G.O 

9.0 

0.0 



10.0 

25.0 


0.0 

25.0 


0.0 


25.0 

(3) 

9.0 



21.0 

10.0 

36.0 



84.0 


189.0 

441.0 

(4) 

15.0 



42J> 

9.0 

ir,.o 



42.< 


70.0 

190.0 


■~^.'o 

■2T) 

3.0 

T;o() 



“"0.0 

25.0 

jT32.0 

0.0 

“iToji’o 



+ 22.0 

— ' 

rO.O 

1-54.0 

d-i 

)5.0 

- 107.0 

— 205.0 

-i 071.0 


Having ascertained that the results satisty the test equations 
(4<S), we can write out the normal equations as follows: 

27a; +6?/ — 88 0 

Ga; -f- 15y z — 70 r- 0 
y + 54^ — 107 0 


Wg. proceed to determine the values of x, y, z, according to 
our general formulas, still carrying out the work with logarithms 
for the sake of illustr.ition. Here, again, system and concise- 
ness are indispensable. The whole computation is given below 
nearly in the form proposed by Engkb. This form corresponds 
to the group of equations (70). It is divided into three principal 
compartments, corre sponding, respectively, to the llrst three equa- 
tions of (70), each beginning one column forther to the right. In 
the first compartment the first line of numbers contains the values 
of [utt], &e,, the second line their logarithms, and the thii’d 
line the logaritluns of the coefficients of the first equation. The 
logarithms in this third line are formed by subtracting the first 
log. in the second line from each of the subsequent ones, for this 
VoL. II 36 
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purpose writing the first logarithm upon the lower edge of a slip 
of paper. 

In the second compartment, the first line contains the values 
of [66], [6e], &c. ; the second line, the quantities subtractive from 
these, according to the formulae in Art. 42. To form these sub- 
tractive quantities, write the logarithm of (which is here 

9.34679) upon the lower edge of a slip of paper, and hold it suc- 
cessively over log [a6] and each of the subsequent logarithms in 
the same line ; add the two logarithms mentally in each case, take 
the corresponding natural number from the logarithmic table, 
and write it in its place below. Subtracting these numbers, we 
have the values of [66.1], [6c. 1], &c. The fourth line contains 
the logarithms of these quantities; the fifth, the logarithms of the 
coefficients of our second e(piation, formed by subtracting the 
first logarithm of the preceding line from each of the subsequent 
ones in that line. 


In the third compartment we have — first, the values of [cc], &c. ; 
secondly, the values of the subtractive quantities formed from 
the last lino of the first compartment as before; thirdly, the 
remainders which are the values of [cc.l], &c. The fourth line 
contains the values of the quantities which are subtractive from 
the preceding and are formed from the last line of the second 
compartment by adding the first logarithm of that line to the 
logarithm immediately above it and to each of the subsequent 
logarithms in the same line; the fifth line contains the i-eniain- 
ders whicii are the values of [cc.2], &c. ; the sixth line, the loga- 
rithms of these; and the last line, the logarithms of the coefii- 
cients of our third equation. 

For control, we carry through the operations upon [«.«], [6s], 
&c., precisely as upon the other quantities; and then, according 
to the arrangement of the scheme, we should have, if we have 
computed correctly, each sum containing s e(pial to the sum of 
the quantities on its left in the same line, together with those of 
the same order in a vei’tical column over the first number in this 
line. Thus, we must have, in the present case. 


[6s. 1] [66 . 1] -f [6c . 1] [sn . 1] = [6n . 1] + [cn. 1] 

[cs.l] = [cc.l] + [6c. 1] [sn.2] = [cn.2] 

[cs . 2] = [cc . 2] 

relations easily proved by means of the formulw of Art. 42 com- 
bined with (48). 
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The columns [sn] and [rm] arc added to the third compart- 
ment in order to form the quantity [/m.3], from which tlie mean 
error of observation is to be deduced, as will be shown hereafter. 


[aaj 

+ 27.000 
1.43136 

[ah] 

+ 6.000 
0.77815 
9.34679 

[ac] 

0.000 

— oo 

— oo 

[as] 

+ 33.000 
1.5185J 
0.(|8715 

[an] 

— 88.000 
nl.94448 
«0.51312 


— 88.000 
0.000 
+ 21.306 

LW.J 

1- 15.000 
+ 1.333 

M 

+ 1.000 
0.000 

[hs\ 

+ 22.000 
+ 7.333 

[6n] 

- 70.000 

- ■ 19.556 

- 50.444 
«1. 70281 
w0.r>r,715 

— 66.095 
wl. 82409 
x = 0.39273 

+ 13.007 
1.13500 

+ l.ooii 
o.oooor 
8.8(i4:i 

1- 14.007 
1.10033 
0.031 ‘(*,7 

— 60.444 
+ 1.916 

— 48.528 
nl.()8r)90 

logy = 0.5503.3 

[cc] 

+ 54.000 
0.000 
4-“54.00(r 

f 0.073 

1 5lur27' 
1.73181 

\cs] 

I- 65.000 
0.000 
+ 55.000 
f 1.073 
+ 5379'2T 

loff (— z) 

[f«J 

— 107.000 
O.OOo 

^107.000 
— 3.091 

— ~U)3.3O0 
W2.01414 
= wO.28233 

N] 

— 205.000 

— 107.555 

— 157.415 
54.135 

— 103.310 

[nn . 3] = 

[wwj 

1 071.000 
+ 280.813 
+ 384.187 
+ 180.191 
-1 197.990 

1 197.909 
+ 0.087 


After z has been found, its value is substituted in the scconoi 
equation of (70), and y is deduced. Then, the values of y and ^ 
being substituted in the first equation, we find x. The numerical 
eo.iKpi’tations arc given above in the margin. 

Then, for the weights, by Art. 47, we have first to find the 
additional auxiliary 

[cc.l],= [cc] — ^ [6c] 


and by the formulae of that article we have — 


[66] 

-f- 15.000 
1.17609 

[6c] 

+ 1.000 
0.00000 

8.82391 

log [66.1] 1.13566 
log [66] 1.17609 

log[cc.2] 1.73181 
log[cc.l] 1.73239 
log[cc.l]a 1.73185 


[cc] 

1.43136 

1.13506 

1.73181 


+ 54.000 

9.95957 

9.99942 

logy. 


-f 0.067 

9.99996 

~r.l3508 


[cc.la] = 

: -f 53.933 

1.39089 

Jogy, 
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X =i-[- 2.4702 with the weight 24.597 
y = -f 3.5508 “ “ 13.648 

Z — + 1.9157 « “ 53.927 

It only remains to substitute tihe values of x, y, and z in the 
original equations of condition, to form the residuals v, and from 
these to determine the mean error of observation. Since here 
there are hut three unknown quantities, w'e have, by (71), 

[jju] = \nn . 3] 

and hence the mean error of an observation of the weight unity 
is, by (61), m being the number of equations of condition. 

The direct computation of the residuals is, therefore,not neccssan 
for determining e: nevertheless, it is desirable in most cases to 
resort to the direct substitution also, not only for a final veritica. 
tion, but in order to examine the several observations, and to 
obtain the data for rejecting any doubtful one by the use of 
Peirce’s Criterion, to be given hereafter. This direct sub.stitu- 
tion has already been carried out for this example on p. 525, 
where we have found [rr] ~ 0.0804, which agrees with the above 
value of [««. 3] as nearly as can be expected with the use of five- 
decimal logarithms. 

62. It not unfrequcntly happens that one of the unknown 
quantities is such that the given oliservmtions cannot deterinimi 
it with accuracy. For example, in the reduction of a nuinher 
of observations of an eclipse, one of the unknown quantities is a 
correction of the moon’s parallax; but, unless the places of ob- 
servation be remote from each other, the correction will be very 
uncertain, and this uncertainty will affect all the other quantities 
which enter into the equations of condition. In such a case, this 
unknown quantity will come out with a small coefficient, which 
of itself will reveal the existence of the uncertainty when it is 
not otherwise anticipated. In order that this uncertainty may 
not affect those quantities which arc well defined by the obser- 
vations, it is expedient to determine all the latter as functions or 
the uncertain quantity, which for that purpose must ha made the 
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last in the elimination. Thus, with four unknown quantities 
X, y, z, w, we proceed only as far as the auxiliaries denoted by 
the numeral 2 ; then, having found the factors A', A'', A'", B’\ 
by (73) or (75), if we put 



[an] 

[6n . 1] 
[bb.l] 
[cn . 2] 
[cc72] 


+ A' 4- A" 

^ [ 66 . 1 ] ^[cc.2]^ 

[c n.2] 

^ [cc.2] 



these will give the values of the unknown quantities which we 
should obtain from the first three normal equations if the last 
unknown qmmtity were disregarded or put — 0. Then, by (74), 
the final values of x, y, z, as functions of the uncertain quantity 
will be 

X . ■ x' -\ - A"'w ] 

y = ■if + B"'w y (85) 

2 2 ^ 4 - G"'w ) 


The values of a:', y', z\ will thus be well determined, and a sub- 
sequent independent determination of ‘W will enable us to find 
the final values of x, y, z.* 

Having found the weights of x', y', z' (which is done as if they 
wore the only quantities rindcr consideration), and their mean 
('rrors e/. sj, s/, then, when the (piantity w is afterwards found, 
Ue moan errors of the final values will be 


(B"\r 

as wo fi.nd from the equations (79), or by Art. 20. 


} 


( 86 ) 


CONDITIONED OBSERVATIONS. 

53. In all that precedes, we have supposed that the severai 
quantities to he found hy ohservation, either directly or indirectly, 
were independent of each other. Although they were required 
•to satisfy certain equations of condition as nearly as possible, yet 
they were so far independent that no contradiction was inv^olvod 
in supposing the values of one or more of them to be varied without 


* For an example in which three unknown quantities are thus determined as 
functions of two uncertain quantities, see Vol. 1. p. 640. 
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varying thft others. By such variations we should obtain sys- 
terns of values wore or less probable, but all possible. 

There is a second class of problems, in which, besides the 
equations of condition which the unknown quantities are to 
satisfy approximately, there are also equations of condition which 
they must satisfy exactly: so that of all the systems of values 
which may be selected as approximately satisfying .the tirat kind 
of equations, only those can be admitted as possible which satisfy 
exactly the equations of the second kind. The number of these 
rigorous equations of condition must be less than the number of 
unknown quantities ; othenvise they would determine these 
quantities independently of all obsci’vations. These rigorous 
equations, then, may be satisfied by various possible systems of 
values, and wo can therefore express the problem here to be con- 
sidered as follows : Of all the possible systems of rabies which exactly 
satisfy the rigorous eqmiiom of comlition, to find the most probable, or 
that system which best satisfies the approximate equations^of condition. 

The following are simple examples of conditioned observations. 
The sum of the three angles of a plane triangle must be 180°: so 
that if we observe each angle directiy, and the sum of the observed 
values ditfers from 180°, these values must bo corrected so as to 
satisfy this condition. The sum of the angles of a spherical 
triangle must ho 180° + spherical excess. The s\uu of all the 
angles around a point, or the sum of all the diflFerences of a/imuth 
observed at a station upon a round of objects in the horizon, must 
be 360°. 

The approximate conditions in these cases are expressed by 
the obsei’vations themselves; for the final values adojded must 
correspond as nearly as possible to the observed values. Tlie 
corrections to be applied to the observed values are to be re- 
garded as residual errors with their signs changed ; and the solu- 
tion of our problem is involved in the following statement: Of 
all the systems of corrections which sat'isfy the rigorous equations, that 
system is to be received as the most jnrobahlc in which the sum of the 
squares of the residuals in the approximate eqmtions is a minimum. 

# 

54. The general probh in as above stated may be reduced to 
that of unconditioned obseiwations, already considered. T'or let 
us suppose tl'c, c. are m' rigorous equations of condition, and m 
unknov quantities. From these rn' eipiations let the values of 
m' unknown quantities be obtained in terms of the remaining 
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yn — w/ quantities, and let these values be substituted in all the 
appi’oxirnate equations of condition; then there will he left in the 
latter only m — m' quantities, which may he treated as independ- 
ent, so that, the approximate equations being now solved by the 
method of least squares, we have the values of the m — wi' quan- 
tities, with which w'C then find the values of the first m' quan- 
tities. This is a general solution of the problem; but it is not 
always the simplest in practice. I shall illustrate it by a simple 
example, before giving a method applicable to more complicated 
cases. 


Example. — ^AtPine Mount, a station of the tl. S. Coast Survey, 
the angles between the surrounding stations 1, 2, 3, 4 were 
observed as follows : 

weight 


1.2 

Joscelyno — Deepwater 

.... 65° 11' .52"..500 

3 

2.3 

Deepwater — Dcakyne 

.... 66 24 15 .553 

3 

3.4 

Deakyno - - Ibirden 

.... 87 2 24 .703 

3 

4.1 

Burden — Joscclyne 

.... 141 21 21 .757 

1 


There are hero four unknown quantities subjected to the single 
rigorous condition that their sum must he 360°. But, instead of 
tiiking the angles themselves us the unknown quantities, we shall 
assume appro-ximate values of them, and regai’d the corrections 
wl.ich they require as the unknown quantities. 

We assume 


1.2 

2.3 

3.4 
t.l 


Joscclyrrc — Deepwater, 65° 11' 52". 5 -f- w 
Deepwater’— Dcakyne, 66 24 1 5 .5 -f- x 

Deakyno — Burden, 87 2 24 .7 1- y 

-Burden — Joscclyne, 141 21 21 .8 -j- z 


the sum of which must satisfy the condition 


or 


359° 59' 54".5 + w + ic + y + ^ 360° 

w-fx + yd-- — 5".5 = 0 


The difference between the assumed value and the observed 
value in each case gives ns a residual; and the approximate 
equations of condition are, therefore, 

no — 0 =0 

ar — 0.053 -=0 
y _ 0.003 := 0 
z -f 0.043 = 0 
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We have here but one rigorous condition (./f m' = 1), and to 
eliminate this we have only to find from it the value of one un- 
known quantity in terms of the others, and substitute it in the 
approximate equations of condition: thus, substituting the value 


w ~ — X — y — 2 -j- 5".5 


our equations of condition, containing now three independent 
unknown quantities, are 


— X — y — 2 -j- 5".5 = 0 

X — 0 .053 = 0 

y — 0 .003 = 0 
2 — 0 .043 = 0 


weight. 

3 

3 

3 

1 


The normal equations, applying the weights, arc then 


6a: + 3y 4 - 32 — 10.659 = 0 
3a: -(- 6y 4 32 — 10.509 = 0 
3a: 4 3y 4 42 — 16.457 = 0 

which, being solved, give 


whence also 


a- = 4 0".9675 
y = 4 0 .9175 
2 = 42 .7005 


tc = 4 0.9145 


and the corrected values of the angles are 


1.2 

2.8 

3.4 

4.1 


Joscclyno — Deepwater. 
Deepwater — Deakyrie.. 

Dcakyno — Durden 

Burden — Joscclyne 


65° ir 53".4145 
06 24 16 .4675 
87 2 25 .6175 

141 21 24 .5005 
360 0 0 .0000 


55. When the number of unknowm quantities is great, or when 
there are sex'cnd rigorous conditions to be satisfied, the preceding 
method w'ould lead to very tedious computations, since we are 
required to poiforrn two eliminations, the first from our m' 
rigorous equarh- is to find the first m' quantities in terms of the 
others, ai 1 the second from our normal equations involving all 
the remaining quantities. In order to obtain the general form 
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for a more condensed process, let the most probable values of a 
number (m) of directly observed quantities be 

V', V", V", &c. . . . F‘-« 

Let the observed values be 


M', Jf", ... Jtfw 


Let these observations have the weights 

p"> P"'y &c. . . . p'"*’ 

Let the equations which the most probable values are required 
to satisfy rigorously be expressed by 


<p' =/' (F',F",r ",...) = 0 \ 

(F',F",F"', ...) = 0 / 

y"' = f" ( V, V", F'", ...) •-:= 0 ( 

&c. J 

and let 

m' = the number of these conditions. 


Let the most probable corrections of the observed values be 


so that 


v", v'", &c . . . . F"’ 


r=M'i- v', F" = M" + V”, F'" = M'" + V"’, &c. 


lict the values of f', f", f '" . . . when the observed values are 
actually substituted be n', n”, n'" ... or 


/' {M', M", M'", ...) = «' 
/" M", M"’, ...)=-- re" 

(iir, M", M'", = ji'" 

&c. 


( 88 > 


Let the differential coefficients 


d/ d<p' 
dV’’ dW'' 


&e., 


d,p" d/' 
~dV'' d 


&c. be 


formed; substitute in them the values M', M", M '" ... for F', 
V", V", and denote tlie resulting values by a’, a", &c., b', b". 


&e. ; that is, put 


d/ _ 

a'. 

d<p' 

— a", 

d<p' 

11 

w 

p 

~dV' ~ 

W J 

dF" 


dV'" "" 


d<f>" _ 

b\ 

d/' 


d^" 


dV'~ 


dF" 

dF'" " 


d<ff" _ 

dV'~ 


dy'" 

dF" 

=.c", 


= c"',&c. 
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These values of the differential coefficients will generally be suf- 
ficiently exact ; but if M', M", M’" ... are found very greatly in 
error, a repetition of the computation might be necessary, in 
which the more exact values found by the first computation 
would be used. 

The values of M\ M'\ M"’ . . . being assumed to be so nearly 
correct that the second and higher powers of the corrections u', 
v", v '" . . . may be neglected, we have at once, by Taylor’s 
T heorem, as in the similar case of Art. 40, 

<p‘ =.n' uV -j- o"r" 4- . . . . + = 0 

= »" + Vv' + + U"v'" + . . . . -f- = 0 . 

n'" + c'l/ + c"y" + + . . . . -f = 0 

&c. &c. 

which m' equations must be rigorously satisfied by the values of 
V', V", y'" .... 

The equations 

V — M'=0, V" — M" = 0, V" — M'" = 0, &c. 

are the approximate equations of condition ; or, more strictly, 

V'~M'^ y', V" — M" = y", V" — M’" = v'", &c. 

are the eqiiations of condition which are to be satisfied by the 
most probable system of residuals v', v", v'" .... These, reduced 
to the unit of weight by Art. 41, become 

( V' — M') l/p' v' ^/p', ( V" — M") &C. (90) 

and the most probable residuals v'-\/p', arc those the sum 

of whose squares is a minimum, or we must have 

4. -|- p"V"’ -j- &c. — a minimum. 

Putting, then, the differential of this quantity equal to zero, we 
have 

p'ddv' 4 - j/'v"dv" 4 - p'"d"dv'" + &c. = 0 (91) 

If v', y", v '" . . . were independent of each other, each coeffi- 
cient of this eqi; ition would necessarily be zero (as in Art. 28), 
and then be most probable values of V', P", V'" . . . would be 
the directly observed values M\ M'\ M'" . . . But this minimum 
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is here conditioned by the equations (89). If, then, we difieren 
tiate (89), the equations 

a'dvf + a"dw" -f + = 0 \ 

h'dvf 4 - + . . . . = 0 / 

ddvf + d'dv" + d"di^'‘ + .... = 0 [ (^ 2 ) 

&c. I 

must coexist with (91). 

The number of the equations (92) is m', while the number of 
differentials is m; and since, by the nature of the case, we must 
have m > m', we can, by elimination, find from (92) the values 
of w' differentials in terms of the remaining m — m' differentials. 
Let us suppose this elimination to be performed, and that the 
values of the first m' differentials, found in terms of the others, 
are then substituted in (91) ; we shall thus have an equation in 
which the remaining m — m' unknown quantities can be regarded 
as independent, and the coefficients of tlicse m — m' quantities 
in this final equation will then severalli/ be equal to zero. Wo 
can arrive directly at the result of such an elimination and sub- 
stitution as follows. Multiply the first equation of (92) by A, the 
second by B, the third by C, &c., and also the equation (91) by 
— 1, and form the sum of all these products. Then, if A, B, 
O . . . . are determined so that tn' diflerontials shall disappear 
from the sum (and they can be so determined, since it only 
requires m' conditions to determine m' quantities), the final 
. ((u.ition obtained will contain only the m — m' remaining ditfer- 
« iitiids. But, the latter being inde{)cudent, their coeflicients must 
also b<j severally equal to zero : and hence we have, in all, the 
follov.-ing m conditional equations : 


a' A + l/B -p c'C -f .. 

. . — p'v' = 0 

a" A -f b".n 4- c"a 4 - . . 

. . - p"v" 0 

a"' A + b'"n + 4 - . . 

,, _/V" = 0 


&c. &c. 


(93) 


a a 

If we multiply the first of these by — > the second by &c., and 

add the products, we have, by comparison with the fimt equation 

or (89), 




a 1 - 


+ n '=:0 
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in which the usual notation for sums is followed. In this way 
wc can form m' normal equations containing m' quantities, 
namely, 


[t] 


'aftl 

Li> 1 


[;] 

(7 +.... + n' = 0 

r 

L> J 

^ + 

m 

A + 

[ 7 ] 

(7 . . . . + n" = 0 

[y] 

A. + 

pc' 

Ip \ 

B + 

pc’ 

L>. 

&c. 

(7+ .... + n'"=0 


(94) 


If the observations are of equal weight, we have only to put 
p = 1, or, in other words, omit p. 

The factors -A, H, C. . . are called by Gauss the correlaiwes of 
the equations of condition. 

The equations (94) being resolved by the usual method of 
elimination (Art. 42), the values of the correlatives found are 
then to be substituted in (93), whence wo obtain directly the 
required corrections, 

1 / =y(.a'A +b’Ji +€>0 + ....) 

v"=y (a"A +c"0 + 

v'" ^ (a'" A + ....) 

&c» &c. 



and hence, finally, the mo.st probable values of the observed 
quantities, V' = M' -t- v', V" — 31" 4- v", &c. 

The comparative simplicity of this process will best be shown 
by applying it to the examjile of the preceding article. Wo 
there have given, by observation, 

M' ^ 65° ir 52"..'j00, y =3 

3L" :== 66 24 15 .553, f 3 

M"'-^ 87 2 24 .703, p'"=:3 

3fir ^ 141 21 21 .757, p'" -- 1 

with the ondition 


F' + V" + T" + F’’ — 360° = 0 
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We have, first, 

a' a" = a'" = = 1 

and when Jf', M", &c. are put for V', F", &c., we have (88) 

n' = — 5".487 

As we have but one condition, wo have also but one correlative 
A; the equation of condition is, by (89), 

— 5".487 4- «' I v" + i/" 4- ?;•» 0 

and the single normal equation may be constructed according to 
the following form : 


p 

a 

aa 

P 

3 

1 

j 

3 

1 

i 

3 

1 

i 

1 

1. 

1 

' 

]= 

= 2 


2A — 5".487 = 0 
^ = -f- 2".7435 

and hence, by (95), 

Corrected values. 


t/ = 

4- 0.9145 

v 

65° 11' 53".4145 


+ 0.9145 

F" = 

66 24 16 .4675 


4- 0.9145 

yfff 

87 2 25 .6175 


+ 2.7435 

V'' = 

141 21 24 .5005 


360 0 0 


aj^rceing with the result found by the much longer process of 
the preceding article. 

56. The further prosecution of this branch of the subject 
belongs more especially to works on Geodesy. For more ex- 
tended examples, see the special report of Mr. C. A. Schott in 
the Report of the Superintendent of the U. S. (!^oast Survey for 
1854, from which the above example has 1 een drawn. Consult 
also Bessel’s Gradmessung in Oslgrcussen in 1838; Rosknberger, 
in the Astronomische Nachrichten^ Nos. 121 and 122 ; Bessel, ihiA 
No. 438 ; T. Galloway, Application of the Method to a Portion 
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of the Surrey of England, in the Memoirs of the Boyal Astronomi- 
cal Society, Vol. XV. ; J. J. Buyer’s Kustenvermessung ; Fischer’s 
Geodcesk; Gerling’s AusgMchvngs Bechnungen; Dienger’s vlus- 
gleiehung der Bcobaehtungsfchler; Liagre, Chktd des Probabilitds; 
and Gauss, Supplementum theories combmationis, &c. 

CRITERION EOR THE REJECTION OF DOUBTFUL OBSERVATIONS. 

57. It has been already remarked (p. 490) that the number of 
large errors occurring in practice usually exceeds that given by 
theory, and that this discrepancy, instead of invalidating the 
theory of j^urely “ accidental” errors, rather indicates a source 
or sources of error of an abnormal character, and calls for a 
criterion by which such abnormal observations may be excluded. 
The criterion proposed by Prof. Peirce* will be given here with 
the investigation nearly in the words of its author, and with only 
some slight changes of notation. 

I 

58. “In almost every true series of observations, some are 
found which difter so much from the others as to indicate some 
abnormal source of error not contemplated in the theoretical 
discussions, and the introduction of which into the investigations 
can only serve, in the present state of science, to ])crplex and 
mislead the inquirer. Geometers have, therefore, been in tlie 
habit of rejecting those observations which appeared to them 
liable to unusual defects, although no exact criterion has been 
proposed to test and authorize such a procedure, and this delicate 
subject has been left to the arbitrary discretion of individual 
computers. The object of the present investigation is to produce 
an exact rule for the rejection of observations, A\ hich shall he 
legitimately derived from the principles of the Calculus of Pro- 
babilities. 

“ It is proposal U) ilciermim in a series of m obsei'vations the limit of 
error, beyond which all observations involving so great an error may be 
rejected, provided there are as many as n such observations. 

“ The principle upon which it is proposed to solve this problem 
is, that the proposed observations should be rejected ichen the jjrobability 
of the system of errors obtained by retaining them is less thayi that of 
the system of errors obtained by their rgection multiplied by the proba- 
bility of making so many, aiid no more, abnormal observations. 

* Astronomical Journal (Cambridge, Mass.), Vol. II. p. 161 . 
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In determining the probability of these two systems of errors, 
it must be carefully observed that, because observations are 
rejected in the second system, the corresponding observations of 
the first system must be regarded, not as being limited to their 
actual values, but only as surpassing the limit of rejection.'' 

Let 

/I = the number of unknown quantities, 
m = the whole number of observations, 

,n = the number of observations proposed 
to be rejected, 

rC — m — the number to be retained, 

J, J', J", . . . — the systciri of errors when no observa- 

tion is rejected, 

Jj, Jj', J/', . . . = the system of errors when n observa- 

tions are rejected, 

e, — tlie mean errors of the first and second 
system, respectively, 

y =rz: the probability, supposed unknown, 
of such an abnormal observation that 
it is rejected on account of its magni- 
tude, 

y'— 1 — y — the probability that an ob- 
servation is not of the abnormal cha- 
racter which inv'olves its rejection, 

X = the ratio of the refpiired limit of error 
for the rejection of n observations to 
tlie mean error e, so that xs is the 
limiting error. 

The probability of an error J in the first system will be, by (14) 
and (21), 

, 1 ^ 

fpj =: e 

£l/2;r 

and the same form will be used for the second system. 

The ])robability of an error wliich exceeds the limit xe will be 
expressed by the integral (Arts. 8 and 12) 

= 00 


or, denoting this by 

O ^ ao A* 

I dd 
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which, by putting i = becomes 


+x 


— r° 

“l/jrJ 


dt 




and this may be found directly from Table IX. by subtracting 

the tabular number corresponding to < = — from unity, 

yA 

The probability of the first system of errors, embodying the 
condition that n observations exceed the limit xe, is 


I SA«— nit«e« 




m 

(4X)« 


in which =- J* + . . . . and by (61) we have 

= (m — /i) 6*, whence 

1 


P = 


,i(— m+^i + n**) 


e’‘'(27r)l“' 


(+x)» 


The probability of the second system of errors is 


= y”/”' • • • 

^ y" .’/'"" pi (-«'+») 

e,»'(2;r)i«' 


ynyhlf 

e/(2;r)4»' 


■2c.« 


To authorize the proposed rejection of n observations, we 
must have 

P<P, 

which gives at once 

The value of y must be determined by the condition that Pj 
is a maximum, and therefore y"y'"'= y” (1 — y)”' is a maximum. 
Taking the logarithm of this quantity, and putting its diflfereiitial 
equal to zero, we obtain for the maximum 
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whence 


Putting then 


the limiting value of jt, according to the above inequality, must 
be that which satisfies the equation 

Ro=T’' 

which givus the rcqiiired criterion. 

The relation of e, to e must depend on the nature of the equa- 
tions which correspond to the rejected observations ; but it will 
give a sufficient approximation to assume that the excess of 2'J'' 
over I'Ji is only equal to the sum of the squares of the errors of 
the rejected observations, which gives the equation 

(m — /i) e’ — nxV — (ni — /t — n) e* 

whence 

Y m — /I — nx’ 

e j ni — /j. — w 

ivl'ich combined with the above equation gives 

m — fi — nx’ I T\ 

— I |»* — n 

m — ti — n \Jt I 

Putting, for brevity, 

( 7^ \ 2n 

1).-. (97, 

we find 

_ 1 = (1 — A») (98) 

Table X.A gives the logarithms of Tand E, computed by (96) 
with the aid of Table IX. We can, therefore, by successive 
approximations, find the value of x which satisfies the equations 
(97) and (98). Since E involves x, w'e must first assume an ap- 
proximate value of X (which the observed residuals will suggest), 
M’ith which wdll be computed by (97), and hence x by (98). 
VoL. II.— 36 
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Witli this first approximate value of x, a new value of log iZ will 
be taken from the table, with which a second approximation to 
X will be found. Two or three approximations will usually be 
found Buflicient. 

In the application of this criterion, it is to be remembered 
that it must not be used to reject n observations unless it has 
previously rejected n — 1 observations. Hence wo must first de- 
termine the limiting value of x for the hypothesis of one doubtful 
observation, or n = 1, and if this rejects one or more observa- 
tions, wo can pass to the next hypothesis, n = 2, orn = 3, &c. ; 
and so on until wo arrive at the limit which excludes no more 
observations. 

The above arrangement of the tables is nearly the same as 
that given by Dr. 11. A. Gould,* who was the first to prepare 
such tables and thus render the criterion available to pracitical 
computers. The only difference is in my table of Log. 1\ which 
I have found in practice to be more convenient than the corre- 
sponding one of Dr. Gould. 


Example. — “To determine the limit of rejection of one or 
two observations in the case of fifteen observations of the vertical 
semidiameters of Venus, made by Lieut. TIkkndon, with tlio 
meridian circle at Washington, in the year 1846.” In the rediuv 
tion of these observations. Prof. Pkikck assumed tAvo unknown 
quantities, and found the following residuals (?;) : 


— 0".30 — 0".24 

_ 0 .44 -f 0 .06 

+ 1 .01 -f 0 .63 

+ 0 .48 — 0 .13 


— 1".40 -f 0'M8 

— 0 .22 f 0 .HO 

— 0 .0.5 -f 0 .10 

4 - 0 .20 


We have here m = 15, ju — 2, \vv\ = 4.2546, whence 


*’ = ^— = 0 . 3273 , 


e = 0".572 


We first try the hypothesis of one doubtful observation, or 
n = 1. Assuming x = 2, the successive approximations may 
bo made as follows: 


^ Report of the S* nm’intc ^duiit of the U. S. Coast Survey for 1854, Appendix, p- 
181*; also Astrw, Journal^ Vol. IV. p. 81. 
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lat Approx. 

2d Approx. 

Table X.A. log T 8.404 

8.4044 

« « log R 9.309 ' 

9.3062 

log- 9.095 

H 

9.0982 

log A’ 9.871 

9.8712 

log (1 — !») 9,410 

9.4093 

12 log 12 1.079 

1.0792 

Iog(x^ — 1) 0.489 

0.4885 

logx* O.CdO 

0.0106 

X 2.02 

2.020 


ITcncc xs = which excludes the residual 1".40. 

Wc may now try the hypothesis n — 2. Commencing again 
with the assumption x — 2, wc liave— 


2 n _ 

7~n 13 

’i — li — 71 11 

n I 



Ist 

Approx. 

2d 

Approx. 

3d 

Approx. 

4th 

Approx. 

log T 

8.7210 

8.7310 

8.7210 

8.7210 

log R 

9.309 

9.3022 

9.3544 

9.3553 

1 ^ 

9.412 

9.3588 

9.3666 

9.3657 

log 

9.819 

9.8027 

9.8051 

9.8048 

log (1 - 10 

9..531 

9.5624 

9.5582 

9.5587 

log ^ 

0.710 

0.7404 

0.7404 

0.7404 

log (s’ — 1) 

0.271 

0.3028 

0.2986 

0.2991 

log X* 

0.457 

0.4783 

0.4755 

0.4758 

X 

1.69 

1.734 

1.729 

1.7295 


Tloiico X£ — 0".989, wliich excludes the residuals 1".40 and 1".01. 

It we now try the hypothesis n “ 3, we shall find, in the same 
manner, xs — 0".887, whicli does not exclude the residual 0".63 : 
so that the residuals 1".40 and 1".01 are in tliis case the only 
abnormal ones, Ilcjcctiug these residuals, wc shall now find 
e,--0".339.* 


59. In order to facilitate the application o^' Peirce s Criterion 


» For another exomple, in which there wev. four unknown quantities, and in 
which the criterion w 'iS very useful, see p. 207 of this volume. 
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in the cases most commonly occurring in practice, Table X. (first 
given by Dr. Gould) has been computed by the aid of the log 2’ 
and log J?, according to the preceding method. 

The first page of this table is to be used when there is but 
one unknown quantity (// = 1), or for direct observations. It 
gives, by simple inspection, the value of x* for any number of 
ob.sei’vations from 3 to 60, and for any number of doubtful obser- 
vations from 1 to 9. 

The second page is used in the same manner when there are 
two unknown qu.antities (ji = 2). 

Example. — Same as in the preceding article. — Having found, 
as above, «*= 0.3273, we first take from Table X. for /i — 2 the 
value of X* corresponding to m — 15 and n — 1, and find 

X* = 4.080, whence xV = 1.3354, xe = I'MG 

which rejects the residual 1".40. 

Then, Avith m = 15, n — 2, avc find, from the samfe page, 

X* = 2.991, xV = 0.9790, xe 0".989 

which rejects the two residuals 1".40 and 1".01. 

Passing, then, to the hypothesis « — 3, Ave find 

X* == 2.403, xV = 0.7865, xe = 0".887 

which does not exclude any more residuals. 

60. The above invc.stigation of the criterion involves some 
principles, derived from the theory of probabilities, which mav 
seem obscui’c to those not familiar Avith that branch of science. 
Indeed, the j^o-ssibility of establishing any criterion AA'halcvcr for 
the rejection of doubtful ob.servations, by the aid of the calculus 
of probabilities, has been f[uestioned even by so distinguished an 
astronomer as Airy.* It is easy, hcAAmver, to deriA'^e an approxi- 
mate criterion for the rejection of one donlitfid ohservotion, directly 
from the fundamental formula upon Avhich the Avhole theory of 
the method of least squares is based. 

We have seen that the fimction 


♦Remaiks apon 1 uaoK’s Criterion, Ai/ronomicaJ Journal (Cambridge), Vol. IV. 
p. 137. Pr. '’essor Wisiock’s reply to the objections of the Astronomer Royal will 
be found in tiio same journal, Vol. IV. p. 145. 
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Q(pt') = 4 - e-^dt 

(the value of which is given in Table IX. A) represents, in general, 
the number of errors loss than a ~ rt' which may be expected to 
occur in any extended series of obseiwations when the whole 
number of observations is taken as unity, r being the probable 
error of an observation. If this be multiplied by the number of 
observations — - wi, wo shall have the actual number of errors less 
than ri' ; and hence the (quantity 

TO — m . = TO [1 — ©(/)<')] 

expresses the number of errors to be expected grmter than the 
limit H'. But if this cpiantity is less than it will follow that 
an error of the magnitude rl' will have a greater probability 
against it than for it, and may therefore be rejeetod. The limit 
of rejection o/" a single doubtful obsercalion, according to this simple 
rule, is, therefore, obtained from the equation 


^ = TO [1 - 

or 

If we express the limiting error under the form xs, e being the 
mca!i error of an observation, we shall have 

X = — = 0.0745t' (100) 

e 


Wih the value of given by (99), we can find t' from Tabic 

lX.A, and lienee 3C by (100). 


Example. — To find the limit of rejection of one of the obser- 
vations given on p. 562. We there have m = 15, e — 0".572; 
and hence, by (99), — 0.96667, which in Table IX.A cor- 

responds to /'= 3.155, whence, by (100), x = 2.128, xe — 1".22, 
which agrees very nearly with the limit found by Peirce’s 
Criterion. 

By the successive application of this rule (with the necessary 
modifications), it may be used for the rejection of two or more 
doubtful observations, and I have, by means of it, prepared a 
table which agrees so nearly with Table X. that, for practical 
purposes, it may be regarded as identical with that table. For 
the general case, however, when there are several unknown 
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quantities and several doubtful observations, the modifications 
which the rule requires render it more troublesome than Peibce’s 
formula, and I shall, therefore, not develop it further in this 
place. What I have given may serve the purpose of giving the 
reader greater confidence in the correctness and value of Peibce’s 
Criterion. 



TABLES 




[Note. The very complete collection of tables and formultc prepared 
by Dr. Albrecht, of the Prussian Geodetic Institute, may be consulted 
with advantage. The title of the work is Formeln und Hllfstafeln fur 
Geographische Ortsbestimmungen, nebd Kurzer Anleitung zur Ausfuhrung 
derselben. (Leipzig, 1879, 8vo. pp. 240.)] 

For the explanation of the construction and use of these tables, con- 
sult the articles referred to below. 


Table I. Mean Refraction. (Explanation, Vol. I. Art. 107.) 

<< II. A, B, C, D, E, and F, Bessel’s Refraction Table. (Vol. I. 
Arts. 107, 117, 119; and Vol. 11. Arts 294, 295.) 

“ III. Reduction of Latitude and Logarithm of the Earth’s 
Radius. (Vol. I. Arts. 81, 82.) 

‘‘ IV. Log A and Log B, for computing the Equation of Equal 
Altitudes. (Vol. I. Arts. 140, 141.) 

V. Reduction to the Meridian. Values of 


2 sin2 y 
siuT” 


and 


2 \ t 

sin 1" 


(Vol. I. Arts. 170, 171.) 

VI. Logarithms of m and n, (Vol. I. Arts. 170, 171.) 

VII. A and VII. B. Limits of Circummeridiau Altitudes. (Vol. 
I. Art. 175.) 

YIII. and VIII. A. For reducing transits over several threads 
to a common instant. (Vol. II. Arts. 17i5, 187.) 

‘‘ IX. and IX. A. Probability of Errors. (Appendix, Arts. 12, 14.) 

‘‘ X. and X. A. Peirce’s Criterion for the Rejection of doubtful 
Observations. (Appendix, Arts. 58, 59.) 


TABLES FOR CORRECTING LUNAR DISTANCES. 

“ XI. Dip of the Sea Horizon. (Vol. I. Art. 124.) 

XII. Augmentation of the Moon’s Somidiametcr. (Vol. I. Art. 

130.) 

XIII. Correction of the Moon’s Equatorial Parallax. (Vol. L 
Art. 97.) 
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TABLES FOR CORRECTING LUNAR DISTANCES. 


Table XIV. Mean Eeducod Eefraction for Lunars. (Vol. I. Art. 249.) 

XIV. A. Correction of the Mean Eefraction for the Height of 
the Barometer. (Vol. I. Art. 249.) 

“ XIV. B. Correction of the Mean Eefraction for the Height of 
the Thermometer. (Vol, I. Art. 249.) 

XV. Logarithms of A, B, C, D, for correcting Lunar Dis- 
tances. (Vol. I. Art. 249.) 

“ XVI. Second Correction of the Lunar Distance. (Vol. I. Art. 
249.) 

** XVII. A and B. For finding the Correction of the Lunar Dis- 
tance for the Contraction of the Moon’s Semidiameter. 
(Vol. I. Art. 249.) 

XVIII. A and B. For finding the Correction of the Lunar Dis- 
tance for the Contraction of the Sun’s Semidiameter. 
(Vol. I. Art. 249.) 

“ XIX. For finding the value of N for correcting Lunar Dis- 
tances for the Compression of the Earth. (Vol. I. 
Art. 249.) 

XX. Correction required on account of Second Differences of 
the Moon’s Motion, in finding the Greenwich Time 
corresponding to a Corrected Lunar Distance. (Vol. 
1 , Art. 66.} 



TABLE Ii Mean Be&actioni 


Barometer, 30 inches. Fahrenheit’s Thermometer, 60®. 
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TABLE n. Bessel’s Befiaotion Tablet 


A. 

Arg. App. Z. D. 


B. 

Arg. True Z. D. 


'•75973 

'•75957 

'•75939 

1. 75919 


'• 7539 ' 

'•75373 

'•75355 


1.76143 
..76141 g 

*•76135 ,, 

1.76122 ^ 

1.76112 

1.76099 

*9 

1.76080 
1.76075 6 

1.76070 5 

1.76065 I 
1.76059 

6 

1.76053 g 
1.76047 
If . 76040 ' 

1.76031 

1.76044 * 


.0031 1.76014 
.0034 1.76004 
.0037 1.75993 ,, 
.0040 1.75981 
.0043 1.75967 * 

.00^6 1.75953 ,g 
.0049 1.75937 ,0 

.0054 1.75919 
.0058 1.75899 
,0063 1.75877 

*5 

,0068 1.75852 j. 
,0075 1.75824 * 

0083 1.75793 '6 
*•75757 ^ 
I.OIOI 1.75717 ^ 


1.0111 1.75670 

‘•75615 1, 

*•75552 -I 
*•75478 00 
1.75390 

106 

1.75284 

••75265 '9 

'•75245 10 
*•75225 
*•75204 „ 

1.75182 


*• 75*59 ,, 

*• 75*36 4 
*•75**2 J 

* ;so *7 

*.75060 ‘ 

1.75033 ' 


6.44*6 8 


6.4378 5 , 
6-4370 
6.4361 ^ 
6 . 435 * 1 ° 

6.4339 

*3 

6.4326 
6.4311 *8 
6.4292 ’9 


1.0026 1.0252 
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TABLE III Bessel’s Befraction Table 


A. 

Arp. App. Z. D. 


B. 

Arg. True Z. D. 


‘■7S»»9 j , 

’•75»°5 z5 

»-75«S5 J 
i.7S>^9 i8 
1.75101 

29 

>•7507* „ 

«-75°43 
i-750*3 ,, 
••749*' L 
'•74947 ^7 
1.74912 

36 

'•74*7^ „ 
'•74*3» 
'•74793 
*•74757 ; 
i.747'4 17 
1.74670 

'•746^3 ,0 
'•74573 I , 
'•745*' 5, 

1.74468 53 

' '•744'» 

I i.7435» , 

64 

I 1.74288 . 

I ‘•74"’-3 68 

> '•74>55 „ 

> '-740*3 ll 

\ 1.74007 ' 

) 1.71928 '9 

*3 

1 73*45 ge 

) 73757 ** 

i) ..7ri47* 

1 18 

0 1.71229 

^ ■'124 

" '•73'05,,T 
0 '-7^974 

I) 1.72681 '5' 

•1) 1.72519’*^ 

173 

0 '-72346,06 

0 1.72160'**’ 
10 1.71961 


1.0026 1.0252 1 

1.0026 1.0258 1 

1.0027 1.0264 ] 

1.0027 1.0272 1 

1.0028 1.0281 I 

1.0029 1.0290 I 

1.0030 1.0299 1 

1.0030 1.030X 1 

1.0031 1.0318 ] 

1.0032 1.0328 ] 

1.0033 1.0338 1 

1.0034 1.0347 1 

1.0035 1.0357 

1.0036 1.0367 

1.0037 1.0377 

1.0038 1.0387 

1.0039 1.0398 

1.0040 1.0409 

1.0041 1.0420 

1.0042 1. 043 1 

1.0043 1.0442 
I 1.0041^ 1*0454 

1.0046 1.0466 

1.0047 1.0479 

1.0049 1.0493 

1.0050 1.0508 
1.0052 1.0523 
1.0054 1.0540 
1.0056 1.0559 
1.0058 1.0579 

1,0060 1.0600 
1.0062 1.0622 
1.0065 1.06461 

I 1.0067 1.0671 

I I 1.0070 1.0697 
'I 1.0073 1.0725 


1.75005 

1.74976 

1-74945 

1.74914 

1.74882 

1.74848 

1.74813 

1.74777 

1.74740 

1.74701 

1.74660 

1.74617 

1*74573 

1.74527 

1.74478 



^1 0.9970 
0.9969 
‘ 0.9968 

» 0.9967 
' 0.9967 
^ 0.9966 




0.9961 1.0312 
0.9960 1.0320 


1.00751 1.0754 
1.00781 1,0784 
1.008 1 i 1.0815 
1.0084 1.0846 
1.0088 1.0879 
1.0092 I. 0914 

1.0096 I. 0951 
i.oioo 1.0992 
1.0105 1.1036 
l.oiio i.ioS:-. 
1.0115 1.1130 
1. 01211 1.117S 


■•74376 „ 

1 1.74321 

. 5* 

1.74*63 g 

1.74103 

■•74'4' gg 

■•74075 „ 
■•74005 ' 

1.73933 ' 

« 76 

'•73*57 

'•73777 g. 
■•73690 g’ 

■•73f>°5 

■•735'4 > 

■•734'7 

■03 

‘•733«4 

■•73007,,' 

■•73095 

■•70974, 

1.72S46’ 

140 

>•70569 ,., 

;:?;?:^94 

209 

1.71499.,,.. 

1.71276 " ^ 

139 

1.71037,’' 
■•707*0 
■•70509- ' 

1.7021 {> , 

f. 69902 I 


0.9958 1.0329 
0-9957 1.0537 

0.9955 1-0346 

0.9954 1.0354 
0.9952 1.0363 
0.995*1 1.0372 

0.9949 1.03S2 
0.9948 1.0393 
0.9946 1,0404 
0.9944 1.0416 
0.9942I 1.0429 
0.9940! 1.0444 


0.9924 1.0573 1 
0.9920 1.0594 
0.9917 1.0617 
0.9913 1.0640 
0.9909 1.0664 
0,9905; 1.06S8 

i 

0.99011 1.0715 
0.9897; 1.0742 
0.9893! 1.0771 
0.9888; i.oSa2 
0.9882; T.0S34 
0.9876, 1 0868 

0.9870* 1.0903 


0.997 1.062 
0.997 1.064 
0.997 1.066 
0.996 1.067 
0.996 1.069 
0.996 1.071 

0.996 1.073 
0.996 1.075 
0.996 1.076 
0.996; 1.078 


0.995 1.082 

0.995 1.085 
0.995 1.087 


0.995, 

1.091 

0.995 

1.094 

0.994 

1.096 

0.994 

1.099 

0.994 

1. 102 

0.994 

1. 105 

0.993 

1.108 

0.993 

1. 112 

0*993 

1.115 

0.993 

1. 119 

0.992 

1.123 
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TABLE n. Bessel’s Refraction Tablet 


0« Factor depending upon the Barometer, 


1 

1 

Log B 

English 

inchiis. 

Log B 

Kn*iich 

nu-lres. 

Log B 

Frt^ncli 

metros. 

l-og B j 

315 

— 0.02445 

27.5 

— 0.03191 

0.725 

— 0.01560 

0.760 

4 - 0.00488 i 

316 

— 0.02307 

27.6 

— 0.03033 

0.726 

— 0.01500 

0.761 

4 ~ 0.0054r 

317 

— 0.02170 

27.7 

— 0.02876 

0.727 

— 0.01440 

0.762 

-f- 0.00601 ' 

318 

— 0.02033 

27.8 

— 0.02720 

0.728 

— 0.01380 

0.763 

4 - 0.006 eg 

310 

— 0.01897 

27.0 

— 0.02564 

0.720 

— 0.01 321 

0.764 

4 - 0.00716 

320 

— 0.01761 

28.0 

— 0.02409 

0.730 

— 0.01261 

0.765 

4 - 0 . 0077 '? 

321 

— 0.01625 

28.1 

— 0.02254 

0.731 

— 0.01202 

0.766 

4- 0.00830 

322 

— 0.01490 

28.2 

— 0.02099 

0.732 

0.01142 

0.767 

4- 0.00886 . 

323 

— 0.01356 

28.3 

— 0.01946 

0.733 

— 0.01083 

0.768 

4- 0.0C943 i 

324 

— 0.01221 

28.4 

— 0.01793 

0.734 

— 0.01024 

0.769 

"1 O.OOggg , 

325 

— 0.01088 

28.5 

0.01640 

0.735 

— 0.00965 

0.770 

J J J \ 

4- 0.01036 

326 

— 0.00954 

28.6 

— 0.01488 

o.r:»« 

— 0.00906 

0.771 

4 0.011,2 

327 

— 0.00821 

28.7 

— 0.01336 

0.737 

— 0.00847 

0.772 

-j- 0.01168 

328 

— 0.00689 

28.8 

— 0.01185 

0.738 

— 0.00788 

0.773 

4 0.01225 

320 

— 0.00556 

28.0 

— 0.01035 

0.739 

^ — 0.00729 

0.774 

4 - o.oi2Si 

330 

— 0.00425 

20.0 

— 0.00885 

0.740 

— 0.00670 

0.775 

4- 0.01337 ■ 

331 

— 0.00293 

20.1 

— 0.00735 

0.711 

— 0.00612 

0.776 

4 - O.UI393 

332 

0.00162 

20.2 

0.00586 

0.742 

— 0.00553 

0.777 

4- 0.01449 

333 

0.00032 

20.3 

— 0.00438 

0.713 

— 0.00494 

0.778 

4 0.01505 

334 

-f- 0.00099 

20.4 

-- 0.00290 

0.744 

— 0.00436 

0.779 

4- 0.01560 

335 

0.00228 


— 0.00142 

0.715 

— 0.00378 

0.780 

“j- 0.01616 

336 

-f- 0.00358 


4' 0.00005 

0.716 

— 0.00319 

0.781 

4- 0.01672 

337 

4* 0.00487 


4* 0.00151 

0.747 

— 0.00261 

0.782 

4“ 0.01727 

338 

4- 0.00616 


4- 0.00297 

0.748 

— 0.00203 

0.783 

4- 0.01783 

330 

-f- 0.00744 

20.0 

-f 0.00443 

0.749 

— 0.00145 

0.784 

4' 0.01838 

340 

4- 0.00872 

30.0 

4- 0.00588 

0.750 

— 0.00087 

0.785 

4 0.01894 

341 

1 4 " 0 00999 

:io.i 

4* 0.00732 

o.7:;i 

— 0.00029 

0.786 

4 - 0.01949 

342 

4' 0.01127 

30.2 

4- 0.00876 

0.752 

4" 0.00028 

0.787 

4 0.02004 

343 

4- 0.01253 

30.3 

4" 0.01020 

0.753 

j- 0.00086 

0.788 

4’ 0.02059 

311 

4- 0.01380 

30. 1 

4* *63 

0.754 

4 " 000 144 

0.789 

4 0.02114 

345 

-j- 0.01506 

30.5 

-j- 0.01306 

0.755 

0.00201 

0.790 

4- 0.02169 

346 

4- 0.01632 

30.6 

4“ 0.01448 

0.756 

■j 0.00259 

0.791 

4“ 0.02224 

347 

+ 0.01757 

30.7 

+ 0.01589 

0.757 

-j- 0.00316 

0.792 

4' 0.02279 

348 

-\- 0.01882 

30.8 

4' 0.01731 

0.758 

4- 0.00374 

0.793 

4 

340 

-j- 0.02007 

30.0 

4- 0.01871 

0.759 

4“ 0.00431 

0.794 

4- 0.023S9 

350 

1 4 0.02131 

31.0 

4 - 0.02012 



0.760 

4 ~ 0.004^^ 

1 0.795 

4 - 0.02443 


E. Factor dppendinfj upon the Attached Thermometer, 

(F.) Fahrfiilioit. (R.) R«*auiiiur. (C.) Ceiiti;;ra<lo. 



Lofr T 

0.00242 
--j- 0.00203 
0.00164 
j- 0.00125 
-f 0.00086 
H 0.00047 
0.00008 

— 0.00031 

— 0.00070 

O. CO I 09 

- O.OOI48 

— 0.00186 

— 0.00225 

— 0.00264 



T 

-j- 0.00308 
-j 0.00264 

-j- 0.00220 

0.00176 
-f- 0.00132 
f- 0.00088 
0.00044 
0.00000 

— 0.00044 

— 0.00088 

— 0.00131 

— 0.00175 

— 0.00218 

— 0.00262 

— 0.00305 


C. Los T ! 

— 35 ° -j- 0.00246 ’ 

— 30 -j- 0.002 1 1 i 

— 25 0-00*76 ' 

— 20 -j- 0.00140 ; 

— 15 -j- 0.00105 ' 

— 10 4‘ 0.00070 I 

— 5 -f' 0.00035 j 

O 0.00000 \ 

+ 5 — 0.00035 i 

10 — 0.00070 i 

15 — 0.00105 ; 

20 — 0.00140 

25 — 0.00175 I 

30 — 0.00210 i 

35 — 0.00244 


Log /? log B -j- log T, 

574 










TABLE n. Bessel’s Befraction Table. 

F. Factor depending vpvm. the External Thermometer. 


(F.) Fahrenheit. (R.) Reaumur. (C.) Ceiitigr.-ule. 


ir "L 

Logy 

F. 

Logy 

FTl 

Logy 

C. 

Logy 

4 0.07373 

4 0.C6476 

4 0.05596 

4 0.05423 

1 0.05249 

4 0.05077 

4 0.04905 

4 0.04734 

4 0.04564 

4- 0.04394 

4 0.04225 

4- 0.04057 
-| 0.03889 

1 0.03722 

4 0.03556 

4 0.03390 
"I 0.03225 

4- 0.03060 

4 ' 0.02896 i 
■1 0.02733 
i 0.02570 
0.02408 
-j 0.02247 

4 0.02086 

4 0.01926 

4- 0.01766 

4- 0.01607 

4" 0.01448 

1 0.01290 

4 ' 0.01133 

4 0.00976 

4- 0.00820 

4 0.00664 
i 0.00509 
-1 0.00354 

4- 0.00200 

4 - 0.00047 

— 0.00106 
-- 0.00259 

* 0.00410 
0.00562 

— 0.00713 

— 0.00863 
0.0101 3 

— 001162 
0.01 311 

— 0.01459 

— 0.01607 
■■ 0. 01754 
-- 0.01901 

— 0.02047 

— 0.02194 
' 0.02338 

— 0.03057 

— 0.03765 

M 1 1 1 ' 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 + ’ ' ' ’ j 

0.06279 
-j- 0.061 8 1 
-j- 0.06083 
+ 0.05985 
4- 0.05887 
+ 0.05790 
+ 0.05693 
+ 0.05596 
-[• 0.05500 
+ 0.05403 
+ 0.05307 
+ 0.0521 1 
4- 0.051 15 
-j- 0.05020 
-j- 0.04924 
-j- 0.04829 
+ 0.04734 
-j- 0.04640 
+■ 0.04545 
-i- 0.04451 
+ 0.04357 
-i- 0.04263 
-[- 0.04169 
f- 0.04076 
-i- 0.03982 
-h 0.03889 
4- 0.03796 
-f 0.03704 
-f- 0.03611 
-f- 0-03519 
4 0.03427 
+ 0.03335 
+ 0.03143 
4- 0.03152 
4" 0.03060 
4- 0.02969 
-! 0.02878 
4- 0.027X7 
0.02697 
0.02606 

1 4 0.02516 

4- 0.02426 
-j- 0.02336 
f- 0.02247 
4 0.02157 
4" 0.02068 
4- 0.01979 
4 ’ 0.01890 
4- 0.01801 
+ 0.01713 
4“ 0.01624 

4 ' 0-01530 
-f- 0.01448 
4 " 0.01360 
+ 0.01273 
+ 0.01185 

35® 

30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
40 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

50 

57 

58 

59 
00 

01 

02 

03 

01 

05 

00 

07 

08 

09 

70 

71 

72 

73 
71 
75 
70 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

81 

85 

80 

87 

88 

1 89 

90 

4- 0.01185 
-j- 0.01098 

4- O.OIOIl 

"j- 0.00924 
4- 0.00837 

4 - 0.00750 
4 0.00664 

4- 0.00578 
4- 0.00492 
4 0.00406 
0.00320 
4- 0.00234 
4- 0.00149 
4 0.00064 
--- 0.00021 

— 0.00106 

* - 0.001 91 
-- - 0.00275 

— 0.00360 

— 0.00444 
-- 0.00528 

— 0.00612 
• 0.00696 

— 0.00780 

— 0.00863 

— 0.00946 

— 0.01029 
“ 0.01112 

* - 0.01195 

— 0.01278 

— 0.01360 

— 0.01443 
-- 0.01525 

— 0,01607 
0.01689 

— 0.01770 

— 0.01852 

— 0.01933 

— 0.02015 

— 0.02096 
•— 0.02177 

— 0.02257 

— 0.02338 

— 0.02419 

— 0.02499 

— 0.02579 

— 0.02659 

— 0.02738 

— 0.02819 

— 0.0289S 

— 0.02978 

— 0.03057 

— 0.031 36 

— 0.03216 

— 0.03294 

— 0.03373 

i 0 i 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ! 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 + 1 

4 '* 0.08990 
4 0.07829 
4- 0.06698 

4 0.06476 
4 0.06254 
4" 0.06034 
4’ 0.05815 

H 0.05596 
4- 0.05379 
-] 0.05163 

• j- 0.04948 

+ 0-04734 

4- 0.04522 
4 0.04310 
4- 0.04099 

4 0.03889 
4- 0.03681 

0.03473 
4 0.03266 
4 0.03060 
4- 0.02855 

1 0.02652 
4- 0.02449 
4- 0.02247 
4“ 0.02046 
0.01846 
H 0.01646 
4- 0.01448 
4“ 0.01251 
4 0.01054 
4- 0.00859 

4 0.00664 
4- 0.00470 

4 0.00277 
4* 0.000X5 

— 0.00106 

— 0.00297 
0.00486 

* 0.00675 

— 0.00863 

— 0.01050 
0.01236 

— 0.01422 

— 0.01607 

— 0.01791 

— 0.01974 

— 0.02156 

— 0.02338 

— 0.02519 

— 0.02699 

— 0.028^ 

— c.030^ 

— c. 03235 

— 0.04114 

— 0.04976 

— 35° 

— 30 

— 25 

— 24 

— 23 

— 22 
— 21 
— 20 

— 19 

— 18 

— 17 

— IG 

— 15 

— 14 

— 13 

— 12 
— 11 
— 10 

— 9 
~ 8 

— 7 

— G 

— 5 

— 4 

— 3 

— 2 
— 1 

0 

+ 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
21 
25 
30 
35 






Table IIIi Beduction of Latitude am 

Argument ^ Geographical Latitude. 


Compression = ; 


- Diir. 


O 0.00 

o 24.02 

0 48.02 

1 11.95 
I 35.80 

1 59-54 

2 23.12 

2 46.54 

3 9-76 
3 3^-74 

3 55-47 

4 17-9^ 

4 40.06 

5 1-85 
5 23.28 

5 44-33 

6 4.95 
6 25.14 

6 44.86 

7 4-09 
7 22.80 
7 40-99 

7 58.61 

8 15.66 

8 32.10 

8 47.93 

9 3 -;^ 
9 17-65 
9 31-50 
9 44.66 

9 57-ii 
9 59.12 
10 I. II 
3-07 
5.02 
6.94 


10 19.84I 
21.60: 


10 30.081 
31.71I 

33-32! 

34.91! 

56.4.S: 

jX.ojj 

'o 39 - 55 i 

4i.o6| 

42.54; 

' 1. 00 


10 48.251 


0.000 0000 
9.999 9996 
9982 
9961 
9930 
9891 

9.999 984^ 

9721 

96^8 

9566 

9476 



9.999 8624 
8472 
8314 
8149 

7977 
7799 

9.999 7614 

74H 
7228 
7027 
6820 
6608 

216 

9-999 6392 

|355 H 

6319 

6282 37 

6245 37 

62S8 37 

9.999 6171 

6134 ii 
6096 3» 

3^ 

6 

9.999 5946 

5*70 3*1 

5*3* ll 

5755 

9.999 5717 

5678 39 

5640 3® 

5601 39 

5562 39 

552: 39 

o 39 
9.999 5484 

5445 
5406 

5367 
5327 

5288 
9.990 5248 


10 48.25 
49.63 
50.98 
52.31 
53.62 
54.90 

10 56.16 

59.82 

11 1 .00 





9.999 5248 


5208 

40 

5169 

39 

5129 

40 

5089 

40 

5049 

40 

9-999 5009 

40 

4969 

40 



1 40 

48881 

! 41 

4848 

40 

4807 

41 

9-999 4767 

40 

1 

4726 

1 41 

4686 

I 40 

4645 

41 

4604 

41 

4563 

41 

41 

9-999 4522 


9.999 42761 

4*34 

4193: 4 

1 

4110 4^ 

4069 4' 

9-999 4027 

39«5 +- 

3944 

3002 4- 

3860' 4^ 

7810I 41 

42 

9-999 3777 

3735 I* 

3693! 


3609; 4^ 

3567 4 * 

4* 

344« ll 
3399 4 

5357 i* 

33'5 ^2 

9-9993273! 

32301 43 

^88! 42 

3*46, 

3°6* 4^ 

9 999 30*9 


576 









Table HI. Reduction of ’Latitude and Logarithm of the Earth’s Radius, 

=■. Geocentric Latitude. ^ ^ Earth’s Radius. 




10 


20 


30 


4i) 


50 

4G 

0 


10 

j 

20 

j 

30 

1 

40 

i 

60 

47 

0 


10 


20 


30 


40 


50 

1ft 

0 


fO 


20 


30 


40 

1 

60 

49 

0 


10 


20 

1 

30 


4(» 

j 

60 

! 50 

0 

i 

10 


Ot 

•10 


;'»n 

5i 

0 

1 " 


‘.lit 


;;ii 


411 


.^11 

52 

0 


10 


20 


30 


10 


50 

5:1 

0 


10 


20 


3(» 


40 


50 

54 

0 


10 


20 


•iw 

40 


50 

55 

L 

0 


II 30.31 
30.17 

30.01 
29.82 
29.61 
19.38 

II 29.12 

28.85 

28.54 

28.22 

27.87 

27.50 

II 27.10 

26.69 
26.24 

25.78 
25.29 

24.78 

II 24.24 

23.69 

23.1 I 

22.50 

21.87 

21.22 

II 20.55 

19.85 

’ 9'3 

17.631 

16.84 


II 10.67 

9.70 

8.71 
7.69 
6.66 
5.60 


10 59.94 
58.74 

JO 57 - 5 i 

56.18 

55.01 

53-73 

51.41 

51.09 

10 49.74 


9.999 2766 
2723 
2681 
1639 
1590 43 

»S54 f , 

41 

9.9991511 

1470 4* 

24^7 

*385 

*343 4 * 

2-100 ^3 

42 

9.999 2258 

2216 4^ 

2174 II 
2132 42 

2089 43 

^047 II 

9.999 2005 

>963 

1921 4^ 

1X79 

1837 

1795 

9-999 1753 
1711 
1669 
1627 
1586 

1544 

9.999 1502 
1460, 

1419 

1377 

M 35 

1294 

9.999 1252 
1211 
1170 
1128 
1087 
1046 

9.999 1005 
0963 


9.999 0759 
0718 
c(.-77 

0637 

0596 

0556 

9.999 0515 

0475 

®435 

0305 

0355 

0315 
9.999 02 7 5 


10 49.74 
48.36 
46.97 

45-55 
44 II 
42.65 

10 41.16 

x\ 

36.S1 
35-01 
33 - 4 * 
10 31.80 
30.16 
28.50 
26.83 
25->3 
23 40 j 
10 21.66! 
19.90! 
18.1 1 
16.31 
14.48 
12.63 

10 10.77 
8.88 
6.97 
5.04 
3.08 
1.11 1 

9 59 -»a 
9 46.74 

') 33 <’ 5 . 

9 19.85' 

9 S-jf’, 
8 50.21 

8 3440 
8 17.97 
8 0.92: 

7 43-^91 

7 *5 08 
7 <>-33 
6 47 06 1 
6 27.28! 
6 7031 

5 46-33; 
5 25-20 

5 3-67, 

4 4>-77 
4 19-53I 
3 56.961 
^ 34-10 
3 IC98 

2 47^3 
2 24-07 

2 0.33 
I 36-141 

I 12.43; 
o 4 ‘^- 34 i 
o 24.18; 


9.999 0275 


9.998 9571 
9533 
9495 
9457 
94*9 
9382 

9.998 9344 


9.998 9121 


8688 ' ^*4 


J^ 275 ! ! 


9.998 7884 


9.9986859 
. 6713 *40 

6573 


9.998 6093 


9.998 5619 

5570 

5530 

549S 

5476 

5463 

9.998 5458 


677 















TABLE IV. Log A and Log B. 

For Computing the Equation of Equal Altitudes. 


For Noon, A — 

For Midnight, A + 


ARGUMENT = ELAPSED TIME. 


For Noon op 

Midnight, n + 


Log A Log n 1 Log A Log B | Log >1 Ix»g ii I Log A Log B i Log , 


9.4059 9.4059 
.4059 .4059 

.4059 .4059 

.4059 .4059 

.4059 .4059 

9.4059 9.4059 

.4060 *4059 
.4060 .4059 

.4060 .4059 

.4060 .4059 

9.4060 9.4059 

.4060 .4059 

.4060 .405 S 

.4060 .4058 

.4060 .4058 

9.4060 9.4058 
.4060 .40581 

.4060 .4057 1 

.4061 .4057 1 

.4061 .4057 



9.4109 9.3959 
.4110 .3957 


9.41 13 9 3950 
.4114 .3948 
.4115 .3946 


9.4118! 

9 * 394 * 

• 4**9 

•3939 

.4120 

•3937 



.4126 

.3923 

9.4127 

9*3921 

.4128 

• 39*9 

.4129 

• 39*7 

.4*30 

1 - 39*5 

• 4 * 3 * 

• 39*3 

9.4132 

19.39** 



• 4*34 

• 4*35 

1 -3907 

•3905 

.4136 

.3903 

9.4137 

9,3900 

.4*38 

,3898 

• 4*39 

.3896 

.4140 

•3894 

• 4 * 4 * 

.3892 

9.4142 

9.3889 

* 4*44 

.3887 

.4145 

.3885 

,4*46 

.3882 

• 4*47 

.3880 

9.4148 9.3878 1 


.41 

50 

• 3*73 

• 4 * 5 * 

- 3 * 7 ' 

• 4 * 

n 

.3868 

9.4* 

54 

9.3866 

• 4*551 

.3863 

.41 

56 

.3861 

.41 

57 

• 3*59 

• 4 * 

58 

.3856 

9.41 

59 

9 - 3*54 

.4* 

6 t 

• 3 * 5 ' 


9.4212 9.3740 
.4214 .3737 

• 4^*5 -3733 

.4217 .3730 

.4218 .3727 

9.4220 9.3723 

.4221 .3720 

.4223 .3717 

.4224 .3713 
.42261 .3710 



9-4295 9*3555 


KWll 


.4299 .3547 

.4300 .3542 

•4302 -3538 

94304 9*3534 
.4306 .3530 

.4308 .3525 


‘>4374 9-3569 
4376 .3364! 

.3353 

4383 .3348 

94385 9.3543 

.3337 
43^9 -3332 
4391 .3327 
4393 *3321 
9.4396 9.3316 
439 ^ -3311 
.4400 .330*! 
.4402 .3300' 
.4405 .3294! 

9.4407 9.3289 1 
.4409 .3283 ' 

• 44*1 .3278, 

444 *3272: 
• 44 ' 6 .32661 

9 - 44 >^ 9-3261 1 
4420 .3253; 
44^3 - 349 ' 

•4425 .3244. 
.4427 .323^; 
9-4430' 9-3232. 


9-434 9*3512 
• 43*5 *3508 


9-4323 9-3490 

.4325 .3485 

.4327 .3480 

.4329 .3470 


94333 9-3467 
4335 -3462 

•4337 -3457 

*4339 *3453 
• 434 * - 344 ^ 

9*4343 9-3443 
•4345 - 343 ^ 

4347 -3433 

•4349 -3449 



•4439 -320^^1 
9.4441 9.3203 i 


• 445 *! - 3 * 7^1 

9*445319 3 * 72 ' 

.4456 .3166: 

.4458! .3160; 
•44M - 3 * 54 : 
.4463! .314X1 

9.4465! 9.3142, 1 
.4468 .3155' 
.4470 .3129; 
*4473 *3*23: 
•4475 •3**'’; 
9.4477 9.3**® 
.4480 .3103: 
.4482 .3097, 
.44S5 .3091, 

.4487 .30^4; 
9.4490 9.3078; 
.4492 .307*;, 

•4494 *30^4 
•4497 •3®5^ ! 
.4500 .305*1 

9-4503' 9-3044' 
.4505; • 303 » 
.4508 .303*! 
.4510; .3024; 

• 4^3 • 3 '”’! 

9.4515 


578 




















TABLE IVi Log A and Log Bi 

For Computing the Equation of Equal Altitudes. 


A -h 


i 5 .4523 .29X9 

I .{ .4520 .2982 

i r> 9.45*8 9-*975 


15 
Ift 
17 

1«| .4563 -*881 

10 1 .4566 .2873 

9.4569 9.2866 


•4577 -*843 

.4580 .1835 

11.45831 9.1827 




.458X .2812 

; '.^8 .4591 -*^^04 

i 29 •.5941 .2796 

I 30 9 V5')7j 9.2788 
:n 4000 .2780 

:u .|.6o2j . ZJ 7^ 

! ;i:t 4^'05i .2764 
! 3-1 .|6o8j 2756 

I 35 v4^t '! Q.2747 
i 30 14 .2739 

I 37 .4617! .7731 

j 38 .46201 .2723 

! 30 .46221 .2714 

1 40 ^.462 5! 9.2706 
: 41 .462X .2698 

i it .4631 .20X9 

' 43 .4634 .2681 

i 44 .4637 .2672 

; 45 9.4640 9.2664 
40 -4643 .2655 

47 .4646 .2646 

48 .4649 .2638 

, 40 .4652 .2629 


i oO 9.4655 9.2620 
; '!} • 465 « .2611 

: i >3 .4601 .2602 

i” S :;i?> 

I % 

58 1^76 .1557 
.4682 .2539 
9.4685 9.2530 


9.4685 

9.2530 

.4688 

.4691 


.4694 

.2502 

.4697 

.2492 

9.4701 

9.2483 

.4704 

•*473 

.4707 

.2463 

•47*0 

•*454 

•47*3 

•*444 

9.4716 

9.2434 

•47*9 

.2425 

•47*3 

.2415 

•47*6 

.2405 

•47*9 

•*395 

9473* 

9.2385 

•4735 

•*375 

•4738 

.2365 

•474* 

•*355 

•4745 

•*344 

9.4748 

9-*334 

•475* 

•*3*4 

•4755 

.23*3 

•4758 

.2303 

.4761 

.2292 

9.4764 9.2282 

.4768 

.2271 

•477* 

.2261 

•4774 

.2250 

•4778 

.2239 

9.4781 

9.2228 

.4784 

.2217 

.4788 

.2206 

•479* 

•**95 

•4794 

.2184 

9-4798 

9-**73 

.4801 

.2162 

.4X04 

.2151 

.4X0X 

.2140 

.481 1 

.2128 

9.4815 

9.21 17 

.4818 

.2105 

.4821 

.2094 

.4815 

.2082 

.4818 

.2070 

9.4831 

9.2059 

.4835 

.2047 

.4839 

.2035 

.4841 

.202) 

.4846 

.201 1 

9.4849 

9.1999 


.1987 

•'97+ 

.4860 

.1962 

.4863 

.1950 

9.4867 

9-*937 

.4870 

.1925 

.4874 

.1912 

.4877 

.1900 

■48811 

.1887 

9.4884] 

'9.1874 


.4899 .1822 

9.4902 9.1809 
.4906 .1796 


9.51 1 5 9.0943 
.5119 .0925 

.5123 .0906 

.5127 .0887 

.5132 .0867 

9.5136 9.0848 
.5140 .0828 

.5144 .0809 

.5148 .0789 

.5153 .0769 

9*5' 57 9*0749 


9*5579 8.9509 
.5384 .9478 

.5389 .9447 


*5398| .9384 
9.5403! 8.9352 
•54081 .9320 


•54*7 .9*54 

.5422 .9221 

9.5427 8.9187 



.4928 .1715 


•4935 -1687 

9.4939 9.1673 
•4943 -*659 

.4946 .1645 




.4954 .1616 
9.4958 9.1602 




•4965 *1573 

.4969 .1558 


9-4977 9-* 5*8 


.4992 .1468 

9.4996 9.1453 




.5165 .0 

.5160 .0 


9.5178 9.0646 


•5436 

.9118 

•544*1 

.9083 

•5446; 

.9048 

9-545*1 

8.9013 

•5456; 

.8977 



9.5015 9.1375 


9.5035 9.1294 


.5050I .1228 
9.50541 9.1211 


5062; .1177 


.<; o 82 .1089 

.5086 .1072 


9.5095* 9.1036 
.50991 .1017 
.5103, ,0999 


.5186 

.0604 

•5*9* 

.05X3 

•5*95 

.0561 

9-5*99 

9.0540 

.5204 

.0518 

.5208 

.0496 

.5212 

.0474 

•5**7 

.0452 

9.522* 

9.0429. 

•5**5 

.0406 

.5230 

.03X3 

•5*34 

.0360 

.5238 

•0337 

9-5*43 

9.03*4 

•5*47 

.0290 

•5*5* 

.0266 

.5256 

.0242 

.5261 

.0218 

9.5265 9.0194 

.5269 

.0169 




.527X .0119 

.5283 .0094 

9.5287 9.0069 
.5292 .0043 

.5296 .0017 

.5301 8.9991 
.5305 .9965 

9.5310! 8.9938 
.5315. .99” 
.5319 .9884 

.5314 .9857 


.5466 

.8903 

•5470 

.8866 

9-5475 

8.8829 

.5480 

.8791 

•.54«5 

.87^1 

•5490 

.8713 

•5495 

.8674 

9.5500 

8.8634 

•5505 

.8594 

•55*0 

•|j553 

•55*5 

.8512 

•55*0 

.8470 

9-55*5 

8.8427 

•5530 

.X3X4 

•5535 

.8341 

■5.540 

.8297 

•5545 

•**53 

9-5550 

8.8108 

•5555 

.5560 

.8162 

.8115 


.5565 .8068 

.5570 .8020 

9.5576 8.7972 




.5586 .7873 

.5591 .7813 

•5596 -777* 
9.5601 8.7720 
.5606 .7668 




.5750 .5X5* 
.5756 -5764 

9.5761 8.5674 

•5767 -5583 

•577* -5488 

•5778 .539* 
•5783 -5*93 
9 5789 8.5192 
•5794 -SoXX 
.5800! .4981 




.5X11 .4758 

9.5817 8.4641 
.5822 *4521 

.5818 .4397 

•5*34 -4170 

.5839 .4138 

9.5845 8.4001 
.5851 .3860 

■5856 -3 7* 3 

.5862 .3561 


9.5874 8.3239 
.5879 .3067 

.5885 .2888 

.5891 .2701 

.5897 -*505 

9.59OZ 8.2299 
.5908 .2082 



•56*7 

.7560 

.5622 

•7505 

9.5617 

8.7449 

•563* 

•739* 

.5638 

•7335 

•5643 

.5648 

.7276 

.7217 

9-565+ 

8.7156 

• 5659 

.7094 


.5669 .6968 

.56:»5 .6903 

56X0 8.6837 










































TABLE IV. Log A and Log B. 

For Computing the Equation of Equal Altitudes. 


IZ MwSight, .1 + } ARGUMENT = ELAPSED TIME. { MTini'sl",'; ,r_ 



12* 

13 * 

14 * 

15 * 

le* 

‘ n* 


Log A 

Log n 

Log A 

Log 7 i 

Log A 

Log J} 

Log A 

Log Jt 

Log A 

Log Jt 

Log A 

Ji 

m 

0 

9.6011 

In /. 

9.6406 

8.7563 


9.0971 

9-7333 

9.3x62 

9 - 7*95 

9.4884 

9-8539 

9-6381 

1 

.6027 

6.9603 

.6412 

.7641 

.6848 

.1014 

•734a 

• 3*94 

.7905 

• 49 ** 

.8550 

. 6 ^c 7 

2 

.6033 

7.2431 

.6419 

.7718 



• 735 * 

.3225 

• 79*5 

•4937 

.8562 

• 6 i 5 i 

3 

.6039 

.4198 

.6426 

•7794 

.6864 

.1099 

.7360 

.3256 

.7925 

.4963 

•*573 

.645. 

4 

.6045 

•5453 

.6433 

.7868 

.6872 

.1141 

•7369 

.3287 

•7935 

.4990 

.8585 

•647* 

5 

o.6o<i 

7.6428 

9.6440 

8.7942 

9.6879 

9.1183 

9 - 737 * 

9 - 33*9 

9-7945 

9.5016 

9.8597 

9-6502 


.6057 

.7226 

•6447 

.8015 

.6887 

.1224 

.7386 

.3350 

•7955 

.5042 

.8608 

•6526 

7 

.6063 

.7902 

•6454 

.8087 

.6895 

.1265 

•7395 

• 33*0 

.7965 

.5068 

.8620 

.6550 

8 

.6069 

.8488 

.6461 

.8158 

.6903 

.1306 

.7404 

• 34 ** 

*7975 

.5094 

.8632 

An 

9 

.6075 

.9005 

.6467 

.8227 

.6911 

•*347 

• 74*3 

.3442 

.7986 

.5120 

.8634 

•6597 

10 

9.6082 

7.9469 

9.6474 

8.8296 

9.69X9 


9.7422 

9.3472 

9.7996 

9-5*46 

9.8655 

9.6621 

11 

.6088 

.9889 

.6481 

.8364 

.6926 

.1428^ 

• 743 * 

.3503 

.8006 

.5171 

.8667 

.6644 

12 

.6094 

8.0273 

.6488 

.843^ 

.6934 

.1468 

•7440 

•3533 

.8016 

• 5*97 

.8679 

.6668 

13 

.6100 

.0627 

.6495 

.8498 

.6942 

.1507 

•7449 

•3563 

.8027 

.5223 

.8691 

.6691 

11 

.6x06 

.0955 

.6502 

.8564 

.6950 

•*S 47 

.7458 

•3593 

.8037 

.5248 

.8703 

.6715 

15 

9.6112 

8.1260 

9.6509 

8.8628 

9.6958 

9.1536 

9.7467 

9.3623 

9.8047 

9 - 5»74 

9.8715 

9.6738 

IG 

.6119 

•*547 

.6516 

.8692 

.6966 

.1625 

•7476 

•3653 

.8058 

.5300 

.8727 

.6762 

17 

.6X2<^ 

.1816 

.6523 


.6974 

.1664 

• 74*5 

•3683 

.8068 

•5325 

.8739 

.6785 

18 


.2071 

.6530 

.8818 



•7494 

• 37*3 

.8078 

• 535 * 

.8751 

.6809 

19 

.6137 

.2312 

. 653 « 

.8880 



•7503 

•3742 

.8089 

. -5376 

.8763 

.6832 

20 

9.6144 

8.2541 

9.6545 

8.8941 

9.6998 

9-*779 

9-75 *i 

9 - 377 ^ 

9.8099 

9.5401 

9-*775 

9.6856 

.6879 

21 

.6150 

. 27 S 9 

.6552 

.9002 

.7006 

.1817 

.7522 

.3801 

.8110 

.5427 

.8787 

22 

. 6 i <;6 

.2967 

•6559 

.9062 

.7014 

•1S55 

• 753 * 

•3*31 

.8120 

.5452 

.8799 

.6003 

23 

.6163 

.3166 

.6566 

.9121 

.7022 

.1893 

.7540 


.8131 

•5477 

.8812 

.6926 

24 

.6169 

•3357 

•6573 

.9180 

.7030 

.1930 

•7549 

.3889 

.8x41 

.5502 

.8824 

.6949 

25 

9.617s 

8.3540 

9.6580 

8.9^38 

9.7038 

9.1967 

9 - 755 * 

9.3918 

9.8152 

9-5528 

9.8836 

9-6973 

20 

.6182 

• 37*7 

.6588 

.9295 

.7047 

.2004 

.7568 

•3947 

.8162 

•5 5 53 

.8848 

.6996 

WmVi 

.6188 

.3887 

.6595 

• 935 ^ 

•7055 

.2041 

•7577 

.3976 


•557* 

.8861 

.7019 

lllg?! 

.6194 

.4051 

.6602 

.9408 

.7063 

.2078 

.7586 

.4005 

.8184 

.5603 

-**73 

•7043 

29 

.6201 

.4210 

.6609 

.9464 

•7071 

.2114 

•7595 

•4*533 

•**94 

.5628 

. 8 8 8 f 

.7066 

11 ^ 

g.6207 

8.4363 

9.6616 

8.9519 

9.7079 

9.21 50 

9.7605 

9.4062 

9.8205 

95653 

9.889.8 

9.7089 

i|Kf 

.6214 

.4512 

.6624 

■9573 

.7088 

.2186 

•76*4 

.4090 

.8216 

•5677 

.8910 

.7112 


.6220 

.4657 

.6631! 

.9627 

.7096 

.2222 

.7624 

• 4**9 

.8227 

.5702 

.8923 

• 7 ' 36 : 

IBn 

.6226 

.4796 

.66381 

.9681 

.7104 

.2258 

.7633 

• 4*47 

.8237 

• 57^7 

•* 93 ! 

• 7 ’! 9 . 


.6133 

.4932 

.66451 

•9734 

.7112 

.2293 

.7642 

• 4*75 

.8248 

•5752 

.8948 

.7182 

lES 

9.6139 

8.5064 

9-6653 

8.9787 

9.7121 

9.2329 

9.7652 

9.4204 

9.8259 

9-5777 

9.S961 

9.7205 


.6246 

.5192 

.66C0 

• 9^39 

.7129 

.2364 

.7661 

.4232 

.8270 

.5801 

■*973 

.7228 

|kt 

.6252 

.5318 

.6667 

.9S91 

BUU 


•767* 

.4260 

.8281 

.5826 

.8986i 

.7251 

|K^ 

.6259 

.5440 

.6675 

i -9942 

.7146 

•^434 

.7680 

.4288 

.8292 

.5850 

.X999I 



.6265 

•5559 

.6682 

! -9993 

•7154 

.2468 

.7690 

.4316 

.8303 

• 5«75 

.901 1 1 

.7298 

40 

9.6272 

8.5675 

9.6690 

9.0043 

9.7162 

9.2503 

9.7699 

9-4343 

9.8314 

9.5900 

9.9024! 

9.7321 

41 

.6279 

.5788 

.6697 

.0093 

nzD 

•^537 

.7709 

•43 7 « 

.8325 

.59^4 

.9037 

’llii 

42 

.6185 

.5899 

.6704 

.0142 

.7x79 

.2571 

.7718 

•4399 

*330 

.5948 

.9050 

.736/ 

43 

.6292 

.6008 

.6712 

.0191 

.7187 

.2605 

.7728 

.4426 

•*347 

•5973 

.9063 

.7390 

44 

.6298 

.6x14 

.6719 

.0240 

.7196 

.2639 

•773* 

•4454 

.8358 

•5997 

• 9^/5 

•74*3 

45 

9.6305 

8.62x8 

9.6717 

9.0288 

9.7204 

9.2673 

9-7747 

9.4481 

9*369 

9.6022 

9.9088 

9-7436 

40 

.6311 

.6320 

.6734 

.0336 

.72x3 

.2706 

•7757 

.4509 

.8380 

.6046 

.9IC1 

•7459 

1 47 

.6318 

.6419 

.674a 

.0384 


.2740 

•7767 

•4536 

.8391 

.6070 

■ 9**4 

.7482 

i 48 

.6315 

.6517 

.6749 

.0431 


• 3^773 

•7776 

.4563 

.8402 

.6094 

.9127 

•7505 

49 

.6331 

.6613 

•6757 

.0478 

.7238 

.2800 

• 77*6 

• 459 ° 

.8414 

.6119 

.9140 

.7519 

50 

9.6338 

8.6707 

9.6764 

9.0524 

9.7147 

9.2839 

9.7796 

9.4617 

9.8425 

9.61A3 

9 - 9*54 

9.7551 

91 

52 

• 6 j 4 .<i 

.6351 

.6799 

.6890 

.6772 

.6779 

.0570 

.0616 

.7256 

.7264 

.2872 

.2905 

.7806 

• 7*>5 

.4644 

.4671 

.8436 

.8447 

.6167 

.6191 

.9167 

.9180 

•7575 

• 759 !> 

7621 

53 

.6358 

.6979 

.6787 

.0662 

• 7*73 

.2937 

.7825 

.4698 

.8459] 

.6215 

.9193 

'7644 

54 

.6365 

.7067 

•6795 

.0707 1 

.7281 

.2970 

• 7*35 

• 47*5 

.8470 

.6239 

.9200 


55 

9.6371 

8.7153 

9.6801 

9.0752 

9.7290 

ca 

0 

0 

9 - 7*45 

9 - 475 ; 

9.8481 

9.6263 

9.9120 

. 0.7"”/ 
7690 

50 

57 

.6378 

.6385, 

.7137 

.7321 

.6810 

.6818 

.0796 

.6840 

.7299 

.7307 

:IIU 


•4778 

.4*05 

.8493 

.850i 

.6287 

.6311 

.9233 

.9ij6 

i ■"7n 
.773^' 

$9 

.6391J 

.7401 

.68251 

.0884 j 

.7316 

.3098 

• 7 * 75 | 


.*510 

.6335 

.926O1 

! •/ .' J 

.7757.'| 

! 50 

.6199! 

.7483 

.6833I 

.0928 

• 73 * 4 , 

.31301 

•7**5! 

• 4 * 5 * 

.85*7 

•6359 

• 9 * 73 : 


j 60 j 9 S 4 o 6 j 


9.68411 

9.0971 j 

9 - 7333 ' 

9.3162 

9 - 7 * 95 ' 

9.4884 

9-8539 

9.63*3 























TABLE lYi Log A and Log 

For Computing the Equation of Equal Altitudes. 


' J’or 
i fur 

Noon, A — 1 

-4 4 - j 


AUOUMENT 

= ELAPSED 

TIME. 


{ 

For Noon or 
Midnight, V — 

li 

18 “ . 

19 * 

20* 

21* 

22* 

23 * 

il'S 

1 ** 

liOg A 

Log B 

Log A 

Lug B 

Log A 

Lug B 

Log A 

Log B 

Lug A 

Lug B 

liOg A 

Li»g B 

i « 

! 0 

9.9287 

9.7^82 

0.0172 

9.9167 

0. 1 249 

0.0625 

0.2623 

0.2279 

0.4523 

0.437* 

0.7680 

0.7652 

1 1 

.9300 

. 7 go 4 

.0188 

.9190 

.1269 

.0650 

.2649 

.2309 

.4562 

• 44*4 

.7765 

• 77*9 

i 

.9314 

.7827 

.0204 

.9213 

.1290 

.0676 

.2676 

•*339 

.4601 

•4455 

.784* 

.7807 

1 3 

•93*7 

.7850 

.0221 

.9237 

.1310 

.0701 

.2702 

.2370 

.4640 

•4497 

.7920 

.7886 

4 

• 934 * 

•7873 

.0237 

.9260 

•*330 

.0727 

.2729 

.2401 

.4680 

•4540 

.8000 

.7967 

5 

9*9355 

9.7896 

0.0253 

9.9284 

0 * 35 * 

0.0753 

0.2756 

0.2431 

0.4720 

0.4582 

0.8081 

0.8049 


.936* 

• 79*9 

.0270 

.9307 

•* 37 * 

•0779 

.2783 

.2462 

.4761 

.4625 

.8163 

•*'33 

7 

•93** 

.7942 

.0286 

• 933 * 

.1392 

.0805 

.2810 

•*493 

.4801 

.4668 

.8247 

.8218 

! 

.9396 


.0303 

•9355 

.1412 

.0830 

.2838 

.2524 

.4842 

• 47 ** 

.8333 

•8305 


.9410 

.7988 

.0319 

.9378 

•*433 

.0856 

.2865 

.2556 

.4884 

•4755 

.8420 

•*393 

! 10 

9.9424 

9.8011 

0.0336 

9.9402 

0.1454 

0.0882 

0.2893 

0.2587 

0.4926 

0.4799 

o.}Uo8 

0.8483 

! 11 

■9437 

.8034 

•0353 

.9426 

•*475 

.9909 

.2921 

.2619 

.4968 

.4844 

•*S 99 

in * 

VZ 

• 945 * 

•*057 

.0370 

•9449 

.1496 

•0935 

.2949 

.2650 

.5010 

.4889 

.8691 

.8667 

13 

.9465 

.8080 

.0386 

•9473 

* 5*7 

.0961 

.2977 

.2682 

•5053 

•4934 

.8786 

.8763 

M 

•9479 

.8103 

.0403 

•9497 

.1538 

.0987 

•3005 

.2714 

.5097 

.4980 

.8882 

.8860 

15 

9*9493 

9.8126 

0.0420 

9.9520 

0.1559 

0.1013 

0.3034 

0.2746 

0.5140 

0.5026 

0.8980 

0.8959 

i 

.9508 

.8149 

•0437 

•9544 

•158* 

.1040 

•3063 

.2778 

.5184 

.5072 

.9080 

.9060 

1 *7 

.9522 

.8172 

.0454 

.9568 

.1602 

.1066 

.3091 

.2X11 

.5229 

.5118 

•91*3 

.9164 

! 18 

.9536 

.8195 

.0472 

.9592 

.1623 

.1093 

.3120 

.2841 

• 5*74 

-5*65 

.9288 

.9270 

1 

■9550 

.8218 

.0489 

.9616 

.1645 

.1119 

.3150 

.2876 

■ 53*9 

• 5**3 

.9396 

.9378 

1 20 

9.9564 

9.8241 

0.0506 

9.9640 

0.1667 

0.1 146 

0.3179 

0.2909 

0.5365 

0.5261 

0.9506 

0.9489 

! 21 

•9579 

.8264 

.0523 

.9664 

.1689 

•“73 

.3208 

.2942 

.5+.. 

• 53°9 

.9618 

.9603 

1 22 

•9593 

.8287 

.054* 

.96X7 

.1711 

.1200 

.3258 

•*975 

•545* 

• 535 * 

•9734 

.9719 

1 23 

.9607 

.^10 

.0558 

• 97 ** 

•*733 

.1226 

.3268 

.3008 

•5505 

•5407 

•9*53 

-9*39 

l-u 

.9622 

.8333 

.0576 

•9735 

•*755 

.*253 

.3298 

•304* 

•5553 

•5457 

•9975 

.9961 

25 

<). 06*16 

9.8356 

0.0593 

9.9760 

0.1777 

0.1280 

0.3328 

0.3075 

o.£ 6 oi 

0-5507 

1.0100 

1.0087 

i 2G 

.9651 

.8379 

.06 1 1 

.9784 

*799 

.1308 

•3359 

.3109 

.5CH9 

•5557 

.0228 

.0216 

1 27 

.966 s 

.8402 

.0628 

.9808 

.1821 

•*335 

.3389 

• 3*43 

.5698 

.5608 

.0361 

.0350 

: 28 

.(9680 

.8425 

.0646 

.9832 

.1844 

.1362 

.3420 

• 3*77 

• 574 * 

.5660 

.0497 

.0A87 

120 

.9695 

.8448 

.0664 

.9856 

.1867 

.1389 

• 345 * 

.3211 

• 579 * 

• 57 ** 

.0638 

.0628 

! 30 

9 •; ’^9 

9.8471 

0.0682 

9.9880 

0.1889 

0.14*7 

0.34X2 

0.3*45 

0.5848 

0.5764 

1.0783 

*.0774 

! M 

■972.4 

.8494 

.0700 

.9904 

.1912 

•*444 

• 35*4 

.3280 

• 5*99 

• 5*»7 

.0934 

•0925 

1 32 

•9739 

-■ 5*7 

.0718 

.9929 

>935 

.*472 

•3545 

• 33*5 

.f)S* 

.587* 

.1089 

.1081 

1 33 . 

•9754 

•8540 

.0736 

•9953 

.195X 

*499 

•3577 

•3350 

.6003 

• 59*5 

.1250 

.1242 

! 3-1 1 

.9769 

.8563 

•0754 

•9977 

.1081 

.1527 

.3609 

• 33^5 

.6056 

•5979 

.1416 

.1409 

: 35 

: 9 - 97'<4 

1 9.3 c 86 

0.0772 

0.0002 

0.2004 

0-1555 

0.3641 

0.3420 

0.61 10 

0.6034 

1.1590 

I. *583 

36 

• 979 '^ 

1 .8609 

.0790 

.0026 

.2028 

.1582 

.3674 

.3456 

.6164 

.6090 

.*770 

.1764 

1 

.98M 

1 

.0809 

.0051 

.2051 

.1610 

.3706 

• 349 * 

.6218 

• 6*47 

.1958 

.195* 

: 38 

9 ‘ 5 :i 9 i .86 sc 

.0827 

•0075 

.2075 

.1638 

• 3 :* 59 

.35*7 

.6273 

.6204 

•**54 

.2149 

1 30 

.9X44 

.8678 

.0845 

.0100 

.2098 

.1667 

•3772 

•3563 

.6329 

.6261 

•*359 

•*354 

i 40 

9.9859 

9.8701 

0 0864 

0.0124 

0.2122 

0.1695 

0.3805 

0.3599 

0.6386 

0.6319 

*•*573 

1.2569 

: 411 

•98/4 

.8724 

.0883 

•0149 

.2146 

.1723 

.3839 

.3636 

.6443 

.6378 

•*799 

•*795 

^ 42 

.98X9 

.8748 

.0901 

•0173 

.2170 

.1751 

•3S73 

.3673 

.6501 

.643* 



43 

.9904 

.8771 

.0920 

.0198 

.2194 

.1780 

.3907 

.37*0 

.6560 

.6498 

.3288 

.3285 

i « 

.9920 

.8794 

•0939 

.0223 

.2218 

.r8o8 

• 394 * 

.3747 

.6619 

.6559 

•3554 

• 355 * 

1 45 

9-9935 

9.8817 

0.0958 

0.0248 

0.22^3 

0.1837 

0.3975 

0.3784 

0.6679 

0.6621 

>- 3«37 


. 46 

.9951 

.8840 

.0976 

.0272 

.2267 

.1S66 

.4010 

.3822 

.6740 

.6684 


.4138 

i 47 

.9966 

.886-? 

.0995 

.0297 

.2292 

.1895 

.4045 

. 3«59 

.6802 

■6747 

.4465 

•4463 

i f 

.9981 

.8887 

.1015 

.0322 

.2316 

.1924 

.4080 

.3897 

.6865 

.6811 

.4815 

.4814 

1 40 

.9998 

.8910 

.1034 

^0347 

.2341 

*953 

.41*5 

.3936 

.6928 

.68/6 

.5196 

• 5*95 

; 50 
51 
, 32 

0.0013 

.002^ 

.0044 

.8980 

0.1053 

.1072 

.1092 

0.0372 

•0397 

.0422 

0.2360 

.2391 

.2416 

0.1982 
.201 1 
.2040 

0.4151 

.4*87 

.4223 

o. 39‘^4 

.4013 

.405* 

0.6993 

.7058 

• 7**4 

0.6942 

.7008 

.7076 

*.5613 

Si 

1.5612' 

• • 5 °Z 3 

; .6587 

53 

54 

.0060 

.0076 

.9003 

.9026 

.1111 

.113* 

•0447 

•0473 

.2442 

.2467 

.2070 

.2099 

.4260 

• 4*97 

.4091 

.4*30 

.7*91 

.7*59 

• 7*44 

• 7**4 

• 7 * 7 * 

.7844 

.7171 

• 7*43 

55 

56 

57 
: 58 

59 

0.0092 

•0108 

.0124 

.0140 

.0156 

9.9050 

.9073 

.9096 

.9120 

• 9*43 

0.1150 

.1170 

.1190 

.1209 

.1229 

0.0498 ! 
.0523 
.0548 

•0574 

.0599 

0.2493 

.2518 

•2544 

.2570 

.2590 

’ 0.2129 
i • 1*59 

1 .2189 
’ .2219 
j - 1^49 

0.4334 

.437* 

.4408 

:nts 

0.4170 

.4210 

.4*50 

.4*9* 

.433* 

0.7328 

.7398 

.7469 

• 754 * 

.7^15 

0.7284 

•7355 

.7428 

.7501 

•7576 

1.8638 

.961c 

2.086^ 

.2627 

2.564c 

1.8638 
) .9610 

( 2.0863 
' .2627 

1 *.5640 

Fa* 1 

: (U) 

0.0172 

9-9*67 

0.1249 

0.0625 

0.2623 

! 0.2279 

0.45*3 

' 0.437* 

0.7689 

0.7652 

/»//. 

/«/. 1 
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Table Y, Beduction to the Meridian. 






m == 

2 8in^ } t 
sin 1'' 





t 

Qm 

Jm 

2*" 

3m 


5 ”* 

6" 


Sm : 

8 


// 

n 


ft 

tt 

" 

n 

■; 

0 

0.00 

1.96 

7.85 

17.67 


49.09 

70.68 

96.20 

125.6c i 

1 

0.00 

2.03 

7.98 

17.87 

31.68 

49.41 

71-07 

96.66 

126.17 

u 

0.00 

2.10 

8.12 

18.07 

31.94 

49-74 

71-47 

97.12 

126.70 

3 

0.00 

2.16 

8.25 

18.27 

32.20 

50.07 

71.86 

97 - 5 * 

127.22 

4 

0.01 

2.23 

8.39 

18.47 

32.47 

50.40 

72.26 

98.04 

•» 7-75 

5 

0.01 


25 ? 

18.67 

34-74 

50.73 

72.66 

9 *- 5 o 

I28.2X 

6 

0.02 

238 

8.66 

18.87 

33.01 

51.07 

7306 

98.97 

128.81 . 

7 

0.02 

2.45 

8.80 

19.07 

33-47 

51.40 

73.46 

99-43 

129.31 

8 

o 03 

2.52 

8.94 

19.28 

33 54 

51-74 

73.86 

99.90 

I29.S7 

9 

0.04 

2.60 

9.08 

19.48 

33.81 

54.07 

74.26 

100.37 

13040 

lO 

0.05 

2.67 

9.22 

19.69 

34-09 

54.41 

74.66 

100.84 

130.94 

11 

0.06 


9.36 

19.90 

34.56 

54.7s 

75.06 

101.31 

*3147 

12 

0.08 

2.83 

9 50 

20.11 

34-^4 

53.09 

75*47 

101.78 

132.01 

13 

0.09 

2.91 

9.64 

20.32 

34.91 

53-43 

75.88 

102.25 

* 3^-55 

14 

0.1 1 

2.99 

9-79 

20.53 

35-19 

53-77 

76 29 

102.72 

13309 

15 

0.12 

3-07 

9-94 

20.74 

35.46 

54-11 

76.69 

103.20 

‘ 33-^‘3 ■ 

16 

0.14 

3 »S 

10.09 

20.95 

35-74 

54.46 

77.10 

103.67 

134-17 

17 

0.16 

3.23 

10.24 

21.16 

36.02 

54.80 

77-51 

104.15 

134-71 

18 

0.18 

332 

10.39 

21.38 

36.30 

55 >5 

77-93 

104.63 

135 2^ 

19 

0.20 

340 

10.54 

21.60 

36.58 

55 5 ° 

78.34 

105.10 

135 80 

20 

0.22 

3-49 

10.69 

21.82 

36.87 

55.84 

7*-75 

105.58 

136.34 : 

21 

0.24 

3.58 

10.84 

22.03 

37.15 

56.19 

79.16 

106.06 

136 88 

22 

0.26 

3.67 

1 1. 00 

22.25 

37-44 

56-55 

79-58 

106.5s 

137-43 

23 

0.28 

3.76 

11.15 

22.47 

3-7 72 

56.90 

80.00 

107.03 

137-9^ . 

24 

0.31 

3.85 

11.31 

22.70 

38.01 

57-45 

80.42 

107.51 

138.5, 

25 

0.34 

3-94 

11.47 

22.92 

38.30 

57.60 

80.84 

107.99 

139.08 

26 

0-37 

4.03 

11. 63 

23.14 


57.96 

81.26 

108.48 

139-6] 

27 

0.40 

4.12 

11.79 

^ 3-37 

38.88 

5 *-JJ 

81.68 

108.97 

140. iS 

28 

0.43 

4.22 

11.95 

23.60 

39-17 

58.08 

82.10 

109.46 

140.74 

29 

0.46 

4.32 

12.1 1 

23.82 

39.46 

59.03 

82.52 

109.95 

141.29 

30 

0.49 

4.42 

12.27 

24.05 

39-76 

59-40 

82.95 

1 10.44 

141.85 

31 

0.52 

4.52 

1^43 

24 28 

40.05 

59-75 

| 3 - 3 » 

110.93 

142 4C 

3 Z 

0.56 

4.62 

12.60 

24.51 

40.35 

60.1 1 

83.81 

111 43 

142.96 

33 

0.59 

4.72 

12.76 

24.74 

40.65 

60.47 

* 4 -f 3 

111.92 

143-^2 

34 

0.63 

4.82 

12-93 

24.98 

40.95 

60.84 

84.66 

112.41 

144.08 

35 

0.67 

4.92 

13.10 

25.21 

41-45 

61.20 

85.09 

112.90 

144 64 

36 

0.71 

503 

13.27 



61.57 

85.52 

113-40 

145 20 

37 

0-75 

513 

13-44 

25.68 

41.85 

61.94 

85.95 

113.90 

145.76 

38 

0.79 

5.24 

13.62 

25.92 

42.15 

62.31 

* 6-39 

114.40 

• 4^-53 

39 

0.83 

5-34 

13-79 

26.16 

42.45 

62.68 

86.82 

114.90 

146.89 

40 

0.87 

5-45 

13.96 

26.40 

44.76 

63.05 

87.26 

115-40 

147.46 ■ 

41 

0.91 

556 

14-13 

26.64 

43-06 


87.70 

115.90 

148.03 

42 

0 96 

5.67 

14.31 

26.88 

43-37 

63.79 

88.14 

116.40 

1418.60 

43 

1.01 

5.78 

14-49 

27.12) 

43.68 

64.16 

88.57 

116.90 

149.17 

44 

1.06 

5.90 

14.67 

27.37 

43-99 

6454 

89.01 

117.41 

149-74 

45 

1.10 

6.01 

14.85 

27.61 

44-30 

64.91 

89-45 

117.92 

150.31 ' 

46 

1.15 

6.13 

1503 

27.86 

4461 

65.59 

89.89 

118.43 

150 8 

47 

1.20 

6.24 

1 5.21 

28.10 

44.92 

65.67 

90.33 

118.94 

151.45 

48 

1.26 

6.36 

15 39 

**•35 

45.44 

66.05 

90.78 

119.45 

152.0] 

49 

1.31 

6.48 

15-57 

28.60 

45-55 

66.43 

91-43 

119.96 

152.61 

50 

1.36 

6.60 

15.76 

28.85 

45-87 

66.81 

91.68 

120.47 

15319 

51 

1.42 

6.72 

15-95 

29.10 

46.181 

67.19 

92.12 

120.98 

153-77 . 

52 

1.48 

6.84 

16.14 

29.36 

46.50 

67.58 

94-57 

121.49 

154-35 ■ 

53 

1-53 

6.96 

1 16.321 

29.61 

46.82 

67.96 

93.02 

122.01 

154-93 ' 

54 

1.59 

7.09 

16.51 

29.86 

47-14 

68.35 

93-47 

122.53 

155-5* ; 

55 

1.65 

7.21 

1 16.70 

30.12 

47.46 

68.73 

93.92 

123.05 

156.09 ; 

56 

1.71 

7-34 

16.89 

30.28 

47-79 

69.12 

94.38 

123.57 

156.67 

57 

1.77 

7.46 

17.08 

30.64 

48.11 

69.51 

94.83 

124.09 

157.25 ;■ 

j 58 

1.83 

7.60 

17.28 

30.90 

48.43 

69.90 

95-49 

124.61 

157.S4 

69 

1.89 

7.72 

17-47 

31.16 

48.76 

70.*9 

95-74 

125.13 

158.43 , 
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Tablo V I Reduction to the Meridiajii 






271.02 

271.79 

272.56 

a 73-34 

274.11 



3 H- 9 S 

315.78 

316.61 

3 * 7-44 

318.27 


503.50 

504-55 

505.60 
506.65 

507.70 

508.76 

509.81 
510.86 
511.92 I 

512.98 

5*4-03 

515.09 

516.15 

517-21 

5*8.27 

5 * 9-34 

520.40 

52**47 

522.53 

523.60 1 

524.67 ; 
525.74 ! 

526.81 
527.89 


476.64 

477.65 
478.67 
479-70 
480.72 

481.74 

482.77 

483.79 

484.82 

485.85 

486.88 

487.91 

488.94 

489.97 

491.01 


539-75 ' 
540.83 I 

54 *. 9 i i 

543.00 i 

544.09 ! 

545 *8 i 

546.27 } 

547 36 ; 
548.45 ii 
549-55 1! 
550.64 ! 
55*-73 ! 

552.83 : 

553-93 ; 

555.03 I 

556.13 

557.24 

558.34 

559.44 

560.55 

& 

5®3-*7 
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Table V, fieduotion to the Mi^ridiaa. 




17 ”* 

18 »» 

1#™ 

20“ 

// 

// 

635.9 

// 

708.4 

M 

78A.9 

568.3 

637.0 

709.7 

786.2 

569.4 

638.2 

710.9 

787-5 

570-5 

639.A 

712.1 

788.8 

571-6 

640.6 

713-4 

790.1 

572.8 

641.7 

714.6 

791.4 

573-9 

642.9 

715-9 

792.7 

575-0 

644.1 

717.1 

794.0 

576.1 

645-3 

718.4 

795-4 

577.2 

646.5 

719.6 

796.7 

578.4 

647.7 

720.9 

798.0 

579-5 

648.9 

722.1 

799-3 

580.6 

650.0 

723.4 

800.7 

581.7 

651.2 

724.6 

802.0 

582.9 

652.4 

7 ^ 5-9 

803.3 

584.0 

653.6 

727.2 

804.6 


65^.8 

728.4 

806.0 

586.2 

656.0 

729.7 

807.3 

587.4 

657.2 

730.9 

808.6 

588.5 

658.4 

732.2 

809.9 

589.6 

659.6 

733-5 

811.3 

590.8 

660.8 

734-7 

8 12.6 

591.9 

662.0 

736.0 

813.9 

593.0 

663.2 

737-3 

815.2 

594.2 

664.4 

73 X -5 

816.6 

595-3 

665.6 

739.8 

817.9 

596.5 

666.8 

741.1 

819.2 

597.6 

668.0 

742.3 

820.5 

S 9»-7 

669.2 

743.6 

821.9 

S 99-9 

670.4 

744 - 9 , 

823.2 

601.0 

671.6 

746.2 

' 824.6 

602.2 

672.8 

747-4 

825.9 

603.3 

674.1 

748.7 

827.3 

604.5 

675-3 

750.0 

828.6 

605.6 

676.5 

751-3 

829.9 

606.8 

677-7 

752.6 

831.2 

607.9 

678.9 

753 - 5 ^ 

832.6 

609.1 

680.1 

755 -t 

^* 33-9 

610.2 

681.3 

756.4 

835.3 

611.4 

682.6 

757-7 

836.6 

612.5 

683.8 

759.0 

838.0 

613.7 

685.0 

760.2 

839.3 

614.8 

686.2 

761.5 

840.7 

616.0 

687.4 

762.8 

842.0 

617.2 

688.7 

764.1 

843.4 

618.3 

689.9,* 

765-4 

844.7 

619.5 

691.1 

766.7 

846.1 

620.6 

692.4 

768.0 

847.5 

621.8 

693.6 

769.3 

848.9! 

623.0 

694.8 

770.6 

850.2 

624.1 

696.0 

771.9 

851.6 

625.3 

697.3 

773 -* 

851.9 

626.5 

698. c 

774-5 

854.3 

627.6 

699-7 

11 S ‘1 

855-7 

628.8 

701.0, 

777.1 

857.1 

630.0 

702.2 

778.4 

858.4 

631.2 

703-5 

779 - 7 . 

859-8 


704-7 

781.0; 

861.1 

633.5 

705-9 

75^-31 

862.5 

634.7 

707.1 

783.6 

863.9 



1015.41 

1016.9 

1018.4! 

1019.91 

1021.4 

1022.8 

1024.3 
1025. 8 

1027.3 
1028.81 
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Table YIi Logarithms of m and n. 


2 sin2 J t 


t 


im. 

2m 

3m 

s 

0 

00 

0.29^03 

o.8q5oq 

1.24727 

1 

6.73673 

.30739 

.90230 

.25208 

2 

7.33879 

.32151 

.90945 

.25687 

3 

7.69097 

•33541 

.91654 

.26163 

4 

7.94085 

.34909 

• 9^357 

.26636 

5 

8.13467 

.36255 

•9305s 

.27107 

0 

8.29303 

• 375 *i 

•93747 

•^7575 

T 

8.42692 

.38888 

•94434 

.28041 

8 

8.54291 

.40174 

.95115 

.28504 

9 

8.64521 

.41442 

• 9579 * 

.28965 

10 

8.73673 

.42692 

.96462 

.29423 

11 

8.81951 

.43925 

•97*57 

.29879 

12 

8.89509 

.45140 

.977*8 

.30332 

13 

8.96461 

.46338 

.98443 

.30783 

14 

9.02898 

■ 475*9 

.99094 

.31232 

15 

9.08891 

.48685 

.99740 

.31679 

16 

9.14497 

.49*36 

1.00381 

.32123 

17 

9.19763 

.50971 

.01017 

.32560 

18 

9.24727 

.52092 

.01649 

.33006 

19 

9.29423 

.5319* 

.02276 

•33443 

20 


.54291 

• .02898 

.3387* 

21 

9.38117 

•55370 

•035*7 

• 343 ** 

22 

9.42157 

.56436 

.0413* 

•34743 

23 

9.46018 

.57489 

.04740 

.35172 

24 

9497 >5 

.58529 

•05345 

• 3559 * 

25 

9 .sp 6 i 

•59557 

.05946 

.36022 

26 

9.56667 

.60573 

.06543 

•36445 

27 

9-59945 

.61577 

.07136 

.36866 

28 

9.63104 

.62570 

.07725 

.372*5 

29 

9.66152 

•6355* 

.08310 

.37702 

30 

9.69097 

.64521 

.08891 

.38116 

31 

9.71945 

.65481 

.09468 

.38529 

32 

9.74703 

.66431 

.10042 

.3*940 

33 

9.77376 

.67370 

.10611 

• 3934*1 

34 

9.79968 

.68299 

.11177 

•39755 

35 

9.82486 

.69218 

•**739 

.40160) 

36 

9*4933 

.70127 

.12298 

.40563 

37 

9.87313 

.71027 

.12*53 

.40964 

38 

9.89629 

.71918 

.13404 

.41364 

39 

9.91886 

.72800 

. 1395 ^ 

.41761 

40 

9.94085 

.73673 

•«4497 

.42157 

41 

9.96229 

•74537 

.15038 

.42551 

42 

9.98323 

•75393 

.15576 

.42943 

43 

0.00366 

.76240 

.10110 

•43333 

44 

0.02363 

.77080 

.16641 

.43722 

45 

0.04315 

.7791* 

.17169 

.44109 

46 

0.06224 

• 7^734 

.17694 

.44494 

47 

0.08092 

•Z 9550 

.18216 

.44877 

48 

0.09921 

.80358 

.18735 

•45359 

49 

0.11712 

.81158 

.19250 

.45639 

I 50 

0.134.67 

.81952 

.19762 

.46018 

51 

0.15187 

.82738 

.20271 

•46395 

1 52 

0.16875 


.20778 

.46770 

i 53 

0.18528 

.8428.. 

.21281 

• 47*43 

54 

0.20151 

.85053 

.21782 

• 475*5 

55 

0.21745 

.85813 

.22280 

.47886 

56 

0.23310 

.86564 

.22775 

.4*255 

57 

0.24848 

.87310 

.23267 

.48622 

i 58 

0.2635:: 

.s«\ 049 j 

.23756 

.48988 

: 59 

0.27843 

.88782 

.24243 

.49352 

1 60 

L 

0.29303 

0.89509 

1.24727 

*• 497*4 


1.69096 

.69385 

.69673 

.69960 

.70246 


1. 69096 


.82484 

.82732 

.82979 

.83225 

.83471 

.83716 

.83960 

.84204 

•84447 

.84690 

1.84931 


1.84931 

.85172 

•85890 


*•98320 ' 
.98526 

.98732 , 

.98937 

.99142 

•99347 

•99551 

•99755 

•99958 

2 . 001 6 i i 


.09007 : 

.0919^ ; 
.0937^ ! 
.09554 , 
.097 3 ^ 




Table VI, Logarithms of m and n. 
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- - • - 
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log m 


t 

gm 

9m 

lO"* 

||m 

12 ”* 

13 "* 

14 “ 

15 ™ 

i 

0 

1 

•z 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
0 

I 10 

1 

12 

13 

14 

i I*"’ 
i 10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

1 

22 

23 

24 

25 
! 2G 
! 27 

1 28 
i 29 

j 30 

I 3 i 
! 32 
: 33 
: 34 

; 35 
30 
' 37 

1 38 

1 39 
! 40 

1 41 
i 42 

1 43 

44 

45 
; 40 
i 47 
! 48 

1 49 
: 59 

51 
! 52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

2.0991 

.1009 

.1027 

•*045 

.1063 

.1081 

.1099 

.1117^ 

•” 35 - 

.ii 53 < 

.1188,^ 

.12061 

.12237 

.12413 

.12589 

.1276.4 

.12939 

■MiU 

.I3j6z 

•1363s 

.13809 

.139XZ 

.14154 

.14326 

.14^98 

.14670 

.14841 

.15011 

.2 (;i82 
•*53521 
.:5522 
.15691 
.15860 

.16029! 

.16198 

.16366 

.16534 

.16701 

.16868 

.17035 

.17202 

.17368 

••7534 

•17700 

.17865 

.18030 

.1X194 

•'*359 

• 1X523 
.18687 

• 18850 
.19013 

.19176 

.19338 

.19500 

.19662 

•19824 

.19985 

2.20146 

7 2.2014 

1 .2030 

{ .20^6 

{ .2002 

7 .2078 

7 . 2094 ( 

.211o( 
h .2126^ 

t .2142- 

) .2158] 

.2173^ 

.21X95 

.22055 

.2221: 

.22369 

.22525 
.22682 
1 .22838 

.22994 
.23150 

.23304 

.23459 

.2361.1 

.23768 

.23922 

.24076 

.24230 

•H383 

T , lf , 

.24842 

.2499. 

.25146 

.25297 

•»5449 

.25600 

.25751 

.25902 

.26052 

.26202 

.26352 

.26501 

.26651 

.26800 

•26949 

.27097 

.27246 

•*7394 

.27826 

.279X4 

.28130 

.28277 

.28423 

.28569 

.28715 

.28861 

.29006 

.29151 

2.29296 

> 2.29296 

7 .29441 

7 .29586 

7 .2973c 

7 .29874 

5 .30017 

3 .30161 

I- -30304 

•30447 

•30590 

.30732 

.30874 

.31016 

.31158 

.31300 

.31441 

.31582 

.31723 

.31864 

.32004 

.32144 

.32284 

.32424 

.32563 

.31703 

.31X42 

.32980 

.33019 

• 33 ^ 5 ? 

.33396 

•335341 

.33671! 

.338091 

•33946 

.34083 1 
.34220! 
•34357 
•34493 
.34630 
.34766 

.34901 

.35037 

.35172 

•35307 

• 3544 i 

•35577 

•3571a 

.35846 

.35980 

.36114! 

.36248 

.363X1 

.36515 

.36648 

.36781 

.36915 

.37046 

.37178 

•37310 

•3744a 

^•37574 

*• 3757 ^ 

•3770. 

• 3783 < 

•3796: 

.3809: 

.38225 

.3836c 

.3849c 

.38615 

•3874s 

.38879 

.39009 

•39138 

.39267 

•39396 

• 395 a 5 

•39654 

•39782 

.39910 

.40038 

.40166 

•40294 

•40421 

.40548 

.40675 

.40802 

.40929 

.41055 

.41181 

.41307 

•41434 

.41560 

.416X5 

.41811 

.41936 

.42061 

.42186 

.42310 

• 4 a 435 

• 4 a 559 

.42683 

.42807 

.42931 

•43055 

•43178 

.43302 

• 434 a 5 

.43548 

.43670 

•43793 

•43915 

.44037 

• 44*59 

.44281 

•444031 

• 445 a 5 ! 

•44646,' 

•44767 

.44888 

.45009 

2.45130 

^ a. 45 i 3 c 

• 45 a 5 < 

•45371 

•45491 

.45611 

• 4573 * 

•4585c 

•4597c 

.46089 

•4620c 

.4632? 

.46446 

•46565 

.46684 

.46802 

.46920 

•47038 

.47156 

•47274 

•4739a 

•47509 

.47626 

•47743 

.47860 

•47977 

. 48 oc ;4 

.48210 

.48327 

.48443 

•48559 

.48675 

.48790 

.481706 

.49021 

•49*36 

.49251 

.49366 

• 4 yf 8 i 

•49596 

.49711 

•49825 

.49939 

.50053 

.50167 

.50281 

•50394 

.50508 

.50621 

•50734I 

.50X47 

.50960 

.51073 

.5118c 

.51298 

.51410 

.51522 

.5163A 

.5*746 

.51858 

.51969 

2.52081 

5 2.5208 

> .52117: 

.5230' 
.5241^ 
.52521 

•52631 

.5274! 

.52856 

•52967 

•53077 

.53*87 

•53297 

.53406 

• 535*6 

.53625 

•53735 

•53844 

•53953 

.54062 

•54*70 

^4279 

•54387 

•54496 

•54604 

• 547*2 

.54820 

.54928 

•55035 

• 55*43 

.55250 

•55358 

•55465 

•55572 

•55679 

•55785 

.55892 

•55999 

.56105 

.56211 

•563*7 

•56423 

•56529 

.56635 

.56740 

.56846 

•5695* 

.57056 

.57161 

.57266 

• 5737 ' 

•57476 

.575X0 

.576X5 

•S 77*9 

• 57*93 

•57997 

.58101 

.5X205 

.5X309 

.5X41; 

2.58516 

2.5851 

.58611 

.5872: 

.5882 

.5892^ 

•59031 

• 59 * 3 ^ 

•5923^ 

• 5933 S 

• 5944 * 

•59543 

.59645 

•59747 

•59849 

• 5995 * 

.60052 

•60154 

•60255 

•60357 

.60458 

•60559 

.60660 

.60760 

.60861 

.60961 

.61062 
.61 162 
.61263 
.61 363 
.61463 

•61563 

.61662 

.61762 

.61861 

.61961 

.62060 

.62159 

.62258 

.62+56 

.62555 

.62654 

.62752 

.62850 

•62949 

.63047 

•63*45 

.63243 

•6334* 

.63438 

.63536 

.63634 

•6373* 

.63828 

.63925 

.64022 

.64216 
.643'! 3 
.64+10: 

2.64506 

5 2.64506 
) .64603 

t .64699 

•64795 

.64891 

.64987 

.65083 

.65179 

.65274 

.65370 

.65466 
.65561 
.65656 : 

•6575* i 

.65846 1 

.65941 1 
.66036 ' 
.66131 
.66225 ' 
.66320 ■ 

.66414 
.66509 j 
.66603 : 
.66697 i 
.66791 i 

.66885 1 

.66979 

.67073 

.67166 

.67260 

■67353 

.67446 

•67633 

.67726 

.67818 
.67911 
.68004 
.68097 . 
.68189 

.68281 

.68558 ; 
.68650 j 

.68742 ' 
.68834 : 
.68926 i 
.69017 i 
.69109 ' 

.69201 i 
.69292 ! 

•693*3 1 

.69474 i 

•69565 j 

.69656 

•69747 

.69X3X 

.69929 

.70019 

2.70109 
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Table Vlt Logarithms of in and n. 


^ 2 s i n^ ^ t 2 sin* 1 1 

log m I 


1 ^ 

24“ 

25’« 

‘26« 



29“ 

t 

lopn 

t 

logn 

s 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
JG 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

23 

2G 

27 

28 

1 29 

1 :»> 

! 3t 

1 32 
oi) 
31 

1 35 

1 3G 
i 37 

1 38 
' 39 

! 40 
i 41 
i 42 

1 43 

44 

45 
4G 

; 47 
: 48 

49 

j 50 

1 51 
i 52 

1 53 

I 54 

1 55 

50 

57 

58 

59 

CO 



3.05306 

.05366 

.05426 

.05487 

■05547 

.05607 

.05667 

.05727 

.05787 

.05847 

.05907 

.05966 

.06026 

.06086 

.06146 

.06205 

.06265 

.06324 

.06384 

.06444 

.06503 

.06562 

.06622 

.06681 

.06740 

.c68oo 

.06859 

.06918 

.06977 

.07036 

.07095 

.07154 

.07213 

.07272 

.07331 

.07389 

.07448 

.07507 

.07566 

.07625 

.07083 

.07742 

.07801 

.07850 

.07918 

.07976 

.08035 

.08093 

.08151 

.0821b 

.08268 

.08326 

.08384 

.08442 

.08501 

.08559 

.08617 

.08675 

.08733 

.08791 

3.08848 

3.08848 

.08906 

.08964 

.09022 

.09079 

.09137 

.09195 

.09252 

.09310 

.09367 

.09415 

.09482 

.09540 

.09597 

.09655 

.09712 

.09769 

.09826 

.09883 

.09941 

.09998 

.10055 

.10112 

.10169 

.10220 

.10283 

.10340 

.10396 

.10453 

.10510 

.10567 

.10623 

.10680 

.10737 

.10793 

.10850 
.10906 
.10963 
.11019 
.1 1076 

.11132 

.11188 

.11245 

.11301 

.11357 

.11413 

.11469 

.11525 

.11582 

.11638 

.11694 

.11750 

.11805 

.11861 

.11917 

.11973 

.12019 

.12085 

.12140 

.12196 

3.12252! 

3.12252 

.12307 

.12363 

.12418 

.12474 

.12529 

.125*5 

.12640 

.12695 

.12751 

.12806 

.12861 

.12916 

.12971 

.13026 

.13081 

.13136 

.13191 

.13246 

.13301 

.13356 

.13411 

.13466 

.13521 

.13576 

.13631 

.13686 

.13740 

•*3795 

.13850 

.13904 

•*3959 

.14013 

.14068 

.14122' 

.14177 

.*423* 

.14285 

.14340 

•*4394 

.14448 

.14502 

•>4557 
.1461 1 
.14665 

.14719 

•14773 

.14827 

.14881 

•>4935 

.>4989 

•>5043 

.15096 
! .15150 

.>5204 

.>5258 

.>5312 

•>5365 

•> 54>9 

•>S47* 

3 .> 55 » 6 j 

3.>5526 

.15580 

.15740 

•*5793 

.15847 

.15900 

•*5953 

.16007 

.16060 
• 161 1 3 

.16166 

.16210 

.16373 

.16326 

.>6379 

.16432 

.16485 

.16538 

.16591 

.16643 

.16696 

.16749 

.16802 

.16855 

,16907 

.16960 

.17118 

.17170 

.17223 

•* 7^75 

•* 73^7 

.17380 

•*7433 

.17485 

.17538 

.17590 

.17642 

.17694 

.17746 

•*7799 

.17851 

.17903 

•17955 

.18007 

. .1*059 

.18111 

.18163 

.18215 

1 .18267 

.18319 
.18371 

.18412] 
.1847J 
.18 526 
.18578 
.18629 

3.18681 

3.18681 

.18733 

.18784 

.18836 

.18887 

.18939 

.18990 

.19042 

.19093 

.19145 

.19196 

.19247 

.19299 

.19350 

.19401 

•*9452 

•*9503 

•*9554 

.19606 

.19657 

.19708 

•*9759 

.19810 

.19861 

.19912 

.19962 
.20013 
.20064 
.201 1 5 
.20166 

.20216 

.20267 

.20318 

.20369 

.20419 

.20470 

.20520 

.20571 

.20621 

.20672 

.20722 

.20772 

.20822 

.20873 

.20924 

.20974 

.21024 

.71075 

.21125 

.21175 

.21225 
.21275 
.2132 ' 

•**375 

.21425 

-1475 

1 .21525 

. -^*575 

1 -2*6^5 
: .^*675 

[ 3.* > 7*5 

3.21725 

.21775 

.21825 

.21875 

.21924 

.21974 

.22024 

.22073 

.22123 

.22172 

.22222 

.22272 

.22321 

•22371 

.22420 

.22470 

.22519 

.22568 

.22618 

.22667 

.22716 

.22766 

.22815 

.22864 

.22913 

•22963 

.23012 

.23061 

.23110 

•^ 3*59 

.23208 

.23257 

.23306 

•^3355 

.23404 

•^3453 

.23501 

.23550 

.23599 

.23648 

.23697 

•*3745 

.23794 

.23843 

•23*91 

.23940 

.23988 

.24037 

.24086 

.24134 

.24182 

.24231 

.24279 

. .*4376 
; .^4414 

! •»4473 

1 •*+ 5 »> 
.24569 
.24617 

3.24665 

m g 

0 0 

1 0 

0 

3 0 

4 0 

5 () 

G 0 
7 0 
H 0 
9 0 
10 0 
11 0 

12 0 
1(1 
20 
80 
40 
50 

13 0 

10 
. 20 
;jo 

40 

50 

11 0 

10 

20 

80 

40 

50 

15 0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 

IG 0 

10 

20 

30 

4 (» 

50 

17 0 

10 

20 

:io 

40 

50 

18 0 
10 
20 
30 
-.10 
.)0 

19 0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

5 (i 

j:o 0 

— 00 
4.9706 
6.1747 
6.8791 
7 - 37«8 
7.7665 

8.0832 

8.3509 

8.5829 

8.7875 

8.9705 

9.1360 

9.2871 

9.3*11 

9-3347 

9.3580 

9.3810 

9.4037 

9.4262 

9 - 44^3 

9.4701 

9.4917 

9.5*30 

9 - 534 * 

9-5549 
f 5754 
9-5957 
9.61 58 

9.6356 

9-6553 

9.6747 

9.6939 

9.7128 

9.7316 

9.7502 

9.7686 

9.7867 

9.8047 

9.8225 

9.8402 

9.8576 

9.8749 

9.8920 

9.90S9 

9-9257 

9.9423 

9.95S8 

.9.9751 

9.9913 

0.0072 

0.0231 

0.038 

0.0544 

0.0698 

0.0851 

0.1003 

0.1153 

0.1302 

0.1450 

o.*S 97 

1 0.1742 

m g 

20 0 
10 
20 
.10 
40 
50 

21 0 
10 
20 
?A) 
40 
50 

22 0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 

23 0 
10 
20 
;:o 

40 

50 

24 0 
10 
20 
30 
•JO 
50 

25 0 
10 
20 
30 
‘10 
50 

2G 0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

27 0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 

28 0 
10 
20 
30 
40 

5:. 

29 0 
10 
20 
.30 
40 
50 

30 0 

0.1742 
0.1886 
0.2029 
0.21 70 
0.231 1 
0.2450 

0.2589 

0.2726 

0.2S62 

0.2997 

0.3131 

0.3264 

0.3396 

0.3527 

0.3657 

0.3786 

0 - 39*5 

0.4042 

0.416S 

0.4293 

0.4418 

0.4786 

0.4907 

0.5027 

0.5146 

0.5264 

0.5382 

0.5499 

0.5615 

0-5730 

0.5845 

0.5959 

0.6072 

0.6184 

0.6296 

0.6407 

0.6517 

0.6626 

0-6735 

0.6843 

0.6951 
0.7057 
0.7164 
0.7269 
0.7374 
' 0.7478 

0.7582 

0.76S5 

0.7787 

C.7889 

0.7990 

0.8090 

0 8190 

0.8290 

0.8389 ! 

0.8487 

0.8585 

O.S682 

0.8789 
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Table VII. Limits of Giroum-meridian Altitudes. 

A* Jjimiting hour angle at which the second reduction amounts to one second. 



Declination same sign as latitude. 

Declination different sign from latitude. i 

Lac. 





















Ei 


50 ° 

40 ° 

80 ° 

20° 

10° 

0° 

10“ 

1 

30 ° 

40 ° 




80“ 

o 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

fit 

m 

fit 



m 

H 

ilH 

m 


fit 

m 


0 

67 

39 

27 

21 

x6 

X 2 

8 

5 


0 

5 

8 

12 

x6 

21 

27 


67 ; 

10 

54 

33 

24 

17 

*3 

9 

5 

0 


5 

8 

12 

*5 

>9 

24 

3 * 

48 


20 , 

48 

^2 

20 

14 

10 

5 

0 

5 


8 

12 

>5 

18 


29 

40 



30 


20 

*7 


6 

0 

5 

9 


12 

*5 

18 

22 

28 

37 




40 


22 

13 

7 

0 

6 

xo 

*3 


16 

*9 

23 

28 

36 




j 

50 


18 

9 

0 

7 

1 1 


17 


21 

*4 

29 

37 






60 

28 

X2 

0 

9 

13 

17 

20 

*4 


27 


40 







mm 

1 


12 




1 »9 

Ijl 



1 4« 






: .. 




B. Limiting hour angle at which the third reduction amounts to one second. 


Declination same sign as latitude. 


Declination different sign from latitude. 


var. 

80 ° 

70 ° 

60 “ 

50 ° 

40 “ 

30 ° 

20 ° 

10 ° 

0 ° 

10 “ 

20 ° 

30 ° 

40 ° 

50 ° 

60 ° 

70 ° 

80 “ ; 

0 

m 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

m 1 

0 

135 

2 ® 

6 f 

5 * 

40 

29 

20 

It 

0 

1 X 

20 

29 

4 - 

5 * 

67 

90 

*35 

10 

128 

82 

59 

43 

32 

21 

11 

0 

II 


28 





96 


30 

118 

73 

5 * 

35 


12 

0 

I 1 

20 

28 

37 

46 

56 

67 

82 



30 

107 

64 

1 42 

26 

14 

0 

12 

21 

29 

37! 

46 

|5 

64 

75 




40 

25 

54 

32 

16 

0 

14 

»3 

3 ^ 

40 

47 1 


64 

73 





50 

82 

42 

^9 

0 

x6 

26 

35 

43 

: r 

59 i 

67 

75 




1 


60 

67 

27 

0 

19 

32 

42 

51 


1 67 

751 

82 





1 


70 

45 1 

0 

27 

42 

54 

64 

73 

82 

1 90 

96 






1 



The following approximate rules are sufficiently exact for practical 
purposes : 

A. The limit at which the second reduction amounts to 0".l is J the hour 
angle of Table VII. A. 

The limit at which the second reduction amounts to 0".01 is i the hour 
angle of Table VII. A. 

B* The limit at which the third reduction amounts to 0".l is # the hour 
angle of Table VII. B. 

The limit at which the third reduction amounts to 0".01 is i the hour 
angle of Table Vll. B. 


5»0 








TABLE Vm. 

For reducing tramiu over several threads to a common {nmnt. 



m 











TABLE Vm. 

jPor reducing transits over several threads to a common instant. 


■ 

Arg. Sidereal time. 

Projiortional parts of log k. 

Arg. Mean time. 

■ 

X 

Log*; 

V 

a* 

3* 

4* 

5* 

6* 

1* 

8* 

9* 

Log*; 

X 

711 !t 

8 0 

5 

1.46 

0.000 2646 

II 

22 

33 

44 

55 

66 

77 

88 

100 

0.000 2660 

s 

*■47 

10 

*•55 

*757 

11 

23 

34 

45 

56 

*68 

79 

90 

102 

2772 

*•57 

20 

1.65 

2871 

11 

23 

34 

46 

57 

69 

81 

94 

104 

2886 

i.6j 

80 

*•75 

2987 

12 

^3 

35 

47 

58 

70 

82 

94 

106 

3003 

*•77 

40 

1.86 

3*05 

12 

44 

36 

48 

60 

74 

84 

96 

108 

3122 

1. 88 j 

50 

1.97 


12 

45 

37 

49 

62 

74 

86 

98 


3443 

*•99 

9 0 

2.08 

334 * 

*3 

45 

37 

50 

63 

75 

88 

100 

112 

3367 

2.10 

10 

2.20 

3 V 73 

*3 

26 

3* 

5 * 

64 

76 

89 

102 

114 

3494 

2.22 

20 

2.32 

3^01 

*3 

26 

38 

5 * 

64 

77 

90 

103 

116 

3621 

4-34 i 

30 

»-45 

373 * 

*3 

26 

39 

54 

65 

78 

92 

*05 

118 

375* 

' 4.47 j 

40 

2.58 

3^63 

*3 

2G 

40 

53 

66 

79 

93 

107 

120 

3884 

2.60 

50 

'L.’Jl. 

3997 

*4 

47 

41 

54 

68 

82 

95 

109 

122 

40*9 

4.74 

10 0 

2.86 

4*34 

*4 

47 

4 * 

55 

69 

83 

96 

110 

124 

4156 

2.88 ; 

10 

3.00 

4272 

*4 

28 

44 

56 

70 

84 

9* 

1 12 

127 

4296 

3-03 I 

20 

3*5 

44*4 

*4 

28 

43 

57 

71 

*5 

100 

1*4 

129 

4438 

3-*7 1 

30 

3-30 

4557 

*5 

29 

1 44 

58 

73 | 

87 

102' 

117 

* 3 * 

4582 

3-32 : 

40 

3-46 

4703 

*5 

49 

44 

59 

74 | 

88 

*03 

118 

*33 

4729 

3-49 i 

60 

3.63 

4851 

*5 

30 

45 

60 

75! 

1 

90 

. 05 , 

120 

*35 

4878 

3.66 i 

11 0 

3.80 

5001 

*5 

, 3 * 

46 

61 

1 761 

94! 

1 

107 

122 

*37 

5029 

3-831 

10 

3 9 * 

5*54 

*5 

3 * 

461 

62 

77: 

93 

i 108 

124 

*39 

5182 

4.01 

20 

4. 16 

5309 

16 

1 3 * 

47 

63 

78. 

94 ] 

IlOj 

126 

* 4 * 

533* 

4.19 

30 

4-34 

5466 

iG 

34 

48; 

64 

8oj 

96; 

II2 

.281 

*43 

5496 

4.38 1 

40 

4 53 

5626 

16 

34 

49 : 

64 

1 81! 

97; 

II3 

129! 

*45 

5*57 

4-57 1 

50 

4-73 

5788 

16 

34 

49 

65 

82j 

9 * 

** 4 * 3 * 

*47 

$819 

4-77 ! 

12 0 

4-93 

595a 

16 

33 

50 

66 

83! 

1 

99 

116 

*33 

*50 

59*5 

4-97 1 

10 

5.14 

6118 

* 7 | 

34 

5 * 

67 

84 

loi ! 

1 18 

*35 

! *54 

6152 

S‘*8 i 

1 20 

5.36 

6287 

* 7 | 

34 

5 * 

68 

85 

102- 

120 

* 37 , 

154 

6'J22 

5-40 ! 

1 30 

5 - 5 » 

6458 

f 17 

34 

54 

69 

86 

104: 

* 41 ,' 

*38 

*56 

6493 

5.62 j 

40 

5.80 

6631 

18 

35 

53! 

70 

88; 

105^ 

*23: 

* 4 * 

*58 

6668 

5-85 ! 

I 50 

6.04 

6807 

, 18 

35 

53 , 

7 * 

« 9 ; 

106, 

124' 

142I 

1 Go 

6844 

6.08 : 


TABLE VIII. A. 

For correcting the mean log k f'jund from the preceding table. 


Mean log k 

Correction. 

0.0001 

0. 0000000, 1 j 

2 

0.3 ' 

3 

0.8 

4 

*.4 

5 

2.2 

6 

3-3 

7 

4.3 


69a 










TA BLE IXi Probability of £noTB( 

(Method of Least Squares.) 








TABLE 1X.A. Probability of Errors. 

, (Method of Least Squares.) 


eoxo Diff- 


.00538 

.01076 

.0.614 

.02.52 

0.02690 

•04303 

•04840 

0.0537* J 

•oS9>4 ” 

•0645 > i's 
.06987 
•075^3 ”6 
0.08059 

•08594 III 

.09129 

•°9^63 III 

.10197 

o.io73> --- 

.11264 

.,.796 

..2860 

53« 

o.i339« 5 

.i392« y 

.14451 

-S'J I S 

1.; 

0.16035 5 „ 

..6562 5*7 
..7088 5*6 

..76.4 5"* 
..L38 5*4 
* 5*4 

C.I8662 

•'9**5 yi 
•19707 

.20220 ^ 

C20 

•*°749| ;,5 
0.21268 
.21787: 

' ' CI7 

•^^304: 

.22821 5^7' 

•233^6 5^5 
515 

o-i3^Si ,,, 
.24364 5 3 
.24876 512 
.25388 
.25898 5'o 

c I 

0.26407 



«(pO Diff. 

0.50000 « 

•5^428 

•5°*53 ^4l 
■5*f7 

•5*699 

•53366 

•5377* J.o 

0.54188 
•54595 J06 
•55°°> ^oj 

. 5 5404 ^ 

.55806 

2 5 399 

397 

.56602 

sV II 

•57391 
•57781 3^^ 

0.58171 ,g. 
•58558 4 

•5*94* Is ] 
•593*5 igj 
•59705 ^^g 

o. 6008 3 , 

.60459 376 

.60833 374 
£ 372 

.6120c 

•6*575 

°:6x?^* 5^' 

.62671 33 

.63032 36' 

•6339. Ill 

o .'63747 

.64102 

•64454 

.64804 y 

•65*5* "6 

°-6S498 . 

•65841 III 

.66182 34' 

•66521 339 

•66858 337 

0.67193 
•675*6 
■67856 53°' 
•68184 3*4 
•68510 m 
0.68833 


•75945 : 

i’ ^ 

•76746 III 
* •77°^9 ,6, 
•77*70, 

'>•775281 
.77785: -5/ 

•7i;39::54 

•7*54*; ,:,8 
0 . 78790 I 4 j 
•79036: ,T. 
•79*8 o| rl 


o.79<)99; j,6 

•80235! ’ I 

.804691 I 
.807001 , 

•809301 „g ! 

0.81*58! j 

•813831 li 

.81607; I 
.818281 ; 
.82048. jjg j 
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T ABL E IX.Ai Probability of ErroirSi 

(Method of Least Squares.) 


0.82266 
.82481 *'5 

lit 

.82907 

•*3734 ::4 

•*3936 

•*4*37 

°^33S ,6 

.84726 -^3 

.84919 *93 
* 100 

•*5'°9 ,2, 

o-*5»9* .oo 
.85486 I* 

•85671 [;i 
•85*54 8? 

.86036 ll 
0.86216 g 

•*6394 I'g 

•8fi570 
•86745 \ll 
•869.7 .J, 

o.» 7 o 8S 

•87.58 'x 

.87425 

:6j 

•*'•7551 .4 
"8^!!8i *60 

.llV'i *5* 

.88550 '55 

155 

0.8870c 

•8*857 

.89008 *5* 
•*9'57 ]49 
*9304 ,47 

0.89450 

■89595 4^ 
■89738 43 

.89879 '4' 

•900.9 ;4° 

°-90.57 , 

•90.93 III 

■90428 1 35 
.90562 '34 
.90694 '3* 
121 




0.9261 3 
.92721 
.92828 
.92934 
.93038 

0.93141 

•93^3 

•93344 

•93443; 

•9354i| 

0.93638! 

•93734; 
.93S28 
. 93922' 
.940141 


o 94543J 
.94627 

•947**1 

•94793' 

.94874! 

0.94954I 

•95'^33j 

.951111 

.95187 

.95263 

0.95338' 

.954121 

•95485! 
•9555: i 

.95628. 

0.95698; 


0 (pO Diff. 


■9*</6^ \l] 

•99*47 ^ 

^ *55 

o 99302 

•‘-^ 943 * J 
•99539 00 

•99«-7 
.99700 



3.50 










TABLE X. Peirce’s Criterion. 

Values of ** fob = 1. 
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TABLE Xi Peirce's Griterioni 


Values or foe fi = 2 . 









TABLE X. A. Feiroe’s Oriterion. 



9-3979 
9.1707 
9.0231 
5 I 8 . 9»34 



8.0814 
8.0674 

33 8.0538 

34 8.0407 

33 8,0279 


9.4710 

9.4328 

9.3979 

9.3658 

9-33S9 

9.3080 

9.2818 

9.2571 

9.2338 

9.2117 

9.1907 
9.1707 
9.1516 
9.1332 
9 - 1*57 ! 
9.0988 I 
9.0826 I 
9.0669 I 
9.05 iX I 
9.0372 


8.3227 

S.3105 

8.2986 

8.2870 

8.2757 

8.2647 

8.2540 

8.2435 

8-^333 

8.2233 

8.2136 

8.2040 

8.1947 

IMll 


m 






TABLE S, A, Eeirce^s Griterioni 


Log 71 


■ 

1 

B 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 
72 "* 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

81 

85 

86 

87 

88 
99 
90 

7.7840 

7.7768 

7.7698 

7.7629 

7.7562 

7-7495 

7.7429 

7-7364 

7.7300 

7.7237 

7-7175 

7.7114 

7-7054 

7.6994 

7.6936 

7.6878 

7.6820 

7.676.1 

7.6708 

7.6653 

7.6599 

7.6546 

7.6493 

7.6440 

7.6389 

7.6237 

7,6187 

7.6139 

8.0886 

8.0814 

8.0744 

8.0674 

8.0606 

8.0538 

8.0472 

8.0407 

8.0342 

8.0279 

8.0217 

8.0155 

8.0094 

8.0034 

7-9975 

7-9917 

7.9859I 

7.9803 

7-97471 

7.9691 

7.9637 

7-9583 

7 - 95^9 

7-9477 

7-9415 

7 9373 
7.9322 
7.9272 
7.9223 

7-9174 

8.2684 

8.2611 

8.2540 

0.2470 

8.2401 

*-»333 

8.2266 

8.2200 

8.2136 

8.2072 

8.2009 

8.1825 

8.1766 

8.1707 

8.1649 

8.1592 

8.1480 

8.1425 

8.1371 

8.1317 

8.1264 

8.1212 

8.1160 

8.1109 

8.1058 

8.1008 

8.0959 

8.3825 

*-3754 

8.3685 

8.3617 

*•3549 

8.34*3 

8.3418 

*•3353 

8.3290 

8.3227 

8.3166 

8.3106 

*.3045 

8.2986 

8.2928 

8.2X70 

8.2813 

*.2757 

8.2702 

8.2647 

8.2593 

8.2540 

8.2487 

8.2333 

8.2283 

8-2233 

8.4977 

He 

8.4620 

8.4420 

*•4355 

8.4291 

8.4228 

8.4166 

8.4105 

8.4044 

8.3985 

8.3926 

8.3X68 

8.3811 

*•3754 

8.3699 

8.3644 

8.3589 

*• 353 '’ 

*• 34*3 

^ 343 « 

8.3328 

*• 3*77 

8.3227 

8.5806 

8.5732 

8.5516 

8.5447 

8.537* 

8.5311 

8.5245 

*.5179 

8.5115 

4S 

8.4927 

8.4867 

8.4807 

8.4747 

8.4689 

8.4632 

*•4575 

8.4519 

8.4463 

8.4409 

*•4355 

8.4301 

8.4249 

8.4197 

8.4145 

8.4094 

8.4044 

8.6514 

“SI 

8.6293 

8.6222 

8.6152 

8.6082 

8.6015 

IX 

8.5817 

*•5753 

8.5600 

8.5628 

8 .S 56 -> 

8.5506 

l.lttl 

8.5330 

8.5273 

8.5216 

8.5161 

8.5106 

8.5051 

8.4998 

8.4841 

8.4790 

8.4739 

^7133 

8.6910 

8.6838 

8.6767 

8.6697 

8.6629 

8.6562 

*•6495 

8.6430 

8.6365 

8.6302 

8.6239 

8.6178 

8.6117 

8.6057 

8.5998 

*8^81^ 

I 8.5825 
8.5769 

8.5714 

8.5659 

8.5605 

8.5552 

8.5499 

*•5447 

*•5395 

*•5345 

1 

1 

8.7684 

8.7607 

8.7532 

8.7315 

*• 7*44 

8.7175 

8.7107 

8.7040 

*.6975 

8.6910 

8.6846 

8.6783 

8.6721 

8.6659 

8.6599 

i 8 .64! 1 ' l 

: 8.6423 r 

J 8.6365 ! 

• 8.6309 / 

/ 8.6253 ' 

1 8.6198 

8.6144 

8.6090 

8.6037 

*.5985 



9.:oi5 

9.4791 

9-4S75 

9.4367 

9.4167 

9-3973 

9.3786 



9.4969 

9-47'47 

9-4533. 

9-43^7 

9.4127 

9-3935 

9-3749 

9-3569 

9-3395 

9.3226 


9-»3i}l 

9.2176 

9.2042 

9.1912 

9.1785 


9.3916 

9-3731 

9-3551 

9-3377 

9-3209 

ITAl 

9-2734 

9.2585 

9.2.V40 

9.2299 

9.21(72 

9.2019 

9.1899 

9-^773 


9.4924 9.49021 
9.4704I 9.46821 
9-4491 ‘ 9-4470 
9.4286 9.4266 

9.4088 9.4069 

9.3*97 9.3878 
9.3711 9.3694 
9S534 9-35»® 
9-33<’o 9-334| 
9.3193 9.3170 

9.3030 9.3014 
9 7.872 9.2S57 

9.2719 9.2704 
9.2571 9.2556 

9.2426' 9.2412 

9.22-^5 9.2272 

9.2149, 9-2135 

9.2016; 9.2002 
9.1886; 9.1873 
9.1760 9.1748 


9.2%3o 9.2217 
9.2095 9.2082 

9.1963! 9.1950 
9.1835! 9.1811 
9.1711 9.169' 
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TABLE XIVi Mean Bednoed Befractlon for Lnnars. 

Barometer 80 inches. Fahrenheit’s Thermometer 60®. 


Appnront Recliicod DifTorcnce 
Altitude liefraction. for 1'. 


9 54» 

I tsi 

9 3** 


9 

9 *0-5 

9 9 5 

9 i-? 

8 56.0 
8 49.5 

i % 

8 30.8 
8 24.9 
8 19.1 
8 13.A 

8 7.8 

8 2.3 



Apparent Reduced | 
Altitude. Refraction.! 


Reduced 

Refiractiuti. 


5 

5 21.6 

5 *?•? 

5 16.8 

5 H-4 
5 12.1 


5 

4 58.8 

4 56.7 

4 54-6 
4 5»-S 
4 50 5 

t tli 

4 44-6 
4 4*.7 
4 40.8 
4 38-9 
4 37-J 
4 35-3 

4 33-5 
4 3*7 
4 30.0 


13 01 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 


till 

4 ^4-9 

4 ^3-^ 
4 21.6 
4 20.0 
4 18.J 

4 16.8 

4 *5-^ 

4 *3-7 
4 12.2 

4 *0-7 
4 9*i 

4 7-7 

4 6.3 

4 4* 

4 3-4 

4 2.0 

4 0.6 

3 59-3 
3 57-9 

3 56.6 
3 55-3 
3 54 0 
3 5»-7 
3 5*4 
3 50- * 

3 48-9 
3 47-6 
3 464 
3 4S a 
3 44 0 
3 431-8 



31 0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 


23 0 
20! 
40; 

24 0 
20 
40! 


» 57-3 
^ 55-9 
2 54.4 
2 53.0 
2 51.6 
2 50.3 

2 49.0 
2 47.6 
2 46.4 

* 45 -* 
2 43.8 
2 42.6 

2 41.4 
2 40.2 
2 39.0 
X 37.9 
2 36.7 
2 35.6 

» 34-5 

* 334 
2 32.4 

» 3*-3 
2 30.3 
2 29.2 

2 28.2 
2 26.3 
2 24.4 
2 22.5 
2 20.7 
2 18.9 


42 0 

42 30 

43 0 

43 30/ 

44 0| 
44 .30 


47 Oj 

48 0 

49 01 

50 01 
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TABLE XrV. A. 


of the Barometer. 


2?>.:50 

2y.:ir. 

liy.iu 

«y.ir> 


0' r 2 a 

0" I 30" 0" I 30" 0" I 30" 0 " , 


mean IIEFRACTION. 

4' I ,v I ft' I 


! 27.50 
' 27.55 
i 27.60 
I 27.65 
I 27.70 


28.50 

28.55 

28.60 

28.65 

28.70 


» « // 
10 12 15; 
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Correction of the Mean Refraction for the Height of the Thermometer. 
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TABLE Xy. Log A. 

For oorreoting Lunar Distances. 
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0151 

0154; 0157 

0160 

0163 

0166 

0169 




60 


0139 

0142 

0*45 

0148 0150 

0153 

i 0136 

, 0159 

0162 

0165 

0167 




66 


01381 0141 

0144 0146 

0149 

|0152| 0153 

0158 

0161 

0163 

0166 




12 0 


0137 

0140 

0143 

0145 

0148 

0151 

0154' 0157 

0*59 

0162 

0165 




6 


0136 

0139 

0142 

0144' 0147 

0150! 0153 

0156 

0158 

0161 

0164 




10 


0135 

,01 3* 

0141; 0143; 0140 

01491 0151 

,0154 

0*57 

0160 

0163 




16 


0134 

1 0137 

01401 0142' 0145 

0148: 013. 

; 0153 

0156 


0162 




20 


0133 

0136 

0139; 0141 

1 0144 

0147 

! 0130 

' 0152 

0155 

0158 

0160 




26 


0132 

jo «35 

|oi38 

1 0140 

j 0143 

0146 

1 0148 

1 OlCl 

0*54 

0157 

0*59 




12 SO 


0131 

‘oiui 

0137 

0139 

' 0142 

'0*45 

'0147 

0150 

0*53 

0*55 

0158 




35 


0130 

01331 

0136 

0138 

0141 

0144 

0146 

0*49 

0152I 

' 0154 

0157 




40 


0129 

0132 

0135 ; 

0 * 37 , 

0140 

0143 

0*45 

0148 

0*5*; 

0*53 

01 56 

01 5x1 



4.6 


0129 

C131 1 

0*34 

0136 

0*39 

0142 

0*44 

0*47 

0*501 

, 0151 

jO *55 




50 


0128; 01 30 

0*33 

0136 

O' 3* 

0141 

0*43 

0146 

0149 

i 0151 

, o '54 

01 56 



66 


0127 

0129 

0132 

0135; 0137 

0140 

0142 

0*45 

0148 

0 

irt 

0 

i 

0*55 



13 0 


0116 

0129 

0131 

0*34 

0136 

0139 

0141 

0*44 

0*47 

0149 

1 CI52 

0*54 



5 


0125 

0128 

0130, 0133; 0135 

01 38 

0141 

0*43 

0146 

01481 0151 

0*53 



10 


0124 

0127 

0129 

01 32 

0135 

0137 

0140 

0142 

0*45 

0*47 

0150 

0152 



16 


0123 

0126 

0129 

0131 

0*34 

01 36 

0*39 

0141 

0*44 

0140 0149 

0151 



20 

• 

0123 

0125 

0128 

01 30 

0*33 

0135 

0138 

0140 

0*43 

0*45 

0148 

0150 



26 


0122 

0124 

0127 

0129, 0132 

0*34; 0137 

0*39 

C142 

0*44 

0*47 

0*49 



13 30 


0121 

0124 

0126 

0129 

0131 

0 

0 

01 38 

0141 

0143 

0146 

0148 



36 


0120 

0123 

0125 

0128 

0130 

0*33 0135 

01 38 

0140 

0142 

0145 

0*47 



40 


0120 

0122 

0124 

0127 

0129 

01 32 

0134 0137 

0*39 

0142 

0*44 

0146 



46 



0121 

0124 

0126 

0128 

0131 

0*33 

01 36 

01 38 

0141 

0*43 

0*45 



60 



012 ■) 

0123 

0125 

0128 

01 30 

01 32 

0*35 

0*37 

0140 

0142 

0*45 



66 



0120 

0122 

0124 

0127 

0129! 0132 

0*34 

0136 

0*39 

0141 

0144 



14 0 



01T9 

0121 

0124 

0126 

0128 

0131 

0133 

0136 

0138 

0140 

0143 



6 



01 18 

0121 

0123 

012; 

0128 

0130 

01 32 

0*35 

0137 

0139 

0142 



in 



0117 

OI 2 C 

0122 

012 , 

0127 

0129 

oi 32 

0*34 

01 36 

0139 

0141 



16 



01T7 

•’' IK ) 

0121 

0124 

0126 

0128 

0131 

0*33 

0*35 

01 38 

0140 



20 



0116 

01 f 8 

0121 

0123 

0123 

0128 

01 30 

0132 

0*35 

0*37 

0139 



26 



01 1 s 

t - is 

OJ / 0 

3122 

0124 

0127 

0129 

0131 

0*34 

01 36 

0138 



li 30 



0114 

OTI7 

0119 

0121 

0124 

0126 

0128 

0131 

0133 

0135 

0137 



36 



0114 

01 16 

0118 

0121 

012J^ 

0125 

0128 

01 30 

01 32 

0*34 

0*37 



40 



riI3 

01 1 5 

oiiX 

C120 

0122 

0124 

0127 

0129 

0131 

0134 

0136 



46 



0112 

Of 7 5 

01 1? 

01 10 

0121 

0124 

0126 

0128 

0130 

0*33 

0135 



50 



01 17 

01 IJ 

01 1< 

01 iX 

0121 

0123 

0125 

0127 

0130 

0132 

0*34 



i 55 



Cl 11 

0113 

01 l(> 

0118 

0120 

012? 

012^ 

0127 

0129 

0131 

0133' 



i 

1 


Olio 

1 

|Oii3 

1 0115 

1 

|oii7 

IOII9 

1 0121 

0124 

0126 

0128 

0130 

0133 





610 






TABLE XV. Log A. 

For correcting Lunar Distances. 


App. 


REDUCED PARALLAX AND REFRACTION OP D. 


Alt. 
of D ■ 

48 ' 

49 ' 

50 ' 

51 ' 

52 ' 

53 ' 

' 0 ' 

15 0 

.0110 

0113 

0115 

01.7 

0119 

0121 

10 

.0109 

01 1 1 

0113 

01 16 

0118 

0120 

20 

.0108 


0112 

01 14 

01 16 

01 19 

HO 

.0107 

10I09 

01 1 1 

0113 

01 1 5 

01 17 

40 

.0105 

010^ 

Olio 

0112 

01 14 

0116 

60 

.0104 

0106 

0108 

01 10 

0112 

0115 

10 0 

.0103 

0105 

0107 

0109 

01 1 1 

0113 

10 

.0102 

0104 

0106 

010^ 

01 10 

0112 

1 20 

.0101 

0103 

0105 

0107 

0109 

01 1 1 

i HO 

.0100 

0102 

0103 

0105 

0107 

0109 

1 40 

.0098 

0100 

0102 

0104 

0106 

0108 

i 60 

.0097 

0099 

OIOI 

0103 

0105 

0107 

IT 0 

.0096 

0098 

0100 

0102 

0104 

0106 

10 

.0095 

0097 

0099 

OIOI 

oio3| oio<; 

■ 20 

.0094 

0096 

0098 

0100 

0102 

0104 

1 HO 


0095 

0097 

0099 

0101 

0103 

40 


0094 

0096 

0098 

0100 

Old 

1 60 


0093 

0095 

0097 

0099 

0100 

18 0 


0092 

0094 

0096 

0098 

0099 

10 


0091 

0093 

0095 

0097 

0098 

1 20 


0090; 0092 

0094. 00961 0097 1 

so 


0089'; 0091 

0093 

i 0095 

1 0096 

i 40 


008 8 i oogo 

0092 

j 0094 

! 0095 

; .50 


0088 

0089 

0091 

! 0093 

0094 

19 0 


0087 

0088 

0090 

0092 

0093 

10 


0086 

0087 

00X9 

OOqi 

0092 

20 


00X5 

0087 

008X 

0000 

0092 

HO 


00X4 

0086 

0087 

0089 

0091 

A (\ 


00^ 

00X5 

00X7 

0088 

oogo 

60 


0082 

0084 

00X6 

0087 

0089 

•20 0 


0082 

0083 

0085 

0086 

0088 

iO 

1 

oc8 1 

0082 

0084! 0086 

0087 

‘.10 


r>o8o; 00X2 

0083! 00X3 

0086 


1 

0-79 

ooXi 

0082: 0084! 0086 
00X2' 0083! 0085 

! 11) 

i 

C070 

00X0 

i •’"* 

1 

0078 

0079 

0081 

j 0082 

0084 

'21 (1 


' 077 

0079 

0 

oc 

0 

0 

1 0082 

0083 

i 10 


0076 

007X 

0079 1 * 

0082 

2(1 


0076 

0077 

0079! 0080 
00781 0079 

0082 

I .?0 


0075 

0076 

008 1 

j 40 


0074 

0076 

0077 1 0079 

0080 

60 


0074 

0075 

0076: 0078 

0079 

‘22 0 


0073 

0074 

0076 

1 0077 

0079 

I 10 


0072 

0074 

00751 0076 

I OC78 

! 20 


0072 

0073 

0074! 0076 

0077 

. HO 


0071 

0072 

0074 1 ‘^'^75 

0076 

j 40 


0070 

0072 

0073' 0074 

0076 

j 60 


0070 

0071 

0072 

oo74j OC75 

123 0 


0069; oc>7‘'> 

C072 

1 0073! 0074 

10 


006 X 

0070 

0071 0072 

1 0074 

i ‘2(1 


oo6}j 

0069 

0070; 0072 

i 0073 

•Hi 


00671 0069 

0070I 007/ 

1 0072 

40 


0067 

006 X 

0069! 0071 

0071 

; .')(» 


0066 

0067 

0069 1 0070' 007 * 

\) 

10 

i 20 
HI) 
j 40 

1 

tj! 



0067 

0066 

0066 

0068 0069 1 OCT I 
0067! 0069 1 0070 
0067} oc6X; C069 



0065 

0065 

0064 

0063 

0066. 0068, 0069 
0066 1 0067! 0068 
00651 0066; 0068 

006 0066 j 0067 


54' 


oii 8 

0117 

0115 
01 14 ' 
01 IT 
01 II 
01 10 
0109 

0108 

0107 

0106 

0104 

0103 

0102 


55 ' 56 ' 


0126; 0128 
0124': 0127 
0123' 0125 

OI2l| 0124 
0120 0122 
0119 0121 

0117; o* *9 
01 i6l 0118 
0115; 01 17 
01 13! 0115 
01 12; 01 14 
01 II j 0113 

01 10! 01 12 
0109 0110 
0107 0109 
0106 0108 
0105 0107 
0104 0106 


OI30I 

0129 

0127 

0126 

0124 

0123 

0121 


OIOI j 0103 0105 
01001 0102 0104 
00991 Old 0103 
00981 OlOO' 0102 
0097 1 0099 OIOI 

0096; 0098 0099 


5 r I 58 ' 59 ' 


0*33 

0131 

0129 

0128 

0126 

0125 


0095 0097 0098 
0094 0096 0098 
0093 0095 0097 
0092 0094 ' 0096 
0091 0093 0095 
0090 ' 0092 0094 

0090 0091 0093 j 
0089 ! 0090 0092 
00881 C 089 0091 
0087 ; 0089 0090 

0080 008 X 0089 
0085 0087 C 088 

0085 008 0088 
0084 , 0085 0087 
0083 ' 0085 0086 
0082 ' C 084 0085 
0082 ' 0083 0084 

0081 j 008 2: 0084 

0080! 0081 0083 
0079' 0081 0082 
0079' 0080 0081 
OC7X; 0079 0081 
0077; 0079, 0080 


0124 
OI20I 0122 
0119', 0121 
01 17, 01 19 
01 16, 01 18 
oii 5 jOii 7 

01 14: 01 16 
0112' 01 14 
01 1 1 ‘ 0113 
01 ic; 01 i2j 
01091 01 1 1 j 
0108 i 0109I 
1 

0107I 01081 
0105J 0107 0109 
0104: 0106^ 0108 
0103 0105; 0107 
0102! 0104' 0106 
Old 0103 0105 

OlOOi 0102, 0104 
0099'; 0101'. 0103 
009X1 0100 0102 

0097! 0099 OIOI 

0096' 0098 0100 
0095 0097. 0099 


007 6 j 0078 

0076 0077 
0075 ! C 076 
0074 ' 0076 


0074 

0073 

0073 

0072 
007 1 

00'»I 

0070 ! 

0069 

oo6n 

0068 


0075 


0079 

0078 

0078 

0077 

0076 


C-; 74' 0076 
0074 0075 

007 ; 0074 
007 3 i 0074 
0072^ 0073 

007 1 . 0072 

0071! 0072 
0070 i 007 1 

\ 0069! 007 1 


0094: 0096, C098 j 
0093! 0095 CC97 I 
0093; 0094 0096 
OC92 0093' 0095 
0091 1 0092 0094 
0090 1 0091 0093 

0089' 0091; 0092 
0088 0090, 0091 
008 7 1 0089 0090 
0087! 0088 0090 
008610087 00S9 
0085! 0086; 0088 

00841 0086; 0087 
0083! 0085' 00X6 
0083' 0084 00S6 
0082! 0083. 0085 
008 1 i 0083. 0084 
008 1 1 0082 0083 

Of 80 1 oc8 1 : 0082 
0079: 0080 0082 
00 ■’Si oo8o| 0081 
0078 j 0079 
0077I 0078 
0076; 0078 


0080 

0080 

0079 

0078 


0076 '. 0077 
0075 ' <■. 076 ; 0078 
0074 ! 0076 1 0077 
00741 0075 
007 3 1 0074 
007 2 ' c j 74 


30721 


0073 


0076 

0076 

0075 


0074 


611 
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TABLE XV. Log A. 

For correcting Lunar DiatanccB* 


! App- 



m 

EDUCED PARALLAX 

AND REFRACTION OF J). 

— 

1 Alt- 
;of J>- 

51 ' 

52 ' 

53 ' 

54 ' 

55 ' 

56 ' 

5 r 

58 ' 

59 ' 

60 ' 






0 • 
45 0 

.0025 

0026 

0026 

0027 1 

0027: 

0027 

0028 

0028 

0029 

002 Q 






; 30 

.0025 

0025 

0025 

0026; 

0026; 

0027 

0027 

0028 

0028 

0028 






40 0 

.0024 

0024 

0025 

00251 

0026 j 0026 1 

0027 

0027 

0027 

0028 






30 

.0023 

0024 

0024 

0025 

0025 

0026 

0026 

0026 

0027 

0027 






i 47 « 

.0023 

0023 

0024 

0024: 

0025! 

0025 

0025 

0026 

0026 

0026 






30 

.0022 

0023 

0023 

0024: 

00241 0024 

0025 

0025 

0025 

0026 






48 0 

.0022 

0022 

0023 

0023! 

002 31 0024 

0024 

0024 

0025 

0025 






' 30 

.0021 

0022 

0022 

0022 

002 J 

002 3J 

0024 

0024 

0024 

0025 






’49 0 

.0021 

0021 

0022 

0022 

0022: 0023 

0023 

0023^ 

C024 

0024 






1 30 

.0020 

0021 

0021 

0021 

OC22; 

0022 

00221 

0023 

0023 

0023 






,50 0 

.0020 

0020 

0020 

0021 1 

0021 j 

OC 22 

0022 

0022 

0023 

0023 






1 30 

.0019 

0020 

0020 

00201 

0021 1 

0021 

0021 

0022 

0022 

0022 






51 0 

.0019 

0019 

0020 

0020' 

0020! 

0020 

0021 

0021 

0021 

0022 






30 

.0019 

0019 

0019 

0019 

0C20; 

0020 

0020 

0021 

0021 

0021 






52 0 

.0018 

0018 

0019 

001 

0019 

0019 

0 C 20 

0020 

0 C 20 

0021; 





! 30 

.0018 

0018 

0019 

0018 

0019 

COI9 

0019 

0020 

0 C 20 

0020 






:53 0 

.0017 

0017 

0018 

0018 

0018 

COiX 

0019 

0019 

CO 19 

0020 






, 30 

.0017 

0017 

0017 

00171 

'1 

0018 

0018 

0018 

0019 

0019 

0019 






51 0 

.0016 

0016 

0017 

0017 0017 

0018 

0018 

0018 

0018 

0019 






! 30 

.0016 

0016 

0016 

0017 

0017 

0017 

0017 

0018 

OC18 

0018 






35 0 

.0015 

0016 

0016 

0016 

001 6 i 0017 

0017 

0017 

0017 

OCI8 






30 

.0015 

0015 

0015 

0016 

0016 

0016 

0016 

0017 

0017 

0017 






■ 56 0 

.0015 

001 q 

001 5 

0015 

0016 

0016 

0016 

0016 

0017 

0017 






30 

.0014 

0014 

0015 

0015 

0015 

0015 

0016 

0016 

0016 

0016 






57 0 

.0014 

0014 

0014 

0015 

0015 

0015 

0015 00*5 

0016 

0016 






' 30 

.0014 

0014 

0014 

0014 

0014 

COI5 

0015 

|00I5 

0015 

0015 






38 (‘ 

.OCI^ 

0013 

0014 

0014 

0014 

0014 

0C14 

0015 

0015 

0015 





// 

30 

.0013 

OOI3I 

0013 

001 3 

0014 

0014 

00141 0014 

0014 

0015 




// 

59 0 

1 .0012 

0013 

0013 

001 3 

0013 3 

0014 ' 0014 

: 0014 

0014 





1 ' 


1 .OJI 2 

0012 

0012 

0013 

0013^ 001 3 

0013 

0013 

1 0014 

0014 






m 

.0012 

; 0012 

0012 

0012 

0013^ 

001 3 

0011 

001 

001 3 

001 3 






0) 

.001 I , 

i 0011 

001 I 

C 012 

0012 

0012 

0012 

0012 

i 0012 

001 3 






(iv 

.001 1 ! 

0011 

001 I 

0011 

001 1 

0011 

0011 

0012 0012 

0 CI 2 






Oo 

.001 0] 

1 0010 

^010 

0010 

001 1 

ton 

0011 

001 1 

001 1 

001 I 






:01 

.0009 

j 0010 

i 0010 

1 

0010 

0010 

0010 

0010 

0010, 0010 

0011 






:Cl 5 

.0009 

' 0009 

1 0009 

0009 

00C9 

0009 

COIO 

0010 

' 0010 

0010 







.0008 

' 0008 

i 0009 

0009 

0009 

0009 

0009 

OOCO 

COO9 

0009 






i 

.0008 

1 Q008 

! 0008 

0008 

0008 

, 0008 

0008 

j OOOt) 

; 0009 

0009 






68 

.0007 

1 OC07 

; 0C08 

0008 

C008! C008 

0008 

' 0008 

1 0008 

ooc8 






69 j 

.0007 

1 0007 

j 0007 

0007 

t.co7 

COO7 

OC07 

0008 

: 0008 
j 

occ8 






i'tO 

.0007 

i 0007 

j 0007 

0007 

0007! C007 

0007 

0007 

i 0007 

0007 






7 1 

.0006 

1 0006 

0006 

0006 

oooO 

CGO7 

OC07 

: 0007 

{ 0007 

0007 






■■72 

.0006 

i 0006 0006 

0006 

0006 

, 0006 

0006 

, 0006; ooc6 

ooc6 






i 73 

.0005 i 0005' 0006 

0006 

0006 

j OC06 

1 ooc6 i 0006 i 0006 

oog6 






.74 

.0005 

, 0005 

j 0005 

0005 , 0005 

j 0005 

0005 

1 0005 

1 0005 

0006 






1*5 

■0005 

! 000 

I OC05 

0005 

0005 

COO 5 

0005! 00051 0005 

0C05 






III 

' 

.0004 

; 0005' <^005 

0005 

0005, 0005 

0C05 

:0005 

j 0005 

0005 






1 < • 

1 70 

.0004 

0004 

0004 

0004 0004; OOC4 

oco.^ 

1 0004: 0004 

0004 






1 

.0004 

0004 

0CC4 

0004 

0004 

C004 

0004 

OOOi^ 

0004 

OC04 







.0004 

0C04 

00C4 

0004 

: 0004 

0004 

000^ 

000.^ 

0004 

0004 






80 

.Ml 

.0004 

0004 

C004 

OCO4 

1 0004 

0004 

0004 

ooo.^ 

0004 

oc- 34 






! HI 

.0003 

0003 

0003 

0003 

OvX> 3 

0003 

0003 

0003 

0003 

0C03 







.C1003 

0003 

0003 

0003 

0003 

0003 

ocor 

0003 

0003 

00C3 






. oo 

.0001 

0003 

0003 

0003 

0003 

00C3 

0C01 

; 000 3 0003 

0003 






O'* 

.0003 

000^ 

0003 

0003 

0003 

0003 

0001 

j ooc ^ 0003 

0003 






85 

86 

.0003 

0003 

0003 

0003 

0003 

coo 3 

0003 

0003 

j 0003 

ooc 3 






0|> 

'87 

.0003 

0003 

0003 

0003 

0003 

0003 

c’-oc 3 

0003 

1 0003 

0003 






1 Oi 

' Am 

.0003 

0003 

0003 

0003 

1 000 1 

0003 

C003 

\ 00031 0003 

0003 




1 

\i 

HC 5 

■ Mu 

•OOG-i 

OCG 7 

0003 

OGO3 

'1 OGGI 

0003 

'->003 

' 00031. 0003 

0003 

\ 




\ w 

;H«I 

.GOO' 

1 ooc; 

i 0003 

000; 

000^ 

V 0003 

000 

00031 0003 

• OCO' 

J 





90 

1 .0003 j ®oo3 j 0003 

OOO'. 

1 0003 

1 0003 

000; 

1 0003! 0003 

000; 

il 


1 


U! 
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TABLE XV. LogB. 

For Correcting Lunar Distances. 







TABLE XY. LogD. 

For correcting Lunar Distances. 


App. 

Alt. 



REDUCED PARALLAX AND REFRACTION OF J>. 


• 


of ]). 

41 ' 

42 ' 

43 

44 ' 

45 ' 

46 ' 

4 r 

48 ' 

40 ' 

50 

51 ' 

5 ‘ 2 ' 

53 ' 

54 ' 

, 55 ' 

o / 

5 0 

.02^ 

0290 

0296 

0303 

0310 

0316 

0323 

0329 

0336 

0343 

0349 

0356 

0362 

0369 


3 

.oz8o 

0287 

0293 

0300 

0307 

0313 

0320 

0326 

0333 

0339 

0346 

0352 

0359 

0365 


0 

.0277 : 0234 

0291 

0297 

0304 

0310 

0317 

0323 

0330 

0336 

0342 

0349 

0355 

0362 


y 
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For correcting Lunar Distances. 
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For correcting Lunar Distances. 
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TABLE X7I. 

Second Correction of the Lunar Distance. 
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TABLE XVn. 

►or finding the Correction of the Lunar Distance for the Contraction of the Jloon’s Semidiaweter 
TABLE XV^ A. Giving the Argument for TaWe XVn7B. 
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TABLE XVm. 

,'or finding the Correction of the Lunar Distance for the Contraction of the Sun’s Semidiametcr. 



TABLE XVIIL B. Contraction of O’s Semidiameter. 



St^tract thia correctUni from tho diatance. 















TASLE XIX. 

For finding the value of N for correcting lunar distances for the compression of the earth. 
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TABLE XX, 


CORRECTION REQUIRED ON ACCOUNT OF SECOND DIFFERENCES OF TFFE ^FOON’S i 
MOTION, IN FINDING THE GREENWICH TIME CORRESPONDING TO A CORRECTED | 
LUNAR DISTANCE. 
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Difference of the Proportional Loi^iirithms in the Epliemeris. 
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fNDEX. 


[The references are to 

I^BBBBATION, of B Star in the direction of 
the observer’s motion, found, I., 629 ; 
annual aberration of a star in longi- 
tude and latitude, found, 060 ; in riglit 
ascension and declination, 683; Gauss’s 
tables, 035 ; of the sun, 638 ; diurnal 
aberration in right ascension and de- 
clination, found, 638 ; velocity of light, 
640; planetary, 641 ; constant of, 689; 
effect upon the angular distance of two 
stars, found, IL, 406; effect upon the 
position angle of two stars, 467. Aber- 
ration of lenses, spherical and chro- 
matic, 11., 18. 

Auams, I., 655, 584. I 

Airy, I., 323; 11., 302, 381. j 

Alidade, II., 32 ; ellipticity of the pivot, 47. 

Almucantars, defined, I., 19. 

Altazimuth, IL, 315. 

Altitude, deOned, L, 20 ; parallels of, 1., 19. 

Altitude and azimuth as co-ordinates, 1., 
18. 

Altitude and azimuth instrument, II., 315; 
azimuths observed with, 319; zenith 
distances, 326 ; correction for defective 
illumination, 333. 

Amici, II., 449. 

Amplitude, defined, I., 20; of a star, 
found when the star is in the horizon, 
I 38 

Arhelavder, I., 93, 132, 141, 169, 646, 
705, 706; IL, 381. 

Axis of the heavens, defined, I., 21. 

Azimuth, defined, L, 20; azimuth of a 
star, found from its declination and 
hour angle, and the latitude of the 
observer, 31; found when the star i.s 
on the six hour circle, 36, when the 
star is at its greatest elongation, 37, 
from its zenith distance, 39. 

Bache, L, 324, 342. 

Baily, I., 93, 650. 

Becfier, II., 104. 

Beer, L, 543. 

Bertrand, IL, 469. 

Bessel, I., 85, 87, 92, 93, 96, 97, 131, 132, 
134, 136, 145, 158, 159, 160, 161, 165, 
167, 168, 171, 395, 400, 489, 448, 456, 
461, 507, 612, 506, 574, 675, 678, 606, 
611, 615, 638, 640, 640, 650, 651, 652, 
656, 662, 665, 068, 693, 094, 697, 698, 
702; IL, 35, 50, 59, 01, 143, 144, 171, 
170, 178, 183, 192, 197, 199, 228, 234, 
238, 205, 268, 209, 271, 283, 289, 293, 
294, 205, 290, 301, 302, 304, 307, 809, 
340, 875, 388, 405, 406, 407. 414, 432, 
449, 460, 453, 469, 480, 494. 


the volume and page.] 

Biot, I., 159; II. , 9. 

Bohnbnbeeoer, IL, 68, 460. 

Bond, L, 324; IL, 79, 87, 92, 869, 450. 

Bouda, L, 398; Jl., 125. 

Bououer, L, 136, 138; IL, 403. 

Bowditch, L, 153, 180, 269, 276, 300,307, 
308, 310; IL, 125. 

Bradley, L, 13<), 138, 100, 101, 107, 606, 
092, 700, 702, 705, 700; IL, 489. 

Bruiins, L, 130. 

Brunnow, IL, 437, 440, 445. 

Burckuardt, L, 448, 080. 

Busch, L, 692, 700, 701. 

Caonoli, L, 286. 

Caillkt, L, 265, 298. 

Celestial latitude and longitude as co-ordi 
nates, 1., 24. 

Celestial splicre, L, 17. 

Chronograph, electro, 1., 342 ct seq. ; IL, 

86 . 

Chronometers, winding, IL, 77 ; trans- 
porting, 78; correction for temperature, 
79; comparison of, 79, by coincident 
beats, 80; probable error of an inter- 
polated value of a correction, 83. 

Chronometric expeditious, L, 323. 

Circles. See graduated circles, meridian 
circles, &c. 

Circummeridian altitudes, 1., 235 (see 
time); more accurately reduced, 238; 
of the Sun, Gauss’s method, 244; limits 
of the methods, 251. 

Clark, IL, 450. 

Clocks, IL, 84; clock correction, I., 193, 
IL, 174; rate, L, 193. 

Coddington, IL, 9. 

Coffin, L, 628; IL, 296, 297. 

Colures, defined, L, 23. 

Compass, variation of, L, 429. 

Connaissance (La) des Temps, I., 68. 

Constants, astronomical, determined by 
observation, L, 671 ; constants of refrac- 
tion, 071; of solar parallax, 673; of 
lunar parallax, 680; of aberration, 688, 
689; of nutation, 698; of precession, 701. 

Co-ordinates, rectangular, L, 43, trans- 
formation of, 48; spherical, 18, trans- 
formation of, 27 ; differential variations 
of, 60. 

Cusps in a solar eclipse, IL, 432. 

Bamolseau, I., 674. 67.5, 686. 

Daussy, IL, 126, 127. 

Bay, sidereal , 1., 52, solar, 53. 

Bran, 11., 349, 359. 

Becli nation, circles of, parallels of, de- 
fined, I., 21 ; of a star, found from its 
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altitude and azimuth, and the latitude 
of the observer, 27 ; found from the 
star's latitude and longitude, and the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, 42; of the sun 
at the time of his transit over a given 
meridian, 71 ; of the moon or a planet 
at the time of transit over a given me- 
ridian, 73; reduction of, 115; of stars, 
found by transits over the prime ver- 
tical, II., 271 ; absolute declination of 
the fixed stars, determined, I., GG5. 

Decliualion and hour angle as co-ordi- 
nates, 1., 21. 

Declination and riglit ascension as co- 
ordinates, I., 22. 

Dklambrk, I., 177, 281), G80, G92. 

Dt: Laxcjk, I., 391. 

Derivatives of a tabulated function, I., 89. 

Dip, of the horizon, 1., 172, 173; of the 
sea at a given distance from the ob- 
server, found, 179. 

DoiiT.ONi), II., 403. 

Donat I, T., 12t). 

Docavks, I., 315, 31G. 

Earth, figure and dimensions of, I., 95; 
compression of, 91); eccentricity of the 
meridian, 9G; radius found for a given 
latitude, 99; length of normal termi- 
nating in the axis, found for a given 
latitude — distance from tlio centre to 
the intersection of the normal witJi the 
axis — radius <»f curvature of meridian, 
lUl; reduction of observations to the 
centre, 103. 

Eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, I., 339. 

Eclipses, sole/rf prediction for tlie earth 
generally, i., 43G; fundamental equa- 
tions — investigation of the condition of 
beginning or ending of a solar eclipse 
at a given place on the earth’s surface, 
439; position of the axis of the shadow, 
found for any given time, 441 ; distance 
of a given place of observation from the 
axis of the shadow at a given lime, 
found, 444; radius of the shadow found, 
448; outline of moon’s shadow upon 
the earth at a given time, found, 
rising and setting limits, 4GG; curve of 
maxinium in the horizon, 475; northern 
and southern limits, 480; curve of 
central eclipse, 491 ; duration of total 
or annular eclipse, 493; place where the 
central eclipse occurs at noon, found, 
494; northern and southern limits of 
total or annular e(!lipse, 498; prediction 
for a given place — time of a given phase 
computed, 505; instant of maximum 
obscuration, and degree of obscuration, 
found, 508; method of the American 
Ex>heineris, 512; correction for refrac- 
tion, 615; reduction to the sea level, 
617; longitude of a place found from 


the observation of a solar eclipse, 518; 
longitude corrected, 621; observations 
upon the sun’s cusps, 11., 432; lunavy 

1., 542. See Occultations. 

Ecliptic, defined, I., 22; obliquity of, de- 
fined, 23, found, 659. 

Ellis, II., 194, 195. 

Emory, I., 339. 

Enoke, I., 91, 96, 100, 448, 693, 640; II., 
4G9, 475. 

Ephemeris, American, French, German, I., 
68; Peirce’s method of correcting, 358. 

Equation of time, I., 54, 71 ; of equal al- 
titudes, 200; personal equation, II., 189. 

Etjuator, celestial, defined, I., 21. 

Equatorial telescope, II., 367; general 
Mieory of, 370; instrumental declination 
and liour angle of an observed point, 
found, 371; flexure, 373; instrument iil 
declination and hour angle, reduced to 
the celestial declination and hour angle, 
375; adjustment of, 379. 

Equinoctial, defined, L, 21; points, de- 
fined, 23; determined, 665. 

Equinoxes, defined, 1., 23. 

Ertel, II., 132, 315, 316, 329. 

• 

Ferguson, T., 126. 

Fixed stars, proper motion of, I., 620; 
heliocentric or annual parallax of, de- 
fine<l, 643, found in longitude and 
latitude, 644, found in right ascension 
and de<dinatio)i, 645; mean and appa- 
rent. places of, 645. 

Franklin, Sir John, T., 583. 

Fuauniiofeu, 11., 367, 368. 

Galloway, 1., 706. 

Gam BEY, IT., 125. 

Galss, I., 31, 34, 199, 244, 246, 282, 286, 
300, 339, 627, 628, 635, 643, 674, 705; 

11., 23, 66, 148, 469. 

Gay Less AC, T., 143. 

Geocentric place, T., 103, 

Gkiiling, I., 679; 11., 469. 

Gilliss, L, 352, 680. 

Goktze, II., 9. 

Goulo, L, 342, 344, 346, 350, 680; II.. 
304. 

Graduated circles, II., 29; eccentricity of. 
37, 39; periodic functions, 42; errors 
of graduation, 51. 

Hadley, II., 92. 

Halley, II., 131. 

Hansen, I., 85, 182, 439, 475, 686; 

IT.,e59. 144, 171, 174, 213, 216, 219,220, 
249, 251, 257, 304, 407, 469. 

Ileliometer, TI., 403; general theory of, 
407 ; determination of constants of, 423. 

Henderson, I., 686, 706. 

IIeuschkl, I., 693, 694, 703, 705; II., 9, 
27, 126. 
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Hipparchus, I., 686. 

Horizon, defined, I., 18; dip of, defined, 
17i2; dip found, 173; distance of, at sea, 
found, 178. 

Hour imgle, defined, I., 21; numerical 
expression of, 27 ; of a star, found from 
its altitude and azimuth, and the lati- 
tude of the observer, 27 ; found when 
the star is at its greatest elongation, 37; 
when the star is on tlie prime vertical 
of a given jilace, 37 ; when the star is 
in the horizon, 38; from its zenith dis- 
tance, 39 ; found at a given time, G4. 

Hour circles, defined, 1., 21. 

liuuBAKi), 1., 028, 051. 

Hulsse, J., 211. 

Interpolation, simple, 1., 09; by second 
differences, 73; by differences of any 
order, 79; Hkssel’s formula, 85; into 
the middle, 87 ; forinula arranged ac- 
cording to the powers of the fractional 
part of the argument, 89. 

Jahrbuch, Berliner Astronomisches, I., 08. 

Johnson, I., 700. 

Jupiter's satellites, eclipses of, I., 330. 

Kaiser, T., 391. 

Kane, 1., 588. 

Keith, 1., ti28. 

Kendall, 1., 352. 

Kepler, I., 592, 073. 

Kessel, 11., 235, 208. 

Knorre, 11., 102. 

Kramp, I., 153, 168. 

Lacaille, I., 080, 700. 

IiA(3RANGE, 1., 148, 593, 506. 

Lalandr, 1., 93, 428. 

Lamdert, T., 642. 

Laplace, I., 148, 153, 156, 169; TI., 409. 

Latitude, celestial — circles of — parallels 
of, 1., 24; geographical, 25; of a star, 
found from its declination and right 
ascension, and the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, 30; reduction of, for tlic com- 
pression of the earth, 97 ; distinction 
between geo<Ietic and astronomical, 103; 
astronomical latitude found by meridian 
altitudes, or zenith distances, 223 ; by | 
a single altitude at a given time, 229; f 
by reduction to the meridian when (he 
time is given, 233; by circiimmeridian 
altitudes, 235; by the pole star, 253; 
by two altitudes of the same .star, or 
different stars, and the elapsed time 
between the observations, 257 ; b)^ two 
altitudes of the sun, 200 ; by two equal 
altitudes of the same star, or of the 
sun, 270; by two altitudes of the same 
or different stars, with the difference of 
their azimuths^ 277 ; by two different 


stars observed at the same altitude 
when the time is given, 277 ; by three 
or more difl'erent stars observed at the 
same altitude when the time is not 
given, 280; by CAONOLrs formulsc, 28<>; 
by the transits of stars over vertical 
circles, 293 ; by altitudes near tlic me- 
ridian when the time is not known, 290, 
by the rale of change of altitudes near 
the prime vertical, 303; foiirnl at sea, 
by meridian altitudes, 304; by reduc- 
tion to the meridian when the time is 
given — by two altitudes near the me- 
ridian when the time is not known, 307 ; 
by three altitudes near the meridian 
when the time is not known, 309; by a 
single altitude at a given time, 310; by 
the change of altitude near the i»riine 
vertical — by tJie pole star, 311; by two 
altitinlcs with the elapsed time, 313; 
Douwks’s method of ‘‘double altitudes,’* 
315; determined by a transit instru- 
ment in the prime vertical, IT., 238, 242, 
252, 254, 200, 205 ; by TALroTT\s metliod, 
342. 

Least squares, method of, Ai'PENdix, IL, 
409. 

Lkiiendbb, TL, 409. 

Level, ll.. 70; value of a division found — 
radius of curvature — effects of changes 
of temperature, 75; radius of curva- 
ture of different parts of the lube, 70; 
level constant, 153. 

Le Vehuikh, L, 578, 001. 

Liagre, 11., 409. 

Likussgn, T., 333; II., 79. 

Light, velocity of, 1., 040. 

Lindenau, L, 092; IL, 409. 

Littuow, I., 300, 302; IL, 9 

lil.OYD, 11., 9, 

Locke, 11., 89 

Longitude, celestial, defined, I., 24; of n 
tar, found from its declination and 
right ascension, and the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, 39; terrestrial longitude, 
found by astronomical observations — 
by portable cliroiioineters, 317 ; by ter- 
restrial signals, 337; by celestial sig- 
nals, 339; by the electric telegraph, 
347 ; by moon culminations, 350; by 
a/imutlis of the moon, or transits of the 
moon and a star over the same vertical 
circle, 371 ; by altitudes of the moon, 
382; by lunar distances, 393; by ar. 
eclipse of the sun, 518 ; by occultiitions, 
650; terrestrial longitude found at ska, 
by chronoTrieters, 420; by lunar dis- 
tances, 422; by the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites — by the moon’s altitude, 423; 
by the occult at ions of stars 7)y the 
moon, 424; by the observed contact of 
the moon’s limb with the limb of a 
planet, 678. 
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Lunar distance, found at a given time, L, 
76 ; longitude found by, 393. 

Lundaul, 1., G93, 701, 706. 

Lyman, 11., 366. 

Madler, I., 370, 542, 543, 606, 703, 706. 

Mahler, 11., 367. 

Martins, 1L, 106, 119, 127, 180. 

Mayer, L, 642; 11., 145. 

Measurement of angles, II., 29. 

Meridian, celestial, defined, 1., 19. 

Meridian circle, IT., 282; reduction to 
the meridian, 289 ; observation by re- 
flection, 293; flexure, 302; observations 
of the declination of the moon, 304; 
declination of a planet, or the sun, 309; 
correction of the observed declination 
uf a planet’s or the moon’s limb for 
spheroidal figure and defective illumi- 
nation, 310. 

Meridian lino, defined, 1., 19; direction 
found by the meridian passage of a star, 
by shadows, 429; by single altitudes of 
a star, 480; by equal altitudes of a star, 
431 ; by the angular distance of the 
sun from any terrestrial object, 482; by 
two measures of the distance of the sun 
from a terrestrial object, 434; by the 
azimuth of a star at a given time, 484; 
by the greatest elongation of a circum- 
polar star, 484. 

Meridian mark, II., 187. 

Mebz, II,, 807. 

Micrometer, filar, II., 69, 891 ; value of a 
revolution, found, 60, 360; effect of 
temperature upon the value of a revolu- 
tion, 68; position micrometer, 69; ring 
micrometer, 436 ; of her micrometers, 449. 

Micrometric observations — filar microm- 
eter — distance and position angle of 
two stars, found, II., 391; correction 
of the observed position angle for errors 
of the equatorial instrument, 392 ; ap- 
parent difference of right ascension and 
declination of two stars, found, 397 ; 
correction for refraction, 450; correc- 
tion for precession, nutation, and aber- 
ration, 465. 

Microscope, reading, II., 33; error of 
runs, 35. 

Mitchel, II., 87. 

Moon culminations, I., 350. 

Morse, II., 86, 87. 

Mural circle, II., 282. 

Nadir, defined, I., 19; point, II., 286. 

Nautical Almanac, British, I., 68. 

Newton, IT., 92. 

Nicola f, L, 364, 627, 635. 

Nonagesinial, I., 25. 

Nonius, II., 30. 

Noon, a- parent, mean, I., 53. 

Nutation, I., 624; in right ascension and 


declination for a given star at a given 
time, found, 625; general tables for, 
explained, 626; constant of, 624, 698; 
effect upon the position angle of two 
stars, found, II., 467. 

Obliquity of the ecliptic. See ecliptic. 

Occultations, of fixed stars by the moon, 1., 
549; longitude found by, 550, 578; pre- 
diction for a given place, 557 ; limiting 
parallels of latitude found, 561; of 
planets, 565; form of a planet’s disc, 
566; curve of illumination of a planet’s 
surface, found, 569; of Jupiter, 575, 
Saturn, Saturn’s Ring, Mars, Venus, 
and Mercury, 576, Neptune, Uranus, 
583; of fixed stars by a planet, 601; 
of Jupiter's satellites, 340. 

Olbers, I., 107; IL, 16. 

Olufsen, I., 686. 

OuuEMANS, I., 391, 448, 551, 555. 

Pape, I., 601. 

Parallactic angle, defined, I., 30; of a star 
on the prime vertical of a given place, 
found, 87; found from a star’s zenith 
distance, 89. • 

Parallax, defined, 1., 104; found in alti- 
tude or zenith distance, the earth re- 
garded as a sphere, 105; of a star, in 
zenith distance and azimuth, when the 
geocentric zenith distance and azimuth 
arc given and the earth is regarded as 
a spheroid, 107 ; of a star in zenith dis- 
tance and azimuth, when the apparent 
zenith distance and azimuth are given, 
the earth regarded as a spheroid, 112; 
reduced, reduction of, 1J8; of the 
planets or the sun, 118; in zenith dis- 
tance, for the point in which the normal 
meets the earth’s axis, 116; in zenith 
distance for the same point, when the 
apparent zenith distance is given, 118; 
of a star in right ascension and declina- 
tion when its geocentric right ascension 
and declination arc given, 119; of a 
star in right ascension and declination, 
when its observed right ascension and 
declination arc given, 128; in latitude 
and longitude, 126; solar, constant of, 
678; of a planet, or the sun, found by 
meridian ODservauons, 674; of the sun, 
found by extra-meridian observations 
of a planet, 677; lunar, constant of, 
680; of a fixed star, found by micro- 
metric measures, 693. 

Pearson, II., 9, 450. 

Peirce, L, 148, 847, 851, 358, 861, 362, 
866, 369, 578; TI,, 193, 202, 207, 256, 
261, 357, 469, 490. 

Periodic functions, II., 42. 

Personal equation, II., 189; personal 
scale, 193. 
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Peters, C. A. F., I., 606, 624, 626, 626, 
627, 66Q, 661, 652, 662, 665, 693, 698, 
699, 701; II., 69, 318, 319, 497. . 

Petersen, 1., 256, 601; II., 440. 

PiAzzi, I., 94, 702. 

PisTOR, IL, 106, 119, 127, 130. 

Planets, oc&ultations of, 1., 565. 

Plumb line, abnormal deviations of, L, 

102 . 

Poisson, IT., 469. 

Polar distance, defined, I., 22. 

Portable transit instrument (see transit 
instrument) as a zenith telescope, II., 
366. 

Potter, II., 9. 

Precession, luni-solar, planetary, I., 604; 
change in the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
605; general precession in longitude, 
and the position of the mean ecliptic, 
found, 605; in longitude and latitude 
of a given star, from the epoch 1800, 
found, 608; between any two given 
dates, 610; annual precession in longi- 
tude for a given date, 611; in right 
ascension and declination, between any 
two given dates, 613; annual precession 
in right ascension and declination, 616; 
position of the pole of the equator at a 
given time, found, 618; constant of, 701 ; 
effect upon the position angle of two 
stars, found, II., 467. 

PRKCIITKL, II., 9. 

Prime vertical, defined, I., 19. 

Prismatic circle, 11., 127. 

Proper motion of the fixed stars, I., 620; 
reduced from one epoch to another, 
621 ; on a great circle, 623. 

Proportional logarithms, I., 75. 

Puissant, I., 217, 250. 

Rams DEN, II., 23, 449. 

Rapek, I., 422, 305; IT., 104. 

Reduction of a planet’s place, I., 657. 

Reduction to the meridian for circum- 
meridian altitudes, 1., 235, 238; for 
meridian circle observations, II., 289. 

Refraction, general laws of, I., 127; as- 
tronomical, 128; tables of, explained, | 
131), 169; formula investigated, 134; 
differential equation of, 136; Simpson’s 
or BoiiouEii’s formula, Bradley’s, 
138; first hypothesis, 136; second hy- 
pothesis, 143 ; of a .star in right ascension 
and doclination, found, 171; constants 
of, determined, 071 ; effect in transit 
observations, IF., 180. 

Reonaitlt, L, 141, 143, 160, 161. 

Repeating circle, IL, 119. 

Uepsold, ir., 157, 272, 283, 303. 

Right ascension, defined, 1., 23; of a star, 
found from the star’s hour angle, 39, 
from its latitude and longitude, and the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, 42; of the sun 


at the time of his transit over a given 
meridian, 71 ; of the moon or a planet 
at the time of transit over a given me- 
ridian, 73 ; of the fixed stars, deduced 
from transits. II., 175; of the moon, 
deduced from an observed transit, 214. 
Determination of the absolute 11. A. of 
fixed stars. 1., 605. 

Ring micrometer, II., 436; correction for 
curvature, 438 ; correction for the proper 
motion of one of the objects, 441 ; 
radius of the ring, found, 445 ; correc- 
tion for refraction, 461. 

lllTTENHOUSE, 11., 66, 187. 

Rochon, II., 449. 

RirniiEita, I., 143, 160. 

Rumreu, I., 93. 

Safford, T., 612. 

Santini, L, 94. 

Sawitsuii, II., 9, 212, 221, 264. 

Saxton, II., 87, 91. 

Schott, I., 683. 

Schumacher, L, 84, 256, 627, 635; IT., 
130. 

Semidiameters of celestial bodies, I., 180; 
augmentation of, 183; contraction of 
the vertical semidiameter of the sun or 
moon, produced by refraction, found, 
184; contraction of any inclined semi- 
diameter, produced by refraction, 186; 
contraction of horizontal, 187 ; planets’ 
mean, 087. 

Sextant, II., 92; adjustments, 95, 96; 
index correction, by a star, by the sun, 
98; method of observation, 99; altitude 
from artificial horizon, 101, from the 
sea horizon, 103; equal altitudes, 104; 
how to examine the colored glasses, 
100; parallax, 107 ; errors of tlie index 
glass, 108; error of the sight line, 112; 
eccentricity, 117. 

Simpson, I., 188. 

Six hour circle, defined, I., 26. 

Solstices, defined, 1., 23. 

Spherical astronomy, defined, I., 18. 

Star catalogues, I., 91. 

Strinheil, it., 132, 234, 208. 

Struve, I., 93, 324, 320, 328, 329, 331. 
382, 575, 578, (lOti, 632, 640, 692, 706, 
707; II., 84, 157, 192, 262, 272, 275, 
282, 283, 318, 307, 381. 385, 450. 

Susiner’s method of finding a ship^ place 
at sea, I., 424. 

Sun, right ascension of, T., 71; meridian 
zenith distances of, 228; mean motion 
of, 652; epoch of mean longitude of, 
653; motion in space, 703; observations 
upon the cusps in a solar eclipse, II., 
432. 

Taloott, L, 226; II., 340, 366, 307; bis 
method of finding the latitude, 342. 
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Telescope, II., 0; magnifyin|i; power, 12; 
Held of view, 14; brightness of images, 
and intensity of their light, 15; spher- 
ical and chromatic abenfation, 18; 
achromatic eye pieces, 20; diagonal 
eye pieces, 22; magnifying power 
measured, first method, 22; second 
method, 211; third method, 25; fourth 
method, 2(i; reflecting, 27 ^finding, 28; 
zenith, II., 340; equatorial^ 307. 

Time, apparent, mean, sider^ifl, solar, I., 
63; civil, astronomical, 54; conversions 
of, 54, 57, 59, GO, G2, 055 ; local mean, 
found, 05; equation of, 54, 71; locaf^ 
Greciiwi(;h, defined, 55; Greenwich, 
corresponding to a given right ascen- 
sion of the moon on a givertrday, found, 
75; corresponding to a given lunar 
distance on a given day, found, 77; 
found by astronomic.al observations, 
193; by transits, 190; by equal altitudes 
of a star, 190; by equal altitudes of the 
sun before and after noon, 198, before 
and after midnight, 201 ; correction for 
small inequalities in the altitudes, 202; 
probable error of observation of equal 
altitudes, 205; found by a single alti- 
tude, or zenith distance, 206; mean of 
times reduced to mean of zenith dis- 
tances, 215; found by the disappear- 
ance of a star behind a terrestrial 
object, 217; true and apparent rising 
or setting of a star -beginning and 
eliding of twilight, 218; found .\t sea, 
hy a single altitude, 219; by equal 
altitudes, 220; found with a port. able 
transit instrument in the meridian, II., 
200, out of the meridian, 216. 

Transit, 1., 52; time of the moon’s or a 
])laiiet’s transit over a given meridian, 
found, 72. 

Tran.sit circle, II., 282, 

Tran.sit instrument, II., 131 ; method of 
observation, 138; general formula), 
139; in the meridian, 140; thread in- 
tervals, 14G; reduction to the middle 
thread, 149; reduction to the mean of 
the threads, 151; level constant, 153; 
inequality of pivots, 155; collimation 
constant, 100; azimuth constant, 1G9; 
portable, in the meridian, 200; in any 
vertical plane, 209, adaptation as a 
zenith telescope, II., 3GG. 

Transit instrument in tlie prime vertical; 
geographical latitude determined, II., 
238, 242, 2G0, 252,254, 2G5; didjustment 
in the prime vertical, 239; porrcction 
for inclination of the axis, 241; declina- 
tions determined, 271. 


Transits, of the moon, II., 176; of the sun 
or a planet, 182; correction of the 
transit when the planet’s defective limb 
has been observed, 186; eflcct of re 
fraction, 18G; probable error of observa- 
tion, 194; of Jupiter’s satellites o\er 
the planet’s disc, and of shadows of the 
satellites, I., 340; of Venus and Mer 
cury over the sun’s disc, 691. 

Tkoughton, it., 119, 127. 

Twilight, time of beginning and ending 
I., 218. 

Twining, L, 602. 


Valz, n., 25. 

Vega, I., 211. 

Vernier, 11. , 30. 

Veunieu, Peter, II., 30. 

Vertical circles, lines, and planes, defined, 
I., 19. 


Walker, I., 342, 355, 3G4; 11., 398, 402 
AVarnstokep, 1., 34, 256, G27, G35. 
WKiSSE, 1., 93. 

WiCfl.MANN, 11., 430. 

WoLFRRH, I., 93, G52. 

WiiiGiiT, 1., 504. 

WiiiiDEMANN, 1., 344; II., 13G. 


Ye.ar, length of, I., G52; fictitious, 651# 
beginning of fictitious, found, G54. 


Zaoti, I., 302. 

Zecii, 1., 93, 211, G52. 

/enitli. defined, I., 19. 

Zenith dist.ance, defined, I., 20; of a. star, 
found from its declination and hour 
angle, and the latitude of the observer, 
31; fouinl when the star<^is on the ‘six 
hour circle, 30; found when the star is 
at its greatest, elongation, 37; found 
when the star is on the prime vertical, 
37; reduction of observed zenith dis- 
tances to the centre of the earth, 189; 
change of, in a given interval of time, 
213; mean of the zenith distances re- 
duced to the mean of the times, 214: 
of the sun, 228 (see 11.^ 32G). 

Zenith telescope, II., 340; correction for 
refraction, 844, for level, for micro- 
meter, 346; reduction to the meridian, 
selection of stars, 347; discussion of 
the results, 350; value ofa division of 
the level, 358 ; value of a revolutipii -of 
the micrometer, 8G0; extra-meridian 
observations for latitude, 364. 
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